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PROCEEDINGS   OF   A   MEETING 

OF  THE 

Chester  County  Historical  Society, 

HELD  NOVEMBER  18,  1897. 


[  Reprinted  from  the 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  stated 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  Chester  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society  was  held  last  even- 
ing in  Library  Hall,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  good.  The  President,  Dr. 
G,o.  M.  Philips,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

MANY  GIFTS  RECEIVED. 

The  report  of  the  curators  showed 
the  following  gifts  to  the  Society  since 
the   last   meeting: 

Presentations  to  Historical  Society, 
11-18,  1S9T: 

Albert  Commons,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
presents  his  portrait:  also  a  map  of  the 
lower  part  of  Red  Clay  Creek  and  vicin- 
ity, showing  the  roads,  mills  and  other 
Luilding>,  which  were  there  in  1777,  and 
locating  an  entrenchment  made  by  the 
American  Army  while  encamped  there 
just  prior  to  the  Eattle  of  Brandy  wine. 
Two  letters  from  Isaac  Yearsley,  Jr.. 
to  Franklin  Commons,  in  1S42,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  lyceum.  Another  letter  to 
P.  Commons  from  Joseph  G.  Harlan, 
1841,  then  a  student  at  Westtown  Board- 
ing School,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
a  teacher.  A  certificate  from  the  School 
Board  of  East  Cain,  to  Franklin  Com- 
mons, 1S42,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  George  W.  Price,  son  of  Issachar 
Price,  of  Downingtown.  A  note  from 
Thomas  Garrett,  the  staunch  Abolition- 
ist, of  Wilmington,  1S53,  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  widowed 
daughter,  Sally  Hewes.  A  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  finely  ex- 
ecuted on  a  small  card.  Copy  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  September  20,  1S38.  Copy 
of  the  Kennett  Square  Free  Press,  Sep- 
tember. 18,  1S55.  Copy  of  the  Delaware 
Weekly  Republican,  April  5,  1860.  The 
Anglo  Sacsun,  a  phonetic  newspaper. 
Printed  at  New  York,  1847.  A  four  shil- 
ling note  of  the  colonial  currency  of 
Delaware,   1876. 

From  Dr.  W\  D.  Hartman.  a  copy  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Ea^le  School, 
Tredyffrin,  at  which  his  father,  Major 
General  George  Hartman,  studied  sur- 
veying. 

From  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Morrison,  Coch- 
ranvUle,  a  copy  of  the  twelfth  anniver- 
sary sermon  of  Dr.  J.  It.  Po'.k,  at  Fagg's 
Manor. 


Daily  Local  News.  ] 

County  Directory  of  Schools  from 
Prof.  F.  P.  Bye  for  1S97. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  extend- 
ed along  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  receipt  by  the   curators. 

THE   OLD   INDIAN    FORT. 

President  Philips  introduced  Alfred 
Sharpless,  who  proceeded  to  read  a  very 
able  paper  upon  "The  Old  Indian  Fort 
on  the   Brandywine." 

We  give  this  interesting  paper  In  full, 
as  read  by  Mr.  Sharpless.  It  was  as 
follows: 

The  Old  Indian  Fort. 

The  red  man  in  his  natural  state,  or 
rathe'-  the  condition  in  which  he  wa3 
found  by  the  white  man  on  his  first  ar- 
rival in  the  new  world,  has  departed  from 
the  bounds  of  Chester  county,  never  to 
return  to  reclaim  his  inheritance,  or 
shed  a  tear  ever  the  graves  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  few  short  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  roamed  the  forests  here 
in  oerfect  freedom,  and  whose  title  to  tae 
land  was  unquestioned,  his  title  deeds 
being  in  his  own  brawnj  muscles,  have 
served  to  cover  almost  every  trace-  of 
him  with  oblivion. 

Such  as  still  do  occasionally  stray  with- 
in our  boundary  lines  at  the  present  time 
come  as  strangers  to  a  strange  land, 
Thev  come  in  the  habiiaments  of  the 
white  man,  and  are  only  distinguishable 
bv  their  peculiar  color,  and  facial  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  blanket,  and  deerskin  serace  have 
been  thrown  aside,  and  he  is  no  longer 
seen  carrying  his  bow  and  arrow  at  his 
back  as  was  not  infrequently  the  case 
within  the  memory  of  some  of  our  older 
people.  He  makes  no  more  stone  axes, 
arrow  heads,  or  other  implements  at  the 
present  day  out  of  fragments  of  harJ 
rock,  nor  do  many  of  the  survivors  of 
his  race  even  know  of  the  use  of  such 
implements   by  tneir  ancestors. 

Of  the  Lenni  Lenape  who  once  travers- 
ed rhe  grand  forests  of  Chester  county 
depending  principally  upon  the  game 
these  aforded  for  sustenance,  a  brave 
and  numerous  tribe,  who  with  stone 
pointed  arro'.vs.  sharpened  dint  knives, 
and  heavy  stone  tomahawks,  did  not  fear 
to  meet  the  great  bears,  fierce  panthers 
or  stately  stass  of  the  forest  in  deaaly 
combar,  we  have  now  only  the  nam 
left.  Indian  Hannah  was  the  last  relic 
of  her  race  to  die  on  this  their  native 
soil  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  Her  story  is  told  in  the  his- 
tory of  Chester  counLy,  a  short  but  sad 
one.     A  small  remnant  of   the  trioe  went 


West  only  a  short  time  before  her  death 
to  try  and  establish  a  new  home,  hoping 
there  to  avoid  contact  with  the  hated 
white  man.  It  any  of  their  descendants 
survive  they  are  no  longer  known  to  us 
as  Lenni  Lenape.  True,  we  still  have 
some  traditions  of  the  red  nun  of  this 
section,  handed  down  from  old  settlers. 
We  still  retain  a  few  names  lor  certain 
localities  derived  from  them.  We  have 
some  little  history  of  their  latter  days 
here,  but  it  is  very  imperfect. 

These,'  with  many  tacts  in  regard  to 
the  habits,  modes  of  living,  their  path- 
ways, camping  grounds,  and  cemeteries, 
well  known  to  our  forefathers  a  century 
ago,  are  fast  being  obliterated  and  lost 
sight  of. 

A  pathway  leading  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Susquehanna  River  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  common  highway  in  their 
annual  trips  to  the  latter  river  during 
the  season  when  shad  were  abundant  in 
the  sallow  waters  around  the  island  at 
Peach  Bottom,  ran  through  the  length  of 
Chester  county  from  east  to  west,  and 
portions  of  it  were  well  known  to  many 
of  our  farmers  along  the  route  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Prob- 
ably there  is  not  a  man  living  at  the 
present  day  that  can  point  out  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  exact  line  of  that  once 
well  defined  pathway.  We  only  know 
that  it  came  across  what  used  to  be  call- 
ed the  "Eighty  Acre  Woods,"  passing- 
near  a  large  spring  on  the  farm  of  the 
late  Samuel  Darlington,  thence  running 
to  the  westward  passed  a  very  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  present  borough  line 
of  West  Chester  by  a  spring  on  the  pro- 
perty of  John  and  M.  Darlington,  thence 
throug-h  the  properties  of  W.  T.  Ingram 
and  the  late  Emmor  Davis,  on  each  of 
which  was  a  spring  of  good  water. 
Thence  on  bv  the  present  site  of  Seon- 
nelltown  School  House  and  to  near  a 
soring  at  the  western  end  of  Dr.  Baker's 
farm,  then  on  to  the  old  Jefferis  farm, 
and  across  a  ravine  to  the  property  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Price  on  each  of  which  were 
to  be  found  strong  springs  of  good  water. 
From  thence  the  route  led  over  the  hill 
almost  directly  towards  the  forks  of  the 
Erandywine,  not  far  from  which  and  be- 
fore reaching  the  creek  is  another  good 
spring,  or  rather  it  was  there  in  our  boy- 
hood days  and  previous,  but  is  now 
closed  up,  on  the  property  of  George 
Little,  near  which  on  top  of  the  hill  was 
a  well  marked  camping  site  from  which 
we  remember  to  have  picked  up  two 
stone  axes  and  many  arrowheads.  In 
fact  camping-  sites  are  to  he  found  at  or 
near  all  springs  of  good  water  in  every 
part  of  our  county.  The  route  of  the 
pathway  was  by  no  means  a  s'raight 
line,  but  wound  around  so  as  to  take  in 
convenient  springs  lying  near  the  gen- 
eral line  of  direction.  On  the  Jefferis 
property,  near  the  pathway,  if  not  di- 
rectly on  it,  was  a  quarry  of  quartzoze 
rook  from  whi<h  the  natives  obtained 
material  for  their  arrow  and  spear  heads. 

A  great  majority  or  the  arrowheads 
found  in  this  county  arc  formed  from 
this  stone,  and  many  of  them  no  doubt 
came  originally  from  this  quarry. 

Beyond  the  Brandywine  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  route  of  the  pathway, 
but  suppose  its  terminus  to  have  been  at 
or  near  Peach  Bottom,  where  on  the  is- 
land a  vast  number  of  lmniements  have 
been  found  by  collectors.  The  end  of  the 
pathway  may  have  been  :it  Bald  Friar, 
a  few  miles  below  Peach  Bottom,  where 
are  still  to  be  seen  many  pictured  or 
carved  rocks  in  the  river,  the  work  of 
the  aboritflm-s. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one 


having  knowledge  of  this  pathway 
through  southern  Chester  and  Laneasr . 
counties. 

Bess  than  a  half  mile  above  the  fork* 
of  the  Brandywine  on  the  west  bank  o 
the  east  branch,  and  on  the  farm  of  the  : 
late  Emmor  Seeds,  is  a  co' Section  of  rock 
known  to  few  of  the  oldest  residents  aa 
the  Old  Indian  Fort.  They  are  out  ot 
sight  from  the  creek  and  have  long  been 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  timber  ,so 
that  visitors  to  mat  part  of  the  creek 
have  seldom  seen  or  noticed  the  group 
of  rock^or  observed  the  manner  cf  their 
arrangement. 

These  rocks  are  located  at  the  brow  of 
a  sharp  hill,  about  eighty  feet  above  th 
level  of  the  creek,  and  not  more  thar 
one.  hundred  and  liity  feet  from  it  a:  tile 
nearest  point.  About  one  hundred  yards 
from  tin:--  point  down  the  stream,  is  a 
spring  of  good  water  on  the  Shaw  pro 
pertv,  formerly  known  as  the  .Moil, 
Chamberlin  Spring  to  the  followers  oi 
the  gentle.  Isaa.z  Walton,  who  in  o.-:-  n 
time.-,  frequented  the  banks  of-  tins 
stream  and  here  they  found  a  pleasant 
spot  to  open  their  lunch  baskets  for  re- 
freshments, and  perhaps  enjoy  a  refresh- 
ing siesta  after  the  labors  af  the  morn- 
ing. Fishermen  are  noted  as  a  class  for 
being  tired,  thai  is  constitutionally  tired. 
I  am  somewhat  of  a   fisherman  myself. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  white  man  and  his 
improvements  along  this  stream  that 
shad  in  considerable  quantities  ascended 
it  to  points  above  this. 

Old  men  have  to'd  me  that  they  have 
seen  this  excellent  fish  caught  above 
Jefferis'  Ford  in  their  younger  days.  So 
probab'y  this  has  been  a  favorite  camp- 
ing ground  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  The  old  Fort  is  form- 
ed by  two  or  thrce  large  rocks  that  pro- 
ject from  the  hill  side,  covering  a  spac- 
er' about  fifteen  by  twenty  feet.  Under 
these  is  a  cave  or  space  varying  in  height 
from  five  feet  to  less  than  a  foot,  and  ex- 
tending back  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet.  Around  the  mouth  of  this  cave  Ls  a 
pathway  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  width, 
with  large  bowlders  bordering  tin?  outer 
edge  when  1  firsi  saw  it  many  years  ago. 
One  or  two  have  since  been  thrown  oft 
the  platform  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  -v 
half  dozen  persons  or  more  could  f.nl 
convenient  shelter  in  the  cave  from  any 
storm.  The  timber  has  all  bevn  cut  awa> 
from  around  the  fort  within  the  la~st  ye..r 
or  two,  and  a  stump  in  the  old  pathway 
In  front  of  the  cave  shows  the  ring 
marks  of  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ot*  growth.  A  short  d'>- 
tanee  back  of  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  rocks  is  a  small  spot  ot 
ground  said  to  have  been  cleared  by  the 
Indians  and  used  by  them  in  growing 
such  vegetables  as  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  use  for  food.  There  !s  no  evidence 
of  forest  trees  ever  having  grown  o'i 
this  spot.  I  am  told  by  an  old  resideni  on 
this  farm  that  there  was  formerly  a  well 
worn  pathway  from  this  garden  spot 
leading  down  to  the  ChamDeriin  Spring. 
but  the  whoie  hillside  is  now  so  over- 
grown with  brush,  briars,  and  weeds 
that  the  pathway  can  no  longer  be  trac- 
ed. From  tl^e  top  of  the  rocks  may 
now  be  aid  a  very  pretty  view  ud  the 
valley  of  the  Brandywine,  where  th ■■ 
stream  makes  a  graceful  turn  below  Jef- 
feris' bridge  to  the  west  running  direct- 
ly towards  the  rock,  for  nearly  j  l»  '■' 
mile  through  the  pretty  meadows  of  the 
>):s  Chas.  W.  Roberts  property.  No 
doubt  this  old  Port  was  otter  1  rtstii 
place  and  a  shelter  for  parties  of  nomad* 
as   they   passed   to   and   iro   between   the 


Delaware  an  J  Susquehanna  Rivers,  as  It 
could  not  have  been  far  from  their  great 
pathway,  and  having  convenient  ford- 
ing places  in  Van  immediate  vicinity.  It 
may  have  been  the  site  of  many  a  san- 
cuinary  battle  of  which  we  have  no 
record,  as  the  approach  tc  it  must  al- 
ways have  been  very  difficult  and  dan- 
L't-rous  to  a  storming'  party. 

The  only  tradition  in  relation  to  the 
Fort  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
comes  down  to  us  through  one  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  states  that  an  alarm  came  one 
morning  and  spread  rapidly  around 
amongst  the  neighbors,  that  a.  party  of 
Indians  on  the  war  path  were  coming 
down  the  creek  road  and  soon  was  heard 
what  appeared  to  be  trie  screaming  and 
yelling  of  a  large  party  of  savages. 

The  neighbors  hurriedly  assembled 
with  guns  and  pitchforks  at  the  old 
Fort  as  the  best  place  for  defence.  Later 
the  cause  of  alarm  proved  to  have  come 
from  a  farmer's  ox  cart  that  was  coming 
down  from  the  valley  hills  making  a 
treat  screeching,  the  farmer  having 
failed  to  grease  the  axle  before  starting 
in  the  morning.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  Indian  scare  in  Chester  county. 

MARKERS    SUGGESTED. 

When  Mr.  Sbarpless  had  concluded  the 
reading  of  his  paper  the  President  ask- 
ed if  any  one  had  anything  to  say  upon 
the  subject. 

J.  Newton  Huston,  Esq..  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Historical 
.Society  would  take  steps  to  have  an 
appropriate  marker  set  up  at  the  site 
of  the  old  fort,  and  at  points  along  the 
line  of  the  old  Indian  trail.  "These 
points  will,"  he  said,  "be  quite  as  inter- 
esting to  future  generations  as  the 
routes  marched  over  by  armies  and 
their  proper  marking  would  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  them." 

Prof.  Philips  said:  "That  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  committee  and  will 
no  doubt  be  the  subject  of  consideration 
by  them." 

COLOMAL  LEGISLATION. 


An     Able     Paper    Read    by    Miss    Isabel 
Darlington 

Miss  Isabel  Darlingtun,  who  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  on 
the  roil  of  Chester  county  attorneys. was 
introduced  and  read  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  very  instructive  paper  upon 
the  theme  of  "Colonial  Legislation  in 
Pennsylvania  Between  1700  and   1724." 

Miss  Darlington  introduced  her  subject 
with    the   following  language: 

"I  love  the  Quakers!  Yes,  if  the  sea 
old  not  make  me  so  ill,  in  thy  bosom,  O 
Pennsylvania,   would  I   finish  my  days!' 

N'uw  a  more  incongruous  figure  amid 
'he  rude  simplicities  of  colonial  life 
could  haidly  be  conceived  than  that  of 
voitaire,  that  brilliant  eveophant  of  the 
courts  of  kings,  the  author  of  these 
words,  and  yet  they  have  an  interest  aa 
Indicating  the  reputation  for  tolerance 
and  pru-perity  which  Colonial  Pennsyl- 
vania bnre  in  Europe.  Prom  its  outset 
»ne  Ci'lnny  enjoyed  a  certain  distinction 
by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  position 
<>f  its  proprietor.  William  Penn  was  the 
advex  ate  and  crmmninn  of  a  Beet  de- 
sPis<  1  by  the  aristocracy,  and  yet  aa  the 
J"n  "f  a  great  admiral,  he  won  the  royal 
favor  and  secured    the   princely  grant  nf 


a  fee  simple  title  to  over  forty  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  iand  was 
to  be  held  "in  free  and  common  socage, 
by  fealty  only  for  al  lservices,  and  pay- 
ing therefore,  to  us,  our  heires  and  suc- 
cessors two  braver  skins  to  bee  delivered 
at  our  said  Castle  of  Windsor,  on  the 
first  day  of  Januarie  in  every  years." 
The  Province  arid  Seigniore  of  Pennsyl- 
vania thus  created  was  in  effect  a  huge 
fief  heid  of  the  crown  by  its  proprietor, 
who  was  not  only  feudal  lord  of  the  Bail, 
but  governor  of  the  province  as  well. 
This  vesting  cf  the  government  and  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  land  in  the 
same  individual  was  a  fruitful  source  oS 
struggle  between  the  Proprietors  and  the 
people,  the  authority  nf  the  Proprietors, 
however,  survived  royal  jealousy,  fam- 
ilv  dissensions  and  political  attacks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  from 
1G92  to  1K9-S,  Penn  and  his  sons  and  their 
sons  held  the  Province  down  to  the 
American  Revolution,  a  period  of  94 
years.  The  creation  and  possession  to 
himself  and  his  children,  for  so  long  a 
period,  of  so  vast  an  estate,  is  unique 
in  h'.story. 

Charles  II  In  his  charter,  emoowered 
"the  Proprietor,  his  heires,  their  depu- 
ties and  lieutenants  to  ordeyne,  make, 
enact  and  under  his  and  their  seales  to 
publish  unv  Lawes  whatsoever,  *  *  * 
by  arm  with  the  advice,  sssent  and  ap- 
r.-robaeon  of  the  freemen  of  the  said 
countrey,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,  pro- 
vided that  a  transcript  or  duplicate  oi 
all  lawes  which  shall  been  so?  as  afore- 
said made  and  published  within  the  said 
province  shah  within  five  years  after  the 
making  thereof,  he  transmitted  and  de- 
livered to  the  Privy  Council  •  *  *  ana 
if  any  of  the  said  lawes,  within  the 
space  of  six  months  shall  be  adjudged 
and  declared  to  bee  void,  then  they  shall 
become  void,  otherwise  shall  remaihe 
and  stand  in  full  force."  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  the  laws  were  firsK  examined 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  and  generally  upon 
their  renort  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  oassed  upon  and  al- 
lowed or  disailowe.  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. .      . 

This  supervisory  power  was  exercised 
with  no  sparing  hand.  Of  tiie  first  batch 
of  105  laws  sent  over  by  the  Governor 
and  Proprietor,  52  were  disallowed.  The 
grounds  of  disallowance  were  various, 
the  mest  usual  being  that  "The  law  of 
England  was  not  so.  Acts  which  spoke 
of  offences  against  "the  governmem." 
Instead  of  "her  Majesty's  government," 
were  struck  dawn  wholesale;  an  act 
passed  for  special  protection  of  the  Pro- 
prietor and  Governor,  and  one  for  con- 
firming the  privileges  of  a  freeman, 
were  rejected  as  reflecting  upon  the  pro- 
tection already  afforded  by  law  to  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

The  commercial  interests  of  England 
were  never  lost  sight  of;  when  the  colon- 
ists sought  to  prevent  tne  sale  of  ill- 
tanned  leather,  the  Commissioners  ob- 
jected, "It  can  not  be  expected  that  en- 
couragement should  be  given  by  law  tu 
the  making  cf  any  manufactures  in  the 
plantations,  it  being  against  the  advan- 
tage of  England;"  and  iarer  when  in  —e 
efforts  to  foster  the  home  consumption 
of  grain,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding 
the  uae  of  molasses  or  coarse  sugar  In 
the  brewing  of  beer  or  ale.  it  was  sub- 
mitted, "This  act  has  a  very  bad  ten- 
dency to  encourage  tillage  to  the  hurt 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  discourage  the 
suear    colonies,    which     ought     for     the 


good  of  Great  Britain  to  be  encouraged." 
Where  the  interest  arm  dignity  of  the 
home  government  were  not  concerned, 
the  Council  exercised  in  most  cases  a 
salutary  restraint.  Many  acts  were  dis- 
approved because  nf  the  uncertainty  of 
their  terms  and  their  liability  to  arbi- 
trary construction,  for  example  the  act 
against  scolding,  where  scalds  were 
designated  as  persons  "clamorous  with 
their  tongues"  and  the  penalty  was  "to 
he  gagged  and  stand  in  seme  public 
place"  without  saying  how  long:  some 
because  the  penalty  was  inhumane,  as 
selling  burglars  and  persons  guilty  of 
arson,  when  una.,  p  to  make  fourfold 
satisfaction,  or  unreasonable,  ''art  laying 
a.  penalty  on  a  person  for  drinking 
healths,  without  being  drunk;"  some 
because  a  crime  was  declared  without 
the  requirement  of  evil  intent,  where 
such  intent  was  essential,  as  the  act 
against  murder  where  the  the  words 
"wilfully  or  premeditately  kill  another-' 
were  used  instead  of  "wilfully  and  pre- 
meditately, tor  that  wilful  killing  alone 
may  be  in  a  sudden  affray." 

The  Assembly,  nothing  daunted,  upon 
notice  of  repeal  would  reassemble  and 
re-enact  "such  of  the  saide  lawes  as 
were  of  importance  to  the  countrey," 
answering,  or  attempting  to  ansrwer  in 
form  at  least,  the  objections  made 
against  them.  It  is  almost  puzzling  to 
read  consecutively  these  two  volumes, 
covering  a  short  period  of  24  -ears;  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  progressing  in  a 
circle,  meeting  as  you  da,  so  many  acts 
practically  the  same,  two  and  three 
times,  and  rinding  in  the  appendices  the 
same  objections  urged  against  them.  It 
is  calculated  to  inspire  at  least  admira- 
tion for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  per- 
sistence of  effort  of  our  forefathers. 
Some  times  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
came  very  near  open  defiance:  in  one 
Instance,  to  the  objection  that  a  i  lw  v.  is 
not  conformable  to  the  Indulgence  al- 
lowed the  Quakers  in  England,  they  re- 
plied "that  it  was  as  nearly  agreeable  as 
to  their  convenience  might  be." 

The  legislation  of  the  period,  to  which 
•we  are  directing  our  attention  to-night, 
from  1700  to  1724,  found  in  Volumes  II 
and  III  of  the  series  of  twelve  to  be 
published  by  the  Commission  on  Colon- 
ial Legislation  prior  to  1S00,  appointed  by 
the  ae:  of  Assembly  of  May  19th,  1887, 
may  he  regarded  as  practically  the  be- 
ginning of  our  system  of  law.  Before 
leaving  England.  Penn  had  drafted  a 
frame  of  government  and  a  body  of 
laws  known  as  the  "Laws  agreed  upon 
in  England,"  but  these.  together  with 
the  laws  passed  in  the  Province  between 
1682  and  1692,  had  been  abrogated  or  dis- 
regarded by  the  royal  Governor.  Fletch- 
er. When  petitior.t-i  by  the  Assembly  to 
confirm  their  rights  and  liberties,  he 
bluntly  replied,  "These  laws  and  that 
model  of  government  is  dissolved  and  at 
an  end."  Between  Penn's  restoration  in 
1694  and  his  arrival  in  the  Colony  in 
1699,  little  or  no  legislation  was  passed. 

The  first  act  passed  at  that  "General 
Assembly  begun  and  holden  at  New- 
castle, the  14th  day  of  October,  1700." 
was  one  concerning  liberty  of  con- 
science: "Every  person  who  shall  confess 
and  acknowledge  one  Almighty  God,  to 
be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  the  Ruler 
of  the  World,  and  that  he  is  obliged  in 
conscience  to  live  peaceable  and  quietly 
under  the  civil  government,  every  per- 
son so  professing  Is  to  be  unmolested 
for  his  conscientious  persuasion  or  prac- 
tice." This  was  a  broad  platform  for 
those   days,    or   any    days   for    that    mat- 


ter; we  hays  hardly  grown  up  to  it  ye>— 
but  to  the  end  "that  looseness,  irreligi  . 
and  atheism  may  not  creep  in  under  pre- 
tense of  conscience,"  it  was  further  en- 
acted "that  according  to  the  example  oi 
the  primitive  Christiana,  and  for  thy 
ease  of  creation,  every  first  day  of  the 
week,  called  the  Lord's  Day,  people  shali 
abstain  from  their  usual  and  cammoi 
toil  and  labor,  that  whether  masters 
parents,  children  or  Servants,  they  may 
the  better  dispose  themselves  to  read 
the  Scriptures  of  truth  at  home,  or  fre- 
quenl  such  meetings  of  religious  worship 
abroad  as  may  best  suit  their  respective 
persuasions." 

This  act  was  pleasing  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  no  particular,  "no  regard  b  >- 
Ing  had  in  it  to  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  also  for  that  in  the  indulgence  al- 
lowed to  the  Quakers  in  England  (which 
sort  of  people  are  also  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania),  they  were 
obliged  by  declaration  to  profess  faith  in 
the  Trinity  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Scriptures  or  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration, 
and  also  for  that  none  can  tell  wh  lc 
conscientious  practices  allowed  by  the 
act  may  extend  to  and  also  for  that  on 
Sunday  they  are  only  enjoined  for  their 
ease  to  abstain   from   labor  and  toil." 

The  Assembly  in  1706  passed  another 
law  meeting  the  objections  as  to  the 
Trinity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
and  omitting  the  portion  of  the  former 
act  to  the  effect  that  anyone  abusin  ■  or 
deriding  any  other  for  his  or  her  dif- 
ferent persuasion  and  practice  of  re,  s- 
ion  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  disturber 
of  the  peace.  The  restraining  of  the  peo- 
ple from  labor  on  tne  first  day  of  the 
week  was  made  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arate act  and  both  were  allowed  to  be- 
come laws  by  lapse  of  time  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proprietary  charter,  hav- 
ing been  considered  by  the  Queen  in 
Council  and  not  acted  upon. 

TAKING  OP  OATHS. 
The  manner  prescribed  for  taking  at 
oaths  and  affirmations  in  the  Colony 
was  a  departure  from  that  established 
in  England,  as  Miss  Darlington  showed 
in   the   following   language: 

oi  England  Parliament  had  enacted  a 
form  of  affirmation  to  be  taken 
Quakers  in  lieu  of  an  oath:  "I  do  de- 
clare in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
the  witness  of  what  T  say,"  b'  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  they  should  no- 
be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  criminal 
cases,  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  bear  any 
office  of  profit  in  the  government.  Penn 
in  one  of  his  memorials  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  on  tins  subject,  said: 
"Such  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  means  an 
entire  failure  of  justice,  for  want  of 
magistrates  and  officers,  juries,  etc., who 
can  in  conscience  take  an  oath,  so  great- 
ly doth  the  number  of  people  called 
Quakers-  exceed  that  of  all  other  per- 
hu  isions  in  that  province.  *  *  *  I  can 
not  see  any  reason  to  oust  the  people, 
that  made  it  a  country,  from  -.■•  gov- 
ernment of  it  for  their  tenderness  about 
an  oath,  that  went  thither  to  avoid  it 
with  other  things." 

The  act  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  the 
session  of  1700  was  to  th  effect  that  .ill 
witnesses  might  give  evidence  by  sol- 
emnly promising  ro  speak  the  trut  .,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  matt  r  or 
thing  in  question,  false  witness  being 
treated  as  perjury,  the  name  of  God  not 
being  mentioned. 

This  ai  t.  together  with  those  passed 
!n    the   session*  of   17""..;,    1710-11,    1715,    ot 


U  same  tenor,  was  repealed  in  Council, 
•  ir  practically  the  same  reason,  that 
liny  exceeded  the  indulgence  allowed 
iht-  Quakers  in  England. 

To  this  objection  the  Assembly  on  one 
uslon  opposed  the  ingenious  argu- 
;■:•!:£  "that  It  was  certainly  considered 
mid  expected  at  the  time  of  the  ro;,al 
(-r.uit  that  their  acts  might  in  some 
i  isure  differ  from  those  in  England, 
otherwise  those  in  England  would  suffice 
.;:  d  ru  such  power  far  altering  them 
i      . i    l  to  have  been  granted." 

\\  h  n  Lieutenant  Governor  Evans  for- 
v. urd<  .1  the  act  ot"  1705-6,  he  accompanied 
H  with  a  letter  which  shows  that  the 
Assembly  at  that  early  date  had  evolved 
the  method  of  legislative  warfare  which 
they  used  with  such  effect  in  their  later 
history.  He  writes:  'The  country  would 
t  •  no  means  be  satisfied  or  the  Assem- 
bly depart,  or  at  least  agree  to  any- 
thing or  what  importance  soever  unless 
they  could  have  that  piece  of  regard 
shown  to  the  exigencies  of  their  circum- 
■  mcea  which  they  said  so  loudly  called 
for  it.  What  in  no  small  measure-  pre- 
vailed on  roe  to  agree  to  this  bill  so  far 
as  I  have  done,  was  that  it  really  very 
much  exceeds  what  caui~  be  expected 
from  an  Assembly  of  this  Province  at 
this  time.  The  representatives  looked 
upon  it  of  so  great  importance  *  *  * 
that  without  it  they  eouid  rmt  account 
they  had  done  anything,  and  seemed  to 
take  it  more  unkind  of  me  ta  hesitate 
upon  it  because  they  had  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  come  up  to  what  the  Queen's 
order  seemed   to  require  of  Lem." 

The  contest  awakened  interest  in  a 
neighboring  province.  The  minister, 
church  war. 'ens  and  vestry  of  the 
''hurch  of  St.  Mary,  in  Bridlington,  raw 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  felt  constrained 
to  utter  their  remonstrance  to  the  Queen. 
They  predicted  "the  entire  ruin  of  our 
1  hurch  and  state  if  these  enemies  of 
both, who  never  want  the  will  when  they 
have  the  power  to  hurt  us,  be  em- 
powered by  a  law  to  destroy  our  re- 
ligion, lives,  liberties,  reputations  and 
•.-tares,  at  their  pleasure."  I  think  the 
zeal  of  the  worthy  churchmen  to  strike 
at  a  rival  sect  somewhat  exaggerated 
the  dangers  to  them  in  the  situation. 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  In 
the  criminal  code  at  that  early  date. 
They  were  generally  a  modification  of 
the  English  system  in  the  direction  of 
<v  meney.  "The  death  penalty  could 
only  be  inflicted  for  murder,  in  the  case 
of  a  white  man."  A  distinction  was 
made  in  the  case  of  negroes  which  even 
tl)  ■.  Friends  seem  then  to  havi  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  class.  An  act  passed  in 
'  '•'  •  :"  K'hshed  u  sneciai  court  for  their 
lr.lal,  consist  ng  of  two  justices  and  six 
ot  Uip  most  influential  freeholders,  with 
t  '*.v-r  to  inflict  capital  punishment  in  a 
'  imber  of  offences.  Bv  a  liter  act  a 
st'i  t.on  was  added  "making  it  an  of- 
Jeiisft  for  more  than  four  negroes  to  be 
together  unless  upon  lawful  business  of 
ini'ir  mast-r." 

The  Indians  were  specially  protected. 
Any  offence  against  them-  was  punish- 
able as  would  be  a  like  offence  against 
an  Englishman,  with  a  discretion  in  the 
Justice  tu  add  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
pounds. 

Various  acts  attempting  to  reeulate 
"'■•-  social  and  moral  habits  nf  the  peo- 
(  •  '■'■•  r  ■  cited  and  much  of  an  lnter<  st- 
fharacter  given  concerning  them. 
i-;  UHlatinj  reli  tive  to  the  establishment 
•>f  courts   and   providing   a   proper     cur- 


rency was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  opposition  encountered 
in  the  Privy  Council  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  where  much  of  this  legis- 
lation was  overruled,  was  given  with 
much   detail. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
As   to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Colony,   Miss  Darlington     spoke     as 
follows: 

Most  interesting  in  connection  with 
this  early  statutory  legislation  is  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Judge  Pennvpacker 
or"  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Penn- 
sylvania Colonial  Cases."  In  the  twenty 
or  odd  more  cases  there  cited,  he  five's 
a  quite  complete  picture  of  tee  mode  of 
life,  language  and  manners  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  two  cases  which  should  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  lot  us  In 
Proprietor  versus;  George  Keith,  TV~m. 
Bradford,  Thos.  Budd  and  Pete-  Boss 
for  the  first  time  in  the  historv  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,  a  Court  of  comoeteht 
jurisdiction  left  to  the  jury  the  "ques- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  sedit'ous 
character  of  an  alleged  libelous  publica- 
tion. David  Paul  Brown  commenting  on 
thee  ■' -  in  the  Forum  wrote:  "We  have 
in  this  trial  evidence  of  the  fact  ■ '■  ■■ 
on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  her  judges 
maintained  in  1G92,  with  a  precision  ... -t 
since  surpassed,  a  principle  ir.  the  1:  ,v 
o:  lioel  hardly  then  conceived  any.,  he:  e 
but  which  now  protects  ever;.-  \ 
tion  in  this  State  and  in  much  of  our 
Union."  The  second  case  which  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  Proprie- 
tor vs.  Mattson,  tried  before  the  Counc  ! 
in  K3S2  This  was  the  tirst  and  last  ir:  tl 
for  witchcraft  held  within  the  limits  a* 
Pennsylvania.  The  evidence  was  of  that 
flimsy  sort  which  in  that  day,  when  be- 
lief >n  witchcraft  was  almost  ucivers  il 
among  civilized  nations,  was  sufi  •  - 
to  condemn  to  death  many  a  \  ir 
wretch.  Penn  charged  the  jury.  Thev 
went  forth  and  upon  tuefr  r-*a  n 
"broughte  her  in  guilty  of  haveing  the 
common  fame  of  a  witch  but  nor  sruilty 
:n  manner  and  form  as  she  star,  is  in- 
dicted." 

I  can  not  refrain  from  nuotinsr  it 
length  Judge  Pennypacker's  concluding 
remarks:  "These  cases  show  us  th  i  law 
in  that  early  time  was  administer.  1  in 
Pennsylvania  with  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  technical  skill,  and  what  is  o:  far 
more  importance,  that  an  enlistm  ned 
spirit  of  justice  and  fairness  eontr  -ll~d 
both  the  findings  of  juries  and  the  ieeis- 
ions  of  judges.  *  *  *  Poor  cr 
end  :  gered  by  the  credulous 
tion  oi  the  age  appear  to  have  gorie  Into 
those  primitive  courts  with  a  fait  . 
tified  by  the  event  that  neither  .  - 
judice,  interest  nor  fanaticism  woul  .  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  them. 
Gntss  crimes  u»d  not  occur  mil  f.  r.  iaus 
punishments  were  never  inflicted  There 
is  but  one  instance  prior  to  1700  c:  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty  and  that 
■ft as  for  the  crime  of  murder.  «  *  * 
The  blood  of  man  or  woman  whipped 
through  the  public  streets  for  differen  • 
ol  i  inian  nev  r  stained  the  s.  1.  oi 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  well  be  as  roe 
not  of  boast  fulness,  but  of  prid 
our  jurisprudence  from  its  very  begin- 
ning justifies  to  a  large  extent  f  •(  - 
>"'■  ative  language  of  the  Abbe  Raynal 
when  he  sa3rs:  'if  despotism,  si: ->••■-/,- 
tion  or  war  again  plunge  Europe  into 
the  barbarism  from  which  the  arts  ind 
philosophy  have  rescued  it,   these   ilium- 


liiationa   of   the  human   mind   will     flash  well  trained  and  furniEhcd  in  le<*aJ  m^t 

forth    in  the   New   World   and    the    light  ters.   Beside  all   that   the  paper  Vvahi- 

win  first  appear  in  Philadelphia.'  "  abel  because  of  its  historic  merit 

J"m°~£aVt?    V'"-'   Wel!    recfjve<\rand1  *he  On    motion    of    Dr.    J.    T.    Roth'rovk     a 

Skill  and   discretion  shown  by  Miss  Dar-  vote    of    thanks    was    extended      to     the 

hngton   in   the  selection   ot   ua  materials,  speakers    of    the    evening-    for    the'r      in- 

the  arrangement  of   them   end   her  com-  s-tructive   and  able   lectures    after  VhWi 

ments  thereon  show  her  to  have  a  mind  the  meeting  adjourned 
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[  Reprint  from  the  Daily  Loc 
urged  by  some  of  my  old 
friends  to  leave 
behind  me  some 
record  of  my  rec- 
ollections of  the 
advent  of  rail- 
roading' in  Ches- 
ter county,  I  have 
concluded  to  throw 
-^  ,  >y'vs$    S§>     upon  paper  a   fe 

'.■^'V  fell  " 


I 


of     such    reminis- 
cences      as     have 
jf'yZ  *-•'■""  /  """•   been   presented    to 

~>*S.,    It       \r'>    memory  in  leisure 
moments      that 
may    possibly    in- 
ii  rest  some  of  those  who  have  come  up- 

•  >n  the  stage  of  life  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  iron  rail  had  become  an  assured  fact 
or  steam  had  even  become  threatened 
with  displacement  by  electricity  us  a  mo- 
tive power. 

To  others  my  notes  will  be  a  bygone, 
too  tedious  and  dull  to  attract   attention. 

I  would  only  claim  that  I  should  not 
he  held  to  an\  very  strict  account  as  to 
dates,  as  my  notes  must  necessarily  be 
largely  fiom  memory  only.  One  may 
<  asily   make  mistakes   as   to   the  date   of 

•  ■  (  nts  that  have  passed  over  his  head 
without  record  more  than  a  half  century 
ago.  And  then  within  the  last  three- 
Quarters  of  a  century  we  have  been  pass- 
im? through  an  era  of  progress  unknown 
'  ■•  the  world  before.  Science  has  made 
phenomenal  advances  in  that  time,  his- 
torical events  htive  or  cum  J  with  such 
ttipidity  and  literally  been  sent  with  light- 
ning speed  all  over  the  earth,  so  that  the 
historian  of  to-day  finds  himself  encum- 
bered with  matter  too  voluminous  even 
tor  his  ever  greedy  pen.  I  will  be  con- 
'•  nt  to  jot  down  a  few  facts  in  plain  lan- 
guage, with  no  utir-mpt  t:>  cover  the 
whole  ground,  leaving  it  open  fur  some 
morn    polished   scribe. 

CONESTOGA  WAGONS  RECALLED. 

Hetween  the  years  1S20  un<l  1833  the 
freighting  and  passenger  business  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  had  as- 
sumed quite  large  proportions,  consider- 
ing the  means  by  which  it  was  curried 
"".  A  line  of  four-hnr-<i  stages  was  run 
through  Chester  county  along  the  Lan- 
caster pike  and  had  become  quite  profit- 
able   t,i   its   owners.     The    freighting    was 
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mostly  done  by  wagons  owned  by  far- 
mers in  Chester.  Lancaster,  Berks  and 
Bucks  counties.  Nearly  every  farmer 
owned  one  of  these  large  wagons,  which 
were  strongly  built,  with  high  wheels 
and  calculated  to  carry  about  two  tons. 
p:ach  was  fitted  with  a  lock  chain  for  one 
hind  wheel,  or  in  some  eases  for  both  for 
use  in  crossing  the  mountains.  Hickory 
bows  were  titled  to  the  wagon  sides  and 
over  these  was  a  canvas  cover  to  protect 
the  cargo  in  case  of  stormy  weather,  the 
trough  hung  at  the  tail  of  the  wagon, 
while  a  water  and  u.  tar  bucket  swung  un- 
der  the  hind  axle.  These  were  know:-,  as 
Conestoga  wagons,  and  were  drawn  by  a 
team  of  four,  five  or  six  horses.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  especially 
after  harvest,  young  farmers  and  even 
ambitious  boys  of  fifteen  years  of  ace 
would  drive  to  Philadelphia  and  secure 
a  load  for  the  far  Wist.  Pittsburg  bt  ng 
understood  as  that  point.  A  half  dozrn 
or  more  would  agree  to  travel  in  com- 
pany for  the  sake  of  mutual  help  in  eise 
of  a'ceident  or  sickness  or  trouble  or  any 
kind.  The  cargo  would  mostly  cordis:  of 
supplies  for  country  stores,  such  as  a 
hogshead  of  molasses,  one  of  sugar,  with 
boxes  of  dry  goods  and  other  lighter  ar- 
ticles  carefully   packed  around    them. 

THE  VARIOUS  WAYSIDE  INNS 
Taverns  lined  the  main  road  to  Pitts- 
burg within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.in 
front  of  which  the  wagons  would  be  lined 
up  for  the  night.  The  horses  would  be 
unhitched  and  tied  to  the  trough,  which 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  wagon  tongue. 
and  there  fed  with  oats  or  corn  obtained 
at  the  inn.  The  drivers,  after  a  hev.rty 
supper,  would  roll  themselves  up  in  blan- 
kets, carried  for  the  purpose,  and  lie 
down  on  the  barroom  floor,  or  perhaps  on 
top  of  the  load  in  the  wagon  to  be  near 
their  horses,  for  a  night's  rest.  When 
the  roads  were  bad  the  wagons  took  the 
Lancaster  pike  through  Chester  county, 
but  if  good  they  took  the  Strasburg  -  <••' 
through  West  Chester.  The  road  was 
much  more  hilly,  but  toll  charged  on  the 
pike  was  saved.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  as  many  us  twenty  of  the-.-  w  e  n- 
In  a  string,  following  each  other  c!  •-•;>•. 
going  through  the  town.  Occasionally  a 
fine  team  of  sturdy  horses  would  carry 
bells  attached  to  the  tops  of  their  names 


and  they  sepmed  to  appreciate  the 
music,  while  it  cheered  the  whole  train. 
The  business  afforded  quite  a  considera- 
bly reveauB  to  the  farmers  of  Chester 
county  at  a  time  when  otherwise  their 
horse?  would  be  idle.  The  trips  to  Pitts- 
burg and  return  required  from  four  to 
six  weeks'  time,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  and  the  loads  carried. 
A  bright  boy  of  fifteen  years.large  enough 
to  harness  a  team,  was  often  sent  on 
these  trips.  I  have  seen  boys  that  had 
to  climb  on  the  tongue  of  their  wagons  to 
mount  their  wheel  horse,  crack  their 
blacksnake  whips  over  the  backs  of  their 
five  horses  pnd  start  for  Pittsburg  with 
all  the  confidence  of  a  veteran.  The  aver- 
age value  of  a  trip  to  the  owner  of  a  team 
was  about  one  hundred  dollars,  or  if  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  back 
freight  of  Kentucky  tobacco  or  Ohio  wool 
he  would  make  it  fifty  dollars  more. 
Often  a  Western  horse  was  added  to  the. 
team  on  the  return  trip,  which  would 
be  saleable  at  an  advanced  price  on  ar- 
rival at  home. 

WHEN  RAILROADS  WERE  FIRST 
THOUGHT  OF. 
From  about  1S23  Rnd  after  there  began 
to  be  much  talk  about  railroads  whatever 
they  might  he.  There  were  none  in  this 
country,  but  some  short  ones  had  been 
built  in  England,  but  as  yet  no  one  in 
this  country  had  much,  knowledge  aboi 
them.  Between  1823  and  1S2S  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  organize  a  com- 
pany to  construct  a  railroad  to  connect 
with  the  canals  of  the  State,  and  thus 
form  a  through  freight  and  passenger 
line  to  Pittsburg,  but  capitalists  did  not 
take    hold   and    each    fell    through. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  STATE  R.    R. 

In  1828  the  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  "provide  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  railroad  to  be  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  to  be  styled 
the  'Pennsylvania  Railroad,'  "  directing 
that  twenty  miles  at  each  end  of  the  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  be  at  once 
put  under  construction.  Soon  after  this 
the  prominent  people  of  West  Chester  be- 
gan to  talk  railroad,  and  about  how  much 
more  a  horse  could  draw  on  one  than  he 
could  on  a  common  dirt  road  or  on  a 
pike.  Steam  as  a  motive  power  on  rail- 
roads was  at  that  time  not  thought  of 
in  this  country,  except  by  a  few  crunks 
and  dreamers  like  Srevens,  in  whom  very- 
few  had  any  faith.  West  Chester  was 
still  then  hut  a  village  of  less  than  1000 
inhabitants,  and  the  spare  capital  too 
small  to  attempt  so  costly  a  work.  On" 
reason  for  the  earnest  activity  of  the 
State  in  pushiner  the  construction  of  the 
State  works  early  in  l^iS  arose  from  the 
alarm  created  at  die  completion  of  the 
Erie  «'anal  through  the  State  of  New 
York.  Our  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
had  been  content  with  the  very  prosper- 
ous business  they  hud  secured  in  the 
West  through  wagon-,  but  here  was  a 
new  competing  line  of  immense  carrying 
capacity  that  could  carry  r.iuls  at  much 
lowrr  rates  and  in  less  tin.".  They  then 
realized  the  danger  of  their  Western  cus- 


tomers going  to  the  New  York  market  i- 
preference,  so  there  was  no  time  for  fur- 
ther delay.  The  plans  decided  upon  wen 
to  construct  n  railway  from  Philadelphia 
to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county:  thenci 
use  the  canal  to  Hollidaysburg:  from 
there  a  railroad  over  the  mountains  I 
Johnstown,  from  which  a  canal  ran  to 
Pittsburg.  It  was  thought  that  suj  erior 
speed  over  sn  much  railway  would  enable 
our  people  to  compete  with  slower  all- 
canal   route. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  RAILROAD. 

The  knowledge  in  regard  to  railr 
at  that  date  absolutely  amounted  to  al- 
most nothing.  Major  John  Wilson,  wr. 
was  a  civil  i  ngin«  er  in  the  Government 
service  and  had  some  experience-  in  that 
line,  was  appointed  engineer  in  eh:«  f  an  i 
placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  c: 
the  State  road.  His  want  of  know!  age 
and  experience,  however,  was  a  heavy 
cost  to  the  State,  as  was  seen  in  later 
years,  when  he  and  others  came  to  better 
understand  the  true  principles  of  1  adding 
railroads.  He  put  in  many  curves  and 
several  irtelini  d  planes,  where  it  was  later 
discovered  there  was.no  necessity  for 
them.  Many  experiments  were  tried  t  i 
to  ascertain  and  secure  the  b  si  sub- 
structure for  the  proposed  road  From 
the  head  of  thf  Inclined  plane  at  Philadel- 
phia t"  Whits  Hall  a  heavy  stone  -.:,  was 
laid  with  a  fiat  bar  spiked  on  it.  u 
failed, and  this  track  was  abandoned  soon 
after  locomotives  came  into  us,  ■>> 
count  of  the  vibration  being  so  destruc- 
tive of  machinery.  The  same  two  end 
one-half  by  one-half  Inch  rails  were 
tried  on  wooden  sills,  but  tr-.-s  soon 
proved  too  light:  the  bars  would  draw 
loose  and  curl  up  at  the  ends  and  in  cir.r 
or  two  cases  were  driven  through  thi 
flooring  of  cars  and  the  sills  soon  crushed 
under  the  weight.  The  principal  part  :" 
the  road  was  laid  on  cubical  blocks  of 
stone,  measuring  about  twenty  in.  hes  cr 
less  on  each  side.  These  were  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  stone  ballast:  cast  iron 
chairs  Were  spiked  to  these  stone  having 
a  slot  in  them  for  the  main  rail.  The  rail 
used  was  known  as  the  edge  rail,  being 
narrower  at  the  bottnm  than  at  th<  h  ; 
When  this  was  'aid  in  the  chairs  it  was 
keyed  fast  with  iron  wedges.  Tiese  were 
a  constant  source  of  expense  as  the  key- 
would  rattle  out  from  the  vibration  as 
trains  puss,  d  over  them,  and  men  had  :.• 
be  constantly  employed  In  walking  the 
whole  road  daily  to  keep  the  keys  in 
place.  This  iron  rail  had  to  be  imported 
front  England  at  a  heavy  expense,  as  :: 
American  mills  were  at  that  time  pre- 
pared to  make  them.  The  rail  w  ;  very 
light,  not  more  than  about  forty  pound: 
to  the  yard.  .  nd  of  poor  quality.  - 
it  crushed  down  quickly  as  so  •  -  l 
motives   were  brought   into  use. 

The  Columbia  Railroad  war,  finished  in- 
to the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1?S3,  enter- 
ing it  at  Vine  street,  from  whi    h   p 
city  track  !oid  ■  'i  statu-  sills  was 
down    Broad,    Market    and    Third    street; 
to  the   foot   of    Lock. 


I  WELL.  TO  THE  CONESTOGAS. 
:oon  ci.s  the  Columbia  Road  was 
i    for   travel     the     through   line   of 

i,n  tin'  Lancaster  pike  was  taken 
.!   horses   with   drivers    were   trans- 

M   the   railroad.       The     cars   first 
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brought  into  use  for  passenger  travel 
were  four  wheeled,  the  body  similar  to 
those  of  the  Troy  coaches,  but  much  lar- 
K>'r.  The  body  was  swung  on  two  heavy 
straps  attached  to  wooden  springs  at  each 


end  of  the  truck  somewhat  similar  t~> 
those  In  common  use  on  choirs  and  gigs 
of  that  time.  Tho  cars  were  very  light  in 
compurison  to  the  street  cars  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  car  to  jump  off  the  track,  in  which  case 
the  passengers  would  be  asked  to  get  out 
and  help  the  conductor  lift  it  on  again, 
which  they  always  cheerfully  did.  The 
cars  would  carry  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
persons,  giving  each  one  a  comfortable 
seat  either  inside  or  on  top  with  the 
driver. 

It  was  probably  in  1831  when  the  writer 
then  a  small  bay  first  gained  any  in- 
formation, not  to  say  knowledge  of  rail- 
roading, and  that  was  of  a  very  misty 
character. 

"AIR  LINE"  ROUTK  TO  NEW  YORK. 
One  day  I  noticed  a  small  body  of 
strange  gentlemen,  say  half  a  dozen, 
standing  in  the  meadow  below  the  old 
farm  house  on  Dean  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  A.  D.  Sharpies,  then  my  home. 
With  all  of  the  natural  curiosity,  as  well 
as  impudence  of  the  average  small  boy, 
I  walked  down  to  the  party  to  try  and 
learn  what  was  up.  From  their  con- 
versation I  eoon  gathered  that  they 
were    taking    a    preliminary    view    of      a 
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FIRST    LOCOMOTIVE    BROUGHT     TO 

AMERICA. 
route  with  a  purpose  looking  towards 
constructing  a  railroad  from  Baltimore 
to  New  York.  They  had  come  from  the 
direction  of  Lenape  and  it  was  agreed 
that  to  cross  the  Wilmington  road  just 
south  ot"  where  the  Public.  School  now 
stands,  pass  around  the  eastern  limits- 
of  the  town  and  thence  on  to  some  point 
on  the  south  valley  hills  would  be 
feasible.  I  believe  that  a  survey  was 
made  of  this  route,  but  the  valley  hills 
were  thought  to  be  an  obstruction  that 
could  not  be  overcome.  Some  years  later 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore Railroad  was*  laid  up  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  below  the  highlands 
bordering  the  mouths  of  the  numerous 
creeks  running  through  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties,  thus  avoiding  the 
cost  of  heavy  cutting  and  filling  or  high 
bridges  that  a  more  direct  route  would 
have  made  necessary.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  P.,  W.  .V-  B.  Railroad  was 
built,  but  I  do  know  that  in  1S31,  and 
fur  some  time  after  the  principal  route 
of  travel  between  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore was  by  steamboat  to  New  Cas- 
tle. Delaware,  thence  by  rail  to  French- 
town  and  from  there  to  Baltimore  by 
steamboat. 


WEST  CHESTER'S  FIRST  RAILROAD 

During  tlie  year  1330  there  had  been 
much  talk  amongst  the  citizens  of  West 
Chester  ns  to  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  constructing  a  railroad  to 
connect  with  the  Columbia  road,  then 
fairly  under  way,  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, at  the  most  convenient  point  that 
could  be  reached  from  West  Chester.  It 
was  argued  that  West  Chester  must  not 
be  left  behind  in  the  great  race  of  pro- 
gress now  going  on.  And  then  again 
great  profit,  it  was  not  doubted,  would 
accrue  from  the  venture  to  all  stock- 
holders who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  in  oti  the  ground  floor. 

A  public  meeting  was  railed  December 
11th,  1820,  at  the  Turk's  Head  Hotel, 
with  Judge  Isaac  Darlington  in  the  chair 
and  I'.  Frazer  Smith  as  secretary.  A 
con, mi;:  ;e  was,  appointed  to  confer  with 
Major  John  Wilson  and  advise  with  him 
upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Canal  Commissioners 
sent  a  corps  of  engineers  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  and  himself  made  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cosr.  A  practic- 
able route  having  he-en  laid  out  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  first  meeting  re- 
ported the  fact  to  a  second  meeting  held 
December  22d.  and  a  goner.. 1  town  meet- 
ing was  called  for  December  24th  to  take 
further  a.  tion.  Ziba  Pyle,  Esq.,  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  P.  Frazer  Smith 
appointed  secretary.  Dr.  Wm.  Darling- 
ton, from  the  committee,  made  a  report 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
resolution    passed    unanimously: 

1st.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to 
construct  a  railway  from  the  borough  of 
West  Chester  to  intersect  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway  at  such  point  as  shall 
tie   found   most  eligible 

2d.  Resolved,  That  Dr.  William  Dar- 
lington,  Wm.  H.  Dillingham,  Thomas 
Williamson,  Ezra  Cope,  David  Town- 
send, Thomas  S.  Bell  and  John  H.  Brad- 
ley, Esq.,  be  a  committee  whose  duty 
it  ahal!  be  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  a  law  authorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  company  to  construct  the  said 
railway. 

January  Sth,  1831,  Major  Wilson  reports 
that  he  has  located  a  satisfactory  route 
and  submits  an  estimate  of  the  same, 
amounting  to  $SS.021.29.  The  chartei  was 
obtained  July  18th,  1S31.  with  all  of  the 
privileges  and  concessions  asked  for  by 
the  petitioners.  This  was,  I  think,  the 
first  railroad  charter  grunted  by  the 
State  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  wan 
probably  more  liberal  than  any  that 
has  been  since  enacted,  the  statesmen 
at  Harrisburg  nt  that  time  all  being  so 
devoid  of  knowledge  on  railroad  matters 
that  they  d:d  not  realize  what  they  were 
granting,  nor  the  future  effects  of  the 
same. 

SUBSCRIPTION    BOOKS    OPENED. 

In  pursuance  at  the  purpose  of  this 
act  the  commissioners  advertised  that 
the  books-  for  subscriptions  of  stuck 
would  be  opened  at  the  Merchants' 
MinVe  House,  in  Philadelphia;  at  the 
Paoll    Tavern,    and    at    the      Washington 


House,  in  West  Chester,  on  Tuesdav 
the  22d  of  March,  1831.  On  that  day  tt  - 
books  were  opened  at  the  points  stated, 
and  a  grand  rush  was  made  to  subscribe 
for  shares  of  stock;  men  fought  i  r 
places  in  line  to  secure  it  befor-  i~ . 
should  he  taken  and  in  a  few  mina:!  ■: 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  sto  : 
authorized  had  been  subscribed  for,  a:  ■: 
Liter  was  reduced  by  the  Commissioner- 
as  provided  for  by  the  charter.  On  ttv 
2vih  day  of  March  the  Governor  i-sa-  j 
htters  patent  to  the  company.  The  firs: 
election  of  Directors  was  held  in  West 
Chester  at  the  public  house  of  Sam;:. 
Babb  when  the  following  persons  were 
elected:  Dr.  William  Darlington,  Zi:  > 
Pyle,  "William  Williamson.  S.  C.  Jeffer;?. 
Jonathan  Jones,  Jos.  Hemphill  and 
Elihu  Chauney,  E-q.  The  directors  elect- 
ed met  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1S31,  a: 
which  meeting  Major  John  Wilson  v.  9 
appointed  chief  engineer  with  John  P. 
Bailey  to  assist  him,  each  at  a  salary 
one  thousand  dollars.  On  May  26th  con- 
tracts for  grading  were  let  in  mile  s  - 
tions,  and  the  work  was  earnestly 
pushed  to  completion.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  board  held  September  18th,  1S32,  .- 
was  announced  that  John  P.  Bailey  h  i 
completed  the  entire  construction  of  to-, 
read  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen 
months.  The  track  laid  at  this  time  w.- 
a  tint  iron  bar  about  two  and  a  i  : 
inches  by  halt  an  inch,  spiked  on  yel- 
low pine  string  pieces  laid  on  chestnut 
cross  ties,  and  the  road  ballasted  1  - 
tween  rails,  making  a  good  pathwaj  for 
horses. 

THE  FIRST  SUPERINTENDENT. 
J.  Lacey  Darlington  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  road  at  a  salary 
of  one  dollar  a  day  when  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  company,  and  Hi  k- 
man  James  was  appointed  general  -  n; 
at  $300  per  year.  At  the  second  am  lal 
meeting  of  the  board,  held  January  23  :. 
1833,  the  directors  announced  that  the 
road  was  opened  in  form  on  the  13th  day 
of  September,  1832.  and  horses  placed  on 
the  road  performing  partial  trips  for  the 
accommodation  and  entertainment  of 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  enterprise. 
On  the  ISth  of  October,  1833.  the  Canal 
Commissioners  had  completed  a  line  of 
rails  to  the  head  of  the  inclined  planes, 
and  the  West  Chester  Company's  ass 
were  at  once  run  to  that  point,  i.  m 
whence  passengers  were  conveye  I  into 
the  city  in  stages  and  omnibuses,  a 
drive  of  about  four  miles  down  tie  w  -: 
side  of  the  Schuylkill.  About  this  tim  I 
was  treated  to  my  first  experience  in 
railroading.  It  had  been  promised  some 
days  previous  and  it  was  an  event  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  expectations  In 
those  days,  and  later  the  eights  and  in- 
cidents of  that  trip  were  a  theme  tor 
discussion  for  many  days  with  my 
school  fellows  who  had  never  traveled 
so  far  or  seen  such  strange  sights. 

HIS    FIRST   R1DL-:  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

The  trip   was  a   wonderfully   quick  one, 

not    consuming    more    than    three    t    ■  .'-- 

in    arriving   at    the   head    of    the    inclined 


nes  The  planes  were  not  yet  ready 
r.-.Vs  cars  nor  was  the  bridge  across 
Si-huy'ltUl  at  their  foot  yet  complet- 
;it,t   a'laree   number     of     mechanics 

Instead   ol"    tak- 


wero  at  work  on  botl 
i,  •  the  omnibus  with  other  passengers 
Ipu,  the  city,  we  walked  down  the 
nl-mes  t<>  examine  their  construction  and 
[o  see  bow  far  the  big  bridge  had  ad- 
vanced   towards   completion. 

From  the  foot  of  the  planes  we  walked 
down  the  iowpath  of  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  to  Fairmaunt  and  crossing  the 
one  arch  bridge  took  an  omnibus  into 
[he  city.  This  bridge  was  burned  in  1S38 
■  «•■  1S39,  and  later  replaced  by  a  wire 
bridge,  probably  the  first  one  of  the  kind 
erected   in   this  country. 


HE   NOVEL   SIGHTS    FOR   A   COUN- 
TRY BOY. 
The    rows    of      oil    lamps      along      the 
:reets,    the   watch    boxes    at   street    cor- 
ers   and    the   cry    of    "All's    well    and    a 


THE  FIRST  DIVIDEND  DECLARED. 
On  January  1st,  1S34,  the  company  de- 
clared their  first  dividend  of  three  per 
cent.,  not,  however,  it  is  supposed  out 
of  their  earnings,  but  the  stockholders 
were  made  happy  with  prospects  for  the 
future.  By  this  time  the  Columbia  road 
had  been  finished  into  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia entering  at  Bread  and  \  me 
streets  In  1834  it  was  deemed  desirable 
by  theWest  Chester  Company  to  have  a 
connecting  road  from  Kirkland  Station 
across  to  Whiteland  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  limestone  and  marble  quar- 
ries and  shortening  the  distance  to  Co- 
lumbia, whence  lumber  was  obtained. 
The  capital  stock  was  ordered  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  the  road  built.  In  the  year 
1835  marble  was  brought  by  way  of  this 
track  from  the  Thomas  quarry  for  the 
construction  of  the  front  of  the  aid 
Chester  County  Bank,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  lumber  needed  in 
West   Chester   came   by  this   route    for   a 


;er  high  and  market,  west  Chester,  about  iss 


cloudy  morning."  of  the  Charleys  were 
sights  and  noises  to  attract  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  a  country  lad  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  anything  more  bril- 
liant than  a  tallow-dip  in  a  tin  lantern 
to  guide  his  steps  after  nightfall.  When 
the  road  from  West  Chester  to  Intersec- 
tion (now  Malvern)  was  finished  the 
total  cost  covering  equipments  and  right 
til  way  was  stated  at  $92,209.06,  which 
w.us  a  few  dollars  less  than  the  original 
estimates.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only 
railroad  ever  constructed  for  less  than 
the  estimated  cost.  Truly  engineering 
was  in  its  innocency  as  well  as  infancy 
at   that   time. 


time.  This  road  was  but  very  little  used 
and  in  a  few  years  went  to  decay  for 
want  of  repairs,  and  proved  an  almost 
tctal  loss  to  the  company.  During  the 
year  1S35  a  lot  was  purchased  on  Broad 
street,  Philadelphia,  south  of  Race,  on 
which  was  built  a  hotel  called  the  ^es. 
Chester  House,  with  tracks  for  the  com- 
pany's passenger  cars  under  parts  ot  ue 
tame.  In  July.  1S3G.  Win.  P.  Shar;  1  - 
was  appointed  Superintendent  ot  tne 
road  and  property,  to  reside  in  Philadel- 
phia from  whence  it  was  thought  a  bet- 
ter supervision  could  be  had  of  thi  prop- 
erty Wm.  F.  Sharpless.in  company  with 
others,   soon  after  purchased   the  udjo.ii- 


ing  lots  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad 
and  Race  streets,  and  thereon  built  a 
large  warehouse  suitable  fur  a  forward- 
ins:  and  commission  house  where  lie  en- 
tered into  that  business  and  from  this 
house  ihe  freighting  to  West  Chester 
was  principally  done  for  several  years. 

RAILROAD   BUILDING  SUBSIDES. 

At  this  time  the  railroad  boom  that  had 
so  excited  the  whole  country  began  to 
subside.  The  times  became  very  hard 
and  credit  grave  way  in  every  direction. 
Banks  and  merchants  who  had  been  do- 
ing a  wild  business  and  extending  credit 
without  limit  failed  in  all  directons.  The 
United  States  Bank  went  down  under  the 
pressure,  carrying  nearly  every  other 
bank  in  the  country  with  it.  None  was 
able  to  meet  its  liabilities,  none  could  pay 
its  notes  in  specie. 

HARD   TIMES   CAME    AGAIN. 

The  Chester  County  Bank  lost  half  its 
capital  in  the  general  crash,  and  many 
others  lose  all  and  went  out  of  existence. 
The  West  Chester  Railroad  Company  was 
heavily  in  debt  and  could  not  meet  its 
interest  and  charges.  The  times  con- 
tinued extremely  hard  from  this  time 
till  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1S42 
gave  relief.  Travel  on  all  railroads  was 
very  light,  and  to  meet  expenses  the  fare 
betwei  n  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester 
was  raised  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  single  trip. 
No  dividends,  of  course,  were  being  paid, 
and  earnest  efforts  were  being  made  to 
sell  portions  of  the  mortgaged  property. 
STOCKHOLDERS  CLAMORING  FOR 
DIVIDENDS. 

In  1839  the  condition  of  the  West  Ches- 
ter road  had  become  quite  serious,  and 
although  a  considerable  concession  had 
been  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature 
in  the  way  of  remission  of  tolls  on  the 
Columbia  road,  still  expenses  continued 
to  press  the  company,  and  its  property 
was  constantly  needing  repairs,  with  in- 
sufficient income  to  make  them.  At  the 
same  time,  stockholders  were  clamoring 
for  the  dividends  promise.!  them  when 
the  road  was  started.  The  Directors  were 
very  much  discouraged.  Much  unjust 
censure  was  cast  upon  them  for  failing  to 
make  the  road  pay  by  men  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  first,  principles  of  railroad- 
ing, and  yet  thought  they  knew  it  all. 
A  few  years  later  some  of  these  discov- 
ered their  ignorance  to  their  sorrow  in 
attempting  to  start  an  opposition  road. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  January 
20th,  1840,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  pub- 
lic for  better  support  and  encouragement. 
They  say,  "It  will  be  for  the  public  to 
decide  whether  this  road  sha'l  be  kept 
up,  or  whether  it  must  go  down."  It  then 
states  that  "Hitherto  the  only  advantages 
derived  from  it  have  accrued  to  the  State 
and  the  community  at  large,"  reciting 
that  "It  has  paid  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  into  the  Stat-  Treasury  for  tolls, 
and  the  borough  of  West  Chester  has  in- 
creased from  a  population  of  one  thou- 
sand to  that  of  twenty-nve  hundred,  and 
has    become    the   seat    of    large   and    well 


established  schools,  diffusing  prosperity 
around  them  under  its  good  influence, 
while  the  stockholders  have  derived  little 
or  no  income  from  their  capital,"  etc. 
There  wen  several  causes  for  discour- 
agement at  this  time.  Four  horse  coaches 
were  put  on  the  common  road  to  run  in 
opposition,  offering  to  carry  passenger- 
at  reduced  rates,  getting  at  the  same  time 
the  U.  S.  Mail  at  half  the  rates  formerly 
paid  the  railroad  company.  These  had 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  of 
enemies  of  the  road.  At  the  same  tim-i 
the  Canal  Commissioners  were  asking  the 
Legislature  for  appropriations  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  the  inclined  planes  by- 
going  down  the  Chester  Valley  from 
Downingtown,  as  it  had  by  this  time  been 
discovered  that  the  planes  were  a  great 
obstruction  to  travel  and  traffic  that  must 
be  avoided,  and  even  some  miles  of  one 
track  had  already  been  abandoned  be- 
cause unlit  for  locomotive  travel.  And  the 
remaining  single  traek  was  an  every-dav 
dangerous  run.  as  there  was  no  telegraph 
line  it  hat  day.  One  head  end  collision  had 
already  been  encountered  at  a  consider- 
able cost  to  the  company.  Had  the  Canal 
Commissioners  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing their  object,  the  West  Chester  road 
would  have  bjen  left  high  and  dry  at 
Malvern.  Fortunately  for  our  company, 
t'ne  State  was  in  debt.  t-:>  the  amount  of 
some  forty  odd  millions  of  dollars  at  this 
time,  and  ..he  Canal  Commissioners  ware 
unable  to  carry  out  their  plan.  The  State 
finances  were  in  a  terribly  bad  condition, 
her  loans  selling  as  low  as  CI  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  road  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  trading  politicians,  put  in  through  po- 
litical influence  who  knew  nothing  of  rail- 
roading as  a  business.  The  road  had  been 
used  as  a  hospital  for  all  kinds  of  party 
henchmen  for  several  years,  until  they 
were  in  each  other's  way  and  so  many- 
big  and  little  with  their  hands  in  t'ne 
treasury  pap  had  absoroed  all  that  was 
in  it.  So  that  nothing  came  out  of  that 
proposition.  The  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners was  re-elected  every  three 
years,  so  that  by  the  time  they  had  fairly 
become  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
their  office  and  had  provided  for  political 
friends  they  were  ousted,  and  a  new  s-t 
of  hungry  heeiers  were  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  incoming  Board. 
THE  WRITER  LEARNS  RAILROAD- 
ING. 
Tn  the  winter  of  1S39  the  writer  left 
school  and  went  to  Philadelpnia.  where 
he  at  once  commenced  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  railroading,  being  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  management  of  the 
West  Chester  road,  and  familiar  with  its 
working  from  that  time  on.  In  1S41  the 
company  was  so  pressed  for  funds  that 
they  sold  out  their  horses  and  made  a 
contract  with  J.  H.  Jones  and  H.  J. 
Brooke  to  furnish  teams  with  drivers  to 
haul  the  passenger  cars.  Wm.  P.  Sharp- 
less  sent  in  his  resignation  as  Superin- 
tendent and  under  the  determination  of 
tie-  Directors  to  reduce  expenses  other 
officers  were  discharged,  the  Directors  as- 
suming their  duties  without  tiny  charge 
tor   services.        The    next    annual   report 


showed  a  reduction  of  $2400  in  expenses, 
but  unfortunately  the  same  report  show- 
.  -i  .i  falling  oft"  ir.  the  yearly  income  of 
y.~-»>.  in  1842  the  condition  of  the  tracks 
h,t  1  become  so  bad  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  have  them  relaid,  and  a 
committee  was  authorized  to  purchase 
six  hundred  tons  of  T  rails  for  that  pur- 
pose. Forty  tons  were  bought  at  thirty 
dollars  per  ton,  and  then  the  funds  and 
i  redit  of  the  'Company  failed  and  no  more 
Iron  could  be  obtained, 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  ADOPTED. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  January 
loth.  1S44,  Joseph  J.  Lewis,  Isaac  Thomas, 
Philip  Sharpless,  Edward  Hoopes.  James 
Martin.  George  Campbell  and  Win.  M. 
Spencer  were  elected  Directors.  Philip 
Sharpless  and  Dr.  Isaac  Thomas  were 
appointed  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  at  once  both  of  them  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
determining  to  lift  it  our  of  difficulties,  if 
possible.  Up  to  this  time  the  road  had 
been  principally  under  the  control  of  pro- 
fessional men.  most  of  them  prominent 
and  able  in  their  specialty,  but  entirely 
ignorant  of  railway  management,  and 
having  but  little  time  to  devote  to  study 
of  the  same.  Railroading  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  all  officers  of  the  several 
roads  were  gaining  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience at  a  heavy  cost  to  their  employ- 

NO  RAILROAD  MAKING  MONEY. 

The  stock  in  every  company  had  greatly 
depreciated  and  not  one  in  the  country 
ii  id  been  paying  expenses.  Norristown 
Kailroad  was  selling  at  $1.00.  In  this  year 
ill.-  writer  bought  one  hundred  shares  of 
Mi.'  Wesl  Chester  road  at  a  dollar  per 
share,  the  par  value  of  which  was  $50. 
The  visible  property  of  the  company  had 
been  so  encumbered  by  debt  th.it  there 
was  no  longer  any  value  in  it,  and  only 
the  franchise  of  very  doubtful  value  re- 
mained, so  that  stockholders  quit  attend- 
ing called  meetings  or  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  its  affairs.  Amidst  all  of  their 
troubles  a  determined  attempt  was  made 
by  the'  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  to 
drive  the  company  from  their  road  by  in- 
creasing their  tolls. 

They  found  that  the  horse  cars  inter- 
f-re.l  w-ith  the  running  of  their  loco- 
motives, were  often  in  the  way,  and  were 
proclaimed  to  be  a  nuisance-.  But  public 
"pinion  was  not  yet  prepared  for  this  nnd 
our  charter  rights  stood  in  the  way,  as 
'••'  it  the  company  hid  privileges  of  which 
they  could  not  be  dispossessed  by  any 
authority  outside  of  the  company. 

THE  RAILROAD  ALL  BUT  STOPPED. 
At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  August 
23(1.  IS43,  it  was  re-solved  thai  because  of 
exorbitant  chares  for  tolls  that  the  in- 
come would  not  meet  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  road,  and  that  if  the  Direc- 
tors should  nut  be  able  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonable reduction  ot"  the  same  within 
three  months  the  Directors  be  authorized 
to  suspend  the  running  of  all  ears  arid 
call  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to 
con-suit  upon  the  best  means  of  disposing 


of  all  the  company's  property  and  wind 
up  Its  affairs.  The  demands  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tolls  was.  in  a  few  weeks  con- 
ceded, and  the  fare  to  Philadelphia  was 
reduced  to  seventy-five  cents.  Efforts 
had  been  made  at  various  times  to  induce 
the  State  authorities  to  furnish  steam 
power  to  haul  the  company's  cars.  On 
January  31st,  1844,  the1  Executive  Commit- 
tee report  that  they  nave  appointed  Sam- 
uel M.  Painter  Superintendent,  and  that 
an  agreement  had  been  made  with  the 
Canal  Commissioners  to  haul  the  com- 
pany cars  from  the  head  of  the  inclined 
planes  to  intersection  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen dollars  per  day  for  each  train.  This 
agreement  went  into  operation  May  2"jth, 
1544.  when  two  second-hand  eight-wheeled 
passencrfr  cars  were  bought  for  the  ser- 
vice. Later  two  new  passenger  cars  were 
ordered  built  by  the  W.  C.  Allison  Com- 
pany. These  had  a  compartment  under- 
neath the  body  of  the  cars  in  which  bag- 
gage was  carried,  to  save  the  wheel  toll 
on  a  bas-gage  car  when  used,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  best  equipped  and  mast 
highly  ornamented  cars  on  the  mad. 
They  were  known  as  'possum  bellied 
cars,  and  were  adopted  by  other  passen- 
ger companies.  Previous  to  this  only 
horse  cars  had  been  used.  Horses  were 
to  lie  still  used  from  the  inclined  planes 
into  the  city  and  on  the  West  Chester 
branch.  In  the  latter  parr  of  1S4-!  the' 
Executive  Committee  recommended  the 
reconstruction  of  the  road  upon  the  same 
plans  as  originally  built,  that  was,  with 
chestnut  cross  ties  and  yellow  pine  sills. 
with  the  old  dat  bar  rail  at  an  estimate.! 
cost  of  $15,000,  and  arrang*  ments  were  at 
once  made  to  carry  oar  the  plan  as  e> arly 
next  spring  as  possible.  By  the  time  this 
renewal  had  been  accomplished  business 
on  the  road  had  improved,  and  prospects 
were  looking  brighter  for  the  old  com- 
pany. May  26th.  1S45,  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners agreed  to  h.au!  the  trains  of  the 
company  between  the  inclined  p'anes  am' 
West  Chester  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  annually.  Horses  were  continued 
to  haul  the  cars  into  the  city  from  the 
foot  of  the  planes.  P.  P.  Sharpless  re- 
ported the  completion  of  the  contracts 
for  relaying  from  Junction  to  West  Ches- 
ter January  lOth,  1S46.  P.  P.  Sharpless 
declined  a  re-election,  his  private  affairs 
requiring  more  of  his  personal  attention. 

WEST  CHESTER'S  FIRST  TURN- 
TABLE. 
This  year  a  turntable  was  put  in  at  West 
Chester.  The  fare  having  been  raised  to 
$1.00,  was  again  reduced  to  T-~.  cents  be- 
•ween  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  and 
freights  were  also  reduced.  The  branch 
road  from  Kirkland  to  Oakland  was  also 
this  year  abandoned,  the  iron  rails  taken 
up  and  sold.  April  2Sth,  1S46,  Philip  D. 
Thomas  was  appointed  Superintendent. 
Although  the  locomotives  used  a  -.  this 
time  were  the  lightest  on  the  road,  and 
scarcely  able  to  make-  time  with  two  or 
three  cars  attached,  it  was  soon  found 
they  were  too  heavy  for  th'-  lightly  Ironed 
structure,  and  as  the  road  had  by  '.iii-< 
time  he-sun  to  show  some  considerable 
profit  over  and  above  expenses,  a  few  of 


those  officers  and  stockholders  best  in- 
formed upon  the  situation  advised  the 
substitution  of  a  heavy  T  rail  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  By  authority  of  the 
stockholders  the  property  of  the  company 
had  a  further  mortgage  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  put  upon  it  to  secure  funds 
for  this  purpose.  P.  P.  Sharpless  was 
again  elected  a  Director.  The  Directors 
and  officers  of  the  road  with  some  friends 
raised  the  money  to  purchase  now  rails 
for  the  road  and  it  was  again  rebuilt 
more  permanently  in  1*47.  This  debt  was 
paid  oft  out  of  the  profits  of  the  road  in 
less  than  two  years. 

THE  ROAD'S  MANY  ANNOYANCES. 
About  this  time  the  West  Chester  Com- 
pany was  again  much  perplexed  and  an- 
noyed by  further  exactions  and  petty  an- 
noyances on  the  part  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners and  State  agent.  And  a  ;  the  State 
works  under  their  management  were 
showing  a  great  deficit  yearly,  they 
seemed  determined  to  prevent  our  making 
any  show  of  profit.  The  inclined  planes 
had  b<  come  more  and  more  a  delay  and 
hindrance  to  business. 

So  unbearable  and  annoying  had  be- 
come the  situation  that  a  few  of  the  offi- 
cers of  our  company  determined  to  see  it 
a  new  route  from  West  Chester  to  the 
city  could  rait  be  found  that  would  be 
feasible  and  avoid  the  State  works  en- 
tirely. 

A  pur«c  was  made  up  by  them  and  a 
small  corps  with  tin  engineer  in  charge 
sent  to  look  up  and  make  a  rough  survey 
of  such  a  route  if  to  be  found  It  was 
shortly  made  and  the  data  gathered 
handed  into  them.  On  a  very  close  ex- 
amination by  these  experienced  sen,  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  road  over  ttie  best 
possible  route,  would  be  at  least  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  On  this  amount  it  was 
decided  an  interest  could  net  be  made 
that  would  warrant  the  enterprise,  and 
the  effort  ended  in  so  far  as  the  origi- 
nators of  the  scheme  were  concerned. 
A  SECOND  ROAD  CONCEI VED. 
New  parties,  however,  composed  large- 
ly  of  professional  men  in  West  Chester, 
some  enemies  of  the  oh)  West  Chester 
road,  and  some  able  business  men  of 
Delaware  county  who  wished  to  see  their 
section  opened  up.  determined  to  make  a 
trial  survey  of  a  route  through  the  south- 
ern end  of  Delaware  county.  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Gay.  one  of  the  most  prominent  engi- 
neers of  his  day.  was  engaged  to  make 
the  survey  and  estimate  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Gay  at  that  time  was  supposed  to 
be  out  of  a  job  and  looking  for  another. 
His  estimate  footed  up  $768,829.03.  This 
estimate  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  his  employers,  as  they  had  anti- 
cipated its  beinu-  much  less.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sickles,  another  engineer  just  then  also 
out  of  a  job,  was  called  upon  to  make 
another  survey  over  the  same  route  with 
a    revised   e-timate. 

He  at  once  seeing  where  the  difficulty 
lay,  rind  knowing  that  none  of  bis  em- 
ployers knew  anything  about  railroading. 
made    his   estimate    about    one     hundred 


thousand  dollars  less  in  amount.  This 
seemed  to  suit  the  parties  interested.  A 
public  meeting  was  called  and  a  company 
was  organized  to  build  what  was  called 
the  "West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Railroad,"  with  John  S.  Bowen,  a  West 
Chester  lawyer,  as  President.  Mr.  Sb  i-.i 
was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  August 
12th,  1S51,  and  work  was  commenced  t  > 
locate  the  road.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  old  West  Chester  road  h.  Id  J 
uary  IStb,  1847,  P.  P.  Sharpless  was  again 
elected  director.  In  April,  1S48,  Philip  D. 
Thomas  resigned  his  position  as  g< 
manager  of  the  company  and  P.  P. 
Sharpless  was  appointed  Superintendent 
in  his  place. 

A  PLAN  TO  AVOID  THE  PLANES. 

About  the  year  183S  or  '39,  a  companj 
was  organized  to  run  a  railroad  t-  m 
West  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  tins  oi 
the  Columbia  road  at  or  n=at  Anders  m's 
lane,  now  k:>own  as  Ardmore. 

This  was  known  as  the  "West  PI  il  id 
phia  Railroad,"  and  was  intended  to 
avoid  the  inclined  planes.  The  route  was 
partly  graded,  'out  from  the-  pressure  of 
the  times  or  other  causes  the  company 
failed  and   the  road  bed   was   abandoned. 

la  1851  t!v  State  authorities  took  pos- 
session of  tin's  route,  finished  grading  I 
put  in  two  tracks,  running  down  to  thi 
permanent  bridge  with  tracks  aci  the 
same  and  on  down  Market  street, conm  ct- 
ing  with  the  city  track  at  Broad  stn  1 
About  the  same  time  the  old  West  Chi  -- 
ter  company  made  an  exchangi  ot  their 
Broad  Street  Depot  with  Mr.  John  Ric 
for  a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  .^f  [Hh 
and  Market,  where  th  y  erecti  d  a  fr.  ■  hi 
and  passenger  depot.  In  the  mean  tim  : 
earnest  efforts  were  being  made  by  s  ime 
of  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  direot 
W.  st  Chester  road  to  compass  a  union 
with   the  old  road  in  interests. 

THE  TWO  WEPT  CHESTER  ROADS 
CLASH. 
The  owners  of  the  old  road  finding  that 
their  property  was  yearly  increasing  in 
value  and  promising  fair  dividends  in  the 
near  future,  declined  all  overtures,  know- 
ing very  well  that  it  w  add  be  impossible 
to  build  the  new  road  for  anything  near 
the  estimated  cost,  and  that  lik.-  their 
own, the  original  stockholders  would  meet 
with  a  total  loss  of  their  inv(  tn 
They  also  advised  others  to  take  warning 
from  their  experience:  this  ba  night  ot 
u  violent  newspaper  war  between  the 
friends  of  the  two  roads.  The  Delaware 
and  Chester  county  pipers  were  filled 
with  pungent  articles  written  by  parti- 
sans of  either  side.  Attempts  were  made 
to  injure  the  old  road  through  political 
Influence  with  the  party  in  power,  which 
had  to  he  combat  ted  through  the  sarw 
forces.  After  a  great  struggle  tin  im  :  tlij 
the  West  Chester  Direot  succeed'  I  in 
getting  a  single  track  through  to  Gl  n 
Mills  and  there  for  a'time  was  -■ 
The  road  was  bonded  for  all  i«  w  is 
worth.  West  Chester  hy  n  popular  vote 
had  subscribed  for  $20.00(1  worth  of  stock. 
This  stock  was  sold  for  $4,000  a  few  years 
later,  and  the  original  stockholders   who 


void  at  this  time  came  out  in  about  the 
t-ame  ratio  of  loss.  Some  of  the  original 
stork  was  sold  as  low  as  $1.00  per  share. 
A  final  effort  brought  this  road  through 
iu  West  Chester  in  1S58,  a  little  over  ten 
years  from  the  time  its  charter  had  b-er. 
>btained. 
NEW   ROAD    FINALLY    COMPLETED. 

On  completion  of  the  road  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  the  property  re- 
transferred  by  the  Trustees.  Messrs.  J. 
and  I.  T.  Thomas,  to  the  company,  with 
one  million  of  bonds  outstanding,  and  all 
•atock  sunk,  the  road  having  cost  about 
two  millions  of  dollars,  several  of  its  ori- 
ginal projectors  having  been  ruined  and 
passed  out  of  the  management.  In  the 
mean  time  the  management  of  the  old 
road  bad  been  improving  and  strength, 
ening  their  plant  and  reserving  some  in- 
come for  the  coming  contest  for  the  busi- 
ness of  West  Chester. 

THE  FIRST   TELEGRAPH    LINE. 

The  year  18-50  brought  into  use  the 
Electric  Telegraph  lately  invented  by 
Professor  Morse,  an  invention  that  was 
bound  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  rail- 
roading. The  railroad  business  at  that 
time  although  of  infinitely  small  propor- 
tions to  what  it  is  at  the  present  day  was 
beginning  to  be  dangerous  on  account  of 
its  increasing  volume.  All  trains  had  to 
be  run  on  time,  and  the  discretion  of 
conductors.  Watches  and  employes  would 
frequently  disagree  and  leave  them  only 
accountable  for  accidents,  or  on  single 
tracks  men  would  frequently  have  to  be 
sent  ahead  of  trains  on  foot  to  signal 
coming  trains  that  might  be  out  of  time. 
With  all  of  the  caution  that  could  be 
taken  accidents  were  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent  and  disastrous.  Without 
the  telegraph  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  the  large  amount  of  business  now  be- 
ing transacted  on  most  of  our  leading 
railroads. 

THE  FIRST  WOMAN  OPERATOR. 
Miss  Emma  Hunter,  of  West  Chester, 
was  probably  the  first  lady  telegraph 
operator  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world. 
She  took  charge  of  the  office  in  West 
Chester  in  1S51  whilst  still  in  her  teens 
and  soon  became  an  expert  operator.  A 
young  lady  of  refined  manners  and  cor. 
rect  principles  she  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  who  had  busi- 
ness at  her  office. and  did  much  to  elevate 
the  morals  of  other  operators  along  the 
line, as  she  would  permit  no  vulgar  or  pro- 
fane language  over  her  wires  at  any  time, 
cutting  the  current  when  anything  of 
the  kind  was  attempted,  in  which  action 
she  was  fully  supported  by  the  superior 
officers  of  the  company.  Tiie  first  instru- 
ments made  used  strips  of  paper  from 
which  the  message  was  read,  but  opera, 
tors  soon  learned  to  read  bv  sound.  So 
highly  was  Miss  Hunter  esteemed  by  the 
oompany,  and  although  she  had  re- 
tired from  their  services  some  time  pre- 
viously, that  on  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  ereete-d  to  the  memory  of  Pro. 
lessor  Morse,  in  New  York,  in  1869,  that 
she  out  of  hundreds  of  other  lady  opera- 
tors  was   deemed   most   worthy     of     the 


honor  of  unveiling  it,  and  was  urgently 
pressed  to  come  on  to  New  York  for  that 
occasion.  Tickets  were  sent  her  for  the 
passage  of  herself  and  friends,  with  word 
that  no  excuse  for  refusal  would  b.-,  ac- 
cepted, but  much  to  her  own  regret  and 
that  of  her  many  friends,  she  had  to  re- 
fuse on  account  of  illness.  She  still  lives 
as  the  loved  wife  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  the 
oldest  lady  operator  now  living.  She  has 
long  been  an  invalid  and  a  great  suf- 
ferer, still  retaining  the  cheerful,  amiable 
disposition  of  her  youth.  She  is  •-.-■ 
known  to  be  loved  and  respecter!  by  iIL 
The  telegraph  Hue  along  the  public  works 
was  completed  to  Pittsburg  in  1S46. 
STATE  TIRES  OF  PUBLIC  WORK'S 
As  early  as  1S42  there  was  much  talk 
and  newspaper  comment  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  State  works 
Instead  of  bring  a  source  of  revenue  ; 
the  Commonwealth  as  had  been  expect- 
ed, they  had  been  a  sink  for  vast  sums 
of  money  until  the  State  debt  had 
amounted  to  over  forty  millions  of  <]■  !a  ■ ; 
with  a  prospect  of  unlimited  involveme  it 
if  the  works  continued  in  the  hands  of  & 
political  party  who  used  it  to  maintain 
their  party  supremacy.  Tax  payers  were 
becoming  alarmed.  It  was  seen  that  ta- 
eombination  of  several  railroads  and 
canals  in  a  through  line  could  never  be 
worked  so  efficiently,  as  a  through  line 
of  all  rail. 

AFRAID  OF  THE  B.  &  O.  R.R. 
The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  had  also 
become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  hid 
reached  Cumberland,  and  had  obtained 
authority  from  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature to  pass  through  our  territory  on 
to  Pittsburg.  They  saw  that  if  their  road 
should  surmount  the  financial  difficuit.es 
under  which  it  was  laboring,  and  re  >  r 
the  Ohio  River  at  so  important  a  point 
as  Pittsburg,  it  would  most  likely  control 
the  western  trade  and  throw  it  largely 
into  their  own  city  of  Baltimore,  This 
must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards.  Ar. 
act  was  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  April  29th,  1844.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  reduce  the  State  debt,  and  to  in- 
corporate the  Pennsylvania  Canal  or 
Railroad  Company.'*  providing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sale  of  the  State  works 
to  the  same  company  tor  the  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  This  did  not 
seem  to  commend  itself  to  the  confidence 
of  capitalists  and  business  men,  and  re- 
sulted in  no  action.  Still  discussions  on 
various  plans  were  continued  through 
the  press  of  the  State  during  the  year 
1*45.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  people 
were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  push 
their  road  through  from  Cumberland  to 
Pittsburg  before  March  1st,  1847,  the  limit 
of  time  granted  them  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature.  New  York  merchants 
were  pushing  through  two  railroad  lines 
one  from  Albany  and  the  other  from 
Piermont  on  the  Hudson  -to  Lake  Erie, 
intending  to  compete  for  the  west-rn 
trade.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  people 
were  being  greatly  assisted  in  their  ef- 
forts by  the  citizens  of  the  southwestern 
comer  of  our  State,  as  they  anticipate! 
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much  benefit  to  that  section  on  its  com- 
pletion. Meetings  of  prominent  citizens 
were  held  at  many  points  in  this  State, 
at  which  plan?  were  suggested  for  carry- 
ing out  the  one  idea,  of  a  through  line  of 
rails  entirely  within  the  bojders  of  the 
State.  A  me<  tint;  was  held  December 
10th.  1845,  in  the  Chinese  Museum,  in 
Philadelphia,  presided  over  by  Thomas 
P.  Cop-.-,  and  a  bio  speeches  were  made  by 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Meredith  and  others,  at 
which  strong  resolutions  were  passed 
urging  activity  and  earnest  work  upon 
all  to  push  the  matter  forward  in  every 
manner  possible.  As  we  now  remember, 
being  present,  the  meeting  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  one,  composed  of  the 
most  prominent  and  wealthy  men  of  the 
city.  From  this  meeting  came  the  start- 
ing force  that  later  developed  into  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

After  much  contention  in  the  Legisla- 
ture between  the  advocates  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Company  and  the  politi- 
cians who  feared  the  loss  of  political 
power  in  any  change  en  the  one  side,  and 
those  in  favor  of  the  New  Central  route 
on  the  other,  a  bill  was  finally  passed 
both  houses  granting  a  charter  which 
was  signed  by  Governor  Shunk  April  13, 
1846. 

COMING    HISTORY   O"^   THE    P.    R.    R. 

There  is  new  in  course  of  preparation  a 
comprehensive  and  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  from  1S46  to  1890  by  Mr.  J.  Eifreth 
Waatkins,  C.  E.,  of  which  I  hav.  seen 
the  advance  sheets,  and  can  promise  the 
public  a  work  worthy  of  his  subject,  and 
therefore  prefer  m  leave  this  matter  to 
hi3  abler  pen.  only  m:n::ohing  one  or  two 
points  connecting  it  with  the  older  roads. 
By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
May  11th,  1S57,  the  Governor  was  directed 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  the  main  line 
of  public  works  would  be  exposed  at  pub- 
lic sale  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
sale  took  place  at  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change June  2."th,  1S57.  at  7. SO  p.  m.,  the 
writer  being  present  at  the  sale.  The 
rotunda  was  well  filled  with  prominent 
citizens.  There  was  much  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  people  present  to  see  the  sale 
consumated,  as  nothing  was  known  as 
to  what  action  v.ouid  be  taken  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  or  whether  that 
company  would  bid  at  the  limited  price 
Of  §7,500,000. 

THE  SALE   OF    THE   MAIN   LINE. 

The  auctioneer.  Mr.  Thomas,  asked  for 
a  bid  of  ten  millions,  then  gradually 
dropped  down  to  seven  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  at  which  President  J. 
Edgar  Thomson  made  his  bid,  after 
some  little  delay  and  asking  for  an  ad- 
vance bid  the  property  was  knocked  off 
much  to  the  gratification  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  assembled,  and  the 
State  works  were  handed  over  to  the 
company  August  1st.  1S7".7.  An  offer  hav- 
ing been  made  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany for  a  lease  of  the  old  West  Chester 
road  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the    two    companies    April    6th,    1859,      by 


which  the  Pennsylvania  Company  took 
possession  agn  eing  to  run  trains  on 
satisfactory  terms  for  fivL-  years.  Thv 
lease  did  not  prove  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  old  company,  as  there  was 
no  apparent  effort  made  to  increas  :  th 
value  of  the  property  by  drawing  trade 
to  it,  leaving  the  impression  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  Penn- 


THE    FIRST    STEVENS    LOCOMOTIVE 
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sylvania  Company  then  in  charge,  to  let 
the  property  run  down,  and  impair  its 
value  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  they 
would  be  able  to  purchase  it  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Still  the  old  company  was 
able  during  this  term  to  pay  its  stock- 
holders four  per  cent,  dividends  and  lay- 
by some  surplus.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Direct,  or  as  then  known  the  Me  Ua  ro:«d 
was  doing  a  fair  and  growing  business, 
and  strengthening  itself  under  the  able 
management  of  its  President,  Marshall 
B.    Hickman. 

THE  NEW  ROAD  BUYS  THE  OLD. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  old  company  would  be 
willing  to  sell  out  their  road  and  charter 
privileges  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
on  very  reasonable  terms,  but  were  in- 
formed that  their  terms  were  entirely  too 
high,  and  could  not  be  considered.  Mr. 
Hickman  seeing  the  importance  of  cut- 
ting off  competition  with  so  powerful  a 
rival  as  th.-  Pennsylvania  should  it  ue: 
entire  possession,  and  make  an  earnest 
contest  for  the  business  of  West  Ches- 
ter, which  promis.  (1  to  be  the  case,  came 
forward  with  an  offer  to  purchase  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Terms  were  soon  agreed 
upon  that  were  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, and  a  transfer  wis  made  without 
further  consultation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania people,  and  the  old  road  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Media  Com- 
pany. The  Pennsylvania  Company  at 
once  saw  they  had  overstood  their  mar- 
ket, not  looking  for  a  rival  bidder  in  'he 
debt  covered  Media,  and  complained  !a- 
terly  of  their  treatment,  saying  that  they 
would  have  given  more  for  the  o 
than  the  other  party  had  if  notice  of  the 
transaction  had  been  given  them,  but  the 
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letters  of  their  own  chief  officers  were 
shown  that  closed  their  mouths  on  that 
p  ilnt. 

THE  P.   R.    R.    THEN   BUYS   BOTH. 

The  result  was  that  as  they  wanted 
WV-t  Chester  as  a  station  for  local  trains 
to  and  from  the  city,  they  were  forced 
to  purchase  both  the  old  and  new^r  roads 
ni  a  fair  price  for  each  before  they  could 
get  possession.  I  have  given  the  names 
of  tiie  first  board  of  directors  of  the 
West  Chester  road.  From  <ime  to  time 
at  the  annual  meeting's  changes  were 
made  in  these  and  many  emin-Tnt  men  at 
different  times  served  the  company, 
Amongst  those  now  remembered  were 
David  Townsend.  Jonathan  Valentine, 
Eus<  bius  Townsend,  John  R.  Thomas.  W. 
H.  Dillingham.  John  Tweddle,  General 
Joshua  Evans,  Joseph  Hemphill,  Esq., 
Dr.  Isaac  Thomas,  Philip  P.  Sharpless, 
Fldward  Hoopes,  Anchony  Bolmar,  Joseph 
J.  Lewis  and  P.  F.  Smith,  of  \\  st  Ches- 
ter; Eli  K.  Price.  Thomas  Kimb:r.  Jair.cs 
Martin,  Algernon  S.     Hoberts,     Coleman 


His  work?  at  Broad  and  Willow  streets 
In  Philadelphia  were  large  and  costly  for 
the  times,  and  in  fine  condition  for  work. 
when  he  found  himself  to  be  liable  to  be 
sold  out  any  day  by  the  Sheriff.  He 
called  his  creditors  together,  and  stated 
his  position  to  them  plainly  and  offered 
to  turn  all  of  his  property  over  to  them. 

Knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  strict- 
est integrity  and  honor,  with  rare  ability, 
they  at  once  agreed  to  extend  their 
claims,  and  that  he  should  continue  to 
hold  the  works  and  run  them,  expressing 
every  confidence  in  him,  and  in  his  abilitv 
to  still  manage  them  Co  the  best  advant- 
age to  all  concerned.  Matthew  Baird  was 
then  boss  of  the  machinery  department: 
a  Mr.  Smith  was  an  able  financier,  who 
long  ago  had  charge  of  that  department 
and  George  Burnham  v.  as  office  clerk. 
THE  CREDITORS  WERE  WISE. 

The  action  of  the  creditors  proved  wis.- 
for  in  a  few  years  under  the  carer';:! 
management  of  these  men  the  works 
proved    a    grand    success,    Messrs,    Baird 
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Fisher,  Wm.  M.  Spencer.  Dr.  M.  C. 
Shallcross.  George  Campbell  and  Joseph 
U.  Townsend,  of  Philadelphia.  Of  these 
men  only  one  now  in  lSi»7  survives  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  combined  labors. 

BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 

In  lS;;o  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  originator 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  was 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  builder  of 
locomotives  in  this  country,  lie  was  an 
able  machinist  and  made  many  improve  - 
m»  nts  on  the  crude  little  locomotives  first 
sent  mvr  here  from  England,  and  in  fact 
soon  took  the  lead  for  superiority  in  these 
machines,  although  he  had  to  send  to 
England  for  much  of  the  material  used 
In   their  construction. 

But  the  times  became  so  hard  that 
like  almost  every  one  around  him  who 
was  running  business  on  credit  he  found 
it  Impossible  to  meet  his  liabilities. 


and  Burnham  succeeding  Mr.  Baldwin 
in  the  principal  ownership  of  the  works 
and  the  latter  gentleman  has  long  beer. 
the  honored  head  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  popular  locomotive  works  in 
existence  at  the  present  day.  This  es- 
tablishment had  much  to  do  with  the 
rap-d  advancement  of  railroading  in  i:s 
earlier  days. 

When  the  State  or  Columbia  road  v.  as 
built,  it  was  with  the  idea  and  intention 
that  it  should  be  run  in  the  same  manner 
and  plans  upon  which  all  turnpikes  were 
at  that  time  worked.  In  fact,  a  railroad 
was  when  first  talked  of  suppose;  by 
most  persons  to  be  some  new  fang.rd 
sort  of  pike. 

CURIOUS    IDEAS    OF    RAILROAD. 

Any  one  and  every  one  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  putting  cars  on  the  road  and 
running    them    at    his    own    convenience. 


and  with  his  own  motive  power  in  the 
shape  of  horse  or  mule  flesh  ami  sinews. 
stopping  only  at  collectors'  offices  to  pay 
toll  on  car  wheels.loading  and  passengers. 
These  offices  were  established  at  various 
point  along-  the  line  of  the  Columbia  road, 
one  at  loth  and  Willow  streets,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  next  at  Paoli  and  one  at 
Farkesburg.  with  others  farther  up  the 
road.  Amongst  the  earliest  collectors 
within  my  memory  was  Isaac  Powell,  at 
Paoli,  and  A.  Boyd  Cummiugs,  at  the 
Philadelphia  office,  and  here  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Tom  Scott,  later  the 
abkst  railroad  man  of  the  Rebellion, 
then  clearance  clerk  in  Mr.  Cummings' 
office,   commenced. 

Every  freight  car  had  to  pass  over  the 
scales  at  the  Philadelphia  office  and  be 
weighed,  each  conductor  had  to  produce 
a  synopsis  of  his  loading,  pay  his  tolls  at 
various  tariff  rates  on  different  kinds  of 
loading  and  receive  a  clearance  paper, 
that  would  pass  him  to  his  destination, 
the  paper  to  be  left  at  the  List  office  he 
should  pass.  The  incl  ned  planes  at  Phila- 
delphia  when  first  put  into  service  were 
a  somewhat  dangerous  institution.  Sev- 
eral accidents  occurred  there  from  the 
cars  breaking  loose  from  the  main  cable 
when  they  would  rush  dawn  the  steep 
grade  at  a  fearful  speed,  mostly  to  de- 
struction. 

THE    DANGERS    OF    THE    INCLINED 
PLAN  Ed. 

The  brakes  at  that  day  were  very  in- 
efficient, though  we  ventured  to  run  ••ars 
down  the  planes  sometimes  when  the 
rails  were  dry.  rather  than  wait  long 
for  repairs  being  made,  depending  on 
the  brakes  alone,  but  never  risked  the 
lives  of  any  passengers  on  such  trips, 
though  other  conductors  often  did  so. 
"When  the  rails  were  wet  I  never  took  the 
risk.  Later  little  safety  brakes  made  to 
slide  on  the  rail;,  contrived  so  that  any- 
loose  cars  would  run  on  top  of  them  and 
thus  block  the  wheels,  were  tied  on  to 
the  cable  in  front  of  descending  cars  and 


behind  those  ascending.  The  planes  were 
about  three-eighths  of  o  mile  in  length. 
An  endless  rope  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
and  about  three  Inches  in  diameter  male 
of  the  best  Russian  hemp  was  mostlj 
in  use.  It  ran  its  whole  length  on  grooved 
pulleys  fixed  in  the  centre  of  each  track 
and  abou;  twenty-five  feet  apart.  At 
each  end  the  cable  passed  u-vier  plat- 
forms level  with  the  track.  There  they 
passed  around  large  grooved  wheels. 
The  machinery  was  ail  run  by  a  large 
stationary  steam  engine  set  back  some 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  grade. 
Small  towers  at  either  end  of  the  grade 
were  used  as  signal  stations.  When  cars 
were  attached  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
grade  and  ready  to  b--  moved  a  signal 
vane  on  top  of  the  station  there  would 
be  turned  to  indicate  the  fact  to  the  sta- 
tion at  the  ton,  or  in  foggy  weather  a 
larg  bell  was  used,  when  the. engineer 
would  be  notified  by  a  small  bell,  and 
the  machinery  put  in  motion. 

Isaac  Smith  and  Samuel  Ogden  .were 
long  the  trusted  engineers  at  this  place. 
and  ••Dutch  Jake"  was  the  rigger,  hav- 
ing charge  o:  the  cables  and  ties. 

SOME   OP   THE   EARLY   DRIVERS. 

Of  the  earliest  drivers  on  the  old  "West 
Chester  road  I  only  now  remember  Jeff. 
Cave  and  George  Chio.  famous  old  sta^e 
drivers.  The  teams,  two  horses  were  al- 
ways driven  tandem  except  or.  the 
Schuylkill  level.  The  mimes  of  conduc- 
tors re-membered  are  Wm.  H.  Price, 
Davis  Gill.  R.  Maris  Frame,  George  Zell, 
David  Zell,  Jonathan  Marshall  and  John 
Essig.  Amongst  the  old  conductors  on 
the  Columbia  road,  John  Weiler.  Cap. 
Hambriglu,  Chip.  Parsons  and  Ned  Low 
are  well  remembered  as  favorites.  J. 
Bayard  Jefferis  and  Ziba  Wollenon  s  rv- 
ed  as  clerks  for  a  long  time  in  the  West 
Chester  office  of  the  old  company,  and 
Peter  Burton,  a  colored  man,  with  hi« 
little  black  horse  and  light  wagon,  d'd 
all  of  the  express  business  of  the  town. 


The  Welsh  Settlers  in  Chester  County, 

AND   THEIR    DESCENDANTS. 


An  Address  by  Thomas  Allen  Glenn  before  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  February  17,  1898. 


[Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Local  News.] 


The  members  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society  and  their  friends  were 
tut  i.i  farce  lf.st  evening:  and  their  public 
meeting-  in  Library  Hall  was  a  success 
In  every  way.  No  business  mc-tting  was 
held,  the  call  being-  for  a  meeting-  to  lis- 
ten  to  an  address  by  Thomas  Allen 
C-i'-nn,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'•Merion  in  the  Welsh  Tract."  His  theme 
last  evening-  was  "The  Welsh  Settlers 
In  Chester  County  and  Their  Descend- 
ants." Prof.  George  3VI.  Philips.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  was  present  and  in- 
troduced the  speaker,  who  read  from 
manuscript  which  had  been  carefully 
prepared. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Chester  County:— I  have 
oeen  requested  to  address  you  this  even- 
ing on  the-'  Welsh  Settlers  of  Chester 
County  and  Their  Descendants."  Such 
a  subject  is  too  broad  in  its  seope  for  the 
time  which  your  courtesy  ami  patience 
will  permit  me  to  occupy.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  confine  my  remarks  chiefly 
within  the  lines  that  will  permit  me  to 
present  a  few  facts  eoneerninar  the  early 
Cymric  planters  of  your  county,  their 
characteristics,  the  men  which  they  pro- 
duced, and  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the 
t  !<•,«  from   which   they  sprang. 

In  the  year  16M,  because  of  a  dispute  in 
reference  to  a  division  of  the  Welsh 
Barony,  to  which  I  will  refer  presently, 
a  numhc-r  of  the  Welsh  settlers  of  Rad- 
nor and  Haverford  addressed  the  author- 
ities partly  in  these  words: 

"We,"  they  write,  "being  descendants 
"f  ancient  Britons  who  always  in  th>- 
land  of  our  nativity,  under  the  crown  of 
England,  have  enjoyed  that  liberty  and 
privilege  as  to  have  our  bounds  and  lim- 
its by  ourselves  within  which  all  causes, 
nuarrels,  crimes  and  titles  were  tried  and 
wholly  determined  by  nffloers,  Magis- 
trates, jurors  of  our  own  language,  which 
were  our  equals:  having  our  faces  to- 
wards these  counties,  made  motion  to 
"tir  li'ivrnor  That  we  might  enjoy  the 
same  here  to  the  intent  we  might  live  to- 
gether here,  and  enjoy  our  liberty  and 
devotion,  which  thir.gr  was  soon  granted 
us  before  we  came  to  these  parts." 


So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
this  was  the  first  trumpet  note  that 
pealed  for  civil  liberty  in  the  plantations 
ot  America,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  was  sounded  by  Welshmen,  not 
In  New  England,  not  in  New  York,  nor 
in  the  South,  hut  by  the  inhabitants  of 
HaverfOTd  and  Radnor,  once  in  this 
county  of  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  very  difference  in  the  wording  of 
this  petition  from  that  of  similar  papers 
of  the  day  drawn  up  by  other  settlers, 
makes  us  pause  to  ask,  Who  were  these 
men  who  boasted  their  descent  from  a 
half-forgotten  race;  who  prized  so  highly 
both  civil  and  religious  liberty;  whose 
words  rang  out  so  defiantly  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Province? 

When  Caesar  formed,  on  the  sands  of 
Romney,  the  legions  of  brass  and  leather 
that  had  over-toppled  kingdoms  he 
found  opposed  to  his  forces  a  brave  and 
intelligent  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  even  at  that 
time  was  superior  to  that  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Druid 
priests  "conveyed  a  very  deep  philoso- 
phy. For  instance,  the  three  unsuitable 
judgments  in  any  person  whatsoever— 
the  thinking  himself  wise,  the  thinking 
every  other  person  unwise,  the  thinking 
all  that  that  he  likes  becoming  to  him. 
Ov  the  three  requisites  of  poetry;  an  eye 
that  can  see  nature,  a  heart  that  can 
feel  nature,  a  resolution  that  dares  to 
follow  nature,  and  the  three  objects  of 
poetry— increase  of  goodness,  increase  of 
understanding,   increase  of  delight." 

Their  religious  belief  called  for  a  strict 
morality,  and  of  it  a  writer  has  ob-^-rved 
that  "it  comprehended  til!  the  leading 
principles  that  tend  to  spread  liberty, 
peace  and  happiness  among  mankind. and 
was  no  mere  inimicable  to  Christianity 
than  the  religion  of  Noah,  Job  or  Abra- 
ham." 

The  subjugation  of  the  island  of  Brit- 
ain by  the  Romans  was  only  accomplish- 
ed after  a  severe  struggle  or  sene-  of 
struggles,  lasting  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half. 


The  ancient  Britons  loved  their  liberty 
so  well  that  they  resisted  for  this  long 
period    the    best   soldiers   of    Europe. 

Nor  was  such  resistance  mere  skirmish- 
ing-. The  memorable  revolt  of  Boadicea 
alone  is  thought  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  70,000  Romans. 

The  conquest,  gradual  as  it  was,  did  not 
exterminate  the  Britons.  In  accord  with 
the  policy  of  Rome,  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces were  handed  back  to  the  native 
princes,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
tribute.  Under  Honorius  the  Roman 
troops  having  been  withdrawn  to  protect 
Rome  agonist  the  Goths,  th<-  Picts  and 
other  wild  tribes  from  the  North  made 
incursions  against  tiie  now  defenceless 
inhabitants.  A  large  number  of  those 
Romans  v.  ho  had  s-ttied  in  the  county 
ffed,  and  the  natives  were  left  to  their 
own  resources.  In  this  difficulty  they 
turned  to  the  bands  of  Saxon  sea  rovers 
or  Vikings,  whom  they  employed  to  drive 
back  the  northern  savages.  Having  ac- 
complished this  the  Saxons  turned  upon 
the  islanders,  invited  over  their  com- 
rades to  share  the  spoils,  and  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  land.  But  the 
Saxon  conquest  took  even  a  longer  time 
than  the  Roman,  and  was  not  nearly  so 
complete,  for  whereas  Agricola  finally 
took  possession  of  every  part  of  Britain, 
established  a  Roman  city  at  Chester  and 
posted  garrisons  along  the  great  roads 
which  traversed  the  island,  the  Saxons 
never  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  foot- 
hold in  the  West. 

Says  an  eminent  student  of  British  his- 
tory: 

"The  English  (i.  e.,  the  Saxons  and 
Angles)  had  to  make  every  inch  of 
Britain  their  own  by  hard  fighting.  Field 
by  field,  town  by  town,  forest  by  forest, 
the  land  was  won.  And  as  each  bit  of 
ground  was  torn  away  by  the  stranger, 
th"  Britons  sullenly  withdrew  from  it 
only  to  turn  doggedly  and  fight  for  the 
next." 

It  took,  we  are  told,  thirty  years  to 
win  Kent  alone,  and  sixty  years  more 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  countries. 

The  Britons  were  not  without  military 
genius  in  this  conflict,  which  lasted  un- 
til about  the  eighth  century,  or  ever 
three  hundred  years.  On?  of  their  best 
generals  was  a  man  of  Cymric  blood, 
from  the  country  we  now  call  Spain. 
For  his  services  he  was  granted  a  large 
tract  of  land  including  the  presentcomot 
of  Talybont  in  Merionethshire.  His  de- 
scendant, Ednowain  ap  Bradwen,  held 
the  same  land,  and  Ednowain's  descend- 
ants exhibited  their  title  Jo  it  to  the 
commissioners  of  King  of  England,  af- 
ter the  Norman  conquest  of  Wales. with 
the  pedigree  of  the  possessor,  hack  to 
650.  The  title  was  declared  valid  and 
the  heira  of  Ednowain.  whose  arms  were 
three  serpents  on  a  red  shield,  meaning 
wisdom  on  the  field  of  battle,  continue 
to  hold  parts  of  the  ordinal  territory  un- 
til this  very  day.  Several  descendants 
of  Ednowain  ap  Bradwen.  in  the  male 
line,  were  among  th"  first  to  settle  Ches- 
ter countv— they  were  the  grandchildren 
of  Humphrey  ap  Hugh,  and  called  them- 
selves Humphrey.  r  beli  :ve  that  we 
have  some  of  their  kinsmen  with  uss  this 
evening.  After  nearly  four  hundred 
years  of  fighting  the  Britons,  now  driven 
in*o  Cheshirp.  Lancashire.  Hereford- 
shire, and  Wales,  made  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Saxons,  who  permitted  them 
to  represent  their  provinces  in  the  par- 
liaments which  marked  the  reigns  of 
Athelstan  and  other   English  kings. 


After  'the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, Wales  yet  remained  independent, 
and  it  was  found  impossible,  from  ths 
time  of  Wtliam  the  Norman  to  the  reiim 
of  the  Stuarts, to  impose  upon  the  Cymrv 
Htiy  injustice  without  a  corresponding 
revolt. 

The  uprising  of  the  two  Llewellyns. 
the  rebellion  of  one  Owen  Glendower  arid 
several  minor  conflicts,  are  witnesses  of 
the  love  of  liberty  of  this  ancient  peo- 
ple. 

Three  things,  especially,  were  th" 
Welsh  noted  for:  Their  love  of  music 
and  poetry,  their  love  of  battle,  and 
their  firm  belief  in  the  survival  of  their 
race. 

••Think  you, "said  King  Henry  to  a 
Welsh  chieftain  who  came  over  to  the 
English  camp,  "that  your  people  of  reb- 
els   can    withstand   my    army." 

"My  people."  replied  the  chieftain, 
"may  be  weakened  by  your  might,  and 
even  in  great  part  destroyed,  but  unless 
the  wrath  of  God  he  on  the  side  of  its 
foe  it  will  not  utterly  perish.  Nor  deem 
I  that  other  race  or  other  tongue  will 
answer  for  this  corner  of  the  world  at 
the  last  day,  save  the  people  and  tongue  I 
of  Wales." 

Their  long  acquaintance  with   war  hid 
rendered  them  partially  insensible  of  its      ] 
horrors. 

Their  bards  delighted  in  chanting  the 
pedigree  and  bloody  deeds  of  their  lords. 
We  read  that  a  certain  Cadwgan.  hiv- 
ing met  hia  enemv  whilst  hunting,  =  !<=>w 
him  and  cast  his  flesh  to  be  food  for  I  is 
does,  and  tha-,  afterwards  he  burned  out 
his  brother's  eyes  with  red   hot  irons 

Less  than  three  centuries  after,  this 
man's  descendants  suffered  without  mur- 
muring the  most  terrible  persecution 
for  preaching  the  Quaker  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  George  Fox  began  to 
he  preached  in  Wales  about  the  year 
1653.  and  one  of  the  earliest  ministers 
of  that  faith  was  John  ap  John,  who  af- 
terwards was  a  purchaser  of  consider- 
able land  within  the  boundaries  of  Ches- 
ter county,   who  died  in  Wales. 

The  Welsh  were  eaeer  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  trials  and  burdens  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  those  who  were 
"convinced    of    the    truth." 

'  To  the  superficial  observer,"  says  an 
authority,  "it  would  seem  impossible 
that,  even  after  the  long  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, the  descendants  of  these  war- 
like men  should  accept  and  become  iden- 
tified with  the  peaceful  doctrines  and 
manners  of  the  Quakers:  and  yet  to  the 
earnest  student  of  human  nature,  the 
transition  seems  not  only  possible,  but 
eminently  proper  and  natural.  To  a  sim- 
ple-hearted people  there  was  much  in 
the  simplicity  of  Quakerism  to  com- 
mend it.  while  the  direct  dependence  of 
the  individual  upon  God  and  his  inde- 
pendence of  men  accorded  with  what 
has  been  t tie  sentiment  of  their  racp  for 
generations.  But  when  to  this,  and  far 
more  than  all  this,  was  added  the  con- 
victions thnt  to  them  th-^  call  of  th>=-ir 
God  was  in  >heir  field  of  service,  they 
did  not  hesitate  because  of  the  sacrifices 
required,  or  th.*  danger  to  which  it  ex- 
posed them.  They  were  of  the  blond  of 
heroes  to  which  the  blood  of  martyrs  is 
closely  akin,  and  they  brought  to  hear 
in  this-  warfare  the  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the 
fearless  courage  which  had  character- 
ized   tb.ir  forefathers   c,i  the  fields." 

Under  the  Protectorate  the  Quakers 
had  to  submit  to  the  scorn  and  perse- 
cution of   the   Puritans;   but   their   cruel- 


»-st    sufferings    were    to    come    after    the 
Restoration   of   the   Stuarts. 

In  Besse'n  "Sufferings  of  Friends," 
arid  In  other  works  and  memorials,  may 
be  found  touching  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  chose  who  afterwards  were 
Instrumental  in  the  settlement  of  Ches- 
ter county. 

When  the  Welsh  Quakers  learned  of 
Perm's  design  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
new  world  for  the  oppressed  of  his 
religious  belief,  they  were  anxious  to 
secure  there  a  district  in  which  they 
would  be  free  to  live  and  worship  after 
the  dictates   of   their  own   conscience. 

Their  representatives,  accordingly,  met 
the  Proprietor  in  Lor  don  in  the  fall  of 
WS1,  and  arranged  with  him  to  grant 
them  a  Barony  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  a 
first  choice  in  the  new  lands  they 
bound  themselves  into  companies,  each 
company  purchasing  several  thousand 
acres  to  he  laid  out  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  purchases  were 
made  by  one  or  two  persons  who  acted 
aa  trustees  and  divided  the  land  so 
bought  to  those  who  had  contributed  to- 
wards the  purchase  money.  The  fatal 
mistake  made  by  the  Welsh  upon  this 
occasion.  I  quote  from  my  own  paper 
on  the  Barony,  was  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing-  ac  all  reduced  to 
writing,  and  that  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  persuadtd  by  the  Founder 
•  hat  the  powers  given  hirn  in  his  charter 
and  the  general  articles  of  concession 
to  all  colonies,  which  p:.i.ers  were  signed 
by  ihe  Welsh  Patentees,  would  be  surh- 
cient,  with  his  personal  promise,  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  plan   they  had  in  view. 

There  can  certainly  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  by  his  charter  Penn  and 
his  successors!  were  empowered  to  erect 
Baronies.  It  is  equally  clear  that  under 
the  English  laws  there  would  appertain 
thereto  the  ancient  rights  of  Court 
Baron,  Frank  Pledge,  and  other  feudal 
privileges  and  customs. 

In  England,  in  early  times,  the  sys- 
tem of  Baronial  government  was  op- 
posed to  individual  freedom  and  equal 
justice.  Those  in  the  Barony  were  sub- 
ject, without  any  appeal,  or  personal 
rights  bound  to  be  respected,  to  the 
Lord  thereof.  At  the  great  Manor  House 
was  held  the  Court  Baron,  and  here  the 
Lord  of  his  Steward  received  homage, 
recovered  tines,  held  the  view  of  Frank 
Pledge  or  levied  the  tithes.  If  the  Lord 
held  criminal  jurisdiction,  executions 
might  be  ordered  without  any  appeal  be- 
ing permitted  or  indeed  poss-ib;e.  And 
such  executions  were  entirely  within 
the  law  of  the  realm.  The  tenants  in  the 
Barony  held  by  service  and  were  bound 
to  gather  the  crops  of  their  Lord,  to 
haul  his  wood,  and  to  till  his  land.  In 
addition  to  this  military  service  was  a 
possibility  ever  present.  No  man  there, 
then,  was  a  freeholder.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, all  this  was  changed.  The  exact 
tithes  to  be  paid,  the  fines,  the  reliefs 
and  the  services  that  a  Lord  could 
claim,  came  to  be  defined  by  law.  The 
possession  of  land,  on  payment  of  cer- 
tain rent  or  taxes,  came  to  be  a  right 
that  might  be  bought  and  sold,  and  the 
Foreman  of  the  manor,  or  Receiver  of 
the  Barony,  was  an  officer  elected  by 
«he  tenants  or  land  holders,  and  was 
their  representative,  the  Lord's  Bailiff 
acting  only  as  his  master's  agent  in  col- 
lecting the  rents  and  taxes  due,  and 
fuch  Bailiffs  acted  only  undvr  the  di- 
rect  supervision   of    the    Ket-ve.    In    tame 


it  came  that  the  petty  officers  were  also 
chosen  by  the  people,  each  freeholder 
having  his  vote.  In  early  times  the 
Lord's  tenants  were  not  amenable,  ex- 
cept for  treason,  whilst  within  the 
Barony,  to  any  other  authority  than 
their  feudal  Lord,  provided  he  held 
criminal  jurisdiction;  but  later  this  was 
so  much  changed  that  not  only  might 
they  be  reached  by  process  of  common 
law.  but  they  held  the  right  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  general  government  of  the 
country  and  vote  for  representatives  in 
Parliament.  But  these  privileges  did  not 
detract  from  their  right  to  decide  their 
own  petty  disputes  among  themselves, 
to  rix  their  own  local  ordinances,  and 
to  levy  their  own  taxes  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended  to  be  im- 
posed. It  was  a  modification  of  the  old 
English  Barony  that  the  Welsh  proposed 
to  establish  in  Pennsylvania.  Probably 
their  scheme  of  government  may  have 
been  more  like  a  large  borough  than  a 
feudal  Barony,  but  the  latter  was  of 
course  the  only  form  which  they  cou'.d 
legally  select,  on  account  of  the  area 
covered  and  the  probable  small  ard 
scattered  population. 

The  plan  proposed,  and  which  was 
subsequently  attempted  to  be  carried 
out  in  part,  was  to  f-.-:-:i  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Justices  or  Cine:  Men,  the  Chief 
Justice  or  Foreman  to  act  as  Reeve  ci 
the  Barony.  These  Justices  were  to  de- 
termine all  minor  disputes  coming  un- 
der the  head  of  civil  suits.  Sitting  as  a 
court  in  banc  they  inflict  penalties  In 
criminal  cases.  They  might  also  levy. 
upon  approval  by  vote,  such  taxes  as 
were  required  for  the  support  of  th- 
Baronical   government. 

The  Barony  being  constitutionally  a 
part  of  the  Province,  the  inhabitants 
held  it  their  right  to  be  represented  in 
the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  they  con- 
sidered that  the  entire  vote  of  tr.e 
Barony  should  be  placed  in  one  county, 
viz:  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  tract 
lay.  At  first  they  seemed  to  have  im- 
agined that  the  Barony  should  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  its  own  delegates  to  the 
Assembly;  but  this  having  quickly  been 
found  impracticable,  they  were  content 
to  cast  their  votes  as  above  described, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  to  rest  satis;":;:! 
With  exercising  only  those  right?  which 
seemed  to  them  clearly  indisputable. 
They  insisted,  however,  upon  refusing  to 
serve  upon  juries  in  Philadelphia  or 
elsewhere,  or  to  bear  any  part  of  the 
taxes  of  the  county  in  which  they  were 
included.  Such  were  the  plans  submitted 
by  the  Welsh  to  the  Proprietor  and  ap- 
proved  by  him. 

William   Penn,   no   doubt,   was  entirely 

honest  in  his  intentions,  but  he  was 
naturally  sanguine,  and  moreover  was 
desirous  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
colony.  This  is  not  surprising.  He  had 
at  stake  not  only  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  also  his  personal  reputation. 
Failure  meant  ruin.  These  reasons  led 
him  to  make  many  promises,  given  in 
good  faith,  it  is  true,  but  which  circum- 
stances entirely  beyond  his  control  sub- 
sequently  prevented    him   from    fulfilling. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  his  pur- 
pose to  keep  his  word  with  the  Welsh. 
His  warrant,  given  in  1884,  to  Thora-s 
Holmes,  the  Surveyor  General,  clear  and 
concise  as  it  is,  can  not  be  mistaken.  In 
it  he  says: 

"Whereas  divers  considerable  persons 
among  ye  Welsh  Friends  have  requested 
me  yt  all  ye  Lands  Purchased  of  me  by 
those  of  North  Wales  and  South  Wales, 


together  with  ve  adjacent  counties  to 
vrn,  as  Herefordshire,  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire,  about  forty  thousand  acres, 
mav  be  layd  out  contiguously  as  one 
Barony,  alledging  yt  ye  number  allready 
come  and  suddenly  to  come,  are  such 
as  will  bt  capable  of  planting  ye  same 
much  wth  in  ye  proportion  allowed  in  ye 
custom  of  ye  county,  &  so  not  lye  in 
large  useless  vacancies.  And  because  I 
am  inclined  and  determined  to  agree 
and  favour  ym  wth  any  reasonable  Con- 
venieney  and  privilege:  I  do  hereby 
charge  thee  and  strictly  require  thee  to 
lay  out  ye  tract  of  Land  in  as  uniform 
a  manner  as  conveniently  may  be,  upon 
ye  west  side  of  Skoolkill  river,  running 
three  miles  upon  ve  same,  &  two  miles 
backward.  &  then  extend  ye  parallel  wth 
ye  river  six  miles  and  to  run  westwardly 
so  far  ns  this  ye  sd  quantity  of  land  be 
Completf  Iv  surveyed  unto  you— Given  at 
Pennsbury,   >e  13th  1st  mo.   1684." 

Holmes  thereupon  issued  an  order  to 
one  of  his  Deputy  Surveyors.David  Powell 
(a.  Welshman),  dated  2d  month  4th, 
1684,  directing  him  "to  survey  and  sett 
out  unto  the  said  purchasers  the  said 
quantity  of  land,  in  manner  as  before  ex- 
pressed, and  in  method  of  townshipps 
lately  appointed  by  the  Governor  ait 
five  'thousand  acres  for  a  townshij  p." 
which  directions  were  only  partially  car- 
ried out. 

The  warrant  of  the  Proprietor  was 
issued  on  account  of  complaints  from  the 
Welsh  Friends  already  arrived,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  have  the  tract.-  which 
thev  had  purchased  in  Wales,  divided, 
part  being  surveyed  to  them  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  part  in  what  they  after- 
wards called  Goshen,  and  some  of  it  in 
the  lower  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent 
and  Sussex,  now  Delaware,  and  that  al- 
ready lands  were  being  surveyed  to  the 
English  within  the  bounds  of  their  pro- 
posed boundary. 

The  result  of  these  compaints  led  to 
various  clashes  with  the  authorities  fur- 
ther comolieated  by  the  proposal  to 
place  the  townships  of  Haverford  and 
Radnor,  considered  by  the  Welsh  to  be 
a  part  of  their  Barony,  within  the  bounds 
of  Chester  county.  Of  the  progress  of 
this  dispute  I  have  already  written  at 
some  length,  and  I  will  not  tire  you  by 
going  over  it  to-night.  SuiT.ce  it  to  say 
that  the  Barony  in  spite  of  Cymric  op- 
position was  divided  and  that  the  dis- 
puted townships  became  a  part  of  the 
County  of  Chester. 

You  mav  search  the  records  of  the 
entire  list  "of  American  colonies  but  you 
will  not  find  in  any  of  them  any  com- 
munity equal,  in  intelligence  and  indus- 
try, to  the  Welsh  settlers  of  Chester 
county. 

They  were,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
men  of  education  and  position  in  the 
country  which   they  left. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  first 
Cvmric  settlers  of  Radnor  and  Goshen, 
taken  from  the  deeds  executed  in  Wales 
for  the  lands  which  they  purchased,  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  their  descendants 
continued  to  occupy  for  -many  genera- 
tions, are1,  some  believe,  yet  hold: 

John  Evans,  of  NTantmele,  Radnor, 
SPnUeman:  James  Price,  Mnrthvery 
Parish,  Carmarthenshire,  gentle-man; 
Richard  Humphrey,  Llanglynin,  Merion- 
ethshire, gentleman;  Roger  Hughes, 
Llanishahgell.  Rhydrython,  Radnor,  gen- 
tleman; Thomas  Jones,  Glascombe,  Rad- 
nor gentleman:  Richard  Cook,  of  rhe 
same  place,  glover:  John  Lloyd,  of  Des- 
sarr     Parish,     Radnor,     glover;     Edvan 


Jones,  St.  Harmon  Parish,  Radnor,  gen- 
tleman: Evan  ap  William,  Dla.nvachr-th. 
Merionethshire, st-nth.  man:  David  Evans, 
of  Llanvaehreth,  Merionethshire,  gentle- 
man; Eiiis  Pugh,  Merionethshire,  gentle- 
man, and  so  1  might  read  you  all  nigh; 
the  roll  of  these  Cymric  adventurers 
who  planted  your  country  two  cen-urics 
ago. 

The  emigration  of  the  Cymric  Quakers 
to  the  county  of  Chester  commenced  in 
1682  and  continued  until  about  17."-'  i 
One  of  rhe  last  to  arrive  was  Bills  Lewis, 
wdto  came  from  Merionethshire  by  wav- 
ed Ireland  and  settled  in  Kennett. 

But  although  the  Welsh  Friends  svere 
first  in  the  Great  Welsh  Tract,  there 
were  two  other  Cymric  emigrations  to 
Chester  county  of  equal  importance,  bat 
made  from  entirely  different  reasons. 
These  were:  First,  the  Welsh  Episco- 
palians, who  began  t.i  come  in  numbers 
in  about  1698,  and  ceased  a  few  years 
after,  and,  secondly  the  Weish  Baptises, 
whose  removal  commenced  about  1701 
aiai  continued  pretty  steadily  until  about 
1735,  or  later. 

The  Episcopalians,  or  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  course,  had  never 
suffered   ariv   bitter    persecution. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  Baptists,  in 
this  respect  however,  about  equals  that 
of  Friends,  but  their  sufferings  at  home 
had  terminated  long  before  their  coming 
hither.  The  church  of  England  people 
are  found,  at  an  early  date,  principally 
in  the  townships  of  Newlin,  Easttown 
and  neighborhood.  They  came,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  from  the  county  of  Rad- 
nor, and  they  almost  immediately  estab- 
lished the  Church  of  St.  David  which  still 
remains  a  monument  to  their  piety. 
Services  are  said  to  have  been  held  near 
the  site  of  this  ancient  church  before 
1700,  by  one  Evan  Evans.  The  records, 
which  are  very  imperrectly  kept,  begin 
in  170fi.  Idle  first  entry  is  the  bap  ism  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Morgan  and 
Elizabeth  Hushes.  June  S.  1706.  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  baptism  of  her  brothers, 
Benjamin  and  Edward,  in  the  year?  170S 
and   1712.   respectively. 

The  first  records  of  the  members  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
David's  is  a  list  of  "the  names  of  tnose 
who  were  at  the  Sacrament  on  Good  Fri- 
day,  March  23d,   1721-2." 

Thev  were:  David  Howell  and  Evan 
Harry.  Church  Wardens,  William  Davis. 
Thomas  Edwards,  James  Price.  Susanna 
Price,  Thomas  James,  Ann  James.  David 
Thomas,  Ann  Thomas,  Georse  Lewis, 
Francis  Lewis,  Owen  Hush.  Ann  Hash, 
Philip  David,  Thomas  Godfrey.  John 
David,  Mary  Morris.  William  Owen. 
Eean  Jones,  Richard  Hughes,  wife  and 
sister,  Peter  Elliot.  John  Martin.  Evan 
Hush.  Mary  Hugh,  James  Davis,  Grif- 
firh  and  James. 

Some  of  these  names  quaintly  graven 
by  the  chinkingchisel  of  someold  mortal- 
ity, I  have  r'oun.l  traced  on  the  shattered 
and  crumbling  stones  in  the  church  yard. 

The  Welsh  Baptists  appear  to  hive 
mostly  congregated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tredyffrin   and   in   Vincent    townships. 

The  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  in  his  book 
on  the  Welsh  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania, 
printed  in  1770.  s.tvs,  regarding  the  great 
Valley  Church: 

"In  1710.  Rev.  Hush  Da-,  is. (an  ordained 
minister,)  William  Rees.  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Owen.  John  Evans  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  arrived  and 
settled  in  the  same  neighborh  >od, 
which  increased  their  number  to  sixteen, 
and  made  them  think  of  forming  them- 
selves into  a  church.  Accordingly,  April 
22.   1711,    they  were  incorporated,   and  did 


choose  Rev.  Hugh  Davis  to  be  their  min- 
uter; Alexander.  Owen  and  William  Rees 
to  be  elders,  and  the  same  year  they 
joined  the  association;  the  former  of- 
ficiated as  a  deacon  till  Griffith  Jones  ar- 
rived from  Rydwilm,  in  the  year  171*. 
From  this  time  tiil  1722,  they  increased 
C.tst  partly  by  Mr.  Davis'  ministry,  part- 
ly bv  comers  from  other  parts,  chiefly 
by  emigrations  from  Wales,  which  made 
It  inconvenient  for  thera  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  private  houses,  and  set  them 
mi  erecting:  the  building:  before  des- 
cribed." 

This  was  the  Great  Valley  Chu-rch— Its 
dimensions  wfre  28  feet  square  (erected 
L722),  with  seats,  galleries,  and  a  stove. 
The  ground  about  it  contained  near  two 
acres;  a  part  of  which  was  given  by 
William  George"  the  rest  purchased  by 
the  church.  Adjoining  it  was  a  school- 
house. 

In  1770,  the  congregation  consisted  of: 
John  Williams,  Sampson  Davis,  David 
Thomas,  Thomas  Nicholas,  George 
George,  Thomas  Davis.  Edward  Powell, 
fJvan  Thomas,  Griffith  Thomas.  Thomas 
Morris,  Enoch  Lewis,  Joseph  Philips  and 
others. 

Rev.  Hugh  Davis,  the  first  pastor,  was 
born  In  lt>65,  in  Cardiganshire,  baptized 
and  ordained  at  -Rydwilm.  Arrived  in 
this  country  26th  of.  April,  1711,  and  .set- 
tled with  the  church  when  first  con- 
structed. He  continued  among  them 
until  his  death,  which  came  to  pass  Oct., 
13th,  1753.  He  had  one  daughter,  -who 
married  David  Davis.  The  family  yet 
exists  He  was  succeded  bv  John  Davis, 
horn  Nov.,  1,  1702,  in  Llanfernach  Par- 
rish,  .county  of  Pembroke  who  arrived 
27  July,  1713.  He  married  Abigail  Miles, 
and  had  Sampson  Miles,  who  had  Abner, 
Abigail     Hannah,    Nathan,    and    John. 

But  if  the  early  Welsh  of  Chester 
county  were  divided- in  their  religious  be- 
lief,they  were  united  in  frugality, industry 
and  a  clannish  pride  in  the  ancient  race 
behind    them. 

The  Cymric  settlers  of  Chester  county, 
In  common  with  their  kinsmen  in  Merion, 
were  possessed  of  a  social  refinement 
far  in  advance  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors. To  understand  precisely  the  mode 
of  life  pursued  by  them  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round them  in  their  native  land. 

The  Welsh  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania, 
most  of  whom  are  described  as  gentle- 
men, in  deeds  to  them  f  )r  land  here, 
were,  indeed  of  the  Gentry  of  Wales,  but 
by  occupation  they  were  farmers  or 
graziers. 

In  Wales,  in  the  spring,  the  wealthy 
farmer  left  his  Hendre,  or  "Permanent 
Home,"  taking  with  him  his  family  ser- 
vants, his  cattle  and  his  she*  p.  The 
sheep  would  be  sent  to  the  higher  moun- 
tains, but  the  cattle  would  be  grazed 
upon  the  joint  or  common  pasture  lands 
belonging  to  the  different  Hendres.  In 
August  the  farmer  would  return  with  his 
cattie  to  his  Hendre,  bringing  with  him 
tiie  summer  product  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter, to  gather  his  harvest.  Later  in  the 
season  the  sheep  would  be  brought  from 
the  hills  and  secured  in  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  winter." 

The  Welsh  in  Chester  county  farmed 
their  lands  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  their 
habits  will  note  that  they  often  possess- 
ed farms,  one  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated centres  which  they  considered  their 
homes,  and  another  for  >;razin^  pur- 
poses,  further  from  civilization. 

The  Chester  eountv  Welsh  were  in- 
finitely better  provided  than  their  En~- 
hsh    neighbors,    with    books   and    articles 


of  household  iuxury.  I  have  noted  in 
inventories,  mahogany  shaving  cases,  tea 
tables  and  dicing  tables,  and  handsome 
chests  of  drawers;  feather  beds,  mirrors 
and  silver-plate  are  frequently  mention- 
ed. 

Among  other  articles  of  apparel  ac- 
cording to  old  account  books,  wo  find 
beaver  hats,  coats  with  silver  buttons, 
embroidered  vests  and  silver  mounted 
riding  whips  for  trie  men:  ginghams  of 
lively  color,  colored  silk  hose,  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, silk  gloves,  bonnets  and  Irish 
linens  for  the  women. 

Such  articles,  you  will  admit,  exhibit 
signs  of  inherent  refinement  and  of  edu- 
cation. Their  homes  were  so  substantial- 
ly, built  of  stone  that  many  of  them 
stand  to-day  as  solid  and  comfortable 
as  when  first  erected. 

A  recent  historian  has  said  that  the 
number  of  Welsh  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
nationalities  was  so  small  as  to  have 
but  little,  if  any  effect  upon  the  history 
of  the  State. 

I  have  examined,  hastily,  a  number  of 
the  tax  lists,  and  other  documents  of 
Chester  county,  for  the  early  years  of 
the  ISth  century,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants (landholders)  at  that  Lime  were 
V.  elshmen. 

The  result  of  those  lists  examined  is 
about  as  follows: 

Aston,  Welsh  settlers),  3  to  17,  English 
or  other  nationalities.  Bethel.  3  to  II. 
Birmingham,  -1  to  27,  Bradford,  2  to  26, 
Cain,  3~  to  14.  Charlestown,  15  to  2,  Chi- 
chester, 7  to  13,  Concord,  6  to  4.7,  Cones- 
toga,  11  to  29,  Darby,  11  to  50,  Edgmont. 
7  to  40,  Goshen.  11  to  9.  Haverford.  2.7  to 
1,  London  Britain,  20  to  1,  Nantmeal,  14 
to  3,  Pikeland,  19  to  IS,  Radnor,  40  to 
ncne  of  other  races,  Tredyffrin,  30  to 
none,    Vincent,   S.   to   6. 

The  total  is,  in  the  townships  men- 
tioned, 21-  Welsh  land-holders  against 
237  of  other  countries.  A:i  examination 
of  other  sections  would,  doubtless  pro- 
duce  a   more   surprising  result. 

The  early  Welsh,  of  Chester  county, 
or  their  immediate  descendants  occupied 
as  time,  went  or.,  many  positions  of 
trust   under   the   Provincial   Government. 

Of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  your  county. 
prior  to  1775,  six  were  Welchmen.  One 
of  these,  John  Owen,  held  numerous 
other  offices. 

He  was  Sheriff  1720,  1733,  1713,  1749-57: 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  at 
periods  from  1733  to  174S;  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Loan  office  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  colleetor_  of  Excise  for 
Chester  county.  1733-1,37:  he  was  also  a 
Justice.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter 
of  George  Maris,  and  had  children.  Jane, 
who  married  Joseph  West.  George,  who 
died  s.  p..  Elizabeth,  wno  married  James 
Rhoads,  Rebecca,  who  married  Je--se 
Maris,  and  Susanna,  who  married  Josiah 
Hibbard.  All  ot  thesv  names  are  fami- 
liar to  von  as  identified  in  after  time. 
with  the  history  of  Chester  county  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Allied  to  Sheriff  Owen  by  tics  of  near 
relationship  were  the  Humphreys  of 
Haverford,  then  in  Chester  county. 

Daniel  Humphrey,  the  son  of  Samuel, 
of  Llangeleynin,  came  in  lSt>2,  and  was 
I  Li'"  wed  by  his  widowed  mother  and  his 
brother    and    sisters?. 

Descended  in  unbroken  line,  as  the  old 
manuscript  pedigree  of  his  family,  still 
preserved,  proves,  from  a  house  so  an- 
cient that  its  history  is  loat  amid  the  red 
confusion  of  forgotten  wars,  this  Welsh- 
man became  a  hardworking  farmer  of 
Chester  county. 


Ho  married  Hannah  Wynne,  upon 
whose  family  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
founded  his  novel,  "Hugh  Wynne," 
and  had  a  number  of  children.  Wis 
grandson,  Joshua  Humphreys  was  born 
in  Chester  county  in  1757,  ami  died  l&iS. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  with  a 
mm  of  Bhip-builders  in  Philadelphia, 
and  before  he  had  finished  his  course, 
his  master  died.  Young  Humphreys  was 
chosen  to  manage  the  business,  and  he- 
came,  in  time,  the  foremost  ship-builder 
in  America. 

He  is  regarded  as  the  first  naval  con- 
structor of  this  country,  and  has  beer- 
called  the  father  of  the  American  Navy. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  he  was  officiall} 
consulted  regarding  the  proposed  navy, 
and  hia  views  and  plans  were  finally 
approved. 

The  ships  which  he  afterwards  design- 
ed for  the  United  States,  some  of  which 
were  built  in  his  ossn  yard  under  his 
personal  inspection,  and  some  elsewhere, 
were : 

The  Congress?.  The  President,  The 
Constitution,  The  Chesapeake.  The  Con- 
stellation, and  the  United  States,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  His  brother, 
Charles  Humphreys,  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  high- 
ly respected  for  his  integrity  of  char- 
acter. 

Joshua  Humphreys'  son.  Clement,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  official  despatches 
to  France  during  the  John  Adams  ad- 
ministration, and  gained  some  fame  as  a 
diplomat. 

Another  ton.  Samuel  Humphrey,  born 
1778,  held  the  position  of  Naval  Con- 
structor from  1S15  to  1824.  The  Emperlor 
Alexander,  of  Russia, once  repuested  him 
to  oversee  the  making  of  hi.  Navy,  and 
offered  him  a  salary  of  $60,000  per  an- 
num. ,  , 

The  reply  of  this  Chester  county  W  elsh- 
man  is  worthy  of  record. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  wrote,  "that  I 
possess  the  merits  attributed  to  me,  but, 
be  they  great  or  small,  1  eve  them  all 
t\i  the   Flag   of   my   country." 

General  A.  A.  Humphreys  was  the 
grandson  of  Joshua.  His  first  active  ser- 
vice during  the  late  war  was  a  com- 
mander of  a  division  of  the  5th  Corps  of 
the  Arrnv  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors ville. 
At  Gettvsburg  he  was  promoted  to 
Major  General,  and  his  subsequent 
career,  a  record  that  sheds  ereat  credit 
upon  the  county  in  which  his  ancestors 
settled,  is  too  well-known  for  comment 
here. 

The  Welsh  of  Chester  county  seem  to 
have  inherited,  in  a  consideiable  degree, 
the  fighting  instincts  of  their  Cymric 
ancestors. 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  troops  engaged,  so  far 
as  1  can  discover  from  the  existing  rolls, 
fully  forty  per  cent.  v.  ere  of  Welsh  de- 
scent and  many  of  these  were  from  this 
county.  I  have  lime,  only,  to  name  a 
few  of   then;. 

John  Davis  entered  the  Continental 
army  in  l,l>i.  He  raised  a  company  and 
served  as  Captain  until  the  end  of  the 
War.  He  participated,  with  his  com- 
pany, at  the  buttles  of  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  Stony  Point, 
and  Yorktown,  and  was  at  the  Surprise 
at  Paoli. 

In  1S00,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier 
General  of  the  Militia  of  Chester  county. 
His  son.  Dr.  Isaac  Jom-s,  was  an  emin- 
ent   Surgeon    in    rhe    Army. 

Dr.  John  Davis,  a  native  of  Tredyffrin, 
Chester    county,    received    the    appoint- 


ment of  Surgeon-in-Chief   of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Battalions,  in  1776. 

Rev.  David  Jones,  the  son  of  Morgan 
Jones,  then  a  resident  of  Chester  county, 
was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  Contin- 
ental Army  in  177<1,  and  served  under 
Gates,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne  from  177t>  to 
17S3. 

The  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  son  of 
David,  was  an  eloquent  Baptist  minis- 
ter. One  of  his  suns,  I.  Riehter  Jone.«. 
Colonel  of  the  58th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, was  killed  at  Newburn,  North 
Carolina,  in  1S63. 

Another  son,  the  late  Hon.  Horatio 
Gates  Jones,  was  well-known  as  a  his- 
torian. 

I  might  mention  to  you  a  number  of 
other  descendants  of  the  Welsh  who 
took  an  active  part  in  our  struggle  for 
Independence,  and  if  I  do,  the  names  of 
Evans,  of  Morgan,  of  James,  of  Davis, 
of  Lewis,  and  of  Williams,  would  be 
most    conspicuous. 

I  may  add  that  the  Brigadier  General 
commanding  the  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
John  Cadwalader,  though  not  a  native 
of  Chester  county,  v;cis  a  kinsman  of  its 
early  settlers,  and  that  very  efficient 
Commissary-General  of  trie  Continental 
Army,  Owen  Biadlc  was  of  Weisb  line- 
age, and  a  nephew  of  John  Owen,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  tne  She-r- 
iffs of  Chester. 

And  last  of  the  list,  but  first  in  the 
ranks  of  honor  and  fame,  I  will  barely 
mention  to  you  the  name  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  ot  Welsh  bl  -i 
through  his  mother,  tc  whose  memory 
Pennsylvania  ha.s  never  thought  fit  tc 
rai.-e  any  memorial,  in  return  for  the 
blood  he  shed  for  her,  from  the  frozen 
fields  of  Canada  to  the  barning  sands 
of  Florida,  and  whose  bones,  hadi  t  not 
been  for  his  noble  son,  would  still  have 
remained  un-coflined  en  the  de.solate 
shores   of   Lake   Erie. 

If  the  professoin  of  arms  appealed  to 
the  Cymric  race  in  Chester  county,  the 
profession  of  the  law  had  its  champions. 

It  would  be  inapDropriale  to  name  those 
of  Welsh  blood  who*  are  now  brilliant 
members  of  the  Chester  county  bar,  but 
vou  will  permit  rne  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh 
settlers  of  your  county  who  have  won 
laurels    in    the   legal    profession. 

The  first  of  these  in  name  and  place  is 
Ellis  Lewis.  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. John  Evans,  another  Chester 
county  man,  and  the  son  of  John  Evans,, 
was  appointed  third  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1777.  A 
stil  earlier  legal  light  in  your  county  was 
David  Lloyd,  who  in  eorly  provincial 
times  was  "a  power  in  the  land."  Horace 
Binney,  in  his  "Leaders  of  the  Old  Kar- 
tells us  much  concerning  that  most  emi- 
nent lawyer,  William  Lewis,  who,  he 
says,  was  born  in  Chester  county  in  1745. 
Of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Binney 
savs:  "Whatever  prerogative  had  been 
given  by  Magna  Charta.  the  Constitution 
or  the  law,  either  to  the  courts  or  tne 
people,  for  the  vindication  of  public  jus- 
tice and  order,  or  for  the  defense  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  reputation,  had  a  sleep- 
li  ss  guardian  in  him." 

A  later  Welshman  "learned  In  the  law." 
native  in  yout  county,  w.is  Eli  K,  Price. 
whose  works  on  the  law  of  real  estate 
have    made   him    widely   known. 

Art,   also,    has   its   representatives    in    a 
descendant  of    the  early    Welsh  of  Ches- 
ter county  in  the  person  of  Josepl     i 
mil.  oi  London,  one  of  the  most  skillful 
etchers  of  our  day. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  the  Welsh 


have  always  excelled,  and  you  can  doubt- 
1,  sa  recall*  to  mind  a  number  of  physi- 
[-  ma  of  Welsh  lineage  who  have  at- 
.  lined  distinction  In   this  county. 

( »:  those  early  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia and  neighborhood,  who  by  descent, 
-•.•  lation  or  influence  are  at  all  con- 
i  pc ted  with  the  county  of  Chester  in 
early  times,  I  can  only  name  to  you  as  of 
('vrnrio  blood,  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne,  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary, 
l>r.  John-  Morgan,  Dr.  Cadwalader 
I, vans,  Dr.  Thomas  Parke,  Dr.  Evan 
Jones,  Dr.  John  Jones,  Dr.  John  Foulke, 
Dr  Morris  J.  Lewis  and  Dr.  James 
Walker. 

Members  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Chester  County,  I  have  attempted  to- 
night to  bring  to  your  notice,  for  further 
investigation  and  research,  the  Welsh 
settlers  of  Chester  county. 

The  shadow  has  lengthened  upon  the 
dial.  More  tiian  two  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  Cymry  settled  this 
county,  and  you:  record  of  the  Pounders 
Is  yet  scant  and   incomplete. 

The  sun  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
fast  going  down,  and  ere  it  set,  I  would 
risk  you  to  gather  from  every  source,  for 
preservation  by  your  Historical  Society, 
what  fragments  remain  of  the  records 
and  achievements  of  your  Welsh  fore- 
fathers. 

Although  it  is  true  that  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  people  and  tongue  of  Wales 
will  answer  for  Pennsylvania,  or  for 
Chester  countv.  at  the  last  day,  vet  do  I 
hold  that  Welsh  brains  and  Welsh  honor 
will  continue  to  ha\  e  their  influence  in 
tins  county  and  State  until  "religion  and 
piety,  truth  and  justice,"  shall  cease  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Discussion. 

When  the  speaker  had  concluded  his 
remarks,  Professor  George  GVi.  Philips, 
the  President,  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
having  listened  to  the  paper  and  added: 
"I  hope  there  are  some  present  who  will 
have  something  to  add  to  it  or  who  will 
ask  some  questions  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  this  lecture." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  Professor  Philips  suggested  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  in 
order.    This   was   given   very    heartily. 

Rev.  William  L.  Bull,  of  West  jVhite- 
land  township,  said,  "As  the  descendant 
of  a  fighting  Quaker.  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  far  the  Friends  were  in  sympa- 
thy  with   the   patriots?" 

Mr.  Glenn:  "It  is  said  that  when  Gen- 
eral Washington  came  up  across  this 
district  after  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
that  he  said  'Now  we  are  in  the-  enemy's 
country,'  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  think 
a  large  majority  were  patriots.  Of  course, 
the  wealthy  men  among  them  were  ap- 
prehensive of  losing  their  money  and  de- 
pi  ired  the  war.  Thev  naturally  sided 
with   the  crown." 

Dr.  Je.^se  C.  Green  said:  "I  am  glad 
that   the  question  was  asked.    My  father 


used  to  talk  considerably  up^n  tins  sub- 
ject. He  said  that  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  battle  of  Brandywine  was 
fought  there  were  no  Quakers  who  were 
Tories.  One  citizen  who  was  very  far 
from  being  a  Quaker  was  a  notorious 
loyalist.     Everybody  knew  Tory  Jake." 

Mr.  Glenn:  "I  agree  with  Dr.  Green 
in  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the 
Tories  were  people  who  were  not  Friends. 
There  were  more  Tories  in  New  Jersey 
probably  than  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  all  New  England  put  together. 
They  raised  a  regiment  to  right  for  the 
crown  in  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  more 
than  one.  These  Tories  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Princeton  or  Trenton,  I 
am  not  sure  which,  and  they  were  not 
Friends.  But  we  ought  to  discuss  these 
questions  calmly  now.  It  is  no  disgrace 
for  one's  ancestors  to  have  been  loyal- 
ists. "Nothing  succeeds  like  success,' 
and  if  the  other  side  had  won  the  Tories 
would  be  the  men  who  would  have  been 
applauded   afterwards." 

Rev.  Wiliiam  L.  Bull:  "I  think  we 
ought  to  realize  that  there  were  honest 
men  who  differed  upon  that  question  in 
those  days.  There  are  some  who  thought 
that  the  crown  was  right." 

Mr.  Glenn:  "The  crime  of  high  treason 
is  popular.  Many  of  the  old  English 
families  had  a  way  of  changing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  and  the  other  side 
had  a  way  of  cutting  their  heads  off 
when  they  caught  thern.  The  fact  that 
an  ancestor  lost  his  head  because  he 
took  this  side  or  that  was  a  matter  of 
boasting  afterwards.  Men  honestly  dif- 
fer on  many  subjects  and  as  I  said 
money  interests  sometimes  control 
them." 

Dr.  Green  again  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  this  question  had  been  raised  by 
Rev.  William  L.  Bull,  and  added,  "It  is 
only  a  few  days  since  I  was  celled  upon 
by  a  man  who  asked  me  what  was  the 
true  position  of  the  Quakers  during  the 
Revolution." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  said:  "It  is  said 
that  a  Friend  who  was  the  owner  of 
some  fine  oak  timber  was  asked  to  sell 
it  to  the  Government  during  the  late 
war.  Being  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  sell  it  to  the  Government  when 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  used  in  mak- 
ing war  vessels,  he  asked  John  G.  Whit- 
tier  what  he  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Whittier 
replied,  'Friend,  if  thee  sells  thy  lumber 
to  the  Government,  be  sure  that  it  is 
sound.'  " 

Mr.  Glenn:  "The  story  of  Dr.  Roth- 
rock's  reminds  me  of  one  who  lived  in 
Revolutionary  times  and  was  something 
of  a  crank.  I  call  him  that  without  hesi- 
tation, for  he  was  an  ancestor  of  nv.ne. 
In  the-  Colonial  Council  he  was  opposed 
to  war  and  would  not  vote  supplies  for 
the  army,  but  he  was  willing  to  voce 
money  to  feed  the  hungry  and  so  voted 
all   right  on  that   question." 

This  closed  the  debate  which  was  very- 
interesting  to  all,  a«s  the  lecture  before 
it  had  been. 


The  Supposed  Earl  of  Anglesea. 

AN   ADDRESS   BY 

SAMUEL    R.    SHIPLEY, 

Before  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  June  16,  1S9S. 


[Reprinted  from  thi 
Library  Hall  was  well  filled  with  peo- 
ple last  evening  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  Chester  county.  The  Histor- 
[cal  Society  had  called  a  special  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  lecture 
of  Samuel  K.  Shipley,  who  had  some 
lime  ago  promised  to  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Earl  of  Anglesea.''  There  is  a  ro- 
mantic story  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Chester  county,  in  which  the 
supposed  Earl  figured. 

Joseph  Thompson,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  without  delay  or 
ceremony  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

Before  beginning  the  reading  of  his  pa- 
per Mr.  Shipley  stated:  "I  was  in- 
duced to  prepare  this  paper  because  of 
a  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea  by 
a  speaker  before  this  society  some  time 
ago.  He  had  mentioned  some  incidents 
which  I  know  not  to  be  correct,  but 
without  attempting  to  correct  the 
speaker  I  endeavored  to  tell  briefly  the 
story  of  the  supposed  Earl  of  Anglesea. 
I  felt  special  interest  in  the  matter  be- 
cause of  his  relation  with  William  Ship- 
ley,  a  brother  of  my  great-grandfather. 
My  great-grandfather  did  not  come  to 
this  country,  although  his  brother.  Wil- 
liam, did.  Several  years  later  my  grand- 
father, whose  name  was  also  William, 
came  to  this  country.  There  may  seem 
to  you  to  be  most  too  much  of  Shipley 
In  this,  but  the  theme  is  associated  with 
one  branch  of  the  Shipley  family,  as  I 
have  stated.  Having  heard  me  refer  to 
the  matter  Mr.  Thompson  asked  me  to 
prepare  the  paper,  which  I  will  read 
this  evening,  and  I  consented  to  do  so." 

THE    PAPER   READ. 

Mr.  Shipley  read  the  paper  in  a  delib- 
erate manner,  and  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest  by  all  present.  The  pa- 
per, which  we  publish  in  full,  is  strictly 
historical,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  records  of  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical   Soci-ty. 

THE   EARL  OF   ANGLESEA. 

The  following  is  the  paper  in  full,  as 
read   by  Mr.   Shipley: 

I  am  about  to  tell  you  a  story  which 
has  been  related  a  great  many  times.  1 
can    not    hone    to    give     it    any     original 
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color.  It  is  simply  a  narration,  compiled 
from  a  great  many  sourer,  partly  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  <a  publica- 
tion of  the  time)  partly  from  publica- 
tions made  since  that  d  iv  and  partly 
from  the  story  of  Charles  Reade,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "W;  ndc-ring  Heir." 
It  has  in  it.  too,  some  traditions  of  this 
neighborhood.  It  concerns  a  period  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  is  the  story  of  an  adventurous 
life,  in  which  the  hero  was  (I  am  afraid) 
a  rather  meek  spirited  man.  not  very- 
prompt  or  ready  to  claim  his  r;-:hts.  and 
one  disposed  to  take  life  as  it  came  to 
him.  He  was  the  son  of  a  great  noble- 
man, in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was 
born  at  a  place  rot  very  far  from  r»ub- 
lin.  His  name  was  James  Air.'  sley, 
that  being  the  family  name.  It  would 
appear  that  he  grew  up  until  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  in  his  own  father's 
home,  one  of  those  great  houses  in  which 
wealth  and  station  make  their  mark. 
His  father,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
an  impecunious  man:  one  greatly  given 
to  dissipation  and  fast  living.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  boon  companions 
of  a  rather  low  type,  and  appears  to 
have  alienated  the  affections  of  his  wife. 
who  was,  perhaps,  an  ordinarily  good 
woman;  at  all  events  she  seems  to  have 
had  natural  affection,  which  her  liege 
lord  had  not.  The  name  of  this  great 
Lord  was  Altham.  By  inheritance  he- 
was  Earl  of  Anglesea.  This  was  a  title 
which  afterwards  fell  into  desuetude, 
and  was  revived  a  hundred  years  later 
in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  the  early  clays  it  was  an  ancient  title. 
This  noble  lord  having  spoiled  his  do- 
mestic life,  he  sent  his  wife  to  England 
keeping  his  only  son  with  him.  in  his 
preat  castle.  Lord  Altham  had  two 
brothers,  one  named  Richard,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  wicked  man. 
This  brother  persuaded  him  to  send  the 
boy  to  school,  at  a  [dace  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Dublin;  there  he  was 
maltreated  and  plagued  by  his  school- 
mates and  associates  until  his  life  was 
rendered  entirely  miserable.  He  fin:  !ly 
runs  away  from  the  school  and  en- 
deavors to  find  his  father's  house  again. 
Ar'ter  many  singular  adventures  he 
comes    before      his      father      at      dinner, 


where  he  was  engaged  in  drinking  and 
gambling  with  men  as  bad  as  himself. 
His  father  was  at  first  ashamed:  then 
pleased  with  the  boy's  looks.  He  has 
him  dressed  in  accordance:  with  his  rank 
and  acknowledges  him  b  fore  the  u  all. 
Very  soon  he  meets  hi-:  uncle  Richard, 
who  is  of  the  mind  to  put  the  boy  out 
of  the  way,  so  that  he  may  inherit  his 
brother's  estate.  He  obtains  the  dis- 
charge of  the  servants,  until  none  is 
li  ft  who  knew  the  boy.  An  old  woman 
is  left  in  charge  of  tut  house  with  the 
little  fellow.  An  execution  is  pit  upon 
-  ■  .  a-  ■  -.  •  and  th  ■  i">nv  is  turned  out  on 
the  streets  with  nothing  but  the  clothes 
he  wears.  He  tries  to  hunt  up  his 
mother,  but  she  is  far  away.  About  this 
time  his  father  dies.  His  Uncle  Richard 
presently  appears  upon  the  scene  and 
has  the  boy  carried  off  by  a  tot  of 
graceless  fellows.  He  is  indentured  by 
one  of  them  to  a  stranger,  who  was 
about  to  take  shin  to  Philadelphia.  It 
was  the  practice  at  that  time  to  bind 
boys  and  men  to  service  in  the  colonies 
for  a  limited  period  of  years.  In  this 
way  their  expenses  were  paid.  Th  re 
was  a  large  immigration  in  Pennsylva- 
nia from  Germany  of  men  and  women, 
who  were  called  "German  Redemption- 
ers."  They  had  no  means  with  which 
to  immigrate  and  obtained  th«  eq  isitt 
moneys  M"  binding  themselves  out  to 
service.  This  was  p  Thaps  no  gn  at  hard- 
ship, but  the  difficulties  lay  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  that  governed 
it.  Under  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
if  the  apprenticed  or  indentured  man 
endeavored  to  escape  from  his  mister, 
he  was  liable  to  have  his  term  of  ser- 
vice prolonged  greatly.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
make  the  burden  of  service  intolerable, 
hoping  to  so  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  servant  that  he  would  be  disposed 
to  escape,  and  in  this  way  another  hold 
was  obtained   upon    him. 

You  will,  therefore,  sec-  from  these  few 
remarks,  how  nearly  allied  to  slavery 
this  system  was,  although  it  concerned 
only  people  of  white  blood. 

The  boy  was  sold  on  his  arrivel  in 
Pmladelphia  to  a  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
lived  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware 
He  remained  with  him  under  the  terms 
of  his  indenture  for  nearly  seven  years; 
he  was  so  badly  created  that  the  temp- 
tation to  escape  was  yielded  to.  He  was 
recaptured  and  put  in  the  gaol  at  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after  being 
exposed  in  the  stocks  he  was  found  by 
his  master.  Drummond.  and  taken  back 
to  a  pla.ee  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wil- 
mington,    Delaware. 

That  was  not  the  '•■  ilmington  of  to- 
day; the  busy  mart  of  commerce,  full 
of  human  industries,  a  city  where  iron 
and  steel  are  fashioned  into  a  thousand 
forms;  where  cotton  and  wool  are  made 
into  mat-rial  for  clothing;  where  skins 
are  turned  into  leather  and  morocco: 
where  the  largest  faetorh  s  of  powder 
and  dynamite  exist;  where  art  and  lit- 
erature- flourish,  a  fitting  example  of 
the   civilization    of    the    Nineteenth   Cen- 


tury! It  was  in  that  far  off  day  only  a 
lit  tie  village.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  soil  had  left  it  only  yesterday,  a 
little  company  of  Swedes  who  came  ov»r 
before  W'iniam  Ponn  had  settled  there. 
It  was  a  place  of  fertile  lands,  and  ver- 
dant meadows.  The  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  flowed  through  it:  we  may 
imagine  it  a  scene  of  great  rural  charms. 
Only  lately  there  had  come  to  it  a  man 
whose  name  was  William  Shipley.  He 
appears  to  have  landed  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  Philadelphia,  about  the  year 
1723.  His  ancestors  had  lived  for  several 
generations  in  Uttoxter  in  Staffordshire. 
They  were  evidently  of  the  respectable 
middle  class.  I  have  seen  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  on  the  market  square 
in  that  little  borough  town.  Fie  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Shipley  and  Dorothy,  his 
wife.  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Litchfield,  Dr.  Johns  <•  "s 
home.  William  Shipley  appears  to  have 
made  his  first  horn-  at  or  near  Spring- 
field, Delaware  county.  He  shortly  after 
married  Elizabeth  Levis,  who  was  r 
woman  of  considerable  strength  of 
mind.  She  was  a  preacher  in  th-  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  They  lived  together 
on  her  ancestral  farm,  late  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Shipley  Newlin,  and 
now  occupied  by  his  children,  who  are 
descendants  of  this  William  Shipley  and 
Elizabeth    Levis. 

On  one  occasion  she  appears  to  have 
had  a  remarkable  dream.  She  saw 
her  vision  a  view  of  an  extended  region- 
traversed  by  a  beautiful  stream  of 
water,  on  either  side  of  which  were  fer- 
tile fields  lined  in  the  distance  by  the 
native  forest;  a  picture  of  exceeding 
beauty.  She  stood  on  the  hill  as  she 
thought)  and  looked  down  upon  this  at- 
tractive scene,  when  some  one  invisible 
told  her,  "This  is  to  be  thy  home;  here 
thou  and  thy  husband  shall  live  and 
rear  a  family  of  descendants,  who  shall 
live  after  you  to  keep  alive  your  name 
and  to  be  of  great  use  and  influence 
among  their  feilowmen." 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence.  Eliza- 
beth Shipley  paid  what  was  called  in 
those  days  and  since  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  religious  visit,  that  is  to  say, 
she  went  on  a  missionary  tour  through 
the  Southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  into  the  State  of  Delaware.  It.  was 
the  practice  in  that  day  for  suei-<  -jour- 
neys to  be  made  upon  horseback.  She 
was  no  doubt  accompanied  by  some 
member  of  the  Meeting  to  which  she 
bel  aged,  and  as  they  passed  through 
the  upper  part  of  Delaware  they  came 
to  the  hill  which  now  overlooks  a  I  irge 
part  of  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Some 
or  you  who  may  be  familiar  with  the 
town  will  recall  it  if  I  mention  that  the 
late  Charles  Howland  lived  upon  it.  and 
had  the  ownership  of  a  considerable 
tract  there,  it  was  a  morning  in  the 
early  summer;  they  had  ridden  through 
a  primitive  forest;  the  pipe  of  the  wood 
robin  and  the  song  sparrow  gave  out 
their  liquid  melody  upon  the  air:  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  blue  jay  echoed 
through    the    woods;    the    squirrels    an  1 


l-t-huckf  and  other  wild  creatures 
i.,i!  across  the  road;  high  above  in  the 
the  buzzards  floated  with  their  raa- 
Si-slio  poise.  It  was  a  scene  of  wild  na- 
[•..■■■  in  its  most  inviting  aspect;  At  once 
her  mind  recurred  to  the  dream  which 
had  seemed  so  memorable.  Here  was 
tin  pictun  reproduced  with  an  exact- 
ness that  seemed  to  her  due  to  no 
mere  concidence.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
language  which  she  had  heard  was 
avain  repeated  and  she  saw  in  it  an 
.  .  of  that  Divine  illumination 
v  !  i,  h  is  so  distinctly  an  article  of  E  iith 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  to  which 
:  he   b  'longed. 

After  concluding  her  visit,  she  re- 
turned to  Springfield  and  very  shortly 
tftei  ■  ards  informed  her  husband  (wh ) 
had  beforehand  been  familiar  with  the 
rlroan  I  of  what  had  occurred.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  not  easily 
moved,  but  after  listening  to  her  solici- 
i ■■-:.  ns    oftii  '  ted.    he    began    to 

•think  that  he  might  do  worse  than  lis- 
ti  n  to  the  counsel  of  his  loving  help- 
mate. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  1732 
[>i  i  th  s  occurred.  In  the  spring  of  that 
;.  ,:-,  they  concluded  to  visit  the  region 
which  had  seemed  to  be  so  attractive 
to  her,  and  when  William  Shipley  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  water  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  saw  how  well  fitted  it  seemed 
to  be  for  the  beginning  of  a  town.hi  c  in- 
to yie  ;  to  h  r  vi«  ws  and  to  es- 
tablish  themselves  at  once  in  a  I 
that  place.  Wililam  Shipley  bought  sev- 
eral pieces  of  land  and  immediately  be- 
gan the  erection  of  a  mill,  the  motive 
power  of  which  should  be  the  river 
which  flowed  between  his  acres.  It  was 
not  long:  before  others  joined  him.  They 
had  confidence  in  his  sagacity  arc!  re- 
alized to  some  extent  the  future  which 
William  Shipley  looked  forward  to.  They 
sp<  edily  organized  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  in  which 
Elizabeth  Shipley  was  a  recognized  min- 
ister. Both  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 
appear  to   have   been  highly   esteemed. 

William  Shipley  and  his  wife  pro  laced 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  future  of  the 
town.  In  addition  to  the  mill  he  built  a 
market  house,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  placed  exactly  as  his  as- 
sociates in  the  town  desired.  Speedily 
there  sprang  into  existence  another. 
II  >w  amusing  it  is  that  this  should 
have  been  reoeated  in  our  little  town 
of  West  Chester:  .Many  of  you  will  re- 
n  emb(  r  the  excitement  which  gr*-w  up 
nut  of  the  building  of  the  two  market 
houses  here.  Human  nature  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  that  it  is  to-day.  The 
trouble,  however,  passed-  away  and 
William  Shipley's  market  was  recogniz- 
ed as  the  .m"  which  should  have  the 
1  "  -he  ss  of  the  town. 
Wilmington   .crew  and   flourished.    The 

0  scendants  of  William  Shipley  multi- 
plied  and   were  all   that   Elizabeth    Ship- 

1  -v  could  have  expected  as  the  full  fru- 
ition of  her  dream.  Among  them  was 
Joseph  Shipley,  of  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Company,  of  London.    He  was 


a  simple  country  boy,  who  left  his  home 
with  the  hope  of  becoming  a  merchant 
in  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  John  Welsh,  the  father  of  our  late 
Minister  to  England,  and  became  a 
trusted  servant  in  the  house  of  John 
Welsh   &    Sons. 

One  day  William  Brown,  who  was  an 
eminent  "banker  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool, asked  John  Welsh  to  send  him  out 
a  Quaker  boy  from  Philadelphia.  Joseph 
Shi  ale v  went  to  London  and  speedily 
gained  the  confidence  ot'  the  great  firm  of 
bankers  by  whom  he  was  employ*  1.  in 
the  troubles  of  1S3T,  he  was  of  great  use 
to  the  firm  and  made  his  mark  so  effectu- 
ally that  tin  y  made  1dm  a  partner  of 
the  house.  It  still  stands  in  the  name  ot 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  When  Joseph 
Shipley  retired  from  tne  house  in  ISoO 
he  returned  to  his  early  home  in  Wil- 
mington. He  built  a  beautiful  home  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  and  lived  there 
until  ids  death. 

The  little  village  of  Wilmington  lias 
grown  into  <n  important  centre.  The 
Brandywine  and  Christiana  still  flow 
,  p0n  their  courses,  and  the  influence  of 
this  man  and  this  woman  still  lives  in 
the  lives  of  tin:-  people  who  have  come 
after. 

Just  here  it  is  that  the  local  interest 
of  the  story  comes  in.  It  is  not  clear 
from  the  nan  ition  how  long  James  An- 
neslev  remained  with  Drummond,  but 
very  soon  h<  came  into  connection  with 
:;  beth  Shipleyt  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind  and  generous  friend  to  him. 
It  is  possible  that  he  lived  in  her  family 
for  a  time,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  t  lis. 
During  a  number  of  years  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood,  he  became 
greatly  attached  to  her.  and  she  appears 
to  have  stimulated  his  mind  and  ani- 
mated his  heart  so  that  he  took  new 
courage  and  determined  to  go  back  to 
England  to  claim  the  rights  to  which  he 
was   entitled. 

Charles  Reade  has  concocted  a  roman- 
tic story,  in  which  a  young  woman  of 
fine  character  and  great  attractions 
figures,  out  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
this  is  simply  a  creation  of  the  novelist 
for  the  purposes  of  his  story. 

James  Annesley  went  back  to  England 
about  the  year  1735.  in  a  ship  commanded 
bv  Admiral  Vernon,  taking  a  place  be- 
fore the  mast.  When  he  an  Ives  he  finds 
that  his  Uncle  Richard  has  suceeeued 
to  the  title  and  is  in  possession  of  the 
estate  He  is.  however,  recognized  by 
a  number  of  people  as  the  rightful  heir, 
and  soon  finds,  friends  who  espouse  hts 
cause  About  this  time,  whilst  staying 
with  one  of  these  friends,  he  goes  out 
with  him  to  shoot  pheasants.  By  acci- 
dent they  come  upon  some  poachers,  and 
in  the  encounter  he  shoots  one  of  them. 
He  i«  arrested  and  tried  for  the  offense. 
His  wicked  uncle  hears  of  his  return 
and  is  persuaded  that  fate  has  assisted 
him  to  destrov  the  only  man  who  stands 
in  the  wav  of  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  .-state  that  he  has  stolen.  He  em- 
ploys eminent  counsel  to  assist  the 
Crown    lawyers    in     the    prosecution    so 


that  James  Annesley  can  not  escape. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  friends 
who  had  assisted  him  lost  no  faith  in 
his  innocence  and  in  the  rightfulness  of 
his  claims.  They  employed  an  attorney 
who  defeats  the  machinations  of  the 
wicked  uncle  and  brings  about  his  ac- 
quittal. 

After  some  time  the  great  trial,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
legal  annals  of  England,  occurs.  It  is 
conspicuous,  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
the  great  value  of  the  property  or  the 
estates  involved,  as  for  the  astounding 
contradictions  in  the  evidence,  and  the 
frightful  perjuries  committed.  !t  is  evi- 
dent that  Lord  Altham  ha  I  employed 
all  the  arts  known  to  lous  prac- 

titioners of  the  lav.-.  Thi  re  were  thirteen 
counsel  engaged  for  the  claimant  and  fif- 
teen for  lant;  some  on  both 
sides  being  among  the  forem  >st  lawyers 
of  the  United  Kin  jdi  >m 

On  the  11th  of  November,  174:'.  this  trial 
occurred  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Dublin.  It  lasted  fifteen  clays,  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  asserted  that  in  the 
spring  oi  the  year  L715  Lady  Althnm 
had  been  delivered  at  Dunmaine  of  a 
son  and  heir;  that  all  the  customary 
solemnities  and  rejoicings  had  taken 
plac<  :  that  the  child  was  uniformly  ?c. 
knowledged  both  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Altham  as  their  son:  that  he  was  shown 
and  spoken  of  as  s  ich  to  visitors  and 
friends;  that  when  the  separation  took 
place  between  his  father  and  mother, 
the  mother  passionately  entreated  thar 
she  might  be  permitted  to  I  ike  th«  chil  1 
with  her.  which  the  father  refused. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  denied  that 
Lady  Altham  ever  1  ad  a  child  at  all. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  ground  of  the 
separation  was  the  disappointment  oc- 
casioned by  h>  r  bearing  r  o  heir.  That  it 
was  known  to  every  relation  and  visiror. 
to  evi  ry  servant  in  the  house  that  Lady. 
Altham  never  had  a  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  simpler 
issue,  yet  two  juries  came  to  opposite 
conclusions  and  so  positive  is  the  testi- 
mony on  each  side  that  it  seems  even 
now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory solution.  The  household  of  Dun- 
maine 'where  the  boy  was  born)  was 
large  and  disorderly.  One  of  the  first 
witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  Major  Fitzgerald.  Fie  deposed 
that  in  the  year  1715  he  was  in  the  town 
of  Ross;  he  there  met  Lord  Altham.  who 
invited  him  to  dinner;  he  told  him  that 
his  wife  had  had  a  son  born  to  her. 
They  had  some  discourse  about  the  child, 
and  Lord  Altham  swore  that  the  de- 
ponent should  see  his  son  anil  according- 
ly the  nurse  brought  the  child  to  de- 
ponent and  deponent  kissed  him  and  gave 
half  a  guinea  to  the  nurse;  and  some 
of  the  company  toasted  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  Lord  Angelsea  at  dinner.  It 
seems  impossible  to  add  to  the  force  of 
this  testimony.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
impeach    the  character  of   the   witness. 

John  Turner  was  a  servant  to  Lord 
Anglesea  -he  had  lived  at  Dunmaine  ten 
years.     He  said   that   soon    after   Decem- 


ber, in  1714.  Ladj  Altham  told  him  she 
had  a  son:  that  he  afterwards  saw  the 
boy  and  had  him  in  his  arms  when  he 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old;  that 
Lady  Altham  led  th<  child  across  the 
parlor  and  that  Lord  Altham  kissed  him 
and  called  him  "Jemmy;*"  that  he  saw 
the  child  subsequently  after  the  separa- 
tion between  Lord  and  Lady  Altham. 
when  he  was  treated  by  his  father  in  a!! 
respects  as   his  legitimate  son. 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  birth  of  the  child 
in  1715  and  the  trial  in  171-..  it  was  t 
expected  that  many  of  those  whose  evi- 
dence would  have  been  valuable  should 
have  died.  Among  them  were  those  who 
stood  sponsors  for  the  child  at  his  bap- 
tism—the fait,  however,  of  the  christen- 
ing, the  rejoicings  that  took  place,  the 
boa  fires  and  festivities  were  proved  by 
servants  who  lived  in  the  house,  at  the 
time  and  proved  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistentlj . 

It  is  impossible  within  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  this  paper  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  evidence  of  the  fifty  witnesses 
who  were  called  to  substantiate  the 
claimant's  case.  It  would  seem  almost 
needless  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of 
Major  Fitzgerald  and  John  Turner 
Every  conceivable  confirmation  w?s 
given  by  different  witnesses.  No  success- 
ful attempt  wis  made  to  impeach  tne 
credibility  of  any  of  them,  -nor  v.  s  - 
inconsistency  to  b"  discovered  in  their 
testimony  further  than  might  be  ac- 
counted   for  by  the  long  period  that  h^d 

elapse, 1. 

The  evidence  for  the  defendant  is  now 
to  be  considered.  A  woman  named  Heath 
who  lived  with  Lady  Altham  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  years  swore  that  while  she 
resided  at  Dunmaine  she  dressed  her  dn>l 
undressed  her  every  night  and  this  wit- 
ness .v.  're  in  a  most  distinct  and  posi- 
tive manner  that  she  never  had  a  chil  1. 
It  was  contended  that  James  Annesiey 
was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Lord  Al- 
tham by  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Joan 
Laffan,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the 
house  of   Dunmaine. 

This  woman  was  not  called  as  a  wit- 
ness by  either  claimant  or  defendant, 
although  she  was  living  at  the  time. 
This  adds  to  the  mystery.  She  was  never 
examined,  nor  was  her  absence  ever  sat- 
isfactorily accounted  for. 

The  jury,  after  a  consultation  of  about 
two  hours,  found  for  the  claimant.  They 
musr  therefore  have  considered  th  .t 
Heath  and  a  large  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses who  swore  to  the  non-existence 
of  the  child,  had  perjured  themselves. 
The  plaintiff  appears  to  nave  been  dis- 
posed to  follow  up  his  victory,  for  an  in- 
dictment for  perjury  was  at  once  pre- 
ferred against  Mary  Lleath.  A  second 
trial  resulted.  The  jury  found  Mary 
Heath  not  guilty.  They  must,  theref  ire, 
have  considered  that  all  those  who  swore 
that  Lady  Alrham  had  had  a  child  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  they  acquitted 
Heath. 

James  Annesley  does  not  appear  to 
have   taken   any   further   steps   to  obtain 


.„,<>«,-ssion  of  the  estates  and  honors  to 
which  the  decision  of  the  jury  had  estab- 
lished his  tit'e.     He  died  at  Blaekheath, 

,..;  the  2.1  of  January,  1760.  His  uncle. 
'.  :  '  Annesloy  (Lord  A lth am)  closed 
his  career  of  profligacy  and  cruelty 
twelve  months  later.  James  Anncsley 
1.  ft  a  sou,  who  died  an  infant,  and  a 
daughter  who  married,  and  whose  ehil- 
dren  died  young:.  Thus,  his  lino  became 
extinct  and  his  rights  (whatever  they 
w<  re)  reverted  to  his  uncle.  Such  was 
the  testimony  of  the  "Annesley  Case," 
memorable  for  the  dark  mystery  in 
which  it  must  ever  remain  shrouded  and 
for  the  curious  picture  which  it  affords 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  life  that 
prevailed  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  our  own  day. 

THE    DISCUSSION. 

Gilbert  Cope.  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  listen- 
ed to  the  paper  read  and  subsequently 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  read  some 
old  records  of  proceedings  in  the  Courts 
of  Chester  county  in  the  times  long 
ago,  when  Court  sat  in  Chester.  The 
claims  were  for  expenses  of  catching 
and  providing  for  redemptioners  who 
had  run  away  from  their  masters.  He 
stated  that  if  he  had  thought  of  it  a 
lit  lie  sooner  he  could  have  brought  one 
of  the  indentures  by  which  these  people 
bound  themselves  for  a  number  of 
y<ars  in  order  to  pay  for  their  passage 
to  this  country. 

Wm.  P.  Townsend  said:  "I  suppose 
there  are  very  few  people  living  who 
can  remember  seeing  any  of  these  re- 
demptioners. August  John  was  one  and 
was  indentured  to  Dr.  Jacob  Ehrenzel- 
Ic-r,   of  West  Chester." 

SOME    GOOD    STORIES. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley  related  three  good 
anecdotes  that  served  to  show  the 
character  of  some  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  scene  of  action  a  century  ago 
more  or  less. 

Two  of  them  concerned  Joseph  Ship- 
ley, who  was  mentioned  in  the  paper 
read. 

Joseph  Shipley  was  in  England  at  the 
time  of  a  great  panic  in  business  affairs 
and  many  old  firms  of  the  best  business 
standing  were  going  down  in  the  crash. 
Brown  &  Company,  with  whom  he  had 
dealings,  was  involved.  William  Drown, 
of  that  firm,  went  to  the  Bank  of  Don- 
den  and  stated  that  ho  must  have  a  loan 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  or  the  firm 
would  be  compelled  to  assign.  He  was 
asked  horn  much  he  wanted.  He  an- 
swered: "Twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.''  That  was  an  immense  sum  in 
those  days.  He  was  told  that  he  could 
not  pet  it.  He  came  home  dejected  and 
informed  the  other  members  of  the  firm 
that  there  was  nothing  left  that  they 
could  do  and  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
firm  must  follow. 

Joseph  Shipley  asked  permission  to  go 
on  behalf  of  the  firm  to  the  Governors 
of  the  bank  of  England.  William 
Brown  was  in  that  condition  of  mind 
that  ho  would  catch  at  a  straw  in  hope 
of  relief. 


Joseph  Shipley  went  to  see  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  bank  the  next  day  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  loan.  This  v.  is 
the-  service  he  rendered  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  paper  I  read  which  secured 
him  a  place  in  the  firm  known  to  the 
present  day  as  the  firm  of  Brown,  Ship- 
ley &   Co." 

Another  story  showed  the  gentle 
spirit  and  self  control  of  Joseph  Shipley 
to  a  r>  markable  degree. 

••After  his  retirement  from  business  he 
brous  ht  with  him  to  his  home  near  Wil- 
mington, among  other  things,  a  large 
plate  glass  backed  with  black  cloth 
which  cost  several  hundred  dollars  and 
which,  when  advantageously  placed,  will 
reflect  a  landscape  very  beautifully. 
This  costly  piece  of  furniture  was  stand- 
ing near  a  window  in  his  house  one  d  iv, 
when  a  farmer  wearing  big  rough  boots 
came  in.  The  clear  plate  glass  was  not 
seen  by  him  until  he  had  thrust  one  :■: 
his  big  boots  through  ir.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Joseph  Shipley  came  down 
?iairs.  The  farmer  was  standing  there 
looking  somewhat  aghast,  but  Joseph 
Shipley  smiled  and  addressed  him  kin  1- 
ly.  "  "I  have  broken  something  her:.'* 
the  man  said,  "which  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  cost  a  good  deal  of  money. 
I  had  just  come  with  a  bill  to  present 
to  you  of  $12  for  twenty  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes delivered.  I  wouldn't  mind  throw- 
ing off  $2  from  the  bill."  "Oh  no,"  Jos,  ;  h 
Shipley  replied,  "I  guess  we  won':  have 
anything  thrown  off  of  the  bill,"  and 
paid  him  his  $12,  thus  passing  over  un- 
ruffled the  loss  of  what  had  cost  him  \ 
large  sum  of  money. 

BUSINESS    AND    MATRIMONY. 

The  third  story  related  by  Mr.  Ship- 
ley caused  a  very  hearty  laugh.  It  told 
how  a  shrewd  business  man  won  repu- 
tation and  a  wife.  A  Mr. Labouchere  was 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Hope  <sr  C  m- 
i  any.  of  Amsterdam,  to  go  to  London 
on  very  important  business  for  them. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  see  Thomas 
Baring,  of  the  famous  firm  of  Baring 
Brothi  rs.  After  securing  an  interview 
and  talking  the  business  over  Mr.  Dar- 
ing invited  him  to  his  home.  Thomas 
Baring  had  three  daughters.  Two  of 
them  had  married  members  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  other  was  unmarried  an  1 
Mr.  Labouchere  met  her  at  her  fafh  t's 
house.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with 
her  and  she  with  him.  There  were  sev- 
eral interviews  necessary  with  Thorn  is 
Baring  and  when  at  last  the  busines-s 
which  had  brought  Mr.  Labouch  :•  to 
London  was  concluded,  Thomas  Baring 
complimented  him  very  highly  on  the 
great  business  skill  displayed  by  him  in 
the  negotiations.  Mr.  Labouchere  th  ink- 
ed him  for  his  complimentary  rem  irks 
ami  asked  if  he  could  not  have  a  pri- 
vate interview  before  leaving  for  his 
home.  Mr.  Daring  wondered  wh  . r  he 
could  be  wanting  with  him,  but  grant- 
ed the  interview.  When  taken  into  the 
private  office  he  said:  "Mr.  Barin-.  I 
wish  to  marry  yoUr  daughter."  Phis 
astonished  Thomas  During  greatly.  Ho 
answered:  "Why,  my  other  daught.  rs 
are  married   to  members  of  the  nobility 


Ov.r  family  have  alliances  with  the  lead- 
ing families  of  Europe.  I  have  be>^n 
pleased  with  the  business  ability  you 
have  displayed,  and  all  that  I  have  seen 
of  you  impresses  me  well  concerning 
your  character,  but  I  can't  conceive  how 
you  could  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  marry  my 
daughter." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere,  "Suppose 
I  were  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hope  & 
Company?" 

"That  would  alter  the  situation,"  re- 
plied Thomas  Baring  and  the  interview 
ended. 

He  returned  home,  reported  to  Hope 
&  Company, who  werealso  delighted  with 
the  result  of  his  work.  The  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  then  took  him  aside  and 
said:     "Now  Mr.  Labouchere,     what  can 


v.     i]     for  you.     What  <~\o  you  think  y  •  : 
services   deserve?" 

■■I  wish  to  be  made  a  member  of  th- 
firm?"   answered  Mr.  Labouchere. 

"Fat"   was   the   answer,    "That    is   im- 
possible:   men   who   become   member* 
our    r.rin   must   have    rendered     serv'a    -■ 
twenty    times   as  great   as   you   have    yet 
done." 

"Suppose,  though,  that  I  should  marry 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Baring?"  v.  •.= 
the  astounding  answer. 

"That    would    alter    the    situation." 
was    told.      He    did    marry    the    dai  - 
of    Thomas    Baring    and    did    be< 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hope  &  Cum]  .  ay. 

The  Historical  Society  then  adj< 
Many  of  those  present  personally  thank- 
ed   Mr.    Shipley    for    his    very   instructive 
lecture. 


DIARY    OF 

BENJAMIN    HUNT 


1799-181! 


reprinted  from  the  daily  local  nsv.s, 

For    the   Chester    County    Historical   Society, 

1S98. 


The  writer  of  this  diary  was  the  son 
and  vouner'si  child  of  William  ana  Sarah 
(Fred)  Hunt,  of  Westtown  township, 
Chester  countv,  Fa.,  where  he  was  born 
12th-mo.  1st,  1766.  The  older  children 
were  Ann.  who  married  William  Sharp- 
less,  of  West  Chester,  the  grandfather 
of  Philip  P.  Sharpless,  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried William  SohI,  of  Birmingham, grand- 
father of  Alban  Seal.  Joshua  Hunt. 
grandfather  of  the  lice  Joseph  Hunt,  of 
West  Chester:  Rebecca,  wife  of  Titus 
Taylor  and  grandmother  0?  Caleb  Taylor, 
of  West  Chester,  and  Eli  Hunt,  of  West- 
town. 

Benj.  Hunt  married  Eleanor  (Nelly), 
daughter  of  James  Huey,  of  Westtown. 
She  had  a  sister  Mary,  who  married 
Thomas  Francis  and  went  to  Virginia:  a 
sister  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  ilc- 
Goodin,  and  brothers  William  sand  John 
Huey.  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
this  diary.  Among  his  first  cousins  were 
Deborah,  wife  of  Captain  James  Jefferis, 
some  time  of  Wilmington,  owner  of  the 
.shin  Neptune,  who  built  the  mansion  at 
Allerton,  in  East  Bradford,  and  died 
there;  Hannah,  wife  of  Robert  Yearsley, 
of  Westtown:  Charity,  wife  of  Joseph 
Garrett,  of  East  Goshen;  Dr.  Joseph 
Moore,  of  West  Chester:  also  the  Mer- 
cers and  Osbornes,  of  Westtown. 

Of  Benjamin's  occupation  prior  to  the 
fommer.eemem  of  the  diary  we  know 
little.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799 
we  find  him  occupying  a  sawed  log  house 
in  Marshallton  and  a  new  frame  store 
house  on  another  lot,  near  the  Center 
Tavern,  then  kept  by  Abraham  Marshall. 
The  property  was  rented,  and  his  live 
stock  consisted  of  a  horse  and  a  cow.  In 
5*01  he  removed  to  Wagontown,  in  West 
Cain  township,  and  keot  store  there  until 
1^3,  when  he  came  to  West  Chester  and 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  1 S05  he 
sold  out  to  Job  B.  Remington,  and  the 
next  year  he  is  described  as  a  board 
yard  keeper.  In  1S09  he  removed  to 
Hamilton  Village  and  for  a  year  kept 
tavern  there.  His  death  occurred  10th- 
rno.  1st,  1S12.  His  three  sons  were  Na- 
than, who  followed  the  seas  for  several 
years;  James,  who  married  Anna  Mark- 
ley,  and  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Mark- 
iey  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia,  owner  of  the 
diiry,    and   through    whose   Kindness     we 


Rre  able  to  place  it  before  the  public,  and 
William  Hunt. 

The  diary  is  neatly  written  and  the 
spelling  is  good  for  the  time.  It  is  here 
given  in  full.  To  any  one  as  familiar  as 
the  writer  with  the  names  of  those  men- 
tioned  it  is  full  of  ir.teri  -t 

When  Benjamin  Hurt  -was  at  Wagon- 
town  John  Hughes  kept  the  "Wagon" 
Tavern  and  Owen  Affiick,  the  "Hop  \  me 
and  Barley  Sheaf,"  succeeding  Thomas 
Evans, whose  fleeting  (moving)  to  the  £0:h 
mile  stone  en  the  turnmke  is  mentioned. 
When  he  came  to  West  Chester  the 
Turk's  Head  was  kept  by  Benjamin  Mi1- 
ler:  the  Gen.  Wayne  (White  Hall),  by 
Ephraim  Buxnngton:  the  Bear  by  James 
Jackson;  the  Gen.  Washington  by  Crom- 
v..  li  Pearce.and  the  Green  Tree  by  Jacob 
Righter. 

Some  of  these  hotel*  have  disappeared 
so  long  that  many  persons  are  ignorant 
of  their  location.  The  Washington  stood 
where  the  Meconkey  Mansion,  now  the 
Assembly  Building,  stands:  the  Black 
Bear  where  the  Farmers  Bank  is.  and 
the  Gen.  Wayne  where  Finegan's  store 
and  some  others  are. 

The  diary  will  be  followed  by  a  brief 
genealogy  of  the  Hunt  family  in  the 
early  generations  if  sufficient  records  can 
be  obtained.  GILBERT  COPE. 

DIARY. 

Fourth  Day,  April  3rd  1750.  Rachel 
Johnson  came  from  Richard  Strode's  to 
my  house  in  West  Bradford,  Stayed  till 
seventh  Day:  then  went  to  Samuel  Cum- 
min's about  two  Miles,  to  se;;  them  and 
Si  ived  all  night:  the  next  morning, 
which  was  first  Day  April  7th,  after 
breakfast,  she  was  taken  very  suddemy 
and  very  violently  with  something  like 
the  Choiic  or  dry  gripes,  and  continued 
bad  till  third  day  towards  noon.  April 
9th,  when  she  died,  Aged  18  Fears  and  S 
Mo.  And  was  next  Day  Inhered  in  friends 
Burial  ground  at  Bradford. 

LOth  February  1799.  Jefferis  left  the 
Canes  of  Delaware   for  India. 

Phillio  Derrick  Married  to  Sarah 
Shnrpiess  about  the  Middle  of  April  l..-'-J. 

May  23rd  1799.  Sally  Peirce  brought  me 
a  Humming  bird  she  caught, and  i  weigh- 
ed It  in  my  gold  scales  and  it  weighed 
nearly  ldwt,  21  Grains. 


May  30th  17S9.  this  day  Joseph  Smith 
Informed  me  uoon  his  solem  affirmation 
that  Joseph  Bernard  informed  him  a 
few  days  ago  that  his  father  came  to  see 
him  and  he  says,  father,  I  believe  1  shall 
loose  all  my  corn  with  the  cut  worms: 
his  father  went  into  the  corn  fiel  and 
took  out  of  one  hill  of  corn  40  cut  worms: 
the  next  day  he  took  out  of  the  same  hill 
6')  more  himself;  then  went  to  an  other 
hill  and  took  60  or  05  out, -Smith  does  not 
remember  which. 

July  5th  1799.  De-tor  Joseph  Moore  De- 
parted this  life  at  his  house  at  West 
Chester  after  a  long  illness. 

24th  July,  this  l«y  a  man  and  boy 
Call'd  at  my  hov.se  from  Virginia,  en- 
quiring for  John  Hare  Jur.  _ 

25th:  Vbn.-r  \\  >odward  married  to 
widow  Eiizab..-:h    norland  last  evening. 

August  6th  1799.     Sarah  Moore,  widow, 
Died  early  this  morning  at  her  house  in 
West  Chester. 
7     This  Da.y  went  to  the  funeral. 
Sept.  9th.    This  Day  bought  a  Watch  of 
Thomas  Crow  in  Wilmington  for  Dols.  22. 
Sept    29th     this  evening   Rachel   Baker, 
wife   of   Richard    Baker,    D^od   aged    up- 
wards of  SO  Years. 
Oct.  1st.  went  to   the  runeral  at  Brad- 
Sept.  30th.  Emy  Coope  Died. 
Oct    2nd.    Emy  Co.  pe  wa-s     buried     at 
Bradford.     Poliy   Francis   came  here. 

3rd.  Her  &  Nelly  Went  to  Jonathan 
Strode's. 

4th  This  Morning  was  at  the  weding 
of  Gravener  Marsh  and  one  of  Moses 
Coat's  Daughters  at  Abr.  Marshall's  m 
presence  of  Mesis  Marshall  Esquire. 
3rd.  Chanty  G  irrett  Died. 
5th.  this  afternoon  John  Huey  came 
here.  .  „ 

6th.  this  morning  Nelly  &  me  went 
with  Polly  &  John  to  Father's  &.  from 
th»re  to  Birmingham  M-eting  with  Billy 
&  Betsey,  in  the  evening  I  returned 
home  by  my  self.  John  Clayton  Died  this 
evening.  „     *  ™ 

Sth  this  morning  Went  to  Clayton  s 
funeral.  In  the  afternoon  went  to  the 
Election  at  West  Chester  in  company 
with  Abr'm  Marshall  and  Hump'y  Mar- 
shall, in  Richard  Jones's  light  waggon: 
John  Temple  Driver. 

11th  this  Day  went  in  company  with 
Jos.  England  to  see  my  Uncle  John  Fred 
whome  I  had  not  seen  these  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  I  found  him  a  poor  mis- 
erable object,  his  limbs  drawn  out  of 
place  by  Rheumatic  pains  &  confin'd  for 
three  years  to  the  house,  two  of  which 
he  had  scarcely  been  out  of  his  bed;  his 
health  and  appetite  during  the  time 
pretty  good  but  at  times  in  great  pain. 
In  the  afternoon  we  returned  home  by 
Joseph  Leonards:  bought  of  him  a  stack 
of  hay  for  forty  Dollars,  this  afternoon 
Andrew  Ferriil  Died. 

13th.  this  morning  went  to  Ferriil  s 
funeral. 

18th  this  Day  in  Wilmington:  came 
home  this  night  through  a  siorm  of  wind 
&  rain.  ,  ,    . 

17th  Marv  Francis  came  here  v,ith  her 
Father  &  Billy  on  her  way  home  to  Vir- 
ginia. I  went  with  them  as  far  as 
Thomas  Worth. 

Thomas  Worth  Jur.  Marryed  to  Lydia 
Williamson. 

24th.  this  Dav  Isaac  Mason  was  found 
(who  had  bovn  missing  since  the  evening 
before)  with  his  Handkerchief  tied  one 
end  round  his  neck,  the  other  to  a  small 
sapling  bent  down,  he  was  quite  Dead 
having  I  suppose  been  in  that  position 
several  hours. 

25th.  Went  to  Whalens  Fors?e  in  the 
afternoon  went  to  Farrells  vendue. 


Nov.  1st.  Went  to  the  sale  of  Aorm. 
Darlington  plantation  which  was  struck 
of  to  Wm.  Brinton  for  £3013. 

2nd.  This  Day  was  at  my  Uncle  James 
Smith's,  helping  to  raise  a  sawmill. 

4th.    Went  to  Philadelphia. 

5th.     In  Philad. 

6th    this  Night  came  home. 

11th.    Hannah    Martin   Died. 

14th.  Hannah  Martin  Buried. 

19  20,  21,  22nd.  Attended  West  Chester 
Court.  Janus  Cain  was  Indited  for  the 
Murder  of  James  Cain,  and  by  the  Jury 
was  found  Guilty  of  Murder  in  trie 
second  degree,  and  was  adjudged  to  the 
Jail  and  Pententiary  house  in  Philad,  to 
be  confined  Nine  Years  in  the  Cell  and 
Nine  to  hard  labour,  tho  in  fnct  he  aught 
to  have  been  hung. 

4th  Deem.  This  moraine  sent  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Francis  in  Virginia  by  Abner 

Some  time  between  the  4th  &  twelth  of 
this  Mo.  Lydia  Sharpless  Marryed  to  Dr. 

12th.  This  evening  Jacob  Marshall  was 
Married  to  Elizabeth  Worth. 

lSth.  This  Lav  1  went  to  Isaac  Wood- 
sy   id's  .it  ire-  ?::vn    if  the  Indian  Ring. 

21st  This  night  Emmor  Moore  &  his 
Daughter  Lydia  lodged  here. 

22nd  This  morning  I  started  to  go  to 
Phil  id.  Eros  into  town  in  the  evening. 

23d.     This  Dav  in   town  buying  go.v.s. 

24th.  Went  up  Market  Streot  £  met 
Wm.  Smith  <fe  Abr'm  Clark  with  their 
waggon  coming  for  my  goods,  about 
noon  I  left  town, got  home  about  S  o'clock 
at  night. 

27th.  paid  Marshall  Battin  59  Cents  poor 

30th  This  Day  Caleb  Marshall  informed 
me  that  he  saw  Robt.  Ingram  at  plow  in 
his  held. 

1800,  1st  Jan.  This  Day  Sahey  Pierce 
dined  at  my  house. 

6th.  Sent  a  letter  to  the  Shornff  at 
West  Chester  to  inform  him  that  I  wouid 
be  no  longer  accountable  for  Buntings 
Property  ("which  I  had  engaged  to  do). 

First  dav.  Jan.  12th  1800.  Doct.  Roberts 
and  wife, Eli  Bunt  &  v,  if e, Nathan  Sharp- 
ness &  Polly  Hains  Dined  with  me.  in 
the  afternoon  Sallv  Peirce  &  Molly  Bauy 
came  to  my  house,  in  the  evening  ±  ec 
my  wife  went  to  James  Woodwara  s  va 
a  Visit. 

Second-day,  13th,  went  to  Moses  Mar- 
shall's Esqr.  to  meet  some  folks  by  ap- 
pointment, after  business  was  done  with 
them  the  Squire  and  myself  took  eacn 
of  us  a  pair  of  skeets  and  went  up  the 
creek  to  look  for  rock  fern  but  got  none: 
found  Caleb  Marshall  falling  trees  on  trie 
ice  and  drawing  them  of  with  his  horse. 
bv  &  by  came  Joseph  Smith  Jun.  &  Peter 
Rod 'back  on  their  skeets  and  after  di- 
verting ourselves  w  returned  home,  we 
have  now  uncommon  fine  weather  for 
this  time  of  Year,  the  people  going  about 
in   their  sleeveless  Jackets.  . 

Fourth  dav.  14th:  This  Day  went  with 
Nathan  Sharpless  to  Landcaster;  loelgeu 
at  Green's  Tavern. 

15  in  the  morninc  went  to  view  the 
roor  house  not  vet  finished;  then  we.  re- 
turned to  Green's  to  breakfast:  then 
went  to  the  Assembly  room,  m  the  after- 
noon went  3  miles  up  the  reading  road: 
returned  to  Greens,  in  the  evening  met 
mv  brother  Eli  Hunt  &  Amos  Urmtou 
going  to  Virginia,  this  day  was  so  warm 
I  would  fain  went  to  set  the  north  side 
of  the  house. 

16.  this  morning  started  for  home, 
came  through  strawsburg  and  bv  tne 
copper  mines:  in  the  evening  got  horn-. 

21st.  Went  to  West  Chester  in  Company 
with   David  England  by  way  of     Richd. 


BuffingtoTi'3,  Jacob  Swain's  &■  -Abr.  Bcm- 

•rii'*  to  Souire  Graves,  to  hear  a  lawsuit 
between  Isaac  Woodward  and  Thomas 
vr-.~;nr.d  in  which   England   got   Cast. 

25th  this  day  was  at  Squire  Graves's 
to  n  e'et  some  People  who  owe  me  money. 
there  was  a  suit  between  Aaron  Wood- 
ward, plaintiff,  and  Eli  Woodward,  de- 
fendant, about  a  waggon  that  Eli  had 
hired  or  borrowed  of  Aaron,  Ihe  squire 
would  not  decide  upon  it  so  it  was  agreed 
that  David  Scott  and  myself  should  set- 
tle it:  so  we  concluded  to  divide  it  be- 
tween them. 

27th.  Marti;  a  Taylor,  Daugnter  c 
Thus  Taylor,  came  to  my  house. 

31st.  this  day  about  noon  m\  wife 
started  to  go  to  Isaac  Woodward's.  In 
the  afternoon  it  came  on  a  severe  storm 
of  wind  &  snow  and  continued  to  blow 
&  snow  all  night  so  that  she  could  not 
get  home. 

Feb   1st.  she  came  home  about  noon. 

2nd.  Nathan  went  with  Martha  Taylor 
to  her  Father's. 

6th.  This  day  in  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  Wrn.  Seal's  for  money  but  he  was  not 
at  home,  so  I  got  none:  returned  by 
Samuel  Jones's:  paid  him  Nine  Dollars 
and  sixty  Cents  Intel  est  for  one  Tear  of 
a  bond  he  had  on  me;  then  to  Aaron 
Davis's,  found  him  &  Aaron  Evenson  in 
the  barn  Cleaning  rye;  then  to  Thomas 
Bailiff,  in  Feter  Osburn's  house;  then 
home. 

First  Dnv,  Feb,  9th  1800.  This  day  in 
the  afternoon  my  father-in-law  came 
here:  in  the  evening  my  Brother  return- 
ed from  Virginia,  him  and  father  went 
away  together. 

12th.  this  day  I  started  to  Philad.,  got 
into  town  that  night;  vent  to  the  play. 

13.  In  town. 

14.  In  town. 

15.  started  about  four  O'Clock  for  home 
where  1  arrived  about  eleven  O'Clock. 

21st.  Went  to  West  Chester,  paid 
George  Cochran  5s,  7>,id  for  righting  a 
v., -itch  I  left  with  him  on  the  tweltth  In- 
stant. Rev'd  of  Jas.  Henderson  on  acc't 
of  Abr.  Chandler  $4.60,  of  Aaron  Davis 
$7.66.  of  Wm.  Townsend  5*1-  Came  home 
in  the  after  noon  with  John  Michal:  paid 
him  $15.67  in  full  for  whiskey. 

David  Scott,  who  some  time  ago  got  an 
Execution  on  my  acc't  against  John  Mc- 
Cormick,  brought  him  to  my  store  in  the 
afternoon  and  seeing  no  likely  hood  of 
petting  the  Money  I  ordered  him  on  to 
West  Chester  Jail.  William  Hare 
was  convicted  for  stealing  a  pair  of  half 
boats  at  this  Court  and  sentenced  five 
years  to  hard  labour. 

28th.  this  Day  in  the  forenoon  it  began 
to  snow. 

March  1st,  the  snow  Continued. 

March  6th.  Thomas  Gibbons  house 
Burnt    this   morning. 

7th.  This  day  a  Great  frolic  of  a  bear 
hunt  at  Abiah  Taylor's  tavern  between 
West  Chester  and  Bradford  Meeting 
house,  kept  by  William  Weston,  ripping, 
tenriner,  fighting  and  pulling  hair  like 
madmen;  keeping  it  up  till  twelve  o'clock 
next  day. 

Sth.  Joseph  Taylor's  house  burnt. 

Sundav,  Sth.  This  dnv  In  the  afternoon 
Polly  Lloyd.  Lydia  Gibbons.  Sally  Peirce 
&  Lydia  Peirce  drank  rea  at  my  house. 

19th.     Jefferis  Arrived  from   India. 

24th.  went  to  Wm.  Jefferis's  Vendue 
with    David   England. 

25rh.  went  to  the  petty  Sessions  at  West 
Chester:  -was  appointed  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  West  Bradford. 

28th.  went  to  West  Chester  to  a  Vendue 
of  the  effects  of  Joseph  Moore  Deceased. 

27th.  this  morning  I  heard  that  Eliza- 
beth Huey  was  marryed  to  John  M'Gud- 


gin.  about  noon  James  Moore  came  to 
live  with  me  to  go  to  school. 

1800,  March  21st.  This  morning  Samuel 
Hart  &  family  left  this  neighborhood  for 
Virginia  by  whome  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Thomas  francis. 

April  3d.    Joseph  Hawley  sen.  Marryed. 

8th.    In  Wilmington. 

20th.  Doctor  Roberts  &  wife  was  hero 
at  my  house. 

23d.  this  evening  Thomas  Weaver  Came 
here. 

24th.  Aaron  Jefferis  came  here  to  my 
house. 

25th.  sent  Yarn  to  the  blue  Dyers  by  a 
Woman  of  the  name  of  Wilson. 

27th.  Started  to  Philad.  in  company 
with  David  England. 

28  &  29th,  in  town. 

30th.  this  Morning  started  for  borne 
in  company  with  John  Carpenter  Jur. 
and  John  Hickman. 

May  1st.  Lydia  Buffmgton,  Widow  of 
Thomas  Buffington  Died. 

2.  was  interred  at  Birmingham. 

3.  James  Smith  Jun.  and  wife  came  to 
mv  house;  likewise  Jane  Osburne. 

4.  I  went  to  Smiths  to  see  my  old  uncle 
James,  his  son  James  .jc  wife. 

6.  this  Day  went  with  my  father-in- 
law  to  see  a  plantation  that  Wm.  Huey 
had  bought  above  Wacgnntown. 

May  15th  1800.  West  Bradford.  Han- 
nah Carpenter  Died. 

17th.     was  buried  at  Bradford  Meeting. 

18th.  Elizabeth  M'Gudgin  came  to  my 
house:  went  away  next  day. 

21st.  This  day  I  hear  that  William 
Huey,  my  ivife's  brother,  is  marryed  to 
Lydia  Way.  Daughter  of  Jacob  Way. 

22nd.  James  Embree  Jur.  and  Sally 
Michener  Marryed  at  Bradford.  Francis 
Hickman  &  Jesse  Pile  came  to  my  house 
from   French  broad   (Tennessee). 

2nd  June,  this  morning  my  v;ife  went: 
io  West  Chester  in  company  with  Jamea 
Smith  Jr.  &  wife  and  took  stage  for 
Philadelphia,  this  morning  1  hear  a 
great  noise  of  Locusts,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  them  this  year.. 

4th.  This  night  my  wife  returned  from 
Philad. 

11th.  this  evening  Elizabeth  Webb, 
wife  of  Isaac  Webb,  died  at  West  Ches- 
ter. 

ISth.  Francis  Hickman  returned  by 
my  house  un  his  way  to  French  broad. 

July  7th  1800.  Went  to  Philadelphia 
with  Jas  Baldwin's  waggon. 

Sth.  Came  out  of  town  towards  home 
but  could  hardly  travel  for  heat,  came 
to  Wilson  tavern  white  horse. 

9th.     this  day  got  home. 

14  &  15.     at  Joshua   Hunt's   reaping. 

22nd.  Susannah  Hunt  (my  step  Mother) 
and  Rebeckah  Taylor  Came  to  my  house. 

23.     went   home   again. 

24th.  this  Morning  paid  James  Wood- 
ward seventeen  Dollars  in  full  for  hay 
or  srrass  in  presence  of  Mary   Kergan. 

1st  Aug.  Went  to  Weat  Chester  with 
James  Woodward  where  was  a  great 
Meeting  at  James  Bones's  ci~  the  republi- 
cans of  Chester  County,  there  was  de- 
livred  from  the  female  Republicans  to  a 
trtiop  of  light  horse  iliere  present  a  most 
elegant  stand  of  Coolers,  after  the  de- 
livery of  which  the  Marched  in  proces- 
sion into  Dilworths  woods  where  the  par- 
took of  a  Dinner  after  which  a  Number 
of  toasts  were  given  and  the  returned  to 
town. 

August  2nd  1800.  this  evening  an  un- 
happy affray  took  place  at  Joseph 
Smith  between  William  Smith  and 
George  Speakman,  the  latter  was  much 
hurt. 

11  tii.  This  day  I  went  to  William 
Smiths  he  took  me  to  see  a    Grape    vine 


which  measured   three  feet    six     Inches 
Circumference. 

l^th  Sept.  This  any  I  put  off  my  stock 
of  goods  to  Abraham  Baily  to  amount  of 
$1022,5 

22nd.  V'tr.t  to  John  Pimm's  in  the 
great  valley  from  there  ro  John  Hoopes. 

1st  Oct.  Went  with  Wm  Huey  and  his 
father  to  Wagontown. 

4th.  This  Day  James  Smith  and  wife 
Came  to  West  Chester  from  Philad.  in 
the  evening  Came  to  my  house. 

7th.  This  Day  William  Jefferia  &  Elias 
■Tefft-ris  and  their  families  passed  by  my 
house  on   their  way  to  Redstone. 

Oct.  Stii  1SO0.  This  Morning  started  to 
Philadelphia   with  my  wife. 

10th.     got   homo  thia  evening. 

11th.  Went  to  Election  at  West  Ches- 
ter. 

E9th.  Went  into  East  Whiteland  to 
Abraham  Philips's  store  to  see  him  about 
some  particular  business  but  was  not 
at  home. 

Nov.  1st.  Went  to  William  Westons  to 
an  appeal  for  Militia  fines. 

7th.  Took  Simon  Battin  &  wife  and 
Aaron  Jefieris  to  the  poor  house. 

S'th.  Went  to  Isaac  Woodward's  Vendue 
in  Company  with  his  father  James  &  his 
uncle  Richard  Buffington. 

15th.  This  Morning-  sued  Isaac  Harvey 
before  Mo;  s  Marshall  Esqr.  but  it  looks 
as  if  I  muse  pay  the  co.-t  and  loose  the 
debt,  in  the  afternoon  had  a  vendue  oi 
Simon  BaUhVs  property,  one  of  the 
paupers  of  West  Bradford. 

2":h  Nov.  1S0O.  about  daybreak  this 
morning-  heard  a  streange  noise  resemb- 
ling  an   earthquake,     this   night    snow. 

29th.  this  day  Daniel  Grimes  Died 
about  12  O'Clcck 

13th  Deem.  Was  at  a  vendue  of  the 
plantation  of  John  Beal  Bordley  in  West 
Bradford   but  it  was  not  sold. 

16th.  Samuel  Emrikin  the  elder  died. 
My  wife  who  went  Yesterday  to  see  her 
s'ster  Elizabeth  returned  this  day,  the 
17th.   to   the  funeral. 

2?rd.  Uncommon  fine  warm  Weather 
for  this  season  of  the  Year,  some  peo- 
ple at  plough. 

24th.     Thomas   Ash  started   for  Ireland. 

25th.  William  Smith  &  Orpha  h;s  wife, 
James  Smith  Jur.  <fc  Eliza  Irs  wife, 
Moses  Clark  &  Martha  Taylor  Dined  at 
my  house.    Ground  Quite  Clear  of  enow. 

2Pth.  A  warm  foggy  morning  most  like 
a  may  morning.  Jane  Ford  buryed  at 
Bradford. 

27th.  Went  with  my  wife  to  her  fath- 
er's and  stayed  ail  night,  uncommon 
fine  weather,  quite   warm. 

Jan.  1st  1S01.  Went  to  William  Smith's. 
Recev'd  of  him  forty  Dolls  which  he 
borrowed  some  time  ago. 

3rd.  Went  to  Wm  Weston?,  found  it 
a  most  severe  cold  day:  from  thence  to 
Isaac  Woodwards  at  the  sign  of  the 
Indian  King:  stayed  all  night:  came  on 
enow. 

7ch.  Started  to  Philadelphia  to  settle 
with  my  Merchants  which  haveing  done 
I  returned  home  on  seventh  day  the  10th 
Instant. 

11th.     A  beautiful   fine    warm    morning. 

2nd  Feb.  1S01.  Wm  Huey's  son  born 
Named   John. 

3rd  Feb.   1S01.     Went  to  Wilmington. 

10th.  Went  to  Emrnor  Jefferis's, 
Joshua  Way's,  Alexander  Gremes's  Jur. 
and   Rich'd  Jones's. 

11th.     Snow  all  this  Day. 

12th.     A  fine  Clear  Morning  and  Cold. 

Feb.  17th  1801.  Went  with  William 
Huey  io  nis  plantation  in  West  Cain, 
stayed  there  all  night:  agreed  to  gave 
him  sixty  pvunda  rent  for  it     per    Year 


for  Uvo  Years. 

18th.    Came  home,  rain  all  day. 

24th.  Went  to  the  Slitting  mill  and 
brough  two  bundles  nail  rods  and  took 
them   to  Joseph   Engram. 

2-5th.  Went  with  John  Clark  Jr.  to 
V.  aggontown. 

27tl  Bought  a  Cow  &  Calf  of  fhomas 
Baldwin  Jur.    uncommon  fine  weather. 

March  4th.  Bought  a  Bull  2  Years  old 
of  Joseph  Park  Jur.  for  $41.38;  sold  him 
same  Day  to  Saml   Marshall   for  $50. 

7th.  My  wife  very  bad  with  the  Rheu- 
maiism  went  to  Dr.  Jacques  at  Ker.net 
Square,  returned  to  Moses  Marshall's 
Esqr.  to  meet  with  several  Df  my  Deb- 
tors summoned  there. 

■>.h.  John  .M'C-u'.-in  and  wife  Came  to 
my  house,   stayed   ail  .night. 

March  8th  lv0i.  James  Moore  left  me, 
haveing  been  here  49  weeks  a   7-6. 

11th.  Some  talk  with  Jos.  Woodward 
and  Moses  Marshall  Esqr.  about  Joes 
D~bt:  agreed  to  wait  ten  Days. 

12th.  Went  to  waggontown  helped  Wil- 
liam Huey  plan:  a  Young  orchard  and 
sow  one  bushel  Cloverseed.  Mary  Sugar 
Di<  d. 

13th.  this  night  came  home.  William 
stayed  all  night. 

14th.  Mary  Sugar  buryed  at  Bradford. 

23rd.  this  daj  I  put  part  of  ray  goods 
int  >  three  waggons  and  my  wife  and 
(  I  ren  in  a  light  Cart  and  left  West 
Bra  (ford  and  arrived  in  West  Cain  in 
ihe  afternoon,  one  waggon  Wm  Huey's, 
another  Abr.  Clark's,   another  Eli  Hunt's. 

24th.  This  day  I  helped  Wm  Huey  to 
thresh  Corn,  some  he  had  raised  on  the 
f         -    la- 1  y..ar. 

25th.  Wm  and  a  Man  he  had  hired 
threshing  Corn.  I  went  to  George  Os- 
lesby's  Vendue  where  1  bought  a  Colt 
foi     C 10-5-0. 

West  Cain,  March  26th  1S0L  Went  and 
brought  my  Colt  home. 

2Sth.  Went  to  Bradford  to  settle  the 
towns  Books:  lodged  at  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall's, this  night  came  on  snow. 

29th.  about  nine  oclock  this  mornii  g 
started  for  home  through  a  very  dis- 
agreeable storm  of  snow  and  rain  which 
continued  all  day. 

2nd  Apr.  John  Clark  Jur.  Came  to  West 
Cain. 

13.  Dan.  Patterson  began  to  work  for 
a  month  for  $11. 

ICth.   Lent  Joshua  Way  $60. 

20th.  Uncommon  Cold  weather  for  this 
season  of  the  Year,  peach  trees  in  bloom. 

21st.  This  night  feli  a  snow  about  3  In- 
ches deep. 

22nd.     Continues   to    snow. 

24th.  snow  gone,  but  wet  &  Cold  still. 

26th.   a  fine  warm   day. 

6th  May  1S01.  lent  George  Dannenhower 
30  Dollars.  Daniel  Leonard,  Carpenter, 
came  to  work  for  me  at  the  storehouse. 

7th.  Richard  White  (Mason)  and  two 
hands  came  to  work  at  the  stor-  house. 

13th.  Dan's  Months  ends  this  day. 

ISth.  The  masons  finished  the  walls  of 
the  store  house.  27  feet  by  20  two  story. 

23rd.  Recv'd  of  Joshua  Way  $60  lea:  him 
some  time  ago. 

24th  June.  Carpenter  finished  the  store 
house,  this  Day  I  went  down  to  Brad- 
ford. 

25th.  returned  home 

26th  went  to  Aaron  Davis's  and  to  Eli 
&  Joshua  Hunt's:  lodged  with  Joshua 
that  night. 

27th.  went  to  Robert  Yearsley  s:  in  tne 
evening   returned   home. 

2?th.  Wm  Gibbons  and  Sarah  Peirce 
dined  at  my  house. 

30th  June.  1S01.  I  started  for  Lancaster 
to  buy  a  load  of  Whisky. 

July  1st.  In  Lancaster  bought  229  Gal'ns 


•..••  isky  of  Michael  Gundaker  for  -<-C  per 

'bad.  Got  home   this  evening-. 

1  and  my  wife  started  to  Fhiladel. 

.-.   7.  ;ii  E'hilad  buying  roods. 
n    t:..:  afternoon  started  t'.r  home. 

.  •     .    me  t  n  i  r-  even  n 
.  .  •!.     ( i;  t  tied   rny   new  S 

.  :      !  tiom  i.    - .  nd  myself  have- 

i  out  on    search   of 

•  ;.•;>  he  started  this  morning. 

lira,    this     morning      I     started     after 
i  ide    forty   three   miles   to   Eliza- 
town     where    I    was    to    meet    him. 
i     .      •    Caleb    Thorabury's. 
:T,th.     Started    this     morning     <£.-     went 
there  to  Hum- 

•  ibtown:   gol         -    i  "inners    With    John 
Fox  an  Uncle  or'  Evans  who  kee] 

.   ter   we    rode   about    through    that 
1 1   iod:    bought    a   few    sheep:    In 
\'.-..  evi  ning  we  returned  to  Hunim   I 
;  m  To: 

.  :•..  Biing  first  day  we  stayed  all  day 
In  i  *-.\  n. 

■.    This  morning  we  star' 
in   thi       •  •       ■•         ■ 

v.;.    :   v  .    had  ;  t  ]  ; 

i    h..me:    lodged    with    James    Wils  »n 
Esq.  above  -.    a  r.. 

SL'Sth.  this  day  got  within  six  Miles  of 
l  ticasti  .  :  lodged  with  John  Smith,  sign 
(if  the  Eagle. 

29th.  Got  .  Mil<  -  to  Jam  •  l  [;  milt  m's, 
sign  of  the  Bull:  left  the  u  .  i  ■:  went 
home. 

30th.  Sent  Nathan  for  the  sheep  with 
I  Boy. 

My  wife  started  t  i  go  to  her  father's. 

Aug.  2nd.    retun      I 

•    >nt  to  Be;  j'n  Davises  Vendue. 

3ist    Started  to  I  Iged  at 

Wi      ; 

Sept.  1st.  this  morning  went  into  town, 
started    for    home   this   afternoon: 
lodged  at  John  Siter's. 

3r  i.  Got  h   •  te. 

8th.  Went  to  Bradford:  from  thencp  to 
Wm  Huey's:  lodged  there  that  nieht. 
Mary  Kpeakman,  wife  of  George  Speak- 
n.tn.  died. 

9th.  returned  to  Bradford:  lodged  this 
r'.^r'  it   .•   W    -       ;.  Esq 

10th.  this  Daj 

25th.  Went  to  West  Chester  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  Republicans  for  f  fin- 
ing the  ticket  for  the  general  Election: 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  for 
f-rming  said  ticket,  lodged  this  night 
at    Wm.   Sharples's. 

26th.  Returned  home. 

Oct.  2nd.  Peter  Z.  Lloyd  Died. 

Oct.  3rd  1S01.  James  Smith  died.  I  went 
to  the  towns  meeting  at  Eli  Shugart's  in 
Wi  st  Cain.  sign  of  General  Wolf. 

4th.  Went  to  the  funeral  of  my  uncle 
James  Smith  who  was  buried  at  Brad- 
ford 

13th.    went    to    th^>    Election    at    Walter 

•  ■  lly's  tavern  on  the  Strasburg  road. 

l*5th.     This  day  Susy  Sweyney   left  my 
h  >use  after  a  servitude  of  three  years. 
,   l?th.     This  day   \  started   for  Philad.   to 
lay  in  my  winter  .roods:  lodged  this  night 
with  Dr.   Roberts. 

19th.  got  into  town. 

-■tii  &  21st.   in  town  buying  goods. 

"2nd.  Started  for  home:  lodged  at  Mr. 
Prices,  sign  of  Wm  Penn.  on  the  turn- 
r:ke  road. 

23.    this  afternoon  erot  home. 

i  might  mention  the  flux  has  been  pret- 
ty.bad  this  fall. 

.Voir.  4th.  This  day.  or  mavbe  it  was 
niyht,   Hnmphrev  Marshall   Died. 

«h.    was  buried  at  Bradford. 

-\ov.  nth  1S01.    John  M'Gudgin  and  wife 


hou 


1    son    8c    Joshua    Hunt    came    to    my 
se  in  West  Cain:  stayed  all  night  & 


went   away   next   day. 

17th.  this  day  started  with  John  Clark 
Jur.  for  Philad.  to  look  for  r  house  for 
him,  he  haveing  a  notion  to  %o  there  to 
live:  lodged  at  Jonathan  Miller's,  sign  of 
the  buck,  on  the  turnpike. 

18th.  this  morning  went  into  town:  got 
a  house  for  CI  .:'. 

19.  this  evening  started  for  home  in 
companv  with  John  Park:  lodged  at  Wm 
Bittle  on  the  West  Chester  road:  got  very 
little  ivst  this  night  on  account  of  some 
Market  folks  and  some  old  noisey  Wo- 
man who  kept  up  almost  a  continual 
i 

Got  home  this  evening. 

21st.  this  night  snow  for  the  first  time 
- 

Deem.     John    Clark's    Vendue    but 
did  not  sell  all. 

5th.     Advertised    "    second   Vendue    but 
ks  did  not  gather; 

Deem.  8th  1801.  Wm  Huey  and  wife 
came  and  lodged   with  me. 

22nd.  John  Clark  Jur.  left  West  Cain 
with  his  I  rid   bound  for  i  I 

phia.    This  day  went  to  Elect  a  new  mem- 
ber  for  the  house  of  Repn 

;   ■      •       !    '■  .  : 

i  ]    . : 

1<  has  !<  en  a  long  dry  time  but  very 
moderat  weather  for  this  season  of  the 
Yeari  thi  •  nij  ht  came  on  a  very  welcome 
show  i  r  of  rain. 

23rd      the   rain     continued    till    towards 

this     I     Iv  .  ■•     will     re\  iv<     'he 

-:..•.      ai   ■    h    lis    which   were  got  very 

low  on  ai  count  of  the  dry  weathi  •    i     ■•< 

rr.t  ntioned. 

25th.  This  day  twelve  months  several 
of  my  friends  and  relations  dined  with 
m^,    but    :  lay   1    was    not    so    happy 

as    to   have  any   of   their    ... 
and  my  family  dined    <..    oursi    yes.    this 
mething     liki      last      i  Ihristmas. 
weather    very    moderate.     Ground    quite 
clear  of  snow. 

28th.    This  night  fell  n  small  snow. 

29.  This  day  I  dug  up  a  small  bed  in 
th<  .  rden  and  sowed  some  sailed  & 
radishes. 

Jan.  1st  1S02.  A  beautiful  fine  clear 
warm  morning:  larks  a  singing. 

2nd.  A  very  warm  day  for  this  sea- 
son: almost  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  I 
and  mj  Boys  picking  stories  of  the 
ground  I  expect  to  mow  next  year. 

3rd.  I  and  my  Wife  paid  a  visit  to 
Richard  White  &  Wife,  tiiis  evening  be- 
gan to  rain. 

4th.  Rain  and  wind  all  day.  in  the 
evening   Cleared    up. 

Jan,  7th  1802.  this  day  rain  in  the  fore- 
part: in  the  afternoon  Cleared  up.  I 
started  to  go  to  Wm  Smiths,  lodged  with 
him. 

Sth.  left  Wm's  and  went  by  Jos.  Smiths 
to  Moses  Marshall's;  from  thence  by  the 
Center  House  co  West  Chester:  lodged  at 
Wm    Sharples's. 

9th.  left  West  Chester  and  came  to  the 
Center  House:  dined  with  the  Widow 
Marshall.  Came  on  rain,  towards  even- 
ing it  slackn^d  and  1  started  for  home. 
sometime  in  the  night  it  blew  and  rained 
very  hard. 

Hith.    Very  wind  v. 

11th.  Clear  &  windy. 

17th.  I  went  again  to  Bradford,  as  I 
returned  home  this  night  I  heard  the 
Kildear. 

ISth.     This   night   a  small   snow. 

26th.  This  day  I  started  for  Philad.  by 
way  of  Bradfoid  &  West  Chester,  lodged 
at  Richard  Fawks's  tavern. 

Jan.  27th  1802.  Got  Into  town:  lodged 
at  Wm  Elliot's  in  Fourth  St. 

2Sth.    in  town. 

29th.     left   town    about   1   O'Clock;    got 


thaf  night  about  16  Miles,  lodged  at  John 
M'Gudgin's. 

20th,    got  home  towards  evening. 

31st.  This  "Winter  is  remarkeable  for 
open  warm  weather,  the  iike  not  recol- 
lected by  the  oldes  inhabitants,  my  son 
Nathan  informed  me  that  he  saw  a 
Gra:  shopper  this  day  as  he  went  to 
meeting. 

Veh.  1st.  a  beautiful  fine  morning  but 
Clowded  up  and  began  to  rain  before 
noon. 

10th.  this  day  Richard  White,  Jos. 
String-fellow  &  myself  got  some  hearth 
stone  and  one  step  stone  for  the  store 
door. 

11th.  This  night  fell  n  snow  about  three 
Inches  deep,  the  greatest  we  have  had 
this  winter  Yet. 

loth  Feb.  1S02.  this  day  I  started  for 
West  Chester;  from  thence  1  went  to  see 
my  brother  Eli  Who  was  very  bad  with 
a  pain  in  his  head;  had  been  afflicted 
for  five  Weeks  &  continues  to  grow 
worse:  stayed  with  him  ail  nigh::  next 
morning  went  to  Joshua  Hunt's,  then  to 
Aaron  Davis's,  then  returned  to  Eli's, 
then  to  West  Cnesrer  to  n  eet  Wm  &  Jcs. 
Smith,  expecting  to  get  money  from 
them.  Wm  promises  to  pay  his  in  two 
Months;  Jos.  in  two  or  three  weeks:  like- 
wise Emmor  &  Abraham  Baily  to  pay  at 
May  Court,  this  night  I  went  to  Wm 
Hu   Vs.    18th.    I  started  home. 

20th.  Went  to  Downingstown  for  a 
Letter  in  the  post  offic  -. 

21st.  this  night  came  on  snow  and  Con- 
tinued to  snow  and  blow 

22nd,  all  next  day.  Oh  this  is  a  most 
severe  blowing,  snowing  day:  nothing 
like  it  this  winter  before. 

2^rd  Feb.  1S02.  Clear  Morning  with  a 
great  quantity  of  snow  very  much  drift- 
ed. 

2ith.  Cloudy  &  continues  wet  till  about 
the  3d  of  March. 

March  1st.  Went  again  to  Bee  ray 
brother  Eli:  found  him  much  better  than 
when  I  saw  him  las::  stayed  with  him 
all  night,  this  day  bought  a  new  light 
two  horse-  waggon  from  David  England 
for  sixty   Dollars. 

5th.  My  Children  all  sick  with  the 
Measels. 

1-ith.  paid  a  visit  to  Abraham  Jefferis 
&  tvife:  his  brother  Wm  was  there  from 
Redstone. 

15th.  I  paid  Edward  Webster  ninety 
two  Cents  for  road   tax. 

31st.    I    started    for    J'hila. 

1st  Apr.   In  town  buying  goods. 

2d.    this    Evening   got    horn-. 

5th.  Went  Thomas  Evans's  fleeting 
from   waggon    town    to    the    turnpike. 

12th.  this  evening  started  to  Philad. 
with  my  light  waggon  to  get  shad. 

15th.  this  morning  got  home  after  driv- 
In  all  night. 

2-?d  April  1So2.  Went  to  Wm.  Smith's 
for  Money  promised  at  February  Court 
by  like  all  other  times  I  got  nothing  but 
fair  words,  but  he  say  he  will  have  it 
setled  at    May  Court. 

26th.  This  night  Titus  Taylor  lodged 
with  me. 

5th  May  1S02.  James  Gibbons,  son  uf 
Thomas  Gibbons,  and  Sarah  Peirce, 
Daughter  of  Caleb  Peirce,  for  the  first 
time  laid  their  intentions  ui  marriage 
before  friends  at   East  Cain   Meeting. 

t-th.  John  Huey  &  Hannah  Entrikin 
Came    to   see  me. 

9th.   returned  home. 

ICth.  Angus  McNear  left  my  house  af- 
ter staying:  two  weeks,  he  is  buund  for 
the  Northwest  teritory  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  land  got  for  his  servitude  in 
the   American  war. 

About   the  7th  of   this  month  Jane  On- 


borne  &  Samuel  Entrikin  Jun  was  Mar- 
ried. 

18th  May  1S02.  Wet  cold  weather. 

19th.  went  to  West  Chester  Court,  gat 
my   money   of   Smith. 

21st.  returned  home. 

1st  June.  Went  to  the  funeral  of  a 
Child  of  John  Buchannan's  which  died 
at  its  grandfather's,  Squire  Hunter's- 
buried  at  Brandywine  Manor  Meeting 
house. 

2d.  Started  with  mv  Waggon  &  horses 
for  Philad.:   lodged  at  R.    Fawk'es'a 

3d.   In  Philadelphia. 

4th.  Started  far  home;  lodged  at  Jorn 
Miller's. 

5th.   Cot  home   tins  Evening. 

16th.  this  day  I  started  with  mv 
Waggon  and  horses  to  Lancaster  for 
whiskey. 

17th.  tot  home.  This  day  Sarah  Peirce 
&    James   Gibbons   Married   at    Bradford 

30th.  Started  to  Lancaster  for  Whis- 
key. 

.Inly  1st.   Returned  home  about  noon. 

24th.   John  Gilbert  Died. 

2Sih.    Started   far   Philad. 

3iat.   return  d  home. 

August  Zrd  1802.  This-  day  William 
Huey  sold  his  Plantation  in  Cain  for 
£!4>:>0  to  Caleb  Foulk  Jun.  Richard 
white's   second   Daughter  born. 

10th.    started   for  Philad. 

12th.   Got   home   this  evening. 

17th.   Went    to   West  Chester  Court. 

ISth.  Paid  Robert  Yenrsley  $36.38  in  full 
for  Interest   to   this   date. 

10th.  Returned  home  by  way  of  Moses 
Marshall's. 

Sept.  1st.  Went  to  Lancaster  for  whis- 
key. 

12th.  This  nigh:  started  to  Lancaster 
with  an  old  still  to  be  mended  for 
Thomas  Bell:  got  home  about  the  same 
time  next  night. 

ISth.    Rode    to   Springtan   forge. 

23rd.  Sent  to  Dact.  Eaton's  for  Money 
but  like  other  times  sot  none. 

2-Sth.  Started  for  Phil  ide-lphia  with  my 
Waggon:  took  one  Hhd.  whiskey  for 
Thomas  Bell:  sold  it  for  50  cents  per 
Gal'n. 

29th.  Got  into  town:  lodged  at  Little- 
woods,  at  the  sign  of  Ptobin  Hood,  in 
filbert  Street  between  eighth  &  ninth 
Streets. 

Oct.   1st.   got  home. 

6th.  this  Evening  went  to  help  John 
Buchanan    Husk   Corn. 

12th.  Mordecai  Davis  was  here  with  147 
Head  of  Cattle.  I  hear  that  Emmor 
Jefferis  the  elder,  of  the  forks  of  Bran- 
dywine. wns  buried  on  the  9th  Instant. 
28th.  This  day  by  an  order  from  West 
Chester  Court  of  Common  pieas  I  at- 
tended at  Saml  Sides'e  at  Brandywine 
Bridge,  with  Robert  Miller  Esqr  & 
James  Withrow  on  an  action  between 
Caleb    Way    Eso,r   an    Sand    Sleigh. 

Nov.  1st.  A  few  flakes  of  Snow. 

4th.  Eli  Hunt  &  his  wife  started  to 
Virginia. 

9th  November  1S02.  Started  for  Philad. 
with  my  waggon  by  way  of  West  Ches- 
ter. 

13th.   got  home  again. 

21st.  Eli  &  his-  wife  returned  from  Vir- 
ginia,  Stayed  all  night. 

12th  &  14th  Dec.  Killed  five  hogs  and 
Bull:    some  of   them    for  market. 

16th.  This  morning  it  blue  up  mnstt 
terrible  cold.  I  started  for  Philad.  about 
two  O'Clock.  Oh!  Its  enought  to  frieze 
a  fellow's  ears  nff:  however  I  was  de- 
termined to  go  or  perish  In  the  attempt, 
so  persevered  till  I  got  within  three 
miles  of  the  Ferry:  lodged  there  that 
night. 

17th.   Got  into  the  City;  sold  my  pork 


for  four  Dollars  &tid  %   per  Cwt. 
'  18th     Left  the  City  about  one  O  Clock 
.  '  ■'  with    traveling    all    night  got   home 
"    \t  morning  a  little  after  day  H£h- 

•■I,  I  ,.-,-.  i.vj2.    the  Day  like  trie,  two  for- 
,  "  ! ■  <  hristmases.  ground   clear  of  snow. 
37ih     weather  altered,   cloudy   £    warm 
•  t  like  for  iain. 
■  -'n  &  29th.  warm  rain. 
'■4  th.   this   morning    d»-d    about    seven 
o  clock  Sarah  Hughes,  Daughter  of  John 
Hughes,   after    a   short   illness    of   about 
(our  days,  aged  about  21  years. 

31st  Went  to  the  funeral.  Previous  to  this 
day  Owen  Affiiek  who  keeps  publick 
hou«e  at  Richard  White's,  formerly 
Wliitacers  tavern,  had  procured  a  bear 
■tr.d  advertised  to  have  a  b.-ar  hunt:  a 
p  id  many  people  were  gather  d  in  the 
house  and  Just  ready  to  launch  fortn, 
when  at  the  interference  of  Jesse  Kersey 
trey  proposed  to  postpone  it  till  another 
,!  iy  but  the  funeral  was  not  long  pas: 
before  the  Bear  was  loosed  by  some 
i  ;.  ins  and  to  it  they  went,  but  the  cha.ce 
»  •  ;  hut  short;  thev  soon  returned  to  the 
r  ,use  and  wh-th-i  fro:,!  the  intoxicating 
uharmes  of  Nancy  Whiskey  or  whether 
they  had  imbibed  during  the  chace  the 
ferocious  nature  of  the  bear,  however 
they  soon  began  with  fervid  passion  to 
mall  beat,  tear  and  main  one  another 
.  ad  'a  most  retched  house  they  kept  of  it 
u'.l  night,  tih  the  return  of  the  morning 
ncal'd   their   scattered   sences. 

Jan.  2nd  lS'io.  'I his  night  fell  a  pretty 
large  snow,  the  first  we  have  had  this 
winter  of  any  account.  ,   ,, 

Oth.  This  d  iv  Tn.'inas  England  «v  Mary 
fiemson  laid  their  intentions  of  Marriage 
t>.  f..re  fiends  f.-.r  tn-  lirst  time.  \V  ll- 
llam  England  Jun.  <r-  Lydia  Peirce  came 
to  my  house,  this  night  fell  a  great  ram: 
took  away  most  all  the  snow;  an  uncom- 
mon long  dull  damp  time:snow  gone. 

January  10th  1S03.  This  morning  .went 
to  Sam'l  McLean's  store;  bought  of  him 
seven  lb  pepper  @  2-6  per  lb:  paid  17-6  in 
full.  Likewise  went  to  George  Baldwin  s 
and  paid  him  5-7y2  in  full  for  Repairing 
my  watch  left  with  him  some  time  ago. 
12th.  This  dav  went  to  Mathews  tavern 
near  Hybernia  forge  to  a  Constables 
Vandue. 

13th     This   dav   Wm    Dawson   informed 

me  that  he  heard  a  frog  peep,  peep.  peep. 

14th.  a  very  wet  day.    John  Collins  and 

Matthew  Philips  being  sued  came  to  beg 

time.    I  went  to  Squire  McClellan  but  no 

body  appeared. 

loth,  a   fine  pleasant  sunshiny  day. 

ITth  Jan.  1803.    This  Morning  started  to 

Wm   Huev    bv   Bradford    Meeting    house; 

turned  aside 'to   Moses   Marshall's  at   his 

mill:    then    to    Wm    Smith's;    stayed    all 

ISth.  Went  to  West  Chester;  stayed  all 
night  at  Wm  Sharples's. 

l'.'th.  Went  to  Wm.  Huey's;  stayed  ail 
night:  went  to  John  Sharples's  to  see  my 
ckl  step  Mother.  Susanna  Hunt. 

20th,  left  Huey's  and  turned  towards 
home  by  Eli  Hunt's.  James  Huey's,  &o. 
to  West  Chester:  stayed  all  night. 

21st.  this  dav  rode  home  By  Bradford: 
Dined  at  Margaret  Marshall's. 

25th  Jan.  1803.  paid  Alexander  McFar- 
s«m  4-6  for  steeling  my  ax.  and  12-2  for 
repairs  done  mv  waggon  some  time  ago. 

31st.  Went  to  Eli  Shugert's  six  Miles 
above   Lancaster. 

E»-b.  1st.  Returned  home.  . 

3rd  Went  to  West  Chester:  agreed  with 
3  Miller  &  T  Tucker  for  their  store 
House:  pave  mv  obligations  for  £141,os. 

5th.  This  evening  fell  a  small  snow  a 
little  after  night  oame  on  rain  and  con- 
tinued Drettv  hard  most  of  the  n^xt  day. 

9th.  Ttds  day  Thomas  England  &  Mary 
C'.emson  appeared  before  friends  at  Brad- 


West 


ford  and  continued  their  intention?  of 
Marriage.  .       _.  .  . 

16th  Feb  1S03.  Went  to  John  Bicking  s 
paper  Mill:  this  afternoon  began  to  snow 
&  continued  to  snow  &  blow  all  night 
(very  cold). 

17th.  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
I  his  afternoon  Black  Joe,  playing  some 
fool  gaggery  with  a  Gun,  accidentally 
shot  a  cow  for  Owen  Affiiek,  this  evening 
lent  Richard  White  twenty  Dollars. 

21st  Went  to  West  Chester  Court.  Vv  m. 
Hare' was  Indited  for  stealing  ten  Yds  tee 
linnen  from  Aaron  Davis,  ten  Yds  linnen 
from  Nathan  Schoineld  Esqr.  and  tor 
breaking  Jail,  was  Sentanced  to  underg  > 
a    Servitude  of   three  Years   at   Philadei- 

23d  A.  Young  man  in  this  neighbour- 
hood' of  the  name  of  Wm.  Neally  was 
killed  at  the  falling  of  a  tree. 

24th.    Feb.    1803.    Thomas    England_ 
Mary'  Clemson    was    married 
Cain. 

26th.  got  home  from  Court. 

1st.  March.    Snow. 

15th  Mett  Caleb  Brinton  by  Appoint- 
ment at  West  Chester:  articled  with  him 
for  part  of  his  house,  to  give  him  twenty 
seven  pounds  for  one  Year. 

rd-;t  paid  John  Withrow  $2.19,  Road  tax 
in  full.  ,    ,. 

'3d  This  a  severe  stormy  snowy  flay. 
T  had  advertised  a  vendue  but  few  peo- 
ple came. 

2Sth.   Vendue  again. 

S1st.  sent  one  load  goods  to  \\  est  Ches- 
ter. ,        ,       , 

"nd  April,  sent  another  load. 

7th  Anril  1S03.  Went  with  my  family  to 
W«  st  Chester.  . 

I'.th  It  has  been  fine  pleasant  weather 
fo"  some  time  bv  dry   this  night  snow-. 

lfith.  Continues  cold  and  Spiting  snow 
17th.   this  morning  snowing:  ground  not 

lSttPwent  with  my  wife  to  Philada.  to 

lav  in  fresh  goods. 

21st.  Returned.  . 

25th.  Opened  my  store  in  V\  est  Ches- 
ter a  cold  rainy  day.  Benanuel  Ogaen  s 
Daughter  died. 

2nd  May.  Volunteers  paraded,  aj  ternoon 
Cool  for  "the  season. 

3rd  Thi=  Morning  Ouite  Cold.  I  nm  all 
but  shivering  as  I  write,  people  say  there 

°4th°Sfhis    Morning    Richard    Hannum's 

Clover  field  White  with  frost. 
5th.  Rain.  „  0   , , 

6th    Clear    Windv  fr  uncommon  Cold. 
May  7th  1S03.    This  morning  frost:  went 

to  the  pump  to  wash:  found  hard  lee  m 

G.<£hP'This  morning  whf-n  T  first  peep'd 
out  of  my  bed  I  was  Surprised.  I  saw 
what  had  never  b^en  seen  in  the  cuntry 
bv  the  oldest  man:  that  was  large  flakes 
nf  snow  falling  and  a  considerable  Quan- 
tity on  the  ground:  the  trees  so  loaaed 
that  the  limbs  brake. 

9th.  a  pretty  stout  frost. 

10th.  Still  frost. 

23d    Thomas  Hoops  Burled  at  Goshen.- 
I  suppose  the  oldest  man  in   th 
bourhood.     This    day   suprem 

June  1st.  This  morning  started  to  Wag- 
gon  town  to  Collect  my  outstanding  •■'..- 
in  that  neighbourhood:  lodged  this  nignt 
at  John  Hughes's  in  Waggontown. 

•>nd  Went  to  John  Boyds  in  Landcas- 
ter  County:  returned  as  far  as  carries 
Entrikins:  lodged  with  him. 

June  3rd  1S03.  Came  to  Waggon  town: 
staved  a  while  and  started  for  Van'.eers 
furnace:  returned  to  waggon  town;  lodged 
with  R.  White. 

4th    Went  to  the  turnpike  a  while;   re- 


Court  be- 


turned    to  waggon  town;    from    thence 
home  in  the  Evening. 

oth.     Wm   Beaumont's   wife   Buried   at 
Goshen. 
13th.     Went  to  Philad.  in  the  Stage. 
15th.     Returned.  „    T^   ,, 

25th  Paid  Caleb  Brinton  lb  Dolls,  in 
full  fo:  one  Q'rs  Rent. 

July  4:h.  Volunteers  met  to  celebrate 
Independence.  Emmor  Moore  the  fcdaer 
was  ut   my  house.  . , 

6th.  Emmor  Moore  left  my  house  this, 
morning  to  joint-  his  family  fifty  miles 
beyond    Pittsburgh. 

10th.  Paid  Robert  Yearsley  JJVfih  in 
full  fur  Interest  to  this  dace:  from  there 
went  to  Win  Huey's  in  Concord 

12th  July  1S03.  Went  to  help  Wm 
Sharpies  Drawin  wheat:  in  trie  ertei 
noon  a  thunder  Storm  Struck  \\  m 
Eachus's  Bam  but  did  no  greac  Dam- 
loth,  one  of  George  Entrikin's  Child- 
ren   died    (Parkes    woud-).  

17th.      Went    to    Birmingham    Meeting, 
to   Peter  Osborn's   in    the   'after    noon:    in 
the  evening  came  on  a  pleasant  shower 
of   rain,    not    having    had    any   of    Conce- 
quence   these  six    week?. 
20th.     I    went    to   Philadelphia. 
21st.      Returned    home. 
22nd     Wen:  to  Wilmington  in  company 
with  Obed   Ocley  to  procure  a   Vessel   to 
convey  a  numi-r  of   us   down   the   river 
towards   Cape    May. 

27th  We  left  home  and  went  to  Wil- 
mington and  went  on  board  the  Sloop 
Harmony,  John  Robinet  Master:  we 
•were  about  twenty  ;n  Number,  t;l.t*.ir 
Names  as  followeth:  Benj=n  Hunt,  Wil- 
liam Sharpless,  Ann  Sharpies  his  wife, 
Ruth  Mendenhall.  Jabez  Hoops,  Davis 
Powell,  Jesse  Mercer,  Thomas  Howell, 
Charles  Howell.  Obed  Otley,  Joshua. 
Hunt,  James  Hunt,  son  of  Benj'n  Hunt 
ae-ed  about  10  Years,  Lydia  Ha.ns,  wite 
of  Jacob  Hains,  John  Williams  Jesse 
Chandler,  William  Townsend  and  Mary 
his  wife,  Joseph  their  Child,  about  seven 
Years  old,  Abigail  Sharpless  wife  oi 
Benjamin  Sharpless,  Rachel  Gray,  John 
Shugart.  „        .       ., 

2Sth.  Loose,;  from  the  Wharf  and  sail- 
ed down  the  River  as  far  as  egg  Aland 
that  night  ;sta\-ed  there  most  of  the  noxt 
day:  in  the  afternoon  Weighed  anchor 
and  stood  down  the  River. 
29th.  Got  on  Shore  near  Cape  May. 
30th.  Went  to  Cape  Hand:  stayed 
there  and  thereabouts  till  fourth  day 
the  3rd  nf  August;  then  we  stood  across 
the  Pay  for  Lewis  town:  got  on  shore 
there  on  fifth  day,  the  4th  of  August. 
and  went  to  the  light  house:  then  we 
came  to  Lewis  town,  some  of  us  got 
Dinner  and  went  on  board,  our  Captain 
remained  on  shore  till  the  last  boat 
load  then  came  on  board  so  Drunk  he 
could  hardly  keep  his  feet,  leaving  three 
of  our  Men  on  Shore,  he  was  scarcely 
on  board  kili  he  ordered  the  anchor  up 
and  go  to  Sea:  it  then  leaking  as  if  it 
would  blow  a  hurricain,  and  blow  it  did 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  away  we  w^ent 
for  sea  everything  in  disorder,  after 
some  time  we  wore  and  stood  m  again 
and  so.m  came  to  anchor,  next  morning 
we  stood  into  shore  for  our  three  men 
and  then,  August  5th  we  stood  up  rne 
River  for  Wilmington:  got  as  far  as  the 
pea  pnteh  that  tide,  next  day  the  btti. 
got  to  Wilmington  wharf:  in  the  even- 
ing got  home,  „  ... 
7th.  Eliflha  Green's  Barn  Bumf  with 
the  lightning. 

3rd    Sept.    1803.     John    Harper    died      at 
Dilwnrths    town. 
4th.       Buried     at       Cheney's       burying 


Ground. 

6th.    Went  to   Philad. 

7th.     Returned. 

9th.  Democrats  meet  at  Pearceo  tn 
form  their  ticket  for  the  General  Elec- 
tion. .    .  ,     T->    • 

12th.  Paid  Ephraim  Bulnngton  1  Do,. 
73   Cents    in   full   for   County    tax    to  this 

24th  Sept  1803.  Went  to  Caleb  Brln- 
tons;  left  IS  Dollars  with  ms  wife,  in 
full  for  one  Q'rs  Rent. 

16th.    Oct.      Went    to    Philadelphia. 

IS.    Returned.  „,  _,    . 

25th.    Samson   Derry   &    l'eany  V.  atson 

1  30th    Oct.    William    Gibbons    Died    this 
night  about  ten  O'clock. 

10th    Nov'r.     Charles  Humphrey  Came 
to  board  with  me. 
is.  Richard   Baker  Died. 
19th.  Richard  Bufflngton  Died 
20th    R.     Baker    buried    at      Bradford 
Thomas  Francis,  his  wife  and   Daughter 
Polly   came  to  my  house   from  \  lrginia. 
21st    R.   Burlington  Buried  at  Bradford 
21th.    Thomas    Francis    left    here  to    go 
ro    Wm      Huey's  in  Concord, 

Sth.  December  1SG3.  Richard  Williams 
(Barber)  came  to  board  with  me  (g  --'>>• 
p'th  Emmor  Bradley  came  to  board  at 
10-6  week  if  hp  or  we  Chuse  to  move  at 
the  end  of  three  Months,  but  if  we  con- 
i.,.r  firether  the  Year  he  pays  ji«. 
this  Day  old  John  Chamberlain  Died  at 
his  house  in  West  Chester. 

16th  This  day  let  the  South  Corner  of 
my  Store  house  to  Richard  Williams 
(Barber)  that  is  to  say  from  the  cor- 
ner to  the  Queens  Ware  Shelves,  o  fee 
9  inches  &  along  the  same  11  feet,  for 
which  he  is  to  pay  ma  six  Dollars  tor j 
Months  &  he  is  to  be  at  the  expense  oi 
making  a  Door  through  the  corner  and 
putting  a  partition  across  at  the  lengtn 
of  eleven  feet  above  said,  &  lie  shall  leave 
the  window  as  good  as  he  finds  it;  and  u 
unv  damage  should  happen  the  Queens 
Ware  bv  any  mis  conduct  from  his  sale 
the  partition  he  shall  make  it  good.  Ihis 
day  went  to  Wm  Gibbons  \  andue. 

17th    Dec'r   1803.     T.    Francis.    Wife   and 
Daughter  Returned  to  my  house. 

18th.   John  McGudgin  and  wife  came  to 

mv  house.  „         .  T    .  _ 

19th.   Thomas.   Polly  &  Daughter    John 

McGudgin   &    Betsey  &    Nelly   started   to 

go  and  "see  their  Father. 

2iith  This  dav  I  went  to  Waggon  town 
to  Collect  old  Debts. 

24th.  Returned  home:  wet  Weather . 
Muddy  Roads.  .  „ 

25th.  Green  Christmas,  this  night  fell 
a  Tittle  snow:  very  muddy  roads. 

29th.  Fifth  day  morning:  Thomas  Fran- 
cis started  for  home. 

31st.  This  afternoon  William  Huey  and 
wife  came  here. 

Tan  1st  ISOl.This  morning  come  ing  lne> 
my  store  I  hapning  to  look  at  one  of  the 
windows  observed  the  key  that  keys 
the  bar  from  the  outside  was  dropped  out 
of  the  bolt,  the  key  was  fastened  with  a 
String,  the  bolt  had  been  screwed  round 
till  it  broke  the  String  and  then  the  key 
droned  out:  and  going  to  another  I  found 
it  served  the  same  way;  then  going  to 
the  drawer  I  missed  some  money,  I  knew 
not  how  much,  perhaps  3  or  4  Dollars. 
and  a  particular  Multiplying  glass  tor 
viewing  linnen  worth  Sl.oO 
2nd.    Very    muddy      Reads:      this     night 

r'Vl!'  a  dark  wet  morning.  Very  un- 
pleasant dirtv  going.  E>avid  JSeiss  Came 
to  board  at  10-6  a  week.  . 

4:h  This  Dav  blew  up  cold;  in  the  even- 
ing mud  hard"  enough   to  carry. 

5th.  This  morning  pretty  cold.  Yester- 
day   paid    Jabez    Hoops    S2.59U    road    tax 


for  the  Borough  or  V.  est  Chester. 

Ith  Jan  1S04.  Went  to  Philad.  in  the 
^a-e  Staved  there  till  the  12th.  being 
^■appointed  in  the  stage  not  oome  ing 
down  on  ace' t  of  being  broke.  I  Re- 
turned in  Jonathan   Parke's  waggon. 

nth    This   morning   come   ing   into    my 
,tore'    I      found      there     had     been     an 
attempt  made  last  night  to  break  in  but 
did  not  succeede. 
-'nd.    This  dav  began  to  snow. 

23rd.  Snowing  and  blowing  all  Day. 
this  night  Cleared,  a  great  body  of 
Snow  on  the  ground. 

13th  Feb.  Doct.  Joseph  Moore  having 
hen  for  some  time  m  ikemg  preparations 
to  leave  this  Borough  this  day  got  his 
poods  on  board  a  Wagon  bound  for  Pitts- 
burg  -and  Started;  himself  intending  to 
follow  in  a  few  days  and  to  proceed 
from   Pittsburg   to  Louisiana. 

Feb.  ISth  1304.  John  Christy.  Register, 
Died  this  morning  about  four  O'clock 
at  West  Chester.  ^r 

"0th  Christv  Buried.  Dr.  Joseph  Moore 
left  this  town  ai  d  bound  for  Pittsburg 
in  Company  wi  h  Ri  hard  M.  Hannum 
and  Caleb  Hannum.  Aaron  Davis's  wife 
died  about  six  O'Cioek  this  morning,  this 
day  our  Court  begins. 

21st  Dehorah  Davis,  Aaron  s  wife, 
buried  at  Birmingham.  My  wife  went 
to  the  funeral:  got  a  bad  fail  from  her 
Mare;  brought  her  home  in  the  even- 
ing in  Sharpies' s  Carriage. 

2Sth  Rote  two  letters  to  Bradford,  one 
to  Ell  King  Jun.  and  one  to  George 
Fisher.     Hannah  Otley  Died. 

March  1st.  Buried.  James  Bones  Suc- 
ceeds Christy  in  his  office.  Spiting  snow. 
this  night   ;'  11  a  go   a  d<  al   of  snow.     _ 

2nd.  Verj  bad  going:  wind  very  high: 
snow  blowing. 

Sil    A  vers-  cold  day  wind  huh. 

5th.   Dent  my  Mare  to   Eli   Hunt. 

6th.  This  dav  Received  of  David  Niess 
Ju'r  Eleven  Dollars  and  twenty  Cents 
in  full  for  boarding  and  lodging  to  this 
date. 

12th.  Rachel  Clemson  &  Rebeckah 
Way  was  at  my  house.  Sent  thn  e  let- 
ters to  Wagon  town  one  to  John  G. 
Humphrey  at  Hybernla  Forge,  one  to 
Caleb  Foulke  at  Wa=r=ron  town  and  one 
to  Devi  Downing  at   Brandywini    Bridge. 

13th.    Wet    weather,    Oh    most    terrible 

15th."Recv'd  of  Richard  Williams  $18.20 
In  full  for  one  Q'tr  board  due  Sth  Instant. 

March  18th  l&Oi.  cold  weather  for  the 
season:   this   nigh   froze   hard. 

10th    a  very  cold  morning. 

22nd.  Margaret  Coope  wife  of  Samuel 
CooDe  buried  at  Bradford. 

2>tth.  John  Babb  came  to  West  Chester. 

28th.  This  morn  in?  started  to  Philadel- 
phia in  Richter's  Stare  in  Company  with 
I>avid  Neiss.  Obediah  Ketchum  and 
■  thers.  Neiss  &  Ketchum  had  taken 
Wm  Sharples's  store  about  six  or  seven 
Mo.  agoe  and  before  I  returned  their 
Koodsi  was  seized  on  by  James  Kelton, 
Sheriff. 

31st.  Returned  from  Philad.  Caspar 
Wistar's    wife    burie-1    at    Binninrham. 

•1th  Apr.  Edward  McCIoskey  Died  at 
his  house  in  Parkers  Woods. 

7th.  Reov'd  of  David  Neiss  one  Dol- 
lar and  Seventy  Cents  and  one  Dol- 
lar and  ten  Cents  reev'd .  on  Second 
day  last  with  what  I  reev'd  the  6th  of 
March,  makes  fourteen  Dollars  in  full 
t  >r  his  boarding  and  lodging  to  this  date. 

10th  This  Dav  Riohard  Williams  Bar- 
'  •  r  Evacuated  the  South  Corner  of  my 
Store  he::-,,  and  there  Remains  dun  to 
me  for  the  Rent  thereof  Seven  Dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

Reev'd  of  Cha.  Humphrey  20  Dollars 
for  boarding  an  lodgin:  leaves  my  house 


and  pos  to   Benj'n   Millers. 

23rd.  Went  to  Philadelphia  in  Black's 
Stage:  wt-nt  on  board  the  Ship  Neptune, 
arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  from  Cal- 
cutta. 

25th.  Returned  home  in  Jemisons 
Stage.  .   .      .   .. 

Slav  3rd.  1804.  this  evening  joined  the 
West  Chester  fire  Company.  Emmor 
Bradlev    i?ined   at   same  time. 

14th.  Joel  Bailey  Came  to  Board  with 
me.  .    , 

27th.    Thomas  Howell  Buried. 

Sth  June    Went  to  Waggontown. 

fith.   Returned  home. 

Sth.    Went   to   Sharples's   forge   or   Sht- 

'"wth11    Richard       Williams's       Quarters 
board  ends  and  besrins  anew  this  Day. 

l*th.   Brinton  Webster  Came   to  Board 
with  me. 
21st.     .lord    Baily    absent    11    Days. 
27th      Went   to  Robert    Yearsley's:  paid 
him  31   Dola.     in  full  for  Interest  to  this 
d  i  t  e 

2nd  Julv.  Brinton  Webster  left  board- 
ing with  'me.  Paid  Edward  Miller  1.43  in 
full  for  County  tax  to  this  date  for  this 
year  1  suppose.  . 

10th.     :":•.  .rted  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
11th.     got    into    town.      Emmor   Bradley, 
Deborah    Hannum.     Thomas     Tucker     & 
Phebe    Park  started   to   go   ta  Lancaster. 
32th.     i    returnee!    from    town. 
14th.      Bradley,   Tucker  &    their   Daaie3 
returned    from    Lancaster. 

23rd.  Joel  Baily  returned:  absent  lo 
Dav--. 

24th.  Uncommon  cold  weather  for  the 
season. 

22n  1  Thomas  Sweney  takee  three 
rooms  in  ray  house;  that  is,  one  in  the 
North  corner  down  stairs  and  one  in  the 
South  comer  up  Stairs  and  one  in  the 
Garret  for  three  Months,  for  which  he 
is  to  pay  12.50  Cents:  and  he  takes  the 
south  ci  rner  of  my  store  house  ana 
pavs  5.00  Doha,   for  three  Months. 

Julv  2>:th  1S04.  Joseph  England  Mar- 
ried   ta  S  irrah  Ferral. 

27th  this  morning  Nathan  Sharpies 
and   Wiliiam  Price  started    for   Muncy. 

1st  August.  Jabez  Hoops,  Abner 
Hoops  Sidney  Hoops,  Joshua  Pierce  & 
Marv  Ccope  started    for  Cape   May. 

14th.  Nathan  Sharpie?  Returned  This 
dnv  I  went  to  Philad.  Met  with  Jabez 
Hoops  in  the  Market  House,  returned 
from  Cape   Mav   or   Egg   Harbour. 

15th.  I  returned  from  Philad.  Joseph 
Buffington's  Wife  Died  about  4  O'Cioek 
thin  afternoon.  „.     _    , 

25th.  Paid  Charles  Wollertom  Six  Dol- 
lars in  full  far  his  Brother  John  Woher- 
ton  Drawing  goods  for  me  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

IS.  4.  August  30th.  John  Patton  Mar- 
ried to  Betsey  Evans  and  Joseph  v>  orth- 
ington   Married   to  Amelia   Evans. 

Sept  Sth.  Richard  William's  Quarters 
boarding    >.<-    lodging    ends    this    day. 

18th.  Richard  M.  Hannum  with  hts= 
family  left  West  Chester  &  bound  tar 
Kentucky.  „,     t, 

Oct.  9th.  This  day  our  Election  was 
held  this  morning  tin  uncommon  Storm 
of  rain  and  wind,  the  rain  soon  ceasd 
but  the  wind  continued  all  day  and  the 
day  following. 

11th.  Nathan  Sharpies  Married  to 
Patty    Price.  .         .    ,.      . 

17th.     John    Jones    Died    this    night     in 
consequence    of.  a    wagon    running     over 
his  head   a    day  or   two   ago. 
22nd.       Thomas     Sweyney     leaves     my 

Oct' 23rd  1804.  This  dnv  James  Kelton 
(Sherif)  leaves  West  Chester  and  Jes-se 
John  supplies  his  place. 
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24th.  Joseph  Painter  Diefl.  Paid  EJ- 
ward  Miller  1  D,  Jo  C  tax. 

26th.  Nathan  Sharpies  brought  his 
wife  home.  I  and  my  wife  took  Dinner 
with  them  in  Company  with  several  re- 
spectable Neighboura.  a  great  deal  of 
rain  fell  after  night  turn'd  to  snow  fell 
a  considerable  quantity. 

2Jth.  This  day  recv'd  account  by 
James  Woodward  who  lives  on  or  near 
the  head  waters  of  Juniata,  informing 
me  of  the  death  of  my  Uncle  Joseph 
Hunt  and  his  wife  who  died  within  one 
day  of  each  other  Some  time  last 
Month. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  marriage  of 
Hannah  Osborne  with  Jo.-;.  Gheen  on 
the  25th  of  this   Month. 

Oct.  30th  1S04.  this  day  started  for 
Philadelphia  in  n  light  Cart  with  my 
wife  &  Rachel  Clemson  &  William 
Sharpies   with   his   Cart. 

1st    November,    got    home    again. 

13th.  Martha  Levis  died  at  Henry 
Hoops's. 

14th,  this  day  fell  a  considerable  Snow, 
after  night  came  un  rain,  against  morn- 
ing snow  all  gone. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  Thomas 
Tucker's  Store  was  rob'd  on  first  day 
evening  last,  the  11th  Instant,  there  was 
a  meeting  in  the  Court  House,  Joshua 
Vaughan,  Ministi  r,  nd  while  Tucker 
was  at  meeting  the  Rnskel,  supposed  to 
be  one  Henry  Decker,  a  Young  Man 
Servant  to  Jesse  Roberts  but  living  with 
Amos  Worthington,  entered  the  Store 
at  a  back  window,  took  some  Cash  and 
Some  Cloathin.s   and  m  id  -  his  escape. 

15th  Nov'r  1S04  Anthony  Taylor  Mar- 
ried to  Iddith  Sharpies.  This  day  I 
started  to  go  to  Philad.,  cart  and  horse, 
son  James  with  me:  lodged  Joseph 
Baldwin's,    Sign   of   the   king   of    Prussia. 

16th,  went  in  to  town;  lodged  at  An- 
drew Oliver:.   Elbow  lane. 

17th.    Returned    home. 

2Sth  Nov.  This  evening  Robert  Black 
and  Rachel  Anderson,  both  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  West  Chester,  were  Married  in 
Philadelphia. 

2nd  Dee'r.  this  day  a  Son  of  Patrick 
McKernan  in  this  town.  Died  very  sud- 
enly.  they  found  him  laying  near  the 
foot  of  the  Sellar   Steps,   not   quite  dead. 

3rd.  fell  a  small  Snow.  Jo.-*.  Night  & 
Ruth  Mendenhall  Married. 

5th.  William  Hemphill  and  Ann  Me- 
Clellan  Married. 

6th  Dee'r  D]V4.  Emmor  Bradley  Mar- 
ried  to  Deborah   Hannum. 

9th.    Joshua    Hoops's    wife   died. 

!0th.  Went  tn  Wilmington;  bought  4 
bbls  Midlings  of  James  Jefferis  at  7.50 
per  bbl:  returned  as  far  u.sj  John  Hick- 
mans;   lodged   there. 

11th:     Got   hone1  this  afternoon,   enow. 

12th:     Still  Snowing. 

17th:  Hannah  S- hoifield.  wife  of 
Nathan    Scholfield,    Died. 

20th:     Very  Cold    Weather. 

25th  December,  Ground  cover'd  with 
Snow. 

27th:  Jonathan  Well*  Died.  Elizabeth 
Yearsley   M  irried. 

Jan.  1st  LS05,  Went  to  Wilmington; 
Bought  6  Bis  Midlings  fi  S7..17'..  and  1  PI. 
S.  fine  Ti  11  Dols.  nf  James  Jefferis. 
Returned  This  evening  an  far  lis  John 
Hickman:  lodged  there:  name  on  Snow; 
left  one  nT  my  horsi  s  on  account  of  its 
not  being  willing  to  draw,  Uorrowed 
one  of   Hickman    tn   help   me   horn". 

1th  Jan.  ;■■■  r.  Thla  a  must  uncommon 
cold  windy  day. 

5th.  Nut  quite  so  cold.  Hannah  Gheen 
camo  to  my  house:  ray  wife  went  with 
her  to  Jos.  Gheen's. 


Sth.  this  evening  returned.  Thomas 
Tucker's  Store  broke  open  again  this 
Evening,  Supposed  to  be  the  same  Ras- 
kai  who  Kob'd  it  on  the  lith  Nov'r  last 
as  he  entered  at  the  same,  window  after 
breaking  a  li.ght  of  glass  and  drawing 
too  nails  that  was  put  in  over  the  Sash, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  got  between 
forty  &  fifty  Dollars  and  a  pair  Blan- 
kets which  were  found  next  mornir.g; 
hanging  on  the  fence  near  Amos  Worth- 
ings  Barn,  as  I  understand. 

Sth  Jan.  1S05.  Tucker  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  Quest  of  Decket  Caught  turn 
and  sent  him  up  in  the  Stage  and  he  is 
now   in  Jaii   here. 

11th.  Tucker  returned.  I  went  with 
Tucker  and  several  others  into  the  Jail 
to  see  the  lad.  lie  tells  v.'here  the  hag 
may  be  found  that  had  the  money  in 
and  he  tells  of  being  in  Worthings  Barn 
a  Seventhly  night  and  first  day  and  of 
leaving  the  Blankets  there  first  cay 
night,  cut  the  money  he  lias  made  way 
with  except  about  five  Dolls,  they  get 
with  him,  and  twelve  he  says  he  lent 
b       I;  n  I    lady. 

22nd.  Oh!  most  Severe  Cold  weather, 
and    has    been   some      time     past.       Wm. 


Hue 
Hue 


his  Wife  and  three  Children.  John 
Mary    Entrikih.    &    one      of     her 


grand    Children   came   to    my    house    this 


.Velil 


23rd.     Started    for   home    again. 

20th.  let  two  appartments  in  my 
Stable  to  Thomas  Sweney  till  the  25th 
March,    for  which  he  is  to  pay  2  Dolls. 

1st  Feb.  Eliada  Townsend  came  to 
Board  with  me  'a   10-6  per  week. 

4th.  Went  to  the  poor  house  in  a 
sleigh  with  my  wife,  Thomas  Swenej  & 
wife,  on  the  way  got  upaet;  hurt  my 
wife    considerably. 

a  great  Quantity  of  Snow  on  the 
ground  since  Newyear  and  has  been 
Severe  weather  ever  since,  except  a 
chance  day.  the  snow  so  drifted  that 
th<  roads  have  been  impassable  in  many 
places. 

18th  Feb.  1S05.  Richard  Evason  Buried 
at    the   Poor  house. 

26th.  This*  Day  was  at  Caleb  Foulk's 
near  Waggontown,  for  Money  he  pro- 
mises to  pay  in  four  weeks. 

2nd  March.  Fine  Weather  over  Head 
but   bad   roads:   people  makeing  Cider. 

4th.  Democrats  rejoicing  on  ace't  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  being'  reelected  Pres:- 
dent  and  George  Clinton  vice  Do.,  firing 
their  Cannon  and  ringing  the  Bell  of  the 
court    house. 

Sth.  John  Huey  g-it  one  of  his  legs 
broke  by  the  overturning  of  a  Cart.  Dr. 
Joseph  Peirce'a  Tanhouse  burnt  by  light- 
ning- Jhis  Night. 

John  Huey  1  understand  was  Married 
1  LSt  fifth  Day  was  two  weeks,  21st  Feb. 
D<7. 

March  11th  1S05.  Anthony  Taylor  Mdv'd 
to  Joseph  Buffing-ton's  house.  Weather 
more  Moderate  snow  almost  gone;  the 
ground  has  nut  been  clear  of  it  since 
New   Years  day  last:   people  at   plough 

12th.     Wrote    a    letter    tu    Virginia. 

14th.  Emmor  Entrikin  and  .Ann  Schol- 
field  Married  at    Birmingham   Meeting. 

1 ' •  t h .  James  Peirce  died  at  James  Gib- 
bons's  in  West  Chester,  aged  about 
twenty  four  or  twentj  five  Years  (about 
thr.  e  G'<  'lock  in  the  morning  or  a  Con- 
sumption). 

Ijih.  Let  theSouth  corner  of  my  store 
house  to  Wm  Adams  for  three  Months 
for  which  he  is  to  pay  me  five  Do  !  Lrs, 
this  (      .    v.  ent    to    Di     Roberta  ven  i  ;•  . 

20th,   went   to  Abr.    Marshal's  vendue. 

21st.  wont  to  Philip  Hailar's  vendue. 
Anthony  Taylors  Wife  brought  to   bed. 
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M-ireh  or>iti  1805.  Went  to  Mary  Dll- 
Korih'a   Vendue    at   Dilworthstown. 

26th  Wt-nt  to  n  Vendue  or"  the  property 
of  Amos  Thomas  Deceased. 
3ist  Jonathan  Matlack  the  elder  Died. 
vth '  \pril.  Nathan  Hunt  and  Joseph 
jeffJrls  went  to  Wilmington  tn  advise 
with  Captain  Jefferia  about  going-  to  sea. 
i  ,.  promise  to  get  them  a  place. 
'nth   &    12th.     Matlacks    Vendue. 

13th  This  dav  William  Hunt  was  here 
from  Bald   Eagle   Valley. 

ltiih.  Missed  a  Dollar  out  of  my  Draw- 
,-r  in  the  Store:  pursued  the  suspected 
>.  rson    and  ■  got  it. 

17th  Dan  Patterson,  a  black  man, 
wus  committed  to  Jail  for  Breaking  open 
Abraham    Martins    Store. 

201  h.  Mare  Foalded.  Went  to  Caleb 
Foulke's;  got  a  horse  of  him  for  52.50. 

26th  April  1S05.  This  Night  Joshua 
Hunt  had  a  horse  Stole  out  of  his  Stable-, 
Suspected  to  be  taken  by  one  Thomas 
Hare  and   gone    to   Philadelphia. 

27th,  this  Morning  Eli  Hunt,  Aaron 
Ha  vis  &  John  Welsh  rode  into  Philad.  in 
pursuit  of  the  thief,  got  him  and  the 
dorse  at  the  horse  Market;  put  him  in 
Jail  there  &  brought  the  horse  home. 

20th,  Owen  Atuick  being  sued  his  Wife 
came  to  Squire  Graves's  1  went  with  her; 
agreed  to  see  the  money  paid  in  three 
Months,   30th  July,    £3-11-1. 

5th  May.  Jesse  Hoop.-'s  house  broke 
this  night,  and  about  250  Dollars  taken 
out  of  his  desk,  the  thief  was  taken  in 
Philad.  a  few  days  after,  one  Benj'n  Wil- 
son, and  is  now  in  Jail  here  in  West  Ches- 
ter. 

6th  May  1S05.  This  morning  started  for 
Philad.   in  Jemison's  stage. 

9th,  Brought  Thomas  Hare  fromFhilad. 
and  lodged  him  in   West  Chester  Jail. 

20th.  This  day  our  Court  begins  here. 
Thomas  Hare  was  brought  to  the  bar; 
he  pleads  gilty;  the  Court  Ser.tar.ce  him 
two  Years  to  hard  Labour.  Dan  Patter- 
son was  likewise  put  to  nard  labour  for 
one  Year. 
27th.  Our  Supreme  Court  begins. 
28th.  Several  Prisoners  were  arrained, 
amongst  the  rest  was  one  Hannah  Miller, 
allies  Negro  Hannah.  For  ttie  Murder  of 
Her  Child  the  Jury  Brought  in  their  Ver- 
dic  Giltv.  Chariot  Sharp,  another  Negro, 
Gilty  for  Concealing  her  Chhd  after  it 
was  born.  Jesse  Recce  was  arrained  for 
the  Murder  of  Jonathan  Garrett.  He 
pleaded  not  Guilty  to  the  Inditement:' 
the  Jury  brought  in  their  Verdic,  guilty 
of  Man  Slaughter. 
31sr.  This  Morning  Frost. 
1st  June,  this  dav  rive  Prisoners  Recv'd 
Sentence:  Jesse  Reeee  2  Years  at  hard 
labour  in  Philad.  Jail.  Henry  Decker,  6 
Years:  Chariot  Sharp,  a  black  woman, 
for  Secreating  her  Child  after  it  was 
born,  2  Years:  Benjamin  Wilson,  3 
Years:  Hannah  Miller,  a  black  woman, 
for  Killing  her  Child,  Condemn'd  to  be 
hanged. 
3d  June.  Went  to  Wilmington. 
4th,  Went  to  Philadelphia  in  Blacks 
stage:  8th,  Returned.. 

Hth    June    1805,    Sarah    Knox    Came    to 

board   with   me  at  10  shillings   per  week. 

July   8th,    Shoemaker   came     to     board 

with  me  at  10-6  per  Week.     Wm.  Adams 

engages   to  se  me  paid. 

9th,  Daniel  Fitzparrick's  sister  Buried 
at  the  Chaple  in  West  Chester.  Died  of 
a  Flux. 

10th.  A  Daughter  of  Jonathan  Strode's 
Buried,  aged  about  seventeen  or  Eighteen 
(Rtusey).  this  dav  mv  son  William, 
turn'd  of  ten  Years  of  age,  Slip'd  of  to 
Wm  Eachus  to  the  reapers,  gi>t  a  Sickle 
'o  try  his  hand  at  reaping:  unfortunately 
for  him  cut  off  his  little  linger  (only  the 


end). 

15th  July  1805.  Sarah  Knox  paid  her 
board  to  tins  date. 

17th.  William  Taylor  died  at  his  house 
at  Kennctt  Square. 

26th.  Sarah  Thnrnbury,  wife  of  Joseph 
Thornbury,    died    at    Bradford. 

27th.  Owen  AtUick's  wite  came  and  dis- 
charged  the  debt  I  engaged  to  se  paid  on 
the  30th  of  April  last. 

28th  Went  to  Wilmington  with  Nath- 
an Hunt  &  Joseph  Jeffens  to  go  on  board 
the  Ship  Neptune,  Capt.  Jarr.es  Taylor, 
bound  for  St.  Domingo,  but  the  ship  had 
not  come  down  from  Phila.;  stayed  there 
and  about  with  them  tiii  the  31st.  the 
ship  went  down  to  Newcastle,  in  the 
afternoon  they  left  me  and  went  to 
join  the  Ship. 

August  1st  1S05,  was  executed  Hannah 
Miller,  condemned  ai  our  Court  in  May 
last,  a  considerable  Concourse  of  peo- 
ple,   perhaps    two    or   three    thousand. 

3rd.  Thomas  Tucker  Married  to  Phebe 
Park,  Daughter  of  Joseph  Park,  Brad- 
ford. 

5ch.  This  day  the  Ship  Neptune  went  to 
sea  As  1  find  published  in  a  News  paper 
Dated  August  Sth  1805. 

15th.  Joseph  Hunt  &  Caleb  Hunt  Came 
here  from  Bald  Eagle. 

21st.  Recv'd  a  letter  from  Nathan, 
Dated  Cape    Henlopen,   Atig'st  3rd  1805. 

20th  August  1S05.  Isabela  Hughes  came 
to  board  with  me  at  10-6  per  Week. 

2Sth,  tliis  morning  we  are  bless'd  with 
rain,  it  has  been  very  dry  this  Ijng  while, 
not  having  had  much  since  the  beginning 
of  June  last. 

31st,  Richard  Williams  settles  and  pays 
his  board  to  this  date  and  pays  one  week 
in  advance.  Since  riting  the  above  acc't 
of  rain  on  the  2Sth  I  have  been  informed 
there  has  been  the  highest  flood  ever 
known  on  the  West  Branch  of  Brandy- 
wine.  Several  Mills  and  Bridges  were 
Swept  away. 

31st,  Janus  C.  O'Brien  Came  to  board 
at  10-6  per    Veek. 

2nd   Sept..   let   the  South  corner  of   my 
Store  to  O'Brien  at  5  Dolls,   per  Quarter. 
4th  Sept.  1805.  Samuel  Entrikin  Married 
to  at  Phila. 

10th,  Rode  up  through  West  Bradford 
to  Collect  old  debts.  Mr.  James  Hughes 
came  to  my  house  from  Phila. 

Hth.  This  evening  a  child  about  Seven 
Years  old  who  came  out  of  Phila.  a  few 
days  ago  died  with  the  Fearer. 

12th,  Dan'l  Fling  came  to  board  with 
me. 

14th,  Mrs.  Wood  &  three  Daughters 
Came  to  board  @  13-iy2. 
16th.  A  child  of  Amos  Warrens  died. 
17th,  Mrs.  Wood  &  Daughters  left  us. 
21st,  Samuel  Sellers  Died.  John  Huey's 
wife  delivered  of  a  Son   for  the  first. 

1st  Oct.  Isabella  Hughes  pays  her 
board  to  this  date.  Mary  Sellers,  widow 
of  Sam'!  Sellars,  Buried. 

2nd  Oct.  1805.  This  morning  I  was  in- 
form'd  of  the  Death  of  Richard  Buffing- 
ton  commonly  call'd  Daddy  Dickey,  he 
was  found  hanging  in  Moses  Marshall's 
Garden. 

Hth  Oct.  Sarah  Knox  paid  her  board 
in  full. 

Hth.  Dan'l  Fling  pavs  his  board.  Isaiah 
Shoerield  buried  at  Goshen  Yesterday: 
his  father  and  brother  died  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  in  Mary-land. 

15th:  Being  Summoned  to  view  a  line 
between  James  Nealy  and  William  Ken- 
nedy in  West  Cain  township,  attended 
on  the  ground  in  Company  with  Several 
others.  James  Hughes  pays  me  in  full 
for  himself  and  wife  boarding  to  this 
date. 
16th:  Got  home  after  night. 
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18th.  Started  to  go  to  Wilmington;  got 
as  far  a;=  John  Klckmans  tavern.  Kocv'd 
of  Curtis  Jefferis  a   letter  from   Nathan. 
19th  Oct.  1805,  Returned  from  Wilming- 
ton. 
24th.    Snow  rnixt  with  rain. 
26.     Snow  again. 

31st.  Emmor  Moore  Married  to  Eliza- 
beth Hickman,  Daughter  of  Moses 
Hickman.  Seth  John  Married  to  Sidney 
Taylor,  Daughter  of  Thomas  Taylor. 

4th   Nov.,     Went   to   Philad.    in    Biacks 
Stage:  rot  a  letter  to  send  to  Son  Nathan 
in  Saint  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince. 
7th,    returned  home. 
12th,      Abigail    Rankin    Died,    Wife    of 
John  Rankin  of  this  Borough. 

16th.  Went  to  Aaron  Davis's;  brought 
mv  cart  home,  boutrht  of  him  a  few  days 
ago  for  40  Dollar^:  brought  500  Segars 
from  James  Gambles  for  William  Dil- 
worih. 

21st  Nov.  1805.  James  C.  O'Brien  E'.oped 
from  West  Chester  this  night:  carried 
away  with  him  Several  Watches  that 
were  left  with  him  to  be  repaired. 

25th:  This  morning  Moses  McCloskey 
was  found  laying  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stairs  in  James  McGills  Weaver  siiop. 
he  went  to  bed  in  the  Shop  loft  with  Sev- 
eral others  in  the  evening  &  it  is  sup- 
posed he  had  got  up  in  the  dark  and  fell 
down  the  steps  and  hit  his  head  against 
the  hinge  of  the  door,  as  there  was  a  con- 
siderable wound  in  the  side  of  his  head 
behind  his  left  ear.  I  with  other:  of  the 
Jury  examin'd  the  wound  and  were  of 
opinion  there  was  no  fracture  in  the 
Scull,  it  did  not  appear  that  that  wound 
nione  could  have  caused  his  death,  the 
Juries  verdic  is  that  he  came  to  his  death 
by  some  way  unknown  to  them  unit  ss 
it  was  by  that  wound  &  filling  down 
Stairs:  though  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  did  fall. 

26th  Nov.  1805:  this  day  Settled  with 
Hugh  Reed  Executor  of  Estate  of  John 
Patton  Deceas'd  and  paid  him  Eleven 
Dollars  infull  for  ground  rent  of  my 
Store  house  till  the  eleventh  Instant,  at 
which    time   his   Executorship   ceased. 

27th:    Sarah  Knox  takes  a  Room  in  my 
house  till  the  twenty  fifth  of  March  next, 
for  which  she  is  to  pay  4  Dollars. 
2Sth.     Rote   a   let'er    to    Virginia. 
3rd   Deem.     Fine  weather  for   the   Sea- 
son. 

4th.  This  night  about  7  O'Clock  I  start- 
ed to  go  to  Philad.  haveine-  loded  Wm. 
Eaehus's  Waggon  with  64  bushels  flax- 
seed and  Sent  it  on.  I  pursued  and  over- 
took it  at  Wm.  Beaumonts  tavern.  Stay- 
ed  there  all  night. 

5th:  this  morning  rode  into  town:  Sold 
mv  seed  for  13-3  prr  Bushel. 

6th   Deem.   1S05:   Bought  22  bushels  Salt 
at  90  Cents   per  bushel,   and    Some  other 
things  and  Started  the  wagon  out. 
7th,  rode  home. 

9th:    John    Gheen's      wife      buried:      a 

Daughter  of   Edward   McCloskev   Buried. 

10th:  N   Scholfield's  Mill   sold  for  1705£. 

11th:    Paid    John    Forbus    2S    Dollars    in 

full    for  S   Cords    Hickory    wood   on    the 

ground  in  presence  of  Sam  i  Hopkins. 

12th:  Eydia  Jefferis  Married  to  George 
Worth. 

16th:  This  day  about  eleven  O'Clock 
was  at  Jacob  Raniseys:  Bought  of  him  p. 
quantity  of  Buckwheat,—  he  says  35  or 
40  bushels,  he  is  to  duliver  It  at  Henry 
Hoopses  Mill  this  week  at  6,  2  per  bushel. 
17th,  Went  to  a  Vendue  at  William 
Smiths  in  Newlin  Township. 

22nd  Deem.  1805:  uncommon  fine  W.-ath- 
er:  this  day  rot--  three  letters  to  Virginia 
by  Morgan  Francis:  one  to  John  Hunt, 
one  to  Thomas  Francis,  and  one  to 
Thomas  Fred. 


24th:  Morgan  Francis  &  Sister  Hannah 
Came  here  to  My  house  at  W.  Chester, 
this  is  a  wet  day.  : 

25th.    No  Snow  this  Christmass. 
2&th:    a  wet  day:  this  night  fell  a  great 
Quantity  of  rain. 
29th:  very  Windy  to  day. 
30th.  Paid  Thomas  Hoops  for  25  bushels 
&  40  lb  wheal  at  12  per  bushel,  and  grind- 
ing. 15.  making  in  the  whole  §43.t>7.    S  fine 
flourr  of  the  above  wheat,  10C,  1Q,  61b. 

Jan.  1st  1S06:  this  evening  Patty  Taylor. 
Nancy  Jackson,  Poiiy  Jackson,  Betsey 
Johnson,  Hannah  Entrikin,  Hannah 
Sharpies,  Rebeckah  Shnrples  &  Patty 
Taylor  again  &  Isaac  We-:iver  &  Moses 
Peirce,  Doct.,  was  at  my  house. 

Jan.  5th  1806:  this  is  a  beautifull  fine 
warm  day.  a  number  of  Small  flies  re- 
sembling mosquitoes  flying  about,  this 
night  began  to  Snow, 
fith.  Snow  all  this  day. 
8th:  James  Bones  turned  out  of  his  of- 
fice of  Register  by  the  Governour  Mc- 
Kain,  and  John  Smith  Esqr.  appointed  in 
his  place. 

14th:  Rain  in-  the  evening,  and  after 
night  haii  and  Snow:    very  stormy. 

15th:  this  morning  Cold  &  Windy.  Caleb 
Hoops  Died. 

24th:  Richard  Williams  Charged  with 
his  boarding  to  this  date. 

27th,  Went  to  Richard  Dilworth  for 
Money:  promises  to  pay  by  the  twentyeth 
March  next. 

28th,  Went  to  George  Hoops  for  Money: 
promises  to  pay  by  the  1st  March  next. 

5th    Feb.,    Went    to    Philad.    in    Blacks 
Stage. 
■   -  .    Returned.     Arthur  McCloskey  died. 
10th:  was  buried  at  the  Chaple  in  West 
Che  iter. 
12th:  John  Blakey  buryed. 
20th:     Recv'd     a     letter     from     Nathan 
Dated   Port  au  Prince,  Jan.    6th   1806,   per 
Post. 

22nd:  Very  fine  weather,  blue  Birds  & 
frogs  singmtr.  People  ploughing. 

24th, Richard  Williams  pays  his  board  to 
this  date. 

25th,   Went  to  Wilmington  with  my  cart. 
Weather  much  colder. 
1st    March:   Very  Cold. 
2nd  &  3rd:  Cold  wind  &  Dry. 
5rd:     Hugh   Kerigen   Died,    this  night  a 
little  snow. 

5th.     Hugh    Keregan   and   Jacob   Swaia 
buried  at  Bradford. 
7th:  this  morning  Snow. 
8th:  this  morning  about  3  O'Clock  John 
Ryan  Died  at   Benjamin  Miller's  in  West 
Chester  after  a  few  days   Illness. 

March  tub.  1806,  this  night  a  great  light 
In  the  South. 
14th,   rote  a  letter  to  Virginia. 
16th,  rote  a  letter  to  Nathan  by  Benj'n 
Matiack  Mate  of  the  Brig  Ruth  <fe  Mary, 
(it  was  returned,  he  not  going.) 

18th,  Francis  Ganson  came  to  board  at 
11,  3  per  week:  Isaac  Weaver  pays. 
19th:  This  clay  Snow. 

20th:   Wiiliam  Cam  and  Phillis  Memory 
Married  this  Night  by  John  Graves  Esqr. 
23rd,    this    day   I   heard   of  the  death   of 
Jean    Williamson   a   fine   blooming   young 
Woman   \n    the   bloom   of   Youth;   died   In 
Childbed. 
24th:  this  dav  snow  again. 
27th:  Cold,  '.'old  windy   weather. 
1st   Apr..    Started   to   Philadelphia  With 
mv  Cart  &    son   Wm. 
3rd,   R<  turn.  ,i   horn^. 
7th:   Court   begins:    Wet   day. 
8th:  Cloudv  cold  &  Windy. 
P»th:  this  dav  spit  Snow  a  little. 
April   11th    l-,:'h    Cloudy,    very   Cold    and 
windy;  very  high  North  West  wind. 
13th:   win  I  abated. 
16th:    this  Morning  a   while    before  day 
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Thomas  Tucker,  tavern  keener  at  the 
Turks  head,  had  a  Daughter  born;  this 
afternoon  Night  Baily  was  kiiied  by  the 
Sawmill  Wheel  at  Worth's  Mill 

18th:  a  Man  at  Jacob  Jefferis  s  had  his 
Uir  broke  by  a  kirk  of  a  coil. 

;■::,.;:  Nathan  Hunt  and  Joseph  Jeffens 
returned  from  Saint  Domingo;  been  Ab- 
S(  nt  smce  Au?u^t  last. 

29th:  Ann  Saarpless,  Daugnti  r  of  Vv  m 
Sharpies  &  Ann  his  wife,  de-parted  this 
life  abuut  Sunset  this  evening  aged  twelve 
^.-..r.s  or  thereabouts. 

Bth  May,  Paid  James  Jackson  $2.70  Road 
Tax  for  lust  year. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  the  Marriage  of 
Win  Osborne  to  Polly  Davis  on  the  2nd 
Instant,  and  my  being  in  Philad.  2nd  & 
3rd  Irs. 

7th,   went  to  Wilmington  with  my  Cart. 

Sth:  Cold  weather  for  the  Season. 

10th:    this   morning  they  say  frost. 

12th,  Went  to  Philad.  with  my  Cart. 

12th,  Returned. 

15th:  Mrs.  Peirce,  her  maid  and  Children 
came  to  Board  with  us. 

17th:  Daniel  Fitz  Patrick  Died  after  a 
few  hours  IHn  ss. 

22nd,  Paid  Jonathan  Townsend  5  Dolls. 
in  full  for  Muster  fines  for  the  Years  1796. 

yj  &  98. 

24th:  Hannah  James  Died,  an  Old  wo- 
man 90  odd  Years. 

27th:  David  Moor  Esqr.  tak^s  a  room 
In  my  house  at  10  Dolls  a  Year. 

28th:  Ship  Fekin  Went  to  Sea. 

Eth  June  IS  -3.  Nathan  and  my  Self  went 
to  Philadelphia  with  my  Cart.  Spoke 
with  Thomas  P.  Cope  about  Nathan  go- 
ing  in  his  Ship  to  Liverpool:  Ship  Re- 
becca, Captain  Barry.  Imlah  Ha  his  takes 
my  Shop  for  three  Moi.ths:  is  to  pay  me 
five  Dollars. 

7th,  Returned  from  Philadelphia. 

Sth.  Nathan  went  to  Philad.  in  Blacks 
Stage  to  go  on  board  the  Ship  for  tryal 
for  two  or  three  days. 

10th:  John  Springer  died  in  this  town. 

11th.  Took  Nathan's  Chest  in  my  Cart, 
with  Billy  and  Jemmy,  and  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

12th.  Signed  Shipping  articles  to  be  on 
board  the  14th  at  1  O'Clock:  he  is  to  have 
6  Doners  per  Month.  Sent  Billy  up  in 
Dlacks  Stage.  Nathan,  Jemmy  and  my- 
self w<mt  on  board  the  Ship  Neptune,  Just 
arriv'd  from  Port  au  Prince,  via  Charies- 
t  own. 

12th,  I  returned  home;  left  Jemmy  with 
Nathan  til!  tomorrow. 

2iuh:  a  Dark  Cloud  from  the  westward 
with  high  wind  passed  over  to  the  South 
east  with  a  great  deal  of  lit^ning. 

21st:   high   wind. 

Wh:  1  find  in  a  Newspaper  of  this 
date  that  the  Ship  Rebeekah  went  to  Sea 
on  the  ISth  Instant. 

8th  July,  Went  to  Robert  Yearsley's; 
paid  him  64  Dollars  Interest  due  the  27th 
last  Month.  Sent  a  letter  to  Liverpool  by 
the  Ship  Jupiter,  directed  to  Nathan. 

9th,  Reev'd  a  letter  from  Nathan  dated 
15th  June  1S>j6. 

July  nth  3806.   People  busy  at   harvest. 

25th;  a  Child  of  Enimor  Jefferis  died. 

26th:  Charles  O'Neal  Died. 

27th:  John  Fairlamb  Died. 

2Mb,  Billy  and  mvseif  Started  to  Philad. 
In   the  Cart. 

31st,  Got  home  again. 

2rd  August,  Rote  a  letter  to  Nathan  per 
the  British  Packet  Windsor  Castle. 

<th;    this  day  our  Court  begins. 

&ih:    Wm  Rogers  Died. 

8th:  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Rlmbey  found  guilty  of  Murder  in  the 
nrst  degree  for  killing  her  own  Cnlld  and 
condemn'd  to  be  hung. 

Alexander    McKinsey    found    guilty    of 


Murder  in  the  second  degree  for  killing 
James  Sill,  Sentance  7  Years  to  hard  la- 
bour in  Philad.  Jail. 

August  10th  1806,  Died  Samuel  Huey, 
son  of  Wrn  Huey,  aged  about  6  Mo. 

17th:  John  Beaumont  Died. 

20th:  Lydia  Haines,  Wife  of  Jacob 
Haines,  died. 

17th,  Job  B.  Remington  came  to  board 
with  me  at  11,  3  per  week. 

20th,  Sold  out  my  Store  to  Job  B.  Rem- 
ington, amounting  to  $1095.12%.  he  pays 
200  Dolls.  Cash  and  the  remainder  in  two 
equal  payments  at  four  and  Eight 
Months. 

29th,  A  Son  of  Benj'n  Temple,  his  name 
Benj'n  as  1  understand,  had  been  missing 
for  several  days,  was  found  this  day 
dead,  hanging  with  his  head  hitched  in 
the  fork  of  a  plumb  tree,  without  any 
rope  or  String  of  any  kind. 

16th  Sept.  1806.  Went  to  Philad.  with 
my  Cart. 

18th,  Returned. 

19th:  i  understand  this  day  By  Frances 
Smith  that  Daniel  Mercer  died  about  the 
12th  of  the  present  mo.    14th  was  buried. 

22nd:    Margaret  McCloskey  Died. 

6th  Oct.  This  day  myself  and  wife 
Started  to  Virginia  in  a  Cart;  got  to 
Landcaster. 

7th,  left  Lancaster,  crossed  Susquehan- 
nah  at  Rights  ferry,  about  four  Miles 
beyond  met  Mary  Commons,  Daughter  of 
Joseph  Smith,  in  the  Stage  comeing  down 
to  Chester  County  to  see  her  father  and 
friends,  this  day  got  nine  Miles  beyond 
York;   lodged  at  Michael    v\  test's. 

Sth  Oct.  1806:  this  day  went  through 
Hanover,  Peter  Littles  Town  and  Taney 
town,  within  two  miles  of  Woodsbury; 
lodged    at    William    Coakerleys. 

9th,  Went  through  Woodsbury  and 
Frederick  Town,  crossed  potomack  at 
Luckets  ferry;  got  to  one  Taylor's; 
stayed  all   night. 

luth:  This  morning  gat  to  John  Fran- 
cis's about  nine  O'clock:  his  wife  went 
to  shew  us  the  way  to  Thomas  Francis, 
about  twenty-five  Miies;  got  there  after 
night. 

11th:  a  w&t  day  but  little  rain. 

12th:  a  Rainy  day. 

12th  Oct.  1806.  This  morning  I  left 
Francis's  and  went  to  my  relations, 
Fieda;  found  my  Unkel  and  aunt  both 
dead  above  18  Mo.  before;  the  Sons 
Joshua,  Thomas  &  Joseph  living  on  the 
land.  Joseph  went  with  me  over  the 
Mountain  and  put  me  in  the  road  to 
Thomas  Shepherd's:  lodged  with  him 
that   night. 

14th:  Thomas  &  John  Shepherd  rode 
with  me  th;s  day:  passed  by  Richard 
Shertlef's;  called  to  see  him  but  he  was 
not  at  home:  went  up  the  Shenandoah, 
cioss'd  at  Barrv's  ferry  and  the  moun- 
tain at  Ashby's  gap:  got  back  to  Fran- 
cis's   in    the    evening. 

15th:   At    Francis's. 

Inth  Oct.  1806,  Went  to  Joseph  Bald- 
wins, son-in-law  to  Tho.  Francis,  he  had 
a  Cufrin  to  make  for  a  young  man  who 
di-d  of  a   bite  of   a  Spider. 

17th,  Went  to  see  my  Cousin  Rachel 
Gibson  (formerly  Fred)  wife  of  John 
Gibson. 

ISth    &    19th,    At    Francis's. 

20th  Started  for  home.  Thomas  came 
along  pith  us  through  Leesburg  and  t3 
Enoch  Francis's:  stayed  there  crnt 
night.  Saw  Joseph  Hunt  in  Leesburg, 
sun   of  Marv   Hunt. 

21st,  left  Enochs  and  forded  Potomack 
at  Nawlands  Ferry:  got  through  Fred- 
erick Town  and  as  far  as  Cookerley's- 
tavern,    thirteen    Miles   from   Frederick. 

22nd  Oct.  1806.  This  day  I  was  very 
much  indisposed  Yet  I  went  on  about  29 
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Miles   tu  Hanover:     lads. 

S>23rd,    leftSeotts ,  «ot    on   to    the   river 
crossed   it   and    lodged   at    Job.    jei 
tavern.  *«Wn    the   turnpike 

24th:    this   clay   fai    flown    m . 

traveled   since    we    left    nome 
MX:  Samuel  Trimble  died. 

£at:    Buried    at    Bradtord.  fn 

leJtVe^^nhanndBfed   for ;  Man,,,. 

back  as  far  as  Pettifs  this  ^ndcaster: 
11th,   Started  and  got  mto  . Bunuc 

staye,d    ™Vc7cJ?     gof   home1     about 
about    one    O  liock.      01 

1W^e  iSSuS?  6    bushels    corn    ^r     E. 

TK?Ed^a°ntKn^^hefirSt 

thlfthfjohn    Townsend    came    to    Board 
with  me  €  11.  \Vor{h    .  ,,-,  3    a    part    of 

l;e  is   to  pay   me   0   Dol  a  ?.    -    - 
K^/^^o^^ur^kKarch 

n"ov  23rd  1S06:  Lydia  Evenson,  wife  of 
SaES.c^'o1iJ^B.Bemi^nS 

boa^ngS^d;fl-^I-antand 
L'^^:\^r;^^>unoral\frLydia 
Evenson  at  Birmingham:  a  \  er>  wet 
dS27th,  Borrowed  200  Dollars  of  Jabez 
Hoops  payable  on  the  first  das  of  Janu 
&&h?  Elizabeth   Osborne,   wife   of   Sam- 

B17°th/iDgecnifS'.   Sent  a  Letter  to  Francis 

erf  ground  cover'd  wicn  snow 
14th:    Clear    cold    and    YWndj. 
20th:  Weather  moderated.  r>avis 

2-md:     John     Welch     and    Ann     Davis 

M&thf  Cynis  Carpenter  and  Sally  Worth- 
^h^Sourui  paftley  covered  with 
Si?h''jan.  1S07,  Went  to  Waggontown: 
Indeed  at  John  Hugnes.  „•-,!,_ 

6th      rode    ab,.ut    thromrn    that    N~  1    a 

this  night   lodged  at  John  fcloans. 

Si  ^thW'Asher  Hunt  and  Freder- 
ick* Richards  'came  to  my  house  from 
B^tv1-iV'H^t     fr.mt     Virginia..     Son 

Sfrth  Stwt.  this  night  some  raskal 
stole  mv  Cart  Cover.    16th,  m  town. 

iTth     Returned   home 

isr  Feb  •  about  this  time  died  Dr.  Jo- 
„';!  PpirPpg  wife,  -Amos  Harvey  wife. 
wS-nSerlnd'  Abraham Williamson. 


6lb:     Most  severe  cold  Weather,   high 
wind 
12tri:  Caleb  Hunt  from  Bald  Eagle  was 

hWh  Feb.   1S07:  Benj'n  Matlack  died 
23rd:   Caleb   Hunt   left  here  bound   for 

^efhTThis  day  was  on  a  Jury  to  Value 
some  property  of  Wm  Rogers  deceased 
with  John  Graves,  Esqr  Tho.  Taylor, 
Wm  Sharpies.  Tho.  Tucker  Jabez 
Ho^ps,  Jacob  Righter,  Eph  Buthngtou. 
Wm  Worthington  Esq.,  Wm  vacuus, 
B.nj'n  Miller  and  William  Wol lervn 
Job   B.    Remington   Brought    his    Mare 

t02ndyMareh:  Jabez  Baily  killed  at 
Worths  Mill  by  the  Sawmill  wheel  the 
same  place  Where  his  Cousin  was  kill 
thi 


me  place   wneie   ms   v-uu.-m    «"~    "■*■—  - 

e  Sixteenth  April  last. 

5th:  Cold  snowy  Weather  since  chis 
Month  came  in.  ,, 

Sth  March  1^<7:  Nathan  Hunt  yf-tt-.n  u 
from  Liverpool  via  Cork  where  they  nad 
put  in  in  distress  and.  lay  tour  Montr^ 
there  had  a  pa-age  01  about  ftftj    days, 

^fl^S-Jolin  Remington  and 
recV'd  payment  oi  him  in  fuil  for  Rent 
and    boarding    up  to    the   twentieth    la*i 

"lCtt?"  Went  with  Nathan  to  Phllad. 
with  my  Cart  to  bring  his  Chest  home 
went    the    turnpike    on    account    ot    DaU 

r0ia8dReturned   home:  very   cold  weather 
for  this  time  of  Year. 
22nd,   Little  Eli   Hunt   Starteo.   home    to 

V»j?hMarcb  1807:  this  day  T  was  present 
at  the  Marriage  of  Thomas  Ba.-c-r  -- 
Sarah  Massiy  at  James  Jackson--  m  >\ . 
Chest  r  before  John  Graves  Esqr. 
-30th:  This  night  IssabellaPearce  ^1  e 
of  Cromwell  Pearce,  died  m  this  town 
West  Chester,  likewise  tms  night  it.ii  a 
pretty   stout    Snow   the   largest  we    have 

hfttt?l!'™tto  a  most  terrible  snowy 
bAprU  1st  :y' Snow  drifts  four  feet  deep. 
Such  a  first  day  of  April  has  Soar  ;, 
ever  been  seen  here  I  believe,   People  in 

th2nd.  Pearces  wife  buried:  uncommon 
bad  roads  two  o'clock  Isicles  two  ;•-•• 
hanging  to  the  eves:  now  comes  on  rain 

Kuril    6th    1S07:     This    morning    N. 
and  myself  started  to  Philad.:     roads .in 
many  places  impassable  with  sn^wdn,,- 

7th.  in  town:  got  Nathan  in  the  &  hip 
Rebecca  Capt.  Barry,  bound  for  London. 
he  gets  iC  Dollars  a  Mo. 

Nth,  the  Ship  hawls  oft  from  the  whan 
and  I  return  home. 

Joseph  James  takes  a  part  m  my 
Stable  till  the  first  of  August  nest,  lor 
which  he  is  to  pay  me  6  Dollars. 

12th:    Wet,  Snow  Chiefly  gone. 

13th:  Very  wtc  day:  Wind  E.  <*  N.  t... 
very  high:  rote  a  letter  to  Thos.  r  rancid, 

iWhT'went  with  my  mare  &  cart  to 
help  David  England  move  from  \\  est 
Chester  to  Marlborough. 

ISth:  this  night  ab-ut.  11  O'Clock  John 
Hvtield  the  elder  died  in  V.  e.-t  <_h---.. 
^my^atSd^PhPe&SS 

I  heard  the  Ship  Seoecca  was  re. .ai  . 
from  sea:  Went  ami  found  t..-..i  <•■-- 
the  wind  that  blew  so  hard  on  the  !th 
Scanned  the  shin  to  leak  the  <a:,q 
eot  dishearted  and  refused  to  pro^.,l 
fhe  consequence  was  they  returned  to 
Philad.  and  put  six  of  the  men  in  J«tU. 
got  home  this  evening. 
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'.'Cil!.   Kecv'd  a  letter  from   Nathan   in 

;•    .:  ...1.   informing-  me   that   they  had   re- 

[..dr'd   the  Ships  uper  parts   a  little  and 

•  a  new  pump  in  and  expect  to  sail  to- 

::..  rrow. 

■.;:    ;i  great  rain:  thunder  and  litninjr. 

S«th,    Jaix-K     Hoopes    &     Jolm     Patton 
rts  to  tin'  Westward  for  Si  eep. 

May  1st  1807,  George-  Cochran  died  at 
hid  house  in  West  Chester. 

3rd:  Cold  and  Windy  after  thunder  & 
r.tin  &  lightning  night  before   last. 

1th,  Recv'd  ten  Dollars  of  D.  Moore 
for  une    Years   ivnt   for   room. 

10th:  this  morning  a  white  male  in- 
fant child  was  found  in  the  borough  of 
West  Chester  in  a  piece  of  v.-oods  belong- 
ing to  John  Pa'ton  by  George  Worth 
:ii:d  his  Journeman  Cooper  who  was 
walking  through  the  woods  with  a  dog, 
cli  g  pulled  it  out  from  under  an  old 
stump,  it  appeared  to  have  lain  there 
i  ..iisiderable  time  as  it  was  in  a  very 
decayed  State.  John  Lindsay's  wife  de- 
r     iged. 

May  10th  1S07,  took  my  Colt  to  Joseph 
T  .    lor's. 

11th,  "Went  to  Wilmington  on  my  re- 
tina paid  Wm  Dilworth  for  5  busheis 
apples  got  of  him  list  fall  ac  1-3  pi_r 
bushel,  t:-3. 

14th,  Went  to  Philadelphia. 

L"th,  Returned  home. 

17th,  Charles  Kenney  and  James  Mc- 
Kenny  staxted  to  the  Westward. 

20th,  Went  to  batalion  at  E.  Webbs: 
this  morning  frost. 

2t!th:  Jehu  Robert's  Barn  burnt  by 
lightning  this  night. 

27th:  Valey  John  Hoops's  wife  Buried. 
Otu  1  Beaumont  maried.  rote  a  Letter 
to  Nathan:  sent  ic  by  the  Eliz.  Ann, 
Capt.    Williams,   for  London. 

June  1st  1S07,  Setled  with  Job  P..  Rem- 
ington my  acc't  with  him  to  this  date; 
iik-  wise  settled  for  boarding  Rent  &c  up 
to  the  20th  last  month. 

12th.  Abraham  Hoops  &  Joshua  Seott 
died  Suddenly. 

14th,  Went  to  Joseph  Taylor's,  paid  him 
five  Dollars  for  Cutting  my  Colt  and 
keeping  these  five   weeK    past. 

16th,  Caleb  Marshall  died. 

l*th.  Charles  Kenny  &  J.  M'Ker.ny  Re- 
turned from  the  Westward. 

2!Hh.  Went  to  Robert  Y/earsley's;  paid 
him  32  Dollars  infull  for  interest  to  27th 
Instant. 

30th:  Daniel  Sharples's  Barn  Burnt 
with  lightning. 

3rd  July,  John  Patton  returned:  left 
Jabez  Hoops  beyond  Lancaster  with  600 
Sheep. 

22nd:     Benjamin   Jacobs   Buried. 

21th:     People   busy  at   harvest. 

2."*h:  J.  Righter  reaping  his  field  in  the 
Borough  of  West  Chester. 

3rd.  August,  this  evening  Jacob  Mar- 
shall died. 

!th.   put  my  mare  to  pasture. 

•sth:     Edward    Brinton    Buried. 

13th:  A  child  of  Thomas  Evans  buried 
at  Uwchland.  a  very  wet  day:  great 
deal  of  rain. 

11th:     A  Child  of  Amos  Warren's  died. 

21^:  Eartv  this  morning  Wm  Worth- 
in-tton's  Wife  died  (GoshenV  Setled  with 
Job  B.  Remington  and  recv'd  payment 
"f  him  infull  for  rent  and  boarding  up  to 
the  2t>th  instant.  Nelly,  .limes  &  Wil- 
liam went  to  John  M'Gudgins. 

August  2'.Uh  1S07:  Patrick  Kirk,  an 
fri>hman.  drowned  in  Amos  Brinton's 
dam. 

2nd  Sept.  This  night  about  eight  O'clock 
'  h-yney  Jefferis's  Wife  died. 
,11th,    Paid  John  Thomas   $5.50   per  Cord 
tor  4  Cord  of     Hickory     wood    delivered, 
anit.  22  Dol. 


13th:  A  great  qn  mtity  of  rain  with 
unusual  hard  thunder. 

14th,  Patrick  Cannon's  wife  died  sud- 
denly. 

17th,  Nathan  arriv'd  from  London  in 
70  days. 

19th,    A  child  of  Jas.  Chamberlain  died. 

24th:  Edge  Taylor  died.  This  day  re- 
turned from  Phila.   with  Nathan's  chest. 

29th,  Moses  Pierce  started  for  Charles- 
ton. 

1st   Oct.,     John   Townsend   left   here. 

Oct  2nd.  1S07:  Jonathan  Davis  drowned 
in  B.  Rees's  Mill  darn. 

14th,  Went  with  Nathan  to  Phila.  to 
draw  his  wastes  for  last  voyage. 

15th,  In  town.  this  night  Emmor 
Worthing-ton,  son  of  William  Worthing- 
ton  of  West  Bradford,  was  married  to 
Sarah  White,  Daughter  of  Wm.  White 
of  Kennett. 

16th.    This  night  got  homo. 

19th.  Went  to  Battalion  at  Henry 
Pelens  in  East  Bradford,  this  day  small 
spitting  snow. 

20th:  this  morning  ice  in  a  tub,  the 
first  I  have  seer,  this  fall. 

29th:  Jesse  John.  Sheriff,  leaves  the 
Jail  and  Titus  Taylor  succeeds. 

31st,  Benjamin  Jefferis  returned  from 
Petersburg. 

4th  Nov.  1807:  Isabella  Entrikin, 
Daughter  of  George  Entrikin  of  Crum- 
creek,  buried  at  Sam'l  Entrikin's  bury- 
ing ground. 

5th:  Thomas  Hair,  Convicted  of  Lar- 
ceny, Sentenced  two  and  an  half  years 
to  hard  labour,  has  been  but  five  Months 
s>nce  he  came  out  of  Philad.  Gaol  for 
serving   two    years    for   stealing   a   horse. 

5th:  Thomas  Hair  haveing  cut  his 
Irons  off  had  like  to  have  mule  his  es- 
cape by  a  rope  and  hook  which  he  threw 
over  the  wall  <^-  had  got  almost  to  the 
top  when  his  rone  broke  and  he  fell,  his 
hook  was  seen  by  somebody  out  side  who 
informed   the  Sheriff. 

10th  Nov.  1807,  Was  at  the  funeral  of 
Peggy  Hanthorn,  wife  of  Isaac  Han- 
thorn,  Daughter  of  Henry  Faucett  & 
Hannah  his  wife. 

Hth:  Torn  Hare  went  to  Philad.  John 
Welsh  moves  from  Westtown  to  West 
Cain. 

12th:  This  Evening  John  Townsend 
(Carpenter)  Married  to  Hannah  Warner 
at  Jos.  Miller's  Tavern  in  West  Brad- 
ford. 

17th,  Zibah  Vickers  came  to  board  with 
me  at  11-3. 

20th:  Ghopn  died. 

21st.  Sent  Billy  to  Wm  Cain  &  Wm 
Weston's  for  Money:  got  none.  Went  my- 
self to  C.  White's,  G.  Bradley's  &  J. 
Thomas's  for  Money:  got  none.  Rote  a 
letter  to  G.  Hoops  requesting-  the  pay- 
ment of  Money. 

21st  Nov.  1S07:  .Abraham  Chandler  died. 
Settled  with  Job  B.  Remington  for  board- 
ing, rent  &  keeping  horse  up  to  the  20th 
Instant. 

24th:  Wm.  Mann  &  Biney  Beatimount 
Married  at  Ephraim  Buffing-ton's  in  West 
Chester. 

26th:  Isaac  Weaver  &  Fanny  Pearce 
Married  in  Philad.  they  above  two  cou- 
ple all  of  the  Borough  of  W.   Chester. 

2Sth:  James  Jefferis  of  East  Bradford 
died    tged  80  y. 

lfinh  Deem..  Went  in  Miller's  Stage  with 
Nathan   to  Philad. 

17th,  Got  him  a  birth  on  board  Ship 
Ganges,  Capt.  Bray,  bound  for  London 
Derry. 

lSth:  this  dav  his  time  begins  at  sixteen 
Dollars  per  Mo. 

10th.  1  returned  home. 

23rd  Dee.  1807:  Ship  Ganges  halls  off 
from  the  wharf. 
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25th:  I  hoar  the  Ship  is  not  permitted  to 
proceed  in  consequence  of  an  Embargo. 
Green  Christmass,  no  Snow  to  be  seen. 

30th,  Went  to  Philad. 

31st  Got  Nathan  releas'd  by  paying 
bark  11  Dollars  of  his  wages. 

1st  Jan.  1S0S,  Return'd  Home. 

12th:  Ebenezer  Worth  died. 

13ch:  James  Gibbons,  son  of  Thomas 
Gibbons,  died,  this  night  came  on  snow. 

14th:  Snow  continues  till  about  noon:  in 
the  afternoon  clear  &  and  windy. 

27th:  WmHuey  &  wife  came  here:  this 
Night  snow. 

2*th:  Richard  Jones  died,  aged  about 
70.  ,     . 

30th,  Went  to  Isaac  Taylor's,  being- 
Summoned  bv  the  Sherriff  (T.  Taylor), 
together  with  Abraham  Sharpies,  "Vim. 
Bennett,  Cheney  Jefferis,  Jos.  Brinton, 
Sam'l  Osborne.  Benjamin  Sharpies,  Jesse 
Mercer,  Sam'l  Jones,  Jacob  Righter,  Rich- 
ard Jacobs  and  Philip  Price  to  enquire 
whether  he  was  noncomposmentus  or 
not.  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  was  that  he 
was  noncomposmentus  and  incapable  of 
transacting    business. 

1st  Feb.  180S:  this  day  Court  Begins,  wet 
weather.muddy  roads.  Heard  of  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  Walton,  Daughter  of  Robert 
Yearsley. 

2nd:  Buried  at  Concord.  George  Hoops 
Sued  Yesterday  before  John  Graves 
Esqr. :  stay  of  Execution  tiii  the  first  of 
May  next.   A   Child   of  Joshua   Jackson's 

died-  -        ,  „- 

7th:  Meriam  Ingram,  wife  of  Wm.  In- 
gram, died  Suddenly. 

9th  or  10th  Feb.  IMS,  Was  on  a  Jury  of 
enquiry  at  the  Jail  toother  with  John 
Graves  Esq.,  Jesse  M'Call,  John  Lindsay. 
John  Rinehart,  Job  B.  Remington. Joshua 
Gibbons,  Jacob  Hains,  Gid'n  Williamson, 
Wm.  Sharpies,  Richard  Jacobs  &  William 

11th,  Brought  two  loads  hay  from  P. 
Prices,  while  putting  on  the  Second  load 
saw  a  parcel  of  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a 
Fox,  hard  upon  him.  I  ran  but  before  I 
cam°  up  thev  does  had  him  dead. 

15th:  Martha  Painter,  Wife  of  Sam'l 
Painter,  died. 

20th:  Snow.  Settled  with  J.  B.  Reming- 
ton and  there  appears  a  balance  due  him 
$19.12y2. 

26th:  Nathan  goes  to  Philad.  to  go  to 
School:  a  very  Cold  morning. 

1st  March.  This  night  part  of  Brandy- 
wine  Bridge  fell. 

2nd  March  1808:  Joseph  James  died  at 
Dilworths  Town. 

15th:  Abraham  Woodward,  son  of  Mary 
Baily,  was  found  dead  in  Richard  Wood- 
wards fields  but  a  few     rods     from     the 
house,    where    it    is   be'.iev'd   he    had    lain 
above  five  weeks. 
17th:  Billy  went  to  his  uncle  John's. 
ISth:   Eleanor  Pennock  died. 
22nd:  Andrew  Byers  Killed  by  the  wag- 
gon going  over  him. 

27th:  Jane  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Gibbons,   died. 

30th:  John  Rankin  leaves  West  Chester 
and  bound   to  byberry. 
Benj'n    Jefferis    and     Frances     Osborne 
Married   in  Philad. 
Dr.,   John   McLaughlin    to   Benj'n   Hunt 

for  one  years  Rent $25. 

Dr.,    Benj'n   Hunt    to   John    M'Laughlin 

for   Schooling $12.84 

Balance  recv'd  of  him   this  day, 12.16 

Apr.  Sth  1S08.   We  have  had  fine  Weath- 
er for  the  Season:   this  night  Cloudy. 
9th:   Snow  most     all     day:     this     night 


froze  nretty  hard. 
10th:    fine    Sun   shiny    morning. 
Uth:    wrote    a    letter     to     T.      Francis, 

13th,  Jemmy  &  myself  5vrnt  to  Philad. 
34th,    Bought    Shad    for     %$     doll's     and 
came   home. 

"Uh  ".'his  morning  about  one  O  Clock 
Samuel  Chamberlin  died  in  West  Ches- 
ter 

29th:  Wm.  Worthingtnn's  Hi  tile)  wife 
Buried   at   Goshen. 

28th:  Samuel  Osborne  Married  to  Sarah 
Pvle 

30th:  Jesse  Tharp  killed  by  a  Waggon 
loaded  with  wood  passing  over  him  near 
the  little  grave  Yard  on  the  barrens 
above  Henrv  Hoopes,  to  use  the  Ooctor.; 
language  his  death  was  creation  d  by  a 
partial  Luxation  of  the  spine,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  loaded  waggon  passing 
over  his  body.  Ephraim  Btnfingtor, 
Esqr.,  Poroner:  Jury.  John  Mars.:, mi 
(Kenneth.  Dermis  Whelen.Jabez  Hoopes, 
Emmor  Bradlpv  Thomas  Evans.  Jam-* 
Miller,  John  Patton.  Doct.  Josiah  Ank- 
rim.  James  Ryan.  Thomas  Worth. 
Charles  V.'.  Humphrey  Esqr.  &  Benjamin 
Hunt.  „ 

30th:  This  Evening  Betsey  Hyrieia 
Married    to  Tho.  "Williamson. 

Sometime  about  the  beginning  of  May 
a  boy  was  killed  in  the  valey  by  a  Cart 
overturning. 

11th  May:  John  Marshall,  son  of  David 
Marshall,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from    his   horse   a    few    days  before. 

12th,  Nathan  return'd  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

17th:  Charles  Kentiey  Starts  to  the 
Westward. 

18th  May  1808:  Ziba  Vickers  leaves  the 
Store  and  Nathan  Hunt  goes  to  it  in  his 
place.      Ann     Welch     (formerly     Davis), 
Wife  of  John  Welch,   died  in  West   Cain. 
21st,    Settled    with    Job    B.    Remingtnn 
and    recv'd    of   him    in    Cash     and     Store 
goods  S87.S5   for  3  Months  past   including 
126.85    for    one    Years    Interest    on    Bond. 
Samuel  Cheney  Buried 
26th:    Elizabeth    Neilds    died. 
29th,  Went  to  Philad.  with  Capt.  Crow. 
31st,    Returned   home. 
June   3rd.    Planted    10    rows    potatoes,    4 
bushels    seed,    at    M'Clellans. 

4th  June:  Hilly  begins  to  right  in  the 
Registers   office. 

ISth:   A   man  hung  himself  in   the   Jail. 
Dr.    Moses      Peirce     died      about     seven 
O'Clock  this  evening. 
19th:  uncommon   Cold    for   the  season. 
23rd  June  1S08:  Charles  Kenney  return- 
ed  from   the  Westward. 
24th:    Ed^nrd   Thornbury   buried. 
29th:  John  Woodward  the  elder  died  In 
consequence    of    a   fall    from    a    load       of 
hay.    uncommon    warm    weather. 

July  2nd.  was  call'd  on  by  Benjamin 
Hickman  to  sign  his  last  Will&  Testa- 
ment. 

6th:  Joseph  Worthington  Starts  to 
Ztfins  Ville. 

Itih:  Susanna  Thornbury  died  aged 
about  92  Years. 

30th:  Eli  Hunt,  after  night  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  pretty  badly  hurt  in 
his  left  hip. 

1st  August:  Henry  Guest  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  the  Scafold  at  Gideon  Wil- 
liamson's Barn  where  he  was  going  to 
point   (or  paint). 
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fith  August  1S0S.  Joseph  Taylor  (the 
elder)  died  about  12  O'Clock  this  night. 

l.sth:   John    Walton's   wife   died. 

2«»th:   Isaac  Webb  died, 
•ah:    Isabella    Anderson    died    in    West 
«  ii.-sier. 

,iih.'   Joshua  Vaughan    d.ed 

.mi   Sept.    Benjamin   Taylor   died   at   his 
house  at   Kennett  Square. 
i.iii:  Rebecca  Embree  died,  wife  of  James 
Bnibree  of  Bradford. 

Uth:  Mary  Boulton  died  at  JosephMat- 
Uiek's  in  Goshen. 

K>th:  Isaac  Jackson  died  suddenly  in  his 
tsart  going  tri  marker. 

Uth:  Job  B.  Remington  Married  toHan- 
nah  Pim.  Eh  Hunt,  sun  of  John  Hunt. 
wiis  lure  from  Virginia,  the  Bovs 
Nathan  &  James  r.ite  letters  to  T. 
IT  mcis. 

20th:  Sept.  1S0S:  A  severe  storm  of  wind 
&  rain,  not  h  iving  .had  any  to  signiy 
this  six  or  seven  weeks:  it  has  been  an 
uncommon  dry  time. 

7th  Oct.:  Job  Brings  his  wife  home  to 
West  Chester. 

24th:  Sarah  White  died  at   WestChesrer 

3rd:  Nov:  James  Jackson  died  .it  his 
huuse  at    W< >st  Chest*  r. 

7th:  Paid  Wm  Worthington  $6.75  in  full 
for  hay  &  drawing  and  likewise  in 
full  of  all  acc'ts. 

Kith:  Jane  Hannum  died  in  Concord, 
Asf  about  90.  Thomas  Finney,  an  Irish- 
man, died  in  Goshen,  said  to  be  oct  (tinn- 
ed by  falling-  over  a  log  in   the  dark. 

fith  Deem.,  Setled  with. J.  R  Remington 
for  his  Boarding,  keeping  horse,  stare 
house  rent  «£e.,  up  to  the  20th  last 
month. 

20th  Dee.  ISO?:  Nelly  Nathan.  James 
and  William.  Thomas  A:  Sally  Taylor 
Started   foi    Philad. 

23rd:  Returned  home:  most  terrible 
muddy   roads. 

25th,  May  be  call'd  screen  Christmass: 
a  small  skift  of  Snow.  Job  B  Remington 
it  wife  dined  with  us.  John  M'Goodin 
Wife  came  here  in  the  afternoon. 

20th:   M'Goodin  &   wife   left   here. 

Jan. 2nd  IS09.  rote  a  letter  to  Ashur 
Hunt  in  Bald  Eagle  Valley  by  Job 
Backer. 

Iti;:  CaUb  Hannum  died  at  Emmor 
Bradley's  in  West  Chester  about  Eleven 
O'Clock  forenoon.  Aged  about  27  Years. 
I  hear  James  Bain  Died  almost  Sudden- 
ly last  night. 

Jan. 17th  IS09:  this  day  Charles  Kenny 
fa  roman  Catholics  imported  from  Ire- 
land) appoint,  d  by  Governor  Snyder, 
fills  the  Register's  Office  in  place  of 
John  Smith  a   native   American. 

"3rd:  Job  talks  of  leaving  this  house, 
takes   his   horse  to   Miller's. 

20th  Feb.,  in  Philad.:  agreed  with 
Atkinson  Hose  for  his  house  in  Hamil- 
ton  Village  for  Sua   Dollars  per  annum. 

7th  March  was-  at  Joshua  Hunt's  & 
Benj'n  Coates's  Vendue. 

9th,  Was  at  Rogeres  Vendue  in  Goshen 
Township. 

This  day  Thomas  Worth  of  West  Brad- 
ford, aged  about  35  Years  Married  to 
Ann  Buffingtan,  daughter  of  Ephr. 
Buffington  of  West  Chester,  aged  about 
B   years. 

March  10th:  this  night  resigned  mv 
right  in  the.  West   Chester  fire  Company. 

20th:  This  nisrhc  Aaron  Woodward's 
Wife  died. 

22nd,    Went  to  Philad.   with   Nathan. 

23rd,  from  the  recommendation  of  ('apt 
•las.  Jefferis.  Jos.  Jefferis  .V  Nathan 
Hunt  gets  a  birth  in  the  Ship  Phoenix, 
Capt.  Callendar,  bound  to  Amelia  Island. 
rote  a  letter  to  Virginia. 

-'4:  I  returned  home'  .  nd  the  boys  goes 
on  board  to  bend  Sails   and   get  ready  to 


saw. 

20th,  Sent  some  sea  stores  to  meet  the 
Ship  at  New  Castle,  which  I  since  learn 
the   reev'd. 

27th:  Ebenezer  Speakman  buried. 

April  3rd,  Put  my  Goods  in  three 
waggon.-  and  Started  for  Hamilton  Vil- 
lage:  arriv'd    there   in   the   evening 

April   13th   1S09:   Snow  nil   day. 

19th:  Philip  Roads's  too  Young  men 
came  at  noon  to  board  at  $2  50  i>er 
week. 

20th  May  1809,  Reev'd  a  letter  from 
Nathan   dated    Charleatown    May   pth. 

23rd:  Nathan  earnt  home  from  Amelia 
Island    via    Charlestown. 

12th  June.  Nathan  ships  on  board  the 
Ganges,  bound  to  1. on. ion,  Capt.  Earl: 
Gets  24   Dollars   per   Mo. 

13th.  Hoes  on  board  &  bawls  off  from 
the    wharf 

Sth  July,  Reev'd  Nathan's  Cape  letter 
dated   25th  June. 

24th:  James  Smith  came  to  Board 
with    in.'   at  3   Dollars   per   week. 

25th:  Son  William  goes  to  Mr.  Rasch 
to    try    the    silver   smith    trade. 

4lh  Oct.  1S09:  Ann  Taylor,  Daughter  of 
Titus  Taylor,  Married  to  William  B. 
Atkinson. 

20th  Nov.  1S09:  Snow,  the  first  this 
fall. 

22nd:  Arm  Atkinson  conies  to  .Hamilton 
Villag.  . 

25th  Dec'r;  Green  Christmas,  Cloudy 
with  rain  James.  William  &  Lvdia 
Scott  went  into  Philad.  in  the  evening 
Thomas  Jones  &    Eli    Hunt   stop'd   here.' 

2lfh:  Eli  Hunt,  son  of  John,  Came  here 
from    Virginia. 

30th:  left  here  for  home:  sent  a  letter 
to    Francis:    a   snowy    morning. 

1st  Jan.  1S10:  Fine  warm  weather  for 
the    Jim..-    of   year. 

5th,  0th  &  7th.   still   warm:  very  muddy 

11th:  Mud  continued:  very  foggy  this 
morning  and  warm  for  the  season.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  Wm.  was  on  the 
Sixth  Jan.  1S10  bound  to  Mr.  Based  for 
five  years. 

J. in.  17th  1810:  Son  James  Goes  to  Wm 
Warner's. 

ISth,  19th,  20th:  Most  shaveing  Cold 
weather:  some  people  says  it  has  not 
been  so  cold  these  six  Years  and  goes 
so   far   as-   to    say   these   fifteen   Year* 

25th:  very  Moderate  and  warm  for  the 
season. 

1st  Feb.:  Cold  again. 

3rd:  Most  terrible  snowv,  Stormy 
Blowing  day. 

4th:  Quite"  pleasant. 

5th:  Snow  again, 

24th:  Fine  weather  over  hear)  these 
few   days)   but    most    terrible    roads. 

5th  March:  this  night  an  uncommon 
('.ale  of  wind  Blew  down  a  large  tree 
in  Kingsington  (Philad.)  under  which 
Wm  Perm  signed  his  first  treaty  with 
the    Indians. 

March /22nd  1810:  Lvdia  Peirce  and 
John  Sugar  Married  at  Bradford  Meet- 
ing. Chester  Count  v.  Wm  Rose  of 
Blockley  township,  Philad.  County 
Buried.  Ann  Fawkes.  wife  of  Richard 
Fawkes.    Died. 

4th  Apr.  1810  .left  the  tavern  in  Hamil- 
ton village  and  went  over  to  Blodgets 
house  in  the  bushes.  Atkinson  Rose 
Comes  to  the  tavern  with  some  of  his 
goods,  but  could  not  bring  h:s  wife  on 
aee't    or   sickness. 

5th:   Rose's   Wife  died. 

0th.    1   went   to  the  funeral. 

5th  May.  Sold  mv  horse  to  a  man  in 
Philadelphia    for   $135. 

I  omited  mentioning  mv  takeing  a  lot 
of    Ground    in    Hamilton    Village    of    Jos. 
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Lehman    arid    putting-    a    house    on    it    at 
my  expence. 

20th    Ayr.,    Began    the   house. 

June  1st  1810:  This  day  I  hear  that 
fourteen  horses  was  kill'd  with  Light- 
ning in  the  Ruad  about  14  Miles  from 
Landcaster,  five  in  one  team  three  in 
another,  three  in  (mother  &  three  In 
one  other. 

23rd  Julv  1S10:  Ann  Atkinson  Deliver- 
ed of  a  son   about   12  O'Cloek   at  night. 

28th:  Eleanor  Hunt  takes  stage  for 
West   Chester. 

30th,    Returned. 

4th  Aug.:  Son  James  takes  Stage  for 
West   Chester. 

Sth:  Moves  into  our  new  House  in 
Hamilton  Village. 

loth:  Son  James  returns  from  West 
CheBter. 

20th:  Joseph  Hunt's  Blaek  boy  Bill  got 
one    thigh    broke. 

23rd,  Sent  a   letter  to  Virginia. 

Sept.  3rd  1S10.  This  day  read  an  acc't 
in  the  Newspaper  of  the  Ship  Ganges 
having  been  seen  undei  Convoy  Near 
Gottehburgh  on   the  9th  July   last. 

Oct.  7th:  1  hear  of  the  ship  Grace  Ann 
Green  arriving  at  New  York  in  11  Days 
from  London:  left  the  Ganges  there 
about    the    20th    Aug't, 

Sosh:  Thomas  Francis  and  Daughter 
Mary  came  to  my  house  in  fi  irnilton 
Village   (fn>m   Virginia). 

31st:  Thomas.  Mary,  Nelly  and  myself 
went  into  Philad,  John  M'Goodin  & 
svife  came    to   my   house. 

1st  Nov  :  this"  morning  a  trunk  was 
found  near  my  house  on  the  turnpike: 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  Landcaster 
Stage.  Thomas  Francis  and  Daughter 
letives   hen    and   goes    to   M'Goodins, 

This  afternoon  Snow  for  the  first  this 
fall. 

2nd:   Snow  all  this   day. 

3rd:  a  fine  clear  morning:  snow  sev- 
eral   inches   deep. 

9th:  Nathan  returns  from  his  fifth 
voyage,  having  been  absent  sixteen 
Months-  and  twenty  seven  days  to  Lon- 
don, St.  Petersburg:  froze  up  there  from 
the    Hth    Nov.    1S09   till    2.8th    May    1810. 

10th:  this  day  went  in  town  with  him: 
a    most    terrible    wet    blowing    day. 

19th:  Still  wet:  got  his  wages  for  16 
Mo.    &   26   days   @   24   doi.    am't   $404.80. 

23rd.    Snow    all    da  v. 

3rd    Dee.    Snow    Hiis   day 

11th  Dec'r  1810:  William  sot  his  eye 
burnt  by  pouring  hot  lead  into  the 
spout  of  his   teapot. 

19th:  this  day  1  was  informed  by  Tho- 
mas Burnett  that  John  Huey's  oldest 
Bon,  William,  died  on  the  13th  Instant, 
aged   o  Years   and   3   Months    nearly. 

25th,  Gr.en  Christmas*:  this  morning, 
seven  O'Cloek.  cloudv  and  like  for  fall- 
ing weather:  twelve  O'Cloek  n  butifull 
clear  warm  day:  nobody  to  dine  with 
us.  Bovs  all  in  town,  Nathan,  James  & 
William. 

28th:  Very  Cloudv,  warm  foggy  weath- 
er:  saw  Richard   Crane's   man   harrowing 

29th,  Nathan  &  myselt  went  into  town 
and  Nathan  signs  sniping  articles,  ship 
Ganges,  Capt.  Day.  $26  per  Mo.,  Bound 
to   Lisbon. 

3nth  IVe'r  1810.  Nathan.  William  and 
myself  goes  ituo  town:  wf  meet  James 
arid  goes  on  Board  the  Ship  laying  be- 
low town:  stay  there  on  Board  til!  they 
weigh  Anchor  and  go  down  as  far  e 
the  point,  then  came  on  shore  with  the 
(rapt,  and  they  precede  to  cross  the 
barr  in  the  evening  1  got  home  after 
Dark   began    to   snow. 

3tst:  Snowing  and  blowing  in  the 
morning:  in  the  afternoon  more  moder- 
ate. 


Jan.  3rd  1811:  William  Huey  Brought 
Polly  Frances  tare.  Yesterday  morning 
T  found  a  horse,  saddle  &  Bridle  in  mv 
lot:   this  day   the   owner  earn-'   for  him. 

Jan.  lib  1811:  early  this  morning  it  be- 
gan   to    snow:    snowing   all   day. 

6th:  a  beautiful  fine  warm  day  fot 
this  time  of  Year:  snow  going  very  fast. 

Sth:  still  warm  and  foggy:  very  muddy 
roads. 

9th:  This  day  I  was  informed  bv 
Elizabeth  Carter  thai  Rachel  Baily.wife 
of  Abr'm  Baily  or  West  Bradford  Hung 
herself  on  the  ith  Instant  with  her 
handkerchief  hiteh'd  on  a  nail  in  the 
Kitchen:  this  night  rain.  John  M'Good- 
win    wife   here. 

10th:  verv  disagreeable,  dull  cloudy 
we.uher.  Nelly  &  Polly  Francis  Weal 
home   with   John   M'Goodin   anil   his    wife. 

nth  Jan.  1811:  Clear  morning  and 
something     Colder:      Noon     cloudy     am] 

13th:  this  day  snow.  Nelly  and  Polly 
Francis    return'd    from    M'Goodins. 

15th:  This  day  Nelly.  &  Polly  Francis 
weiii   into  town. 

17th:    John    Huey's    Daughter    buried 

18th,  Wrote  a  letter  to  T.  Francis  in 
Virginia:  likewise  one  to  Lisbon  for 
Nathan. 

IPlh:   Sleet    this?  morning. 

20th :    Hazy.    \    ry    was  m    for   ye  season 

21s;:  Cloudv  morning,  like  for  rain. 
Went  to  J  Jones  for  Money:  he  says 
he  will  have  somt  to  *\\y  or  tomorrow: 
Likewise  John  Fling:  he  says  in  two 
weeks  he   will   have  some   he   expects. 

22nd:  Warm,  somi  times  Cloudy, some- 
times   sunshh  e.    morning. 

23rd   Jen.   1811:   Odd    freezing   weather. 

24th:  Mort  moderate.  Polly  Francis 
goes    to    John    M'Guggans. 

30th  :    Snow. 

3rd    Feb.:    a    little    snow. 

4th:    Cloudy,    Drizly. 

6th:   Snow   this  day  &   all    night. 

7th:   Prettv   deep   snow. 

Uth:  A  beautiful  fine  day  but  very 
bad   road*. 

12th:  A  verv  stormy  snowing  blowing 
dav.  sen!  too  letters  to  Polly  Francis  at 
John  M'Guggin's  by  Jess<  Kersey,  in 
the  afternoon    rain. 

HUh:   Snow. 

19th:  a  considerable  quantity  of  Snow 
on    the    ground    and    very    cold. 

21st:  T  hear  that  Phebe  Taylor,  Daugh- 
ter of  Til  us  Tavlor,  was  Maried  to  Ben- 
jamin Worth  on  the  19th  Instant.  Poliy 
Frances    returned    from    M'GoodinV. 

22nd:  Stormy.  Snowing  and  blowing. 
Sam'l   Newel   Brn't   his   wife  home.    • 

.'3rd  Feb..  1S11.  I  hear  John  Huey 
buried  his  son  Nathan,  a  little  child,  a 
few  davs  ago.  this  is  the  third  they  have 
buried  this  winter.  this  day  Nelly 
starts   to  go  up  then  . 

2."">th:Seeond  day  of  the  week:  this  night 
some  thief  stole  my  ax.  my  wood  saw 
thev  stole  a  few  weeks  ago.  i  have  found 
it   in  asaw  wheors  shop  in   Philud. 

26th:  Polly  Frances  md  my  self  went 
into  town  and  to  the  Museum,  wet  day, 
muddv  roads. 

1st  March:  Nelly  returned  from  West 
Ch<  >i.  r. 

4th  Went  into  Town  with  Nelly  >v 
Polly  Francis,  stayed  a  while  then  Nelly 
returned  homo  and  Polly  &  myself  want 
to  the   play. 

:,;h.    Got    an    new    ax,    cost    two    Dollar-;. 
Ih  ,oks    Facet. 
March  (ith  1811 :     Snow. 

7th:  tin.  sunshinv  dav.  Edward  Milh  r 
muvi  s    into    Phil  id.    from    West    Ch<  -'•  r. 

inth  I  go  with  Poll\  Francis  into  i>>w  a 
to  Samuel  Baker's,  she  stays  all  night, 
in    the    evening    Wm.    Huey    came    here 


n-lrh    two    horses    to    take    Polly    to    his 
I    i  ,.-.     he  go.  h  into  town. 

pitli  thov  came  out  of  town  and  atu-r 
iiiiin»*r  they  start  lor  Win  Huey's. 

•iih:  this  day  rain  in  the  afternoon 
.-.-.  , , i .  < l  by  strong  southerly  wind.-  for 
',\.ru!  days:  tine  warm  wenlher  since 
.'..,•  beginning  of  March. 

•V,ih:      the    .lav    colder    after    rain    and 
thunder  yesterday. 
%i\x-      George     Entriken,       CrumereeK.    ■ 
.',    [>retty    badly    hurt    in    the    road    not 
i  ,r   from   my    house 

•;;h:    I    hear    that    Lydia    Worth,    wife 

..;    Gorge    Worth,    died   a    few   days    ago. 

_,;[,:       John        Warner     (of      Blockley) 

\bab- rinlaw     diet!     at     his     house     near 

s.-huylkill   Bridge. 

March  3U  1S11:     this   day  sold   my  Cart 

•   i  goers  to  Win.  M'Nutt  of  uper  darby 

for  3x70  Cents 

Vpril  6th:  I  hear  that  my  old  neigh- 
bor Thomas  Tavlor  of  Chester  County 
,;.,!  a  few  days  ago.  Likewise  Thomas 
N.-wlin  Esq.  of  Concord  township,  Dela- 
ware County,   died   a    few  days   ago. 

l,h.   iith   cv   6th   of  April,    was  in   Philad. 
■  elpine    Kmmor    Moore    and    David    Wil- 
son   Buy   Goods. 
11th:     «i    very   wet   day. 
12th:     in   Philad.    again   with   E.   Moore. 
13th:    went  home  with  E.   Moore  in  the 
Westtown     school     stage     to     help     them 
mark  their  goods. 
Hih,   busy   helping    them. 
15th,    walk.a    home   in    consequence    of 
trio   stage   being   full. 

;;::.!       April     Wl :      Gideon      Williamson 
House  Burnt:   himself   not  at  horn.'. 
2!»th:     Charles    Robinson's    wife    died 
1st   May.    I   heai    Amos  Carter   is  dead. 
>'     Robinson's    wife    buried,      an    uncom- 
mon dry    time:    th<    roads  very  dusty. 
2nd:    Rain.     3rd-     Rain, 
tith:      Sham    fight    began    at    the    uper 
ferry,    ended    in     Hamilton     Village:       in 
tin    afternoon  rain. 
fcth:     Rain   in   th<    afternoon. 
9th:     Andrew     Hunter,     wife     &     three 
Children    being    out    of   a    house   came   to 
my    house    for   a    few    days    till    they    can 
find  a  house, 
llth,     Got   a   house   at    Squire   Jones's. 
13th:  Very  showery. 
17th:     Cool  for   the  season. 
ISth:  this  morning  frost. 
'J-'!:       Very       dry     weather     and     dusty 
roads,     this   d  iv    was   on   a   Jury    of   par- 
tition   to   divide    tract    of   land    in    Block- 
!••>■    Township,     Philad.    County.    Francis 
Johnson,  Sheriff. 

27.  th  May  1M1:  Caleb  Bradley  Died  in 
Philadelphia,     verry  dry  dusty  roads. 

'  '.  James  leaves  Warners  and  him 
md  1  po  on  board  the  sloop  Sampson 
"  Schuylkill  Bridge  and  hound  to  Mor- 
'■•  river,  l  forgot  to  mention  that  some 
v  lian  entered  my  house  yesterday  while 
my  wife  walk'd  out  into  tie  garden  and 
-:.  ile  mv  w  itch:  supposed  to  be  too 
l;   a  k  men. 

4th  June:  Nathan  Return'd  from  Lis- 
|"'r      haveing    been    gone    rive    Months    & 

•it'.:  James  and  mvselt  got  home  from 
M  'iTid's    River. 

llth  Nathan  &  James  starts  to  West 
'  '■•  fter    in    tie-   stage. 

14th:      Boys    returned    from    W.    Ches- 

I-'th:  Got  mv  watch  in  Philad.  of  one 
A  U.  Cohen,  No.  371  North  2nd  Stn  et. 
1  oe.i.r  in  old  Clothes,  where  it  had 
'••a-n  left  by  too  black  men  who  wanted 
1  .■"  "  y  on  it  but  ho  questioned  them  so 
•     they    tie, |    and    1<  ft    ic. 

21st  June  isil:  This  day  1  im  inform'd 
s  atn-  riinn  jump'd  of  Schuylkill  Per- 
il 'ae.it   bridge   and    drowned.   ' 


22nd,  about  ID  O'Clock  the  above  men- 
tion! rj  man  was  taken  out  ot  the  water 
near  the  Bridge. 

23rd:  Started  in  the  Sloop  Sampson 
from  Schuylkill  Bridge  bound  to 
;.:  mris's  River. 

Mh:  George  Weidner  killed  with  the 
Waggon.     Elizabeth  Holsten  died. 

2nd  July:  (Jot  home  in  the  sloop  Samp- 
son. 

10th,  was  in  Philadelphia  with  Nathan 
and  James  at  the  launch  of  tlu  Ship 
Phoenix,    Captain    Wm.    M'Kibbon. 

16th:  Nathan  Sined  Shipping  articles 
on  board  the  Ship  Lancaster,  Cape 
Thom  ls  Robinson,  bound  to  Canton,  :-■ 
Dollars   per   Month. 

ISth  July  1811:  Nathan  goes  on  board 
and  the  ship  hauls  off  from  the  what! 
Wm.  comes  home  with  the  Cart.  Jan.* 
and  myself  sot  a  boat  and  rocs  on  board 
the  Snip.     James  stav^  all   night. 

rJnd:  Billy  starts  to  his  Uncle  Wm 
Huey's  in  Concord. 

25th:this  day  I  hear  that  Patrick  Greg- 
ory was  found  dead  on  the  21st  in  one 
oi  Jacob  Righter's  fields  near  West 
Chester  where  it  is  supposed  he  had  lain 
too  weeks.  another  man  was  mows  1 
up  in  Jam-  B  mes's  B  n  and  not  !••  ;  .J 
till   the  smell  became  offencive. 

27th:  Nellv  star;--  for  her  fathers  ir. 
Sam'l  Entrikin's  Cart,  this  afternoon 
-■    v'd    Nathan's    Cape    letter. 

2nd  August  1811:  Pally  and  his  Mother 
returns  home,  she  very  bad  with  a  pain 
In  her  right  arm,  perhaps  rheumatism. 
3rd.   rote   too  letters    to   Virginia. 

llth:  Wm.  Galloway's  Child  badly 
burnt  by  its  cloaths  takeing  fire  •••...- 
it:-  mother  was  gone  to  market. 

17th:  Galloway's  Child  died.  James 
Hunt  starts  to  John  Rankins. 

19th:     this   morning  a   little   before  day 
one    of    Win.    Quire's    Hay    stacks    t 
fire,   had  hard  work  to  put  it  out  but   by 
wetting    it    &    drawing    it    away    we    ii- 
t;a.  tished  it. 

20th  August  1S11:  Mr.  Brasier  takes 
too    rooms   in   my  house. 

24th:  this  day  1  hear  that  John  Fling 
was  buried  on  Wedn<  sday  last  and  John 
Kinnard  a  few  days  before. 

28th:  James  Goes  to  Collins's  to  try 
the  painting  business. 

1st  S>'pt. :  James  leavs  Collins,  a  nt 
like  the  trade. 

2nd:  Goes  to  J.  Shaw  to  try  the  Hating 
trade. 

3rd:  Rachel  Curie  goes  to  the  artificial 
flower    Factory. 

5th:  Catharine  Hunt,  daughter  of  Ed, 
as-ed  about  16  Wars,  Maried  to  Wm. 
Hilton,  aged  .about  19,  Aprentice  to  A. 
Rasch. 

Sept.  2sth  1S11:  About  'his  time  Jacoo 
Hains  died  at  his  house  near  West 
Ches-ter  • 

Oct.  6th:  very  warm  weather  for  tn:s 
time   of    Year. 

12th:  Still  warm  Mary  Darlingi  m 
brought  het  sou  to  live  with  us  at  75 
»'(nts  p.  r  week  1  hesir  that  my  .1 
Neighbour  John  Hughes  of  Wagg<  a 
Town,  Chester  County,  died  some  vvt-  k-> 
a  tro. 

24th:  Went  into  Philadelphia,  B  --' 
."   Tons   Plaster   for  Wm     Huey  '<t    Sll    • 

27th:  this  morning  |iretty  smart  white 
frost,  the  first  of  any  consequence  this 
fall. 

l.th    Nov:    fine    weather    for    the 
-on:    pull'd    n    water    M.  lion    in    the    Gar- 
den: in   the  afternoon   went   to  the  cattle 
show  at   Bush    Hill. 

13th,  Wen'  into  town  with  John 
M'Goodin'a    Bovs. 

19th  Nov  1S11,  Was  in  town:  Got  •» 
pur  coarse  shoes  of  Edward  Miller:priee 


2  dolls. 

23rd:  This  day  some  Rascal  Stole  my 
Watch. 

24fh:    This    day    I    started    in    the    sloop 
sampson    for    Mauris's    River. 
4th   Dec,    Got   homo   again. 
13th:  This  night  snow  for  the  first  this 
win  tor. 

14th:  snow  continued  till  morning:  be- 
fore   noon    cleared    away. 

19th:  about  this  time  very  cold:  Schuyl- 
kill   froze  over. 

23rd:  Moderate  and  thawing;:  in  the 
night   blow   up  very   cold   and.  snow'd. 

24th:  High  wind  and  cloudy:  very 
cold, 

2.~.th:  not  quite  so  cold:  ground  mat 
quite  cover'd  with  snow.  Boys  James 
and    William   in  Town. 

Jan.  1st  1S12:  this  morning  wot  aftor  a 
wet  night.  Cloudy  all  day:  in  the  nor'nt 
blowed  op  i  old. 

2nd:  Cb-ar,  Cold  and  windy:  this  morn- 
ing  was  in  Philad.:  Sign'd  James  Inden- 
ture. 

4th,  Roto  a  letter  to  Joshua  Haller. 
Mary  Mongv  was  at  mv  house. 
7th:  Robert  Brady  left  boarding  here. 
10th:  Cold  dry  windj  Weatht  r;  roads 
dusty,  uncommon  good:  Was  at  the 
Funeral  of  a  \oung  woman  who  died 
at    Henry   Clark's,    in   Hamilton  Village. 

11th.  Took  out  an  Execution  for  Sam- 
re  I    New.  l    on    Eli    Hunt's    account. 

loth:  Smooth,  dusty  roads,  like  sum- 
mer:    this     night     snow. 

10th:  Snow  about  too  Inches  deep.  This 
day  Joseph  Haller  Call'd  at  my  house 
and    paid    his    father's    note. 

17th  &  ISth:  Cold.  Freezing  weather: 
this   night   snow. 

21st  Jan.  1S12:  this  day  El;  Hunt.  Wife, 
son  Hiram  and  Daughter  Fanny,  with 
George  Davis,  came  here.  Eli,  Wife  & 
son  stay'd  all  ni^iit:  tho  rest  went  to 
Hamilton's. 

2:ird.    Bought    one    cord    Hioory    wood: 
paid   for  it   11   Dollars,    this   day   a    drove 
of   turkevs   pass'd    here  down    the   pike. 
24th:   Cloud v,    Thawing,   In    the   evening 


small   rain. 

30th:  William  Hunt  from  Bald  Easlo 
Valley  call'd  at  my  house  on  hi.-  jvav  I  • 
Philad.  a  Man  was  killed  at  or  near  th.- 
turnpike  first  gate  by  the  waggon 
crushing   him   against    a    post. 

31st.    Koto-   a    letter    to    Levi    Down 

4th  Feb.:  Win.  Hun;  stopped  at  mj 
house   on    his   return:    stayed    all    night. 

5th:    left    here    this    morning. 

Feb.     sih     1S12:     this     day     the     lee     in 
Schuylkill    made    a      general     move      an 
w-nt    off   without   doing  much  damage 

11th:  This  dav  was  iii  Philadelphia  n 
the  tuner. ..1  of  Brigadier  General  Mich- 
ael Bright:  Buried  with  the  honors  oi 
war  •  so   call'd. 

lath:  William  Col--  came  from  Frank- 
ford    to    Hamilton    Ville. 

21st:    William    Hani    and     Joseph      Os- 
borne was  here.   1  sent  Eli  Hunt-  mo 
to  him   by  Aaron   Davis  that  was  reeov- 
erd  of   Sam'l   Newell. 

23rd:  Snow.  Mist,  forepart  of  the  dav.: 
after  nigh!    rain. 

24th:    snow    all    gone. 

2.">th:    this    night    snow. 

2>'.th:  Job  B.  Reminsrton  mooves  from 
West    Chester    to    Philad. 

25th  Fob.  1S12.  Hamilton  Village.  Tho- 
mas Evan-.  Tavern  kooper  Go*  his  i  ft 
arm  badly  hurt  by  the  bursting  of  his 
Gun. 

March  5th.   Widow  Died. 

fith:  Thisi  nierht  Joshua  Buffington's 
wife   died    in    Philadelphia. 

10th:  Ann  Jefferis,  Widow  of  Jas.  Jef- 
feris  of  East  Bradford,  died  (Chester 
Countv   on    Brandywine). 

1.1th:  Hunt  Osborn.  son  of  Samuel  Os- 
born,    died. 

ISth:  Eli  Hunt  lodger]  hero  {his  night 
Cadwaleder  Evan's  store  in  Hamilton:- 
Village  took"  open  and  Robed  of  &" 
about  this  time  William  Bittle  Ships  on 
board   the  Helvetiua 

25th:  last  night  George  Hilton  Died  at 
Hamiltons. 

End   of   Diary 


A   BRIEF  GENEALOGY 

OF   THE 

HUNTS    OF    WESTTOWN 


!  nnes  Hunt,  of  the  parish  of  Bear- 
.;.  el  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England, 
v  .:  i  purchaser  of  land  from  William 
p.'-nn  in  I0S4.  before  coming  to  this 
,.,.iniry  Harlv  in  the  foil' .win.:  y.n  he 
'■  it  arrived  and  purchased  land  in  ICing- 
<,  .-mg  township,  Philadelphia  County, 
•, .  t.. ■!•>•  he  settled.  The  Hunts  of  King- 
. --nar    and    Darby    are    descended    from 

linger  Hunt.son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Hunt,    of    Birmingham,    England     settled 

;  what  is  now  Downingtown  about  the 
.ear  1739,  and  through  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  George  Aston,  became  pos- 
-..  ssed  of  a  large  tract  of  land  at  that 
[.lace.  His  descendants  have  embraced 
many  prominent    citizens  of   our   county. 

Joseph  Hunt,  of  whom  tradition  says 
■I.-,-  he  also  came  from  Birmingham, 
:m<l  that  his  landing  in  Pennsylvania 
iwvurn.nl  on  the  day  of  Queen  Anne's 
'■  ath,  August  1,  1714, first  appears  among 
:he  taxables  of  Chester  County,  in  171S, 
as  n  single  man.  in  Birmingham  town- 
•iiiv  In  1720  he  is  still  there-  but  classed 
unongst  tiie  married  men.  perhaps  b«- 
■  mse  a  land  owner.  Jn  1721  he  appears 
:u  W'esttown  township,  and  there  con- 
tinued the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  mar- 
ried as  earlv  as  1721  he  must  have  lost 
his  first  wife,  as  he  was  married  3  mo. 
21,  1724,  at  Concord  Meeting,  to  Mary 
Hickman,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Ann  Hickman,  of  Westtown.  In  1SG2 
'fa-  marriage  certificate  was  among 
whiit  are  known  as  the  Taylor  Papers, 
"f  which  the  greater  part  have  since 
been  deposited  with  the  Penn.  Histori- 
cal Society,  in  Philadelphia,  but  the 
certificate  appears  to  be  mislaid.  Some 
'f  the  witnesses  were  as  follows: 
Itlrh'd  Buffington,  Benj.  Hickman, 
Tho:  Buffington,  Ann  Hiekm. 
Mary  Turner, 
"  is.-.nria     Pyl< 


Thomas    Arnold, 
>;arah   Arnold. 
S  .i  Lh     Edwards. 


Elizab'h    Hickman, 
Rob't    Chamberlin, 

Robert    Way, 
Thomas    Marshall, 
Charles    Turner, 


Benjamin  Hickman  owned  230  acres  of 
•ad  next  eastward  of  the  Boarding 
chool  tract,  and  Aaron  James  20S  acres 
•uth  of  Hickman,  the  two  tracts  ex- 
ndlng  across  t!«e  township.  To  the 
vstward  of  the  present  School  property 
inn:  Richard  Whitpaine,  1920  acres;  and 
«ichard  Collett,  IikjO  acres,  at  the  west- 
rn  end  of  the  township.  Neither  W'hlt- 
ilne  or  Collett  came  to  this  country. 
Ii"  Whitpaine  tract  was  sold  by  his 
■'■'i  or  jis.-h  i.s  to  various  persons.  Be- 
i«'l  ire;  at  the  School  property  the 
"irchas^rs  were  James  Gibbons,  400 
er.'d,    Thomas    Mercer,    4i.it   acres,    Rich- 


ard Eavenson,  219  acres.  John  Yearsley, 
■>90  acres,  Jostph  Hunt,  252  acres,  and 
Philip  Taylor,  200  acres.  The  purchase 
of  Joseph  Hunt  included  the  e.ivaiei 
part  of  the  present  Frederick  C.  Brinton 
and  .lam.--  C  Smith  farms.  His  deed  is 
dated  March  31,  1719.  By  deed  of  March 
10  174S-9,  from  William  and  Judith 
Harvey,  'he  purchased  12U  acres  of  the 
Collett  tract  to  the  westward.,  and  on  the 
same  late  obtained  from  Amos  Harvey, 
son  of  William.  94  acres  more  of  the 
Collett  land.  By  deed  of  1  mo  14,  l.o.s, 
Joseph  Hunt  and  wife  conveyed  to  their 
son  John  Hunt  the  homestead  of  2a2 
acres  for  love  and  affection  and  the 
sum  of  £120;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
niontn  they  conveyed  to  their  son  Wil- 
liam for  love  and  affection  and  the 
sum  of  £160,  the  two  tracts  purchased 
from  the  Harveys.  In  1764  Joseph  Hunt 
was  assessed  with  60  acres  of  land  in 
Westtown.  and  one  negro  man;  the  tax 
on  the  former  being  nine  shillings  and 
on  the  latter  six  shillings.  It  appears 
there  were  no  buildings  on  this  land, 
and  that  it  was  first  put  down  in  the 
name  of  John  Hunt,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  father  still  occupied 
a  part  of  the  homestead  and  farmed  a 
part  of  the  land.  John  Hunt  was  also 
assessed  with  150  acres,  5  horses.  10  cat- 
tle, 24  sheep.  William  Hunt  had  HO 
acres,   5   horses,   6   cattle.  .       . 

Benjamin  Hawley  made  the  lollowing 
notes  in  his  diary:  2  mo.  IS,  1771:— bec- 
ond  Day:  "Joseph  Hunt  Departed  this 
Life  this  morning,  being,  as  supposed 
well  the  over  Night.  &  supposed  by  ac- 
counts to  be  ag.-d  S2  years:  to  be  Buried 
at  Concord   on  fourth   Day   Next. 

20th:— Fourth  Day:  "Went  to  the 
Burial   of  Joseph  Hunt   but  not     to     the 

2lst:— "At 'home  till  I  was  sent  for  to 
Jno  Hunt's  by  Hannah  Moore,  to  give 
some  account  of  Joseph  Hunt  s  Will.  1 
wrote  what  account  I  had  remembered 
and  gave  to  Peter  Osborne." 

3    mo.    11,    1771:— "Went    to    Hunts    ven- 

Letters  of  administration  on  the  estate 
of  Joseph  Hunt  were_  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Hum.  Web.  28,  1771,  who  tiled  his 
accounts   March    10,   1,-2. 

Children  of  (1)  Joseph  and  Mary  (Hick- 

T^Ianimh,  married  about  1742  to  Henry 
Collins  son  of  .Joseph  Collins,   of   Goshen 

Henry  "dl"l  '"  '--•  "''"'•  wh'ch  "a™aPh 
married  Nathaniel  Moore,  whose  antece- 
dents have-  not  been  discovered.  He  pur- 
chased the  lands  of  his  predecessor,  n 
Goshen,  where  h^  died  it:  1  ,e  Hannai. 
was  disowned  by  Friends  for  her  urst 
marriage. 
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3  Mary,  married  about  1750,  to  James 
Smith,  "by  a  priest,"  oi  minister,  for 
which  she  made  an  acknowledgment  s 
mo.  8.  1750.  They  afterward  settled  in 
Newlin  township,  where  James  died  Oct. 
3,  1801,  and  was  buried  at  Bradford 
Meeting.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Friends'   Meeting. 

4.  William,  born  1728.  married  10  mo. 
25,  1753,  at  Birmingham  Meeting,  to 
Sarah  Fred,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Fred, 
late  of  Birmingham,  and  Ann  his  wife. 
She  died  Jan.  25.  1.7:;.  aged  43  years, 
and  William,  was  married  a  2d  time,  0 
mo.  It'.,  1774,  at  Birmingham  Meeting,  to 
Susanna  i"earslev.  widow  of  Nathan 
Yearslev,  of  Thornbury.  and  daughtei  ot 
Jacob  Wright.  In  the  early  part  of  1790 
Joseph  Hunt  sold  his  farm  and  removed 
to  Bald  Eagh'  Vallev.  Lvcoming  Coun- 
ty. His  brother  William  visited  that 
region  and  decided  to  remove  thither, 
but  was  taken  with  a  fever  a  few  days 
after  his  return  and  died  June  1st.  1<90. 
His  u-ill,  dated  two  days  before  his 
death,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
probated.  He  devised  the  Ian. I  to  his 
three  sons  to  whom  ins  u-idow.— having 
no  children  by  him,  released  her  right 
of  dower  for  Ci  per  annum.  Aug.  ,.  l.'»a. 
having  received  household  goods  t.>  the 
value  of  £61  She  removed  from  the 
premises  S  mo.  1".  17:"'.  and  died  in  Con- 
cord township,  0  mo.  9.  1S15,  aged  SS 
years,   7  mos    and  15  days. 

5.  J. dm,  married  "by  a  priest."  about 
1752,  to  Hannah  Jefferis.  daughter  ol 
William  and  Elizabeth  Jefferis,  of  East 
Bradford;  for  which  marriage  they  made 
an  acknowledgment  s  mo  6.  1753  He 
married  a  sei  ond  wife,  M  iry  Stanley, 
widow,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Spf-akman.  of  Goshen.  He  settled 
at  the  homestead,  but  after  the  Revolu- 
tion   removed    to    Virginia. 

6.  Joseph,  born  July  J.  173:5:  died  Sept. 
27.  1S04;  married  6  mo  13,  1754.  at  Brad- 
ford Meeting,  to  Deborah  Jones,  daugh- 
ter of  Evan  and  .Sarah  Jones,  ot  East 
Bradford.  Tiny  receivedcertiticates  from 
their  respective  meetings  to  Exeter 
Monthlv  Meeting  Berks  County,  in  1755. 
His  wife  dying,  Joseph  returned  to  Ch  s- 
ter  Count v,  married  Ann.  daughter  of 
William  and  Murgar.  I  Trego,  who  for 
several  years  kepi  the  tavern  since 
known  as  the  General  Greene.  Bj  deed 
of  Julv  2!',  1701.  he  purchased  201  acres  in 
Goshen  trom  the  heirs  of  James  Paul. 
ThN  he  conveyed  to  John  Sharpless  May 
11,  17S0,  and  removed  to  Bald  Eagle  Val- 
ley. "Nancy"  Hunt,  his  wife,  was  born 
May   5.    1730.    and   died    Sept.    23.    1S04. 

7.  Jane,  married  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  Thomas  Mercer,  born  1  mo.  is. 
1734;  died  3  mo.  IS.  1816:  son  of  Thomas 
and  Hannah  Mercer,  of  Westtown. where 
they  continued  to  n  sii  •■  For  their  mar- 
riage out  of  meeting  they  niado  an  ac- 
knowledgmt  nt  to  Concord  Monthly  Met- 
ing. 10  mo.  s  led.  ..'arc  was  buried  9 
mo  9.  1772  Thomas  married  again  June 
3.  1S02.  Lvdia  Harlan,  hv  whom  he  also 
had  children. 

S.  Betty,  born  1  mo.  2!  1744;  died  3  mo 
1S24:  married  "by  a  priest."  refer  Os- 
born,  horn  6  mo.  14,  1742:  son  of  Samuel 
and  Frances  Osborn.  of  Westtown.  He 
was  huried  at  Kirminarham  Meeting.  5 
mo.  is,  1S14,  They  were  disowned  by 
Friends   on   account   of   their   marriage 
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ford.    Thev    lived    in    Goshen. 

11.  Charity,  born  i  mo.  5,  1751.  married 
Christ  Church.  1'iiil  >.,  Oct.  S  1770.  t,. 
Joseph  Garrett,  son  of  Joseph  and  Morj 
Garrett,  ot"  Goshen.  He  inherited  his 
father's  farm,  near  Goshen  Meeting 
where  he  died  10  mo.  1,  1792,  and  she  io 
mo.  3,  1799. 

Children  of  <2)  Hannah  Hunt  and  Na- 
thaniel   Moure: 

12.  Joseph,  married  2d  Presb  Church. 
Phila.,  Jan.  1,  17vJ.  to  Sarah  Jefferis. 
daughter  of  Emmor  and  Elizabeth  Jef- 
feris.of  East  Brad  ford,  at  Jefferis'  Ford. 
He  was  a  physician  and  died  in  West 
Chester.  Julv  5.  1799,  and  she  Aug.  6.  17'.-9. 

13  Thomas.  14.  Emmor.  15.  Benjamin. 
16.    Nathaniel. 

children  of  (3)  Mary  Hunt  and  James 
Smith: 

17.  Joseph  married  Swed.es'  Church. 
Wilmington,  to  Frances  Buffington, 
Aug  :•,  1770.  He  inherit- d  150  acres  of 
land,   on   Brandywine. 

IS-.    Ann.    murri.  d    Isaac    Buffington 

la.  \\  tlliam,  married  ,  mo  si.  Lu9.  to 
Orpha  Cloud,  born  9  mo.  4.  HOC':  daughter 
of  \\  illiam  and  Mary  Cloud,  vt  Easi 
Marlborough.  He  inherited  2'iu  .ens  oi 
land  in  Newlin  towuship.from  his  father. 

20.  M  Lry,    m  are  d   to  John   Taylor. 

21.  James,   married . 

Children  ol  (4)  William  and  Sarah 
(Fred)    Hunt: 

22.  Ann.  ben-  I  mo  10.  1755:  died  11  mo. 
5,  1*20;  married  William  Sharpies,  son  of 
Nathan    and    Hannah   Sharpies,    of    West 


m: 


W 


k.i  o  mo. 

son     of 

Birming- 


WUliam   and   Susanna    Seal,    oi 
ham. 

24.  Joshua,  born  1  mo  17.  1, 
mo.  10,  1N30;  married  5  mo  5,  1791,  at  Bir- 
mingham Me.-ting.  to  Lydia  Davis, 
daughter  oi  James  and  Maty  Davis,  oi 
East  Bradford.  She  was  born  6  mo.  2. 
1705,  and  died  7  mo.  1,  ISil.  Residence  in 
Westtown. 

•'.,  Rebecca,  born  4  mo.  17,  17K] ;  died  12 
mo.  14,  1S40;  married  Tims  Taylor,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Martha  Taylor,  of  West- 
town, 

20.  Eli,  born  I  mo  25.  17-::;,  died  HIM; 
married  Kitty  (or  Catharine)  Sheppard 
and    s.  tiled    on    part    of    the    land.-   of    his 

fa  HI.  r. 

27.  B»  njamin,  writer  of  the  di  Lry,  born 
12  mo.  1,  1700;  died  10  mo.  1,  1T2:  married 
Eleanor  Huey,  daughter  of  James  Huey. 
of  Westtown.  He  was  a  storekeeper  at 
Marshallton.  Wagontown  and  West 
t  luster,  and  died  at  Hamilton  Village 
.  West    Phila  lelphia). 

Children  of  i7^  John  and  Hannah  (Jcf- 
l'.ris')    Hunt: 

25.  Mary,  removed  to  Virginia.  She  had 
a  son  John  Hunt  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  diary. 

29.  Elizabeth,  married,  about  1772.  to 
Daniel  Mercer,  son  of  Daniel  and  Re- 
!»•..,    Merer,    of    East    Marlborough. 

30.  Hannah,  married  aboui  1775,  by  a 
magistrate,  to  Robert  Yearsley.for  which 
she    was    disowned    by    Friends.    S    mo.    7. 

31  Jane,  m  irri  >d  about  1770.  to  John 
liar.-  for  which  -die  was  disowned  2  nee 
9.  I"s0.  ft  is  -aid  that  she  w  is  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Hare,  a  aofed  highway  robber, 
burn  in  Chester  County,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  Baltimore.  S^ot.  io,  his.  ;iis 
confession  was  published  in  the  New 
Jersev   Mirror,   Oct.   11    IMS       Other  per- 
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in     of   this=   name,     mentio!  ed     in      the 
,!     r\ -.    were   probably    her   children. 
.::     Ann,    removed    to     Virginia     before 

John,  disowned  bv  Concord  Month- 
■.  M.-eiiug.  11  mo.  6  i7S2,  for  mustering 
with    the    militia    and     attending     horse 

i  Major.received  a  certificate  to  Fair- 
f.,x,    Va  ,   2  mo.   6,   1TSS. 

Children  of  <5)  John  and  Mary  'Speak- 
man)  Hunt: 
.::..   Lydia    3'j    Lewi?. 

Child  of  (6)  Joseph  and  Deborah 
iJor.es)    Hunt. 

37  Joseph,  born  April  5,  1755;  died 
March  1829. 


•n  of  Hi)  J( 


\h  and  Ann  (Trego) 

died 


1TS1. 


>     Deborah,    born    Aue.    15. 

i\  :■.  1S42;  married  M  ty  1" 
areas  Hook,  to  James  Jefferis,  l^rn 
riiut  3758  died  Jan  25.  1^.22;  son  of  Em- 
,,:•  and  Eiiz;  beth  Jei"t\  ris  f  East  Brad- 
r  i      Ho    Lollowe  1    tli       sea*     :"■  r    many 

•  rs   as   captain   ai:.l    owner   of    vessels, 
ie   of    which    wis    the    "Nei>tune,"    and 
sided    at    Wilmington,    but      retired      to 
s   native    farm    before   his   death. 
■■    W  il!iam:  h.,rn  June  7.  1764;  died   May 


in     Benjamin,    born    April   10.    1766;    died 

Jan.  11.  17!'.".:  married  Elizabeth and 

had  a  daughter  Molly,  born  Dec.  24.  1795; 
di.  d  <>  :t.   1.',   1799. 
_ll    Jesse,   born  July  3,   176S;   died   March 

12  Elizabeth,    born    July    1".    1770;    died 
IW.    1!.    1772. 

13  Gideon,   born  June  3,   1772;   died  Dec 

"  44.' Mary,    born    May   22.    1771:   died   Dee. 
3.   1S42. 
45    Caleb,   born  June  29,  1777;  •lied   April 


1H  Asher,  born  Ma 
'-'.    1834    married    Sar; 

17  Nancy,  born  N*o 
.  1S42. 

4v  Hannah,  born  Oct.  1,  17S5:  died  July 


!".   17mv    died   Jan. 
Richards. 

15.  17s2;  died  Feb. 


Hunt   and  Thomas 
1761;   probably 


Children  of  (7)  Jai 
Mercer: 

49.  Joseph,   born  Aug. 
died  unmarried. 

50.  Hannah,  born  Nov.  1.  1763;  died  July 
6.  1825;  married  George  Smedley,  March 
16,  1785.  They  resided  in  L'wohlan  town- 
ship. 

51.  Thomas,    born    March    23.    1765. 

52.  Jesse,    born    July    6,    1766;    died    Oct. 

16.  1837;  married  11  mo.  IS.  1790,  at  New 
Garden  Meeting,  to  Betty  Baily,  burn  6 
mo.  29,  1771;  died  11  mo.  4.  P56;  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Lydia  Baily.  of  West  Marl- 
borough.   They  resided  in  Westtown. 

53.  Mary,  born  Aug.  7  (or  9).  170S;  died 
May  7.  1S27;  married  by  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, to  Aaron  James,  son  of  Caleb  and 
Mary  James,    of   W< isttowri. 

54.  David,  born  Jan.  23.  1771;  died  Auer. 
8,  1846;  married  10  mo.  _'".  57:<9.  a!  Con 
cord  Meeting,  to  Elizabeth  Hatton.  born 
7  rno.  17.  1763  died  9  mo.  .'•>.  !'_'.  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Sarah  Hatton.  of  Concord. 
About  the  year  lsll  they  removed  from 
Westtown    to    London    Britain    township. 

55.  Jane. born  Juh    '.  i.   1772:   married  Oct 

17.  17!. x.  i>\  John  Graves.  Esq.,  to  Ben- 
jamin  Tayior,   Jr..    of   West   Cain. 

Children  of  (S)  Bettv  Hunt  and  Peter 
Osborn: 

56.  M  try.  born  9  mo.  19  1766;  married 
William  Taylor,  sun  of  Benjamin  and 
R<  bi  -    ..    Taylor,    of    Pen-  duiry 

57.  Samuel,    born  9   mo    21,   1768. 

58.  Joseph,  born  1  mo.  30.  1771:  married 
3  mo.  l}.  ISIS,  to  Elizabeth  (Worrall) 
Yearsley. 

59.  Jane,  born  6  mo.  13.  17,!-:  married 
about  May  ,.  1S02,  to  Samuel  Entrikin, 
Jr. 

60.  Frances,  born  6  mo  "'•.  1776;  died  ? 
mo  10.  1^56:  married  I"  mo.  22,  li02 
Richard  Strode,  of  East  Bradford;  son  of 
Richard   and    Sarah    Strod. 

61.  Hannah,  born  3  mo.  1!  1779;  married 
10   mo.   25,    l-^O-l,    to   Joseph   Gheen 

62.  Elizabeth,  born  6  mo.  22.  1781;  mar- 
ried Wiliiam  Beale. 

S3.  William,  born  1  mo.  12.  17S4;  married 
Marv  Davis. 
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[  Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Local  News.  ] 


"George  Washington  in  Chester  County," 

By  JOSEPH  S.  WALTON, 

Principal  of  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 


The  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom. 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine  on  Saturday  evening  by 
hoi  ling  a  public  meeting  in  Library 
Hall  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  his- 
torical papers.  The  attendance  was  as 
good  as  has  been  secured  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  society  for  a  long   time  past. 

The  President.  Dr.  George  M.  Philips, 
Is  absent  on  a  tour  of  Europe  and  Al- 
fred Sharpless  one  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents, was  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary, 
Gilbert  Cope,  was  present,  as  were  also 
a  large  number  of  the  members  and 
their  friends. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  deli- 
vered by  Professor  Joseph  S.  Walton,  of 
the  Friends'  High  School.  Philadelphia, 
but  recently  instructor  in  history  at  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School  and  prior 
to  that  for  several  years  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  in  CheSter  county. 
Professor  Walton  had  chosen  as  his 
theme,"  Washington  in  Chester  County." 
The  theme  was  in  keeping  with  his  line 
of  study,  as  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  published  a  "History  of  Chester 
County,"  and  has  since  been  gathering 
much  material  of  value  concerning  local 
events  in  times  gone  by.  Out  of  his 
fund  of  knowledge  thus  gleaned,  he 
spoke  on  Saturday  evening,  and  his  au- 
dience was  greatly  interested  in  his 
reading.  The  state  of  affairs  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  encampment  at  Valley 
rorge  and  the  manifest  mismanagement 
ami  cruel  neglect  which  Washington 
vainly  tried  to  overcome.aroused  the  in- 
'Jignation  of  the  audience.  We  give  the 
lecture  in  full  as  read: 

There  are  four  distinct  and  separate 
Issues  in  the  life  of  George  Washington, 
which  entitle  him  to  the  honor  of  being 
'-ailed  the  father  of  a  new  government. 

First,  the  organization  of  a  Continen- 
tal ar.-ny  which  t\as  practically  complet- 
ed when  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  broke 
ui>  In  May,  1778. 

Second,  in  preventing  a  revolt  of  the 
Continental  army  in  17S3. 

'liui.i,  in  inaugurating  that  series  of 
conferences  out  of  which  the  great  con- 
stitutional convention  of  ITiT  became 
Possible. 


Fourth,  in  maintaining  single  handed 
the  celebrated  struggle  for  neutrality 
which  gave  the  United  States  her  Conti- 
nental policy,  her  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
her  f  ;dom  from  European  broils,  a 
condition  which  has  prevailed  from  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  to  th» 
opening  of  the  present  Spanish  Ameri- 
can war.  Tn  these  four  places  Washing- 
ton reveals  unusual  power  and  ability. 
Though  rarely  a  brilliant  mar  Wash- 
ington was  pre-eminently  a  judicious 
man. 

Historj  saps  the  vitality  of  biography, 
when  it  places  the  life  of  W  ishington  on 
a  pedestal  to  be  worshipped  by  poster- 
ity, when  boys  are  taught  that  Washing- 
ton was  the  perfect  one  who  never  erred. 
never  lost  his  temper,  and  never  told  a 
lie. 

Cm  the  other  hand,  history,  and  es- 
pecially modern  history,  pursues  an 
equally  injurious  policy  when  it  digs 
among  long  forgotten  records  to  find 
some  time  or  circumstance  when  Wash- 
ington did  lose  his  self  control  or  make 
a  mistake  or  use  deception,  or  reveal  a 
penurious  disposition.  From  neither  ex- 
treme do  we  arrive  at  the  truth  about 
this   unusually  able  man. 

Washington's  magnificent  self-control 
stands  out  in  stronger  contrast  when  his 
native  impulsiveness  and  deep  passions 
are  found  in  the  background.  We  then 
learn  the  quality  and  the  temper  of  the 
man,  the  thing  controlled  should  elicit, 
our   admiration,   not   our   criticism. 

Henry  Lee,  then  known  as  "Light 
Horse  Harry,"  now  known  as  the  fath- 
er of  Robert  E.  Lee.  was  one  of  Wash- 
ington's trusted  officers  during  the  try- 
ing winter  at   Valley  Forge. 

Lees  fleet  footed  Virginia  horsemen 
were  often  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  British  from  foraging  in  Chester 
county. 

Lee's  spirit  and  reckless  .lash  were  in 
mark-:  contrast  to  Washington's  re- 
markable caution  and  deliberation.  At 
the  very  time  when  John  Adams  was 
severely  censuring  Washington  for  his 
Fabian  policy,  declaring  that  a  battle  at 
any  risk  was  better  than  this  continual 
delay,  Henry  Lee,  who  lived  in  camp 
and  probably  knew  what  he  was  writing 


about,  declares  that  "cautious  as  Wash- 
ington undoubtedly  was,  his  caution  was 
excelled  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise."  He 
resembled,  continued  Lee,  "Marcellus, 
rat  iter  than  Fabius,  notwithstanding  his 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Fabian  policy 
during  the  war.  Ardent  and  impetuous 
by  nature  he  had  nevertheless  subjected 
his  passions,  to  his  reason,  and  could 
with  facility,  by  his  habitual  self  con- 
trol, repress  his  inclinations  whenever 
his  judgement  forbade  their  indulgence; 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  military  life  evin- 
ces  uniform  and  complete  self-control." 

It  is  highly  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  ablest  English  authority 
of  the  nineteenth  century  should  reach 
a  similiar  conclusion  entirely  from  his- 
torical  sources. 

Mr.  Lecky  says,  "Washington's  rnind 
was  not  quick  or  remarkably  original, 
his  conversation  had  no  brilliancy  or 
wit.  He  was  entirely  withotit  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  and  he  had  very  few  accom- 
plishments. H-*  knows  no  language  but 
his  own,  and,  except  for  a  rather  strong 
turn  for  mathematics,  he  hud  no  taste 
which  could  be  called  intellectual.  *  *  * 
In  civil  as  in  military  life  he  was  pre- 
eminent among  his  contemporaries  for 
the  clearness  and  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, for  his  perfect  moderation  and 
self  control,  for  the  quiet  dignity  and 
the  indomitable  firmness  with  which  he 
pursued  every  path  which  he  had  deli- 
berately  chosen. 

"Of  all  the  great  men  in  history  he 
was  the  most  invariably  judicious,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  rash  word  or  judg- 
ment recorded  of  him.  Those  who  knew 
him  well  noticed  that  he  had  keen  sen- 
sibilities and  strong  passions;  but  his 
power  of  self  control  never  failed  him, 
and  no  act  of  his  public  life  can  be  trac- 
ed to  personal  caprice,  ambition,  or  re- 
sentment. 

"In  the  despondency  of  long  continued 
failure,  in  the  elation  of  sudden  success, 
at  times  when  his  soldiers  were  desert- 
ing by  hundreds,  and  when  malignant 
plots  were  formed  against  his  reputa- 
tion, and  censtanc  quarrels,  rivalries 
and  jealousies  of  his  subordinates,  in  the 
dark  hour  of  national  ingratitude,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  m."St  universal  and 
intoxicating  flattery,  he  was  always  the 
same,  calm,  wise,  just  and  single  mind- 
ed man,  pursuing  the  course  he  believed 
to  be  right,  without  f-ar  or  favor  or 
fanaticism;  equally  free  from  passions 
that  sprint:  from  interest,  and  from  the 
passions  that  spring  from  the  imagina- 
tion. He  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honor, 
and  he  carried  into  public  life  the  se- 
verest standard  of  private  morals." 

It  was  during  the  winter  that  the  Con- 
tinental army  lay  in  camp  in  and  en  the 
borders  of  Chester  county  that  Washing- 
ton completed  the  first  of  the  four  acts 
which  made  him  great.  When  the  battle 
of  the  Brandywine  was  being  fought  we 
were  thirteen  separate  colonies;  nation- 
alism was  a  nam.-  and  a  theory.  There 
was  no  place  or  person  containing  any 
centralized   potency  equal   to   that   found 


in  the  weakest  province.  Then  govern- 
ment, intoxicated  with  freshly  plucked 
freedom,  gloried  in  localized  power;  then 
State  sovereignty  was  at  its  maximum, 
and  nationality  at  its  minimum.  Bran- 
dywine,  Faoli,  Germantown,  Valley 
Forge,  after  these  things,  and  esp 
after  Valley  Forge,  a  new  era.  was  b  »rn 
When  the  Continental  army  was  drawn 
out  of  Chester  county  the  country  was  a 
very  different  nation  than  it  was  when 
war  first  invaded  its  borders.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  had  yielded  a  little 
to  a  centralized  power,  Continental  Con- 
gress had  surrendered  its  own  opinions, 
suspended  its  own  resolves  and  eaten  its 
own  words  out  of  deference  to  a  cen- 
tralizing power,  and  that  power  was  the 
character  and  personality  of  George 
Washington. 

The  opening  of  the  Valley  Forge  win- 
ter found  the  Continental  army  b<  set  by 
numerous  difficulties.  The  commissary 
department  had  changed  heads.  During 
this  change  there  was  an  absolute  cessa- 
tion o!  all  business.  It  had  recently  been 
decided  that  the  soldiers  should  be  cloth- 
ed by  their  respective  States,  and  not  by 
Continental  Congress.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  the 
Continental  paper  and  the  State  issues. 
These  were  rapidly  depreciating  in  spite 
of  enactments  making  it  treason  i'"r 
any  person  to  place  a  higher  value  on 
coin  than  on  soft  money.  The  greatest 
difficulty,  however,  which  sorely  embar- 
rassed Washington  and  Ids  army  was 
the  existence  of  a  new  one  year  old  revo- 
lutionary Constitution  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  Constitution  h  id 
been  hastily  made  in  177-5  by  a  minority 
faction  in  the  State,  which  had  su  I  ienl> 
swept  into  power  when  the  p  ace-loving 
Friends  and  Germans  voluntarily  with- 
drew from  public  places.  The  Constitu- 
tion had  never  been  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  among  the  more  wealthy 
and  substantial  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Nothing-  short  of  the  excitement 
of  war  and  an  invaded  soil  made  it  at  all 
durable.  At  its  best  the  execution  of 
laws  made  under  its  operations  was  slow 
and  sluggish.  The  chief  sufferer  from  the 
rash  and  unwise  action  of  the  men  who 
had  suddenly  gotten  into  public  position 
was  the  Continental  army,  and  their 
h;:st  experience  in  Pennsylvania  was  dur- 
ing the  winter  a:  Valley  For:  e. 

This  Constitution  of  J77ti  gave  Pennsyl- 
vania no  executive  head;  instead  it  fur- 
nished the  Supreme  Executive  Coum  il 
a  large  collection  of  discordant  minds 
wdio  rarely  succeeded  in  agreeing 
among  themselves. 

The  embarrassing  power  of  the  Coum  il 
was  great,  iis  executive  power  small. 
Washington  realized  this  when  he  came 
to  select  a  place  for  going  into  winter 
quarter's.  The  disorganized,  ragged  and 
starving  condition  of  the  army  lei 
Washington  to  believe  that  Wilmington 
would  be  th"  most  suitabh  place  t"  lo- 
cate. There-  he  thought  th.._  disabled  c  •'.- 
dition  of  the  soldiers  could  be  best  min- 
istered   unto.        Provisions    and   supplies 


1  be   secured  either  from   the  Dela- 
.    or  the  Chesapeake,  and  th"  soldiers 
,..,ulii    find    the   shelter   and    recuperation 
.  .  much  needed.    No  sooner  did  the 

me  Executive  Council  hear  of  this 
,n  than  fear  seemed  to  have  paralyzed 
;>.,,!•  judgment.  The  Assembly  was  in- 
wed  and  the  two  bodies  drew  up 
„  remonstrance  to  Congress.  In  this  in- 
i  resting  document  (Penna.  Archives, 
v  ,  !  rt,  pp  104,  105,)  Congress  is  informed 
.  •  .!  if  Washington  goes  into  winter 
.  •;.  rs  at  Wilmington,  all  of  "Pennsyl- 
.  Hiiii  and  New  Jersey  will  be  abandoned 
!..  the  ravages  of  the  British,  and  the 
[(habitants  would  be  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
■.  ighhoring  Slates,  or  submit  to  such 
r.rms  as  the  enemy  may  subscribe."  If 
Th<  army  goes  into  winter  quarters  taxes 
can  not  be  collected.  The  Jt>20,000  tax 
lid  for  the  support  of  the  war  will  fail. 
The  tax  of  5  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
;i!l  real  estate  and  personal  property  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  State  is- 
-•!>-s  must  also  fail.  If  the  army  goes  to 
Wilmington  Pennsylvania     can     not  re- 

•  :  lit  its  regiments,  the  tories  will  gain 
strength  and  the  patriots  will  be  obliged 
to  flee.  And  lastly  if  the  army  goes  to 
Wilmington  it  will  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
C    itim  atal  money  in  the  State. 

Indeed,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  was 
tU-t  rmined  that  the  Continental  army 
should  remain  in  the  field  actively  ern- 
;•!•■>-. -d  during  the  winter.  They  seemed 
to  be  in  fear  of  what  they  called  the  tory 

•  li  tnent,  and  every  person  who  dared  to 

•  xpress  his  opinion  on  the  new  State 
Constitution  of  177*5  was  immediately 
branded  with  '•tory,"  and  his  property 
■  •  "line  fit  prize  for  his  enemies. 

This  Council  being  in  control  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  States  in  the  Confedera- 
tion made  effective  use  of  its  power  and 
threatened  Congress  with  the  loss  of 
financial  support  if  the  army  was  not  or- 
•'   red   to  remain  in  the  field. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  soon  discov- 
ered that  there  was  a  power  back  of 
' '■  tigress,  a  power  almost  as  strong  as 
'  "•  ri  as.  and  one  that  in  many  ways 
could  influence  the  State  Council  itself, 
sine]  that  power  was  George  Washington. 

Wayne's  influence  was  immediately 
called  into  requisition.  In  his  letter  of 
December  4th  he  writes  to  Washington, 
"'  am  not  for  a  winter's  campaign  in  the 
open  fiehi—the  distressed  and  naked  con- 
'htlon  of  our  troops  will  not  permit  of 
r  but  if  taking  post  at  Wilmington  A: 
the  villages  in  its  Vicinity,  or  hutting 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  west 
r,f  Philadelphia  by  way  of  quarters 
[which  will  not  only  support  the  honor 
•al  reputation  ot"  V"ur  army  in  the  eyes 
'  '  the  enemy  and  states  of  Europe,  but 
win  give  confidence  to  America,  and 
cover  this  country  against  the  horrid 
rapine  and  devastation  of  a  wanton  ene- 
'"'•  I  be  deemed  making  a  winter's  cam- 
'■'—". -I  am  then  for  it  upon  every  prin- 
ciple c%f  honor  and  justice." 

Wayne's  suggestion  of  hutting  within 
twenty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  struck 
tht   ci  mpromise  between  Washington  and 


the  State  Council.  And  Valley  Forge  was 
selected  as  a  place  where  the  huts  could 
be  built,  the  State  defended,  the  tories 
suppressed,  and  in  return  Washington 
fully  expected  that  the  State  Council 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
army  comfortable.  Valley  Forge  was, 
however,  an  unfortunate  place.  It  was 
difficult  of  access.  Supply  wagons  and 
droves  of  cattle  were  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  British  for  long  distances 
before  reaching  the  camp  and  in  numer- 
ous cases  were  captured. 

The  situation  was  almost  in  the  heart 
of  that  territory  which  had  been  overrun 
by  both  armies  during  all  the  previous 
autumn.  The  colonial  roads  were  during 
the  winter  season  almost  impassable; 
the  river  furnished  some  defense  but  no 
transportation.  Here  Washington  allow- 
ed himself  to  take  the  ragged  remnant  of 
a  half-fed  army.  Here  the  soldiers  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  State  whose 
government  machinery  was  in  wretched 
working  condition.  A  State  which  de- 
manded  the  presence  of  the  army  in 
order  to  assist  the  ruling  minority  to 
subdue  the  reluctant  majority,  and  by 
the  cry  of  tory  raise  money  by  confisca- 
ting- tlie  estates  of  the  doubtful. 

Although  the  selection  of  Valley  Forge 
was  somewhat  a  compromise,  yet  after 
it  was  selected  we  find  Washington  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  his  soldiers,  and  using 
every  argument  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main contented  with  their  situation.  He 
tells  them  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
wise to  have  gone  further  west  for  win- 
ter quarters,  since  the  country  was  full 
of  refugees  who  were  in  great  need. 
That  the  people  further  west  were  al- 
ready under  a  great  burden  in  caring  for 
these  refugees,  and  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  have  added  unto  the  people's 
burdens.  In  telling  the  soldiers  this. 
Washington  refrains  from  telling  them 
that  these  very  refugees  were  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and  had 
fled  west  after  all  their  subsistence  had 
been  taken  from  them.  Washington 
with  characteristic  self  control  always 
made  the  best  of  the  conditions  he  found. 
Valley  Forge,  he  tells  the  army,  was  se- 
lected to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the 
British  upon  the  territory  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

After  complimenting  the  soldiers  upon 
their  gallant  conduct  during  the  previous 
campaign  he  tells  them  how  they  can 
erect  huts  which  would  be  warm  and  dry. 
"In  these,"  he  says,  "the  troops  will  be 
compact;  more  secure  against  surprise. 
than  if  in  a  divided  state,  and  at  hand 
to  defend  the  country."  Pie  closes  by 
telling  them  that  he  will  share  their 
hardships  and  partake  of  every  incon- 
venience, and  urges  them  "to  resolve  to 
surmount  every  difficulty  with  a  forti- 
tude and  patience  becoming  their  pos- 
session and  the  sacred  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged." 

But  wh'Ti  the  camp  was  actually  form- 
ed at  Valley  Forge  the  realities  of  the  lo- 
cation and  the  poverty  of  the  surround- 
ings glared  every  one  in  the  face.  Par- 
ing the  following  March,  .when  the  hor- 


tors  of  that  winter  were  known  to  all, 
Washington  reminded  President  Whar- 
ton, of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Exe- 
cutive Council,  of  the  influence  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  Valley  Forge. 
"Give  me  leave  further  to  remark,"  he 
Writes,  "that  the  army  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  claim  to  the  exertions  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  State,  to  make  its 
present  situation  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  was  greatly  owing  to  their 
apprehensions  and  anxietu  s,  expressed 
in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  that  the  pres- 
ent position  was  had,  where  with  unpar- 
alleled patience  they  have  gone  through 
a  severe  and  inclement  winter,  unpro- 
vided with  any  of  those  conveniences 
and  comforts  which  are  usually  the  sol- 
dier's lot  after  the  duty  of  the  field  is 
over." 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  location  could 
have  been  secured  where  supplies  were 
more  difficult  to  secure  than  at  Valley 
Forge.  If  any  thing  had  been  left  in 
Chester  county  after  the  raids  of  two 
armies,  it  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  War  before  Wash- 
ington came  to  Valley   Forge. 

A  Board  of  War  had  been  recently  con- 
stituted by  the  Continental  Congress  as  a 
less  cumbersome  and  more  efficient  body 
in  reference  to  war  details.  Indeed,  the 
Board  of  War  v,  as  a  blind  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  secure  an  executive 
without  experiencing  any  legislative  sac- 
rifices, or  frightening  the  people  with 
the  dreaded  dangers  of  such  a  personage. 
Yet  sad  to  relate  the  Board  of  War 
had  none  of  those  restrictions  upon  its 
actions  which  in  modern  days  are  at- 
tached to  the  functions  of  the  executive. 
This  Board  located  at  York,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, readily  believed  all  the  rumors' it 
received.  Through  its  "star  chamber" 
proceedings  rnen  were  accused  of  trea- 
son, their  properties  confiscated, and  their 
persons  sent  into  exile  without  so  much 
as  the  form  of  a  trial. 

In  writing  to  President  Wharton  the 
Board  under  date  of  October  ISth,  1777, 
says  it  has  "received  satisfactory  infor- 
mation that  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Chester  con- 
veyed intelligence  and  supplied  provi- 
sions to  the  enemy  during  their  progress 
through  that  county,  and  without  such 
assistance  their  attack  upon  Philadel- 
phia would  in  all  probability  not  have 
succeeded.  These  persons  can  be  consid- 
ered in  no  other  light  than  as  traitors  to 
this  State,  and  avowed  enemies  to  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  great 
principle  of  self  preservation  requires 
that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be 
forthwith  pursued  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  persist  in  their  former  prac- 
tices, by  taking  from  th.-m  such  articles 
of  clothing  and  provisions,  and  of  the 
former  particularly  shoes,  stockings  and 
blankets,  as  might  serve  for  the  comfort 
and  subsistence  of  the  enemy's  army, 
and  the  acquisition  thereof  is  of  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  existence  of  our 
own. 
"The  Board,  therefore.earnestly  request 


that  the  Council  will,  with  the  Utmo  : 
dispatch,  call  forth  and  send  to  tlv' 
county  of  Chester,  spirited  and  determia. 
ed  militia,  under  the  command  of  dis 
creet  and  active  officers  for  the  purpo.s 
of  collecting  blankets,  shoes  and  stock- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  American  arm>, 
from  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
county  as  have  not  taken  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  shown  their  at. 
tachment  to  the  cause  of  the  enomj 
The  Board  also  requests  that  you  will 
send  careful  persons  to  take  charge  of 
and  convey  to  places  of  safety  such  ar- 
ticles as  may  be  collected,  and  to  give 
certificate  expressing  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  articles  taken  in  order  that 
compensation  may  be  made  at  a  reason- 
able rate  to  such  as  may  be  deemed  en- 
titled thereto. 

"It  is  also  recommended  to  the  Council 
that  they  cause  to  be  removed  all  tie 
stock  and  provisions  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  enemy  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  immediately  exposed  to  their  in- 
cursions, giving  to  the  possessors  Certi- 
ficates as  aforesaid."  See  Pa.  Archive, 
Vol.  Y,  OSfi. 

The  above  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  War  produced  great  consterna- 
tion in  Chester  county.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  oftici  ■ 
and  militia  appeared  at  their  doors. 
Others,  who  had  some  warning,  and  whi 
were  loath  to  take  loan  certificates  in 
payment,  used  every  means  to  conceal 
their  property.  By  the  time  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  War  reached 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  for  ac- 
tion, that  body,  in  the  absence  of  an  As- 
sembly's session,  referred  the  paper  to 
the  Council  of  Safety,  which  governed 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  17th 
of  October,  1777.  until  the1  4th  of  Decem- 
ber. 17(7.  Almost  the  first  action  taken 
by  the  Council  of  Safety  was  to  appoint 
October  21,  1777.  Col.  Evan  Evans.  Col. 
William  Evans,  Col.  Thomas.  Col.  Gib- 
bons, Capt.  Thomas  Levis.  Capt.  William 
Brooks  and  Captain  Jacob  Rudolph  to 
collect  blankets,  shoes  and  stockings 
from  those  who  in  amy  way  aided  tin- 
British  or  had  not  taken  the  oath.  If  re- 
sisted, they  were  empowered  to  call  up- 
on the  State  militia.  All  material  collect- 
ed was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Cloth- 
ier General.  (Fa.  Archive.  Vol.  5,  p.  691.) 
To  what  extent  the  above  officers  were 
successful  in  collecting  clothing  and  pro- 
visions in  Chester  county  we  are  not  told, 
but  three  weeks  had  -hardly  passed  be- 
fore the  Council  appointed  twenty-two 
commissioners  for  the  purpose. 

Ninety-three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed at  this  time.  November  S.  for  the 
eight  counties  in  Pennsylvania..  The 
usual  number  was  ten,  but  in  Lancaster 
anil  Chester,  when  the  people  were  re- 
ported is  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, more  were  commissioned.  These 
men  were  to  receive  20s.,  nearly  $5,  per 
day   for   their  services. 

The  Chester  county  ■  commissioners 
were  as  follows:  Col.  Evan  Evans,  Capt. 
John  Gardiner,  Philip  Scott.  Esq.,  Sam- 
uel Hollidciy,  Elijah  McClenaghan,  Capt. 


Israel  Wheelan,  Capt.  John  Ramsey, 
John  Wilson,  Patterson  Bell,  Esq.,  Capt. 
Samuel  Van  Leer,  Thomas  Boyd,  Esq., 
Thomas  Levis,  Esq.,  William  Gibbons, 
Capt.  William  Brooks, Col.  George  Pierce, 
Capt.  David  Coupland,  Capt.  McCay 
(Concord),  Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  Major 
Cromwell  Pierce,  Cant.  Allen  Cunning- 
ham. These  men  were  authorized  to  pay 
by  loan  certificate  the  following  prices: 

For  a  new  single  blanket,    £3. 

Old  blankets  in  proportion. 

Strong,  large,  well-made  shoes,  25s.  per 
pair. 

Good  yarn   stockings,  '22s.   Cp.   per  pair. 

Good  well  manufactured  cloth,  three- 
fourths  yards  wide,  30s.  per  yard. 

Good  linsey  woolsey,  one  yard  wide, 
15s.  per  yard. 

Good  linen,  one  yard  wide,  for  soldiers' 
shirts,  15s.  per  yard. 

Good  tow  linen.  S3,  per  yard. 

While  these  men  were  commissioned 
early  in  November  and  while  a  number 
of  influential  men  in  Pennsylvania  saw 
no  reason  why  the  Germ  ins  and  Friends 
should  not  bear  the  burden  of  clothing 
the  army,thu3  relieving  the  taxation  upon 
her  citizens,  (See  Col.  Rec,  Vol.  0,  pp.  339, 
5k"  how  much  was  collected  is  not  known, 
tut  when  Washington's  army  went  into 
winter  quarters  more  than  a  month  later, 
the  soldiers  had  not  received  their  stock 
of  winter  clothing.  Indeed,  such  meth- 
ods of  going  from  house  to  house  and 
making  seizures  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  clothe  an  army  in  this  .lay. 

People  knew  not  when  the  war  would 
be  over,  and  all  clothing  except  what  was 
on  their  backs  was  concealed  and  hidden 
in  all  imaginable  places.  The  prices  paid 
were  on  the  assumption  that  the  paper 
issues  would  pass  at  par.  These  things. 
together  with  the  rumors  of  properties. 
confiscated,  terrorized  the  people.  Nu- 
merous patriots  were  turned  into  Tories 
by  this  policy,  and  still  Washington's 
army  found  no  relief.  Men  with  no  stock- 
ings stood  on  picket  duty  with  their  feet 
in  their  hats  as  a  last  resort. 

Washington  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  method  of  obtaining  clothing  and 
provisions.  In  writing  to  Congress,  Jan- 
uary 5th,  17TS.  about  the  failures  of  the 
Commissary  Department,  he  says  that 
"unless  something  is  done  at  once  the 
army  cannot  exist.  It  will  never  answer 
to  procure  supplies  of  clothing  or  pro- 
visions by  coercive  measures."  This  was 
just  what  Pennsylvania  had  been  doing 
for  ov^r  two  months,  during  which  time 
'  h<  s:er  county  was  the  centre  which  re- 
ceived the  full  burden  of  executive  en- 
ergy. Washington,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  man  in  authority  who  thoroughly 
r^aliz-d  the  effect  of  such  methods  upon 
democracy  in  its  infancy,  went  on  to  say 
that  "the  small  seizures  made  by  the  sol- 
diers a  few  das's  ago,  in  consequence  of 
the  most  pressing  need  and  absolute  ne- 
cessity, when  that,  or  to  dissolve,  was 
alternative,  excited  the  greatest  alarm 
■'"■'.  uneasiness,  even  among  our  best  and 
warmest  friends.  Such  procedures  may 
give  n  momentary  relief,  but  if  repeated 
will  prove  of  the  most  pernicious  conse- 


quences, besides  spreading  disaffection, 
jealousy  and  fear  among  the  people.  They 
never  fail  even  in  the  most  veteran 
troops  under  the  most  rigid  and  exact 
discipline,  to  raise  in  The  soldier  a  dis- 
position to  licentiousness,  to  plunder  and 
to  robbery,  difficult  to  suppress  after- 
wards, and  which  has  proved  not  only 
ruinous  to  the  inhabitants,  but  in  many 
instances  to  armies  themselves." 

Thus  Washington  was  compelled  to 
complain,  ar^ue  and  explain  to  Co  is, 

to  the  Board  of. War.  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Executive  Council,  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Assembly  and  to  his  military  ofhet  :s. 
He  finally  took  measures  in  his  own 
hands  to  secure  provisions.  The  farmers 
within  seventy  miles  of  the  camp  were 
ordered  to  thresh  out  their  grain  und>  r 
penalty  of  having  the  soldiers  come  and 
thresh  it,  and  then  they  would  be  paid 
only  straw  price  for  their  wheat.  Two 
markets  were  opened  at  the  camp,  one 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  the 
other  in  the  rear  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's hearquarters,  within  the  present 
limits  of  Chetser  county.  Washington  s 
instructions  for  the  management  of  tie 
market  illustrates  that  he  thoroughly 
knew  the  difficulties  the  farmers  endured 
in  disposing  of  their  produce.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  cierk  of  the  market  "to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  any  kind  of 
abuse  or  violence  that  may  be  offered  tc 
their  persons  or  effects,  and  to  see  That 
they  receive  pay  for  their  articles  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  advertised."  The  cierk 
was  also  to  see  that  the  farmers'  wagons 
and  oxen  were  not  impressed  or  other- 
wise  detained,  and  that  they  should  not 
receive  from  the  soldier  in  payment  any 
kind  of  clothing  or  military  stores. 

Washington  closed  his  proclamation  as 
follows:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  per- 
sons well  affected  to  their  country,  both 
for  their  own  advantage  and  from  a  re- 
gard for  the  accommodation  of  the  army, 
will  manifest  their  zeal  upon  this  oc<  a- 
sion,  and  cheerfully  contribute  to  the 
success  of  a  plan  intended  to  answer  the 
most  valuable  purposes."  Could  such  a 
proclamation  have  been  thoroughly  ad- 
vertised, and  had  the  country  not  been 
devastated  in  the  early  autumn, and  by  an 
iniquitous  system  of  seizures  and  con- 
fiscations during  October  and  November, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  market  sys- 
tem would  have  brought  relief  for  a  few 
weeks.  But  even  in  a  land  of  plenty  an 
army  cannot  long  be  supplied  by  th.  3  ir- 
rounding  neighborhood.  It  therefore 
seems  singular  that  historians  continue 
to  hold  Chester  county  responsible  for 
the  starvation   in   the  Continental   army 

Wayne's  letters  written  during  this 
dark  period  fixes  the  blame  upon  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  since  a  gov- 
ernment so  recently  formed  was  un- 
doubtedly filled  with  incompetent  men. 
unworthy  of  the  responsibility  of  filling 
public   positions. 

It  was  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  before  the  officers  who 
lost  their  baggage  there  had  new  La- 
ments supplied.  The  people  paid  their 
taxes    and    submitted    to     all     kinds     of 


seizures  that  the  army  might  live.  Thou- 
sands gave  their  all  and  gave  willingly, 
but  the  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  never 
saw  it. 

The  cloth  for  garments  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  army  was  collected  at  Lan- 
caster early  in  the  winter,  but  through 
some  red-tape  ruling  the  State  Clothier 
General  refused  to  issue  that  cloth. 

Finally  in  March,  when  the  cloth  was 
made  into  garments,  they  lay  until  May 
for  want  of  buttons.  Meanwhile  the  sol- 
diers had  been  tying  old  blankets  over 
their  freezing  shoulders. 

A  letter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
dated  January  7.  177$,  says: 

"We  can  assure  the  public  from  the 
best  authority  that  by  the  assiduity  and 
industry  of  Messrs.  Otis  ana  Andrews, 
of  Boston,  agents  for  the  purchase  of 
clothing  for  the  Continental  troops,  up- 
wards of  5,000  suits,  with  sho,_js,  stock- 
ings, shirts,  etc.,  have  been  procured  and 
are  now  on  their  way  to  camp.  This,  with 
the  supplies  which  are  expected  from 
Virginia  and  other  quarters,  gives  us  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  seeing  our  whole 
army  completely  clothed  very  soon. 

"A  very  rich  prize  was  lately  taken  by 
a  Continental  brig  and  carried  into  Bos- 
ton. She  is  a  large  shin  from  Glascow, 
loaded  with  dry  goods,  shoes,  stockings, 
etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  neces- 
sary and  useful  articles." 

December  IS,  a  letter  in  same  copy  of 
Packet,  says:  Another  brig  was  -cap- 
tured at  Wilmington  the  30th  or  31st  of 
December.  Another  from  New  York  to 
Philadt  lphia  was  driven  ashore  near 
Wilmington  and  captured  by  General 
Small-wood.  It  contained  350  chests  of 
arms  with  25  stand  in  each  (8,750  arms). 
clothing  for  four  regiments,  the  baggage 
belonging  to  the  officers  of  four  regi- 
ments, a  quantity  of  wine  and  spirits." 

Also,  a  Scottish  brig  was  secured,  con- 
taining a  cargo  of  shoes,  stockings  and 
clothing.  Here  was  the  material  to 
make  an  army  comfortable.  What  be- 
came of  it  all? 

This  dark  chapter  in  American  history 
reads  like  something  very  modern. 

Great  quantities   of  Continental   stores 


were  captured  in  a  swamp  in  Bu  '-. 
county,  having  been  collected  by  som 
speculators.  Numerous  wagons  wer< 
tured  that  winter  busily  employed  i 
hauling  Continental  stores  to  the  !:■  -- 
markets,  there  to  be  sold  as  privat 
goods. 

Sho  ;s  enough  were  captured  off  Britis 
vessels  for  all  the  men  at  Valley  Forgr 
and  yet  soldiers  continued  to  wrap  tile: 
frozen  feet  in  rags. 

These  things  resulted  from  the  inal- 
quaey  of  the  governmental  maehi:.er 
from  placing  untrained  and  dishone- 
men  in  public  places. 

The  disaffection  in  Chester  count;.-  do- 
not  appear  to  be  a  cause.  Indeed,  ir 
disaffection  in  Chester  county  was  :. 
larger  than  in  other  counties  of  Easter 
Pennsylvania.  Such  as  it  was,  it  resui 
ed  from  an  unfortunately  contrived  5;  . 
government. 

Yet   out  of  all   this   sorrow  and   suffe: 
ir.g  out  oi   the  dark  period   in  Am-  : 
history,       the       centralizing      organ: 
power  of  Washington  arose..    A  C  ■:.-- 
that  in   December  turned  its  back 
Washington  and   a  r:dv  ear   to  the-   S. 
preme  Council  of  Pennsylvania  ana   t: 
Board    of   War   learned    er^    spring    ttrr 
that  one   voice  is  always  true  to  the  1: 
terests  of  American,   always  true   to 
people's  welfare. 

Thar  one  voice  was  honest  and  ret: 
ble,  and  that  voice  was  Washington 
While  the  arm}1  lay  starving  on 
borders  of  Chester  county,  Washing-.-: 
by  virtue  of  his  supreme  self-contrt 
held  one  hand  firmly  upon  the  disec'r  :  : 
elements  in  the  State  and  National  - 
ernments,  and  with  the  other  placed  '::..: 
self  at  the  head  of  executive  affair-,  ar 
from  that  hour  until  the  close  of  tr 
remarkab'.e  struggle  he  became  tr 
masked  executive  of  a  government  whic 
was  all  legislative. 

Thus  upon  the  border  of  Chester  count 
was  born  amid  weary  months  of  p.-.f 
that  idea  which  forced  into  our  re; 
Hcari  institutions,  in  the  teeth  of  lor. 
hatred  towards  European  monar  h 
what  we  call  the  executive. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  A  POEM, 

"THE     BRANDYWINE." 

READ  BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

JOHN"     BITSSELL     HAYES, 

OF   SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE. 


"I  lie  as  lies  yon  dreaming  Brandywine, 
Holding   the   hills   and    heavens     in     my 

heart 
For  contemplation."      —Sidney   Lanier. 


Dear  Stream  of  Beauty,— famed  from 
olden   time, 

Renowned  in  annals  of  our  early  days; 

Stream  by  whose  banks  the  ancient  In- 
dians  dwelt. 

And  on  its  waters  plied  their  fleet 
canoes, 

And  in  its  woodlands  tracked  the  pant- 
ing- deer,— 

"WAWASSAN"  called  by  those  red 
foresters, 

Or  "SUSPECO,"  as  other  legends  say: 

Stream  on  whose  shores  our  fathers 
fought  and  fell; 

Immortally   remembered   with   the   name 

Of  Washington— and  Wayne,  our  coun- 
ty's pride— 

And  glorious  Lafayette— and  many 
more, 

Whose  memories  romantic  shall  not 
die. 

Forever  in  our  grateful  hearts  en- 
shrined. 

Dear  Stream  of  Beauty— loved  of 
poets    all; 

Dear  to  our  Taylor  in  hfs  ardent  prime; 

The  joyous  theme  of  Read  and  Kver- 
hart; 

And  sung  by  him  from  out  the  south- 
ern land, 

Lanier,  the  lover  of  all  loveliness: 

Dear  Stream  of  Beauty,— flowing  gent- 
ly down 
Among  the  windings   of  my  native   hills, 
•  lathering  from  all  thy  tributary  brooks 
A   richer    force,    and     bearing     from    far 

heights 
Eternal   tidings   to  the  hoary  sea: 
Thee  would   I  celebrate.     O   fill  my   page 
With   thy   soft   music,   and   vouchsafe   to 

grant, 
In     measurement     however     small,     the 

power 
To  picture  with   a   true  and   loving  hand 
Thy   visionary    beauty,  calm   and    sweet! 

A  song  of  gratitude  is  mine,  for  since 

In    boyhood's    hour      I      rambled    on    thy 

hanks 
And    b;;thed   or     angled    in    thy   peaceful 

Poo!s, 


My  love  has  been  for  thee;  and  later 
"  days 

Have  but  enhanced  the  joy  thy  presence 
gave. 

Tenth's  golden  years  and  seasons  of  de- 
li; h;. 

Its  happy  fantasies  and  dreamings  high, 

Were  'brighter  yet  for  thy  companion- 
ship: 

Thy  rocks  and  shadowy  groves,  thy 
daisb  d   fields, 

Deep  pastoral  solitudes  and  placid 
vales, 

And  all  the  voices  of  thy  hundred  hills, 

Did    s;  eak   in   memorable    accents,   rich 

With  messages  from  Nature's  inner 
heart. 

Born  of  the  distant  hills  ard  northern 
woods 

And  wandering  wide  throughout  a  fer- 
tile  land, 

Bringer  art  thou  of  richest  fruitfulness. 

Abundant  harvests  and  the  laden 
bough. 

Full-handed  plenty  follows  all  thy 
course. 

And  thou  art  blessed  by  thankful  multi- 
tudes 

Who  love  thy  tranquil  beauty  well,  and 
hold 

In  fond  regard  thy  ever-winding  stream, 

From  those  high  crystal  springs  that 
give    thee    birth 

To  thy  last  reach  in  Delaware's  far 
fields. 

For  whether  hastening  with  murmurous 
song 

Down   pebble-fretted  slopes,   or  lingering 

In  tranquil  majesty  along  thy  deeps, 

A   kindly  influence   is   ever  thine. 

No  fairer  meadows  or  more  fertile 
farms 

Are  known  than  those  thy  quiet  cur- 
rents lave. 

Thy  mellow  acres  yield  their  rich  in- 
crease 

Of  clover,  corn,  and  gently  waving 
wheat; 

Sleek-coated  cattle  graze  upon  thy 
plains. 

The  sweetest  flowers  cluster  by  thy 
banks 

And  wait  their  incense  from  a  thousand 
vales. 

The  old  farmsteads  upon  thy  grassy 
slopes 

Are  homes  of  a  contented  people,  proud 
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To  tiil  the  acres  which  their  fathers 
held 

Ere  that  red  day  on  BIRMINGHAM'S 
high  hills. 

Here  old-time  faith  and  manners  are 
not    dead; 

Calm  days  and  nights  fill  out  the  tran- 
quil year: 

Simplicity   hath  here    her   dwelling-place, 

And  all  is  pastoral  happiness  and  peace. 

Far  from  hot  pavements  and  the  vex- 
ing cares 

Of  crowded  marts,  thy  peaceful  waters 
flow ; 

By  banks  where  bloom  the  cowslips 
named  from  thee, 

By  upland  fields  where  wild  strawber- 
ries   grow, 

By  meadows  green  with  spicy  pepper- 
mint; 

By    woodland    aisles    ami     sylvan    cor:  i- 

Where  moss  and  tangled  fern  clothe  all 

thy    banks 
With    tenderest    green,    and      little    fairy 

groves 
Of     dainty     maidenhair     sway     in       the 

breeze. 
And    winding    forth      again,      thou    dost 

caress 
The    whispering     reeds      that     line      thy 

small    lagoons, 
And  those  long  water-weeds  whose  am- 
ber arms 
Wave    ceaselessly     along     thy     currents 

clear. 

In    stately   march    thou    sweepest    past 

the  fields 
Where   ruddy  farmers  ply   their  harvest 

toil, 
Mixing  the  music  of  the  whetted  scythe 
With    thy    soft    murmurs,    piling    up    the 

rows 
Of       dry,       swe^t-smelling     hay,     which 

thence  is  drawn 
In   creaking   wagons     to     the     generous 

mows 
Of   old   stone   barns,   upon   whose   mossy 

roofs 
The      crimson-footed     pigeons     sit       and 

croon 
In  sober  companies:   now  wheeling  down 
In   white-winged  circles  to   the  yard   be- 
low 
To    pick    the    scattered    grains    of    wheat 

and    oats: 
Now   settling   on    the   eaves   with  stately 

priile 
To  show  the   beauty   of  their  burnished 

necks. 

Full  oft  thy  forceful  waters  are  re- 
strained 

And  sent  along  the  deep,  rush-margined 
race 

To  turn  the  wheel  of  some  loud-droning 
mill. 

What  pleasure,  pausing  here,  to  peer 
within 

The  olden  chambers  dim  with  dusty 
moul— 

To  see  the  portly  sacks  of  new-threshed 
wheat, 


And  yellow  corn  that  almost  bursts  the 
bins. 

And  hear  the  mill-wheels  grumbling 
o'er   their   task 

Of  grinding  grain  for  all  the  country- 
side! 

How  sweet   I  found   it   oft  on     summer 

days 
To   launch  my   beat,   and   on    thv   placid 

tide 
To    drift    as    did    the    clouds,    without    a 

care 
And    full    of   peace   as    they!     O    hour    of 

dreams. 
Of    dreams    and      soft      imaginings,  and 

fond 
Reflections— fantasies  without  a  name: 
Anon    I    loved     to    pause    with     dripping 

oar, 
And  peering  into   thy  transparent  deeps. 
To    mark    the    timid     fish      that    hovered 

there— 
The  silver-sided  chub,  the  dusky  bass. 
And    little    sunfish       with       their    goiden 

Now    winnowing   the     water     with    clear 

gi'is, 
Now  darting  with  a  flash  of  pur;  le   fin 
Far  into       watery       shades       and    silent 

homes 
Of  willow  roots  beneath  the  sedgy   bank. 
Or    shadowy    chambers     in      the    sui 

rocks. 

An   ever-varving  poetrv   is   thine. 

O  gentle  BRANDYW1NE;  songs  light 
or   grave, 

As  fancy's  changeful  ear  interprets 
them. 

Thy  crystal-chiming  waters  sing  to  me. 

Yet  not   thy  voices   only   do   I   hear. 

Soft  and  mellifluous  ever  though  thev 
be; 

For  blending  with  their  harmony  the 
sound 

Of  Old  World  rivers  comes  across  the 
years. 

And  pleasant  reverie  bears  me  to  the 
banks 

Of  Derwent  sweet  whose  music  filled 
the  heart 

Of  Wordsworth  while  as  yet  a  little 
child; 

Or  silver  Duddon,  offspring  o*f  the 
clouds; 

Or   honest    Walton's   peaceful   river    Lee: 

Or  that  slow-winding  stream,  the  lan- 
guid Ouse. 

Well-loved  of  him  who  sang  of  country- 
joys 

In   calm,    reflective  verse;     or   yet    again 

To  old  Dean  Bourne,  where  by  the 
plashy    brink 

Grew  Herrick's  daffodils  whose  loveli- 
ness 

He  made  immortal.  Yea,  and  farther 
yet 

My  musings  carry   me.  and  echoes   faint 

Of  reedy-marged   Ilissus  do  I   hear 

Murmuring  of  nymphs  and  river-!-  ities, 

And  all  the  glory  of  the  violet  hills 

That  lay  around  Athena's  marble   town. 

Athena!  ah,  the  name  is  here  un- 
known; 


j'nhenrd  Cephissus  and  Ilissus   here; 
Thy    woodbinds    are    unhaunted    by    the 

riyniphs; 
So  hamadryads  whisper  'mid  the  leaves 
of  thy  tall  trees;     nor  does  the  sportive 

crow 
Of   satyrs     range    with     Fan    thy   vernal 

fields. 
So  far-descended  echoes  wake  thy  hills 
Of  that   poetic  life  whose   perfect  joy 
Made   fair   unto   all   time  Aepean   isle, 
I, Lilian  fount  and   Heliconian  vale. 
And  liveth  now  but  in  the  faded  grace 
Of  carven  Attic  frieze  or   Grecian   urn. 

Nor   does     the    nightingale,   lorn      Fhil- 

omel, 
Among     the   .  shadows     of     thy    moonlit 

glades, 
Pour  out  her  old  ancestral  threnody 
For  Itylus  through       all       the       summer 

nbrht. 

Nay,— yet  thy  thickets  have  their  own 

sweet  bird. 

The  poet-bird  that  keeps  his  lonely  state 

Iti  sylvan  cloisters  far  from  eye  of  man. 

The  dear  wood-robin!   Underneath  green 

roofs 
Of  forest  solitudes  what   joy   to   hear 
The    liquid    fluting   of    this    minstrel    rare 
Thrilling    the   beechen    shade    with    rapt- 
urous  song! 
Now  fading— now     returning— comes     his 

voice, 
In  purling  cadence,  clear  as  is  the  plash 
Of  sweet-toned  rills  o'er  pebbles  smooth 
and  cool. 


Ah,  still  with  happy  heart  to  thee  I 
turn, 

Beloved  Stream,  that  nourished  first  my 
love 

For   rural   beauty   and   idyllic   scenes, 

And  solitude,  that  teacher  calm  and 
wise. 

Well  may  fair  CHESTER  COUNTY'S 
children   bless 

Thy  tranquil  flood  that  from  far  north- 
ern  hills 

Brings  fruitfulness  to  their  wide  coun- 
ty's  vales 

And  fills  their  fields  with  verdure  rich 
and  deep. 

The  soul  and  center  thou  of  all  green 
tracts 

And  fertile  townships  where  thy  cur- 
rents flow. 


Each  bubbling  waterfall,  each  amber 
pool. 

Each    tributary    runnel    dimpling   down 

Front  folded  hills,  confirms  thy  gentle 
power. 

Thy  peaceful  charm  and  sweet  tran- 
quillity. 

Unfading   is   the   loveliness   that    clings 

Round  each  familiar  scene  along  thy 
course: 

The  upland  slopes  of  fertile  HOXEY- 
BROOK; 

The  willowed  banks  of  pastoral  FAL- 
LOAVFIELD: 

The  silent  wooded  vales  of  dear 
NETTLIN, 

Home   of  arbutus  and    primeval   pine. 

And  its  obi  hills  whereon  my  fathers 
wrought 

For  generations  long  arrone:     thy  shore? 

In  green  POCOPSOX,  haunt  of  fisher- 
men; 

And  pleasant  BRADFORD,  rich  with 
waving   corn; 

And  BIRMINGHAM,  on  whose  renown- 
ed   h-ights 

Brave  Lafayette,  exemplar  bright  end 
pure 

Of  old  noblesse  and  ancient  chivalry, 

Spared  not  to  shed  his  blood  in  our  high 
cause, 

And    linked   his   name   and    Liberty's    for 


Such  beauty  and  such    memories    still 

Around     thy     valleys     and     thy   verdant 

dales, 
Lush    pasture-iands     and     silent     virgin 

woods. 
Historic  hills  and  loved  ancestral  farms. 
From    those    high     crystal     springs    that 

give    thee    birth 
To    thy    last    reach     in      Delaware's    far 

fields. 

Then    blessings    on     thy     heaven-given 
power 
To    cheer   the   heart   of   mam    with    lofty 

joy. 
With  joy  and  sweet  content  and  deepest 

peace- 
Dear    Stream   of   Beauty,    flowing   gently- 
down 
Among  the  windings  of  my  native  hills. 
Gathering  from  all  thy   tributary  brooks 
A    richer    force,    and    bearing    from    fat- 
heights 
Eternal   tidings   to  the  hoary  sea! 
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Ye  Olden  Times  in  Chester  County. 


By  ALFRED  SHARPLESS. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
theOhester  County  Historical  Society  was 
held  iast  evening  in  the  room  of  the  So- 
ciety  in  the  Library  building,  on  North 
Church  street.  As  the  President,  Pro- 
fessor George  M.  Philips,  is  absent  on 
a  trip  to  Europe,  the  Vice-President. 
Alfred  Sharpless,  was  in  the  chair. 
Gilbert  Cope,  the  Secretary,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  o£  July  2l3t, 
which  were    approv  -d. 

The  Curator.  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  was 
absent  from  town  and  therefore  unable 
to   attend,   but   sent   her   report. 

She  stated  that  the  following  gifts  to 
the  Society  have  been  received: 

Two  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Report  on  a  Plan  for  Organization  of 
Colleges  for  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Arts,"  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  President, 
1SS4,  were  presented  by  Mr.  II.  R.  Ker- 
vey.  Village  Record.  September  9,  1S91, 
containing  a  sketch  "Grandmother  103," 
(Phebe  Thomas),  by  II.  M.  Jenkins. 
Golden  wedding  of  Wm.  Darlington  and 
wife  in  Daily  Local  News,  March  20th, 
1S79,  presented  by  Lizzie  A.  Thomas. 
"Suggestions  With  Regard  to  Railron  1 
Hygiene  and  Prevention  of  Accidents," 
presented  by  State  Board  of  Health. 
"History  of  Fame  Fire  Company."  pre- 
sented by  George  B.  McCormick. 

Other  presents  were  brought  to  the 
meeting  by  members  of  the  Council. 
They  were  as  follows:  A  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "The  John  Harris  Mansion.  1766- 
1S97,"  written  by  Wm.  C.  Armor,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Major  L.  G. 
McCaulty.  "Services  of  Col.  Fred  Tay- 
lor Post,  No.  10,"  presented  by  Judge 
Samuel  Pennypacker. 

Miss  Alici  Leu-is  asked  to  be  reliev- 
ed from  fun  her  service  in  the  work  of 
arrantrinir  a  <  ard  catalogue  of  books  anil 
relics  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  sug- 
gested thai  Miss  Ada  A.  Townsend.  the 
Librarian,  should  be  emploved  to  do  the 
work. 

Joseph  Thompson  reported  that  W.  W. 
Polk,  of  Kennett  Square,  will  address 
tin-  Society  at  any  time  desired  en 
"Some  Social  and  Domestic  Questions 
of  the  Last  Century." 

The  Secretary   reported   that  copies  of 


the  Bulletin,  recently  published  by  the 
Soeiety,  had  been  distributed.  He  also 
reported  that  he  had  not  yet  conferred 
with  the  'i  reasurer,  James  c.  Sellers, 
Esq.,  relative  to  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instruct- 
ed to  have  postal  cards  printed  in  blank 
for  the  purpose  oi.  acknowledging  pre- 
sentations   to   the    Society. 

Nothing  in.  the  way  of  manuscript 
reading  had  been  promised  beforehand, 
but  the  Vice-President,  Alfred  Sharp- 
less,  had  a  paper  in  his  pocket  which 
he  \\as  requested  to  read  and  which  he 
consented  to  do.  It  proved  to  be  very 
interesting,  as  it  recalled  some  things  in 
the  way  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  lived  in  olden  times.  The  paper 
«n  full  as  read  by  Mr.  Sharpless  was  at 
;ollows: 

There  are  still  a  few  of  us  old  farmers 
left  that  were  born  and  raised  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  who  remember  to  have 
sat  at  t!ie  footstools  of  honored  old 
grandmothers, in  the  earlier  days  of  this 
century  to  listen  with  intense  interest 
to  overtrue  stories  and  traditions  of 
their  youthful  and  more  active  days 
whilst  this  country  was  still  well  cover- 
ed and  shaded  by  primeval  forests.  Our 
young  hearts  were  thrilled  with  tradi- 
tions relating  to  the  doings  of  the  Red 
man  in  this  vicinity.  There  was  but 
little  fear  of  the  Indians  in  their  days, 
as  the  most  of  them  had  already  re- 
moved#to  less  thickly  settled  localities, 
and  those  that  remained,  were  well  dis- 
posed, fur  the  natives  had  always  b  en 
kindly  treated  in  this  vicinity  and  no 
cause  for  hatred  had  ever  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  peace  loving  white 
settlers.  Stories  of  the  depredations  of 
wild  animals  committed  long  aaro  were 
more  alarming  to  us  boys,  and  often 
caused  us  to  tremble  with  fear  when 
tramping  the  still, dense  woods  in  search 
of  a  stray  cow  wanted  at  milking  time 
in  the  gloaming  of  evening,  and  which 
had  failed  to  come  in  on  time.  The 
story  of  how  a  catamount  had  seized 
and  killed  a  neighbor's  cow  as  he  was 
driving  her  home  in  the  evening,  and 
of  his  narrow  escape  from  the  fangs  of 
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animal,  or  of  how  their  own 
pens  had  been  time  and  again  in- 
vaded by  black  bears,  and  little  roasters 
carried  away  squealing  lustily  for  help. 
or  i'  scue,  all  of  these  had  a  tendency 
to  sharpen  the  eyes  and  quicken  the 
cars  of  the  boy  of  our  day  to  all  strange 
sights  and  sounds  when  forced  by  cir- 
c  [instances  to  be  out  after  nightfall. 

Some  of  these  facts  and  traditions 
may  well  be  recalled  that  later  genera- 
tions may  be  able  to  note  some  of  the 
changes  made  within  the  space  of  a 
century  that  has  truly  been  one  filled 
with   great   events. 

The  early  settlers  in  this  part  of 
P-  nnsylvania  from  necessity  as  well  as 
choice,  turned  their  attention  princi- 
pally to  agriculture  for  a  living.  The 
soil  was  mostly  good  and  promised  food 
in  abundance  when  it  could  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  food  was  an  article 
of  prime  necessity  with  all  immigrants 
from  the  start,  as  they  could  carry  only 
limited  supplies  from  the  old  country. 
The  first  thing  for  an  emigrant  to  do, 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  was  to 
locate  a  farm  site  that  would  be  desir- 
able. A  tract  of  land  sometimes  to  con- 
tain several  hundred  or  a  thousand 
acres  was  bargained  for,  and  often 
partly  paid  for  before  leaving  England. 
One  feature  that  was  very  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  immigrant  in  selecting 
his  farm  site  was  to  have  a  small  stream 
of  water  running-  through  it,  that  could 
be  diverted  along  some  convenient  hill- 
side whereby  he  could  in  a  few  years 
have  a  watered  meadow  bank  on  which 
to  raise  a  crop  of  natural  grass,  for 
winter  forage  for  his  stock.  These  water 
rights  were  highly  valued  by  the  early 
farmers  and  some  of  them  are  retained 
to  the  present  day.  A  farm  site  secured, 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  clear  a 
small  patch  of  ground  of  the  original 
forest  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  axe, 
lire  and  grubbing  hoe,  for  a  vegetable 
or  truck  garden,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  log  cabin  in  which  to  shelter  the 
family  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

This  meant  hard  and  heavy  work  for 
every  member  of  the  family  from  day- 
light to  dark.  A  little  patch  of  corn 
under  the  care  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  a  few  hills  of  potatoes,  a 
very  few  beans  and  pumpkins,  was  the 
entire  and  scanty  crop  of  the  garden  for 
the  first  summer. 

The  products  of  this  kind  in  new,  poor- 
ly worked  ground  must  for  the  first  year 
or  two  have  been  very  limited,  and  the 
families  often  found  themselves  on 
short  allowances  of  food  in  the  larder, 
if  the  farmer  or  his  older  boys  were 
expert  with  the  rifle,  as  was  often  the 
case,  they  would  occasionally  bring  in 
;>  deer,  or  perhaps  a  hear  found  prowl- 
hie  around,  thus  renewing  supplies  ma- 
terially for  a  time,  or  the  streams  being 
well  stocked  with  fish,  often  contributed 
tly  to  the  comtorts  of  the  family, 
have    been    told,    wire    caught 
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in   abundance   in    the   Brandywine   abov* 
!!>~    forks    in    those     days.     There 
however,    but    little    time    for     spc 


The  men  and  sturdy  boys  had  a  heavy 
w-ork  before  them.  The  grand  old  oaks 
and  splendid  pines,herolocks  and  poplars 
that  had  possessed  and  enriched  the 
soil  i"'-r  thousands  of  years,  must  be 
gotten  rid  of.  The  great  trees  one  after 
another  were  felled  with  the  axe,  piled 
together  and  fired  as  the  quickest  way 
of  removing-  them.  Larger  and  larger 
tracts  were  brought  into  clearings 
each  year.  At  and  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  our  grandmothers 
were  the  practical  gardeners,  improve- 
ments in  farming  implements,  in  n:a- 
chinery  for  working  soil  and  gathering 
crops  were  very  few,  and  all  ^\ere  quite 
primitive,  and  heavy,  making  farm  work 
extremely  laborious.  The  wooden  mould- 
board  [•low  was  the  modern  implement 
for  stirring  up  the  soil, tearing  out  roots, 
stumps  and,  rocks.  The  sickle  was  the 
common  and  most  efficient  implement 
for  cutting  grain,  and  all  grain  crops 
were  gathered  by  its  use.  The  grain, 
with  the  exception  of  corn,  was  beaten 
out  with  fiails  during  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  corn  ripened,  several  bushels 
were  brought  in,  dried  in  the  oven,  and 
shelled  by  hand  in  the  evenings,  sent  to 
mill  to  be  ground  into  meal,  when  bread 
for  the  family  would  again  be  abundant 
for  a  time.  Tne  little  milk  obtained, 
butter  and  cheese  made,  was  mostly 
consumed  in  the  family.  The  flax  was 
pulled  by  all  hands,  rotted  under  the 
care  of  the  women  folks,  broken  and 
hackled  by  the  men  in  the  winter. 

The  wool  was  washed, cleaned  and  sent 
to  a  mill  to  be  carded  and  returned  in 
little  rolls  to  be  spun  into  yarns  for  do- 
mestic use.  Care  of  the  cows,  calves  and 
chickens  fell  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  women  and  children.  Money  was  an 
exceedingly  scarce  article  amongst  far- 
mers about  this  time,  and  trading  was 
the  common  practice  with  workmen. 
tradesmen,  and  at  the  country  store. 
About  this  time  Philadelphia  began  to 
be  a  market  for  any  little  surplus  pro- 
ducts that  farmers  had  to  spare  beyond 
their  needs. 

It  became  a  common  practice  after 
a  while  for  our  grandmothers. when  this 
surplus  began  to  increase,  to  attend  the 
Philadelphia  market,  say  once  each 
week. 

This  was  at  first  done  on  horseback. 
A  strong  leather  saddlebag  with  a  small 
wooden  tub  made  to  fit  the  sides  of  the 
horse  in  each  end.  wherein  were  careful- 
ly stowed  say  a  dozen  pounds  of  butter 
and  a  few  dozen  eggs,  was  the  means 
of    transportation. 

At  a  certain  hour  on  each  eventful 
market  day  mother,  dressed  in  her  best, 
had  Dobbin,  a  good,  quiet,  reliable  horse, 
brought  to  the  horse  block,  a  conveni- 
ence near  the  front  door  of  every  farm 
house  at  that  day,  saddled  and  bridled 
for  the  trip.  Saadlebags  already  tilled 
were  carefully  adjusted,  the  mofh^-r  of 
the  family  or  sometimes  the  eldest 
daughter  was  quickly  mounted  and  off 
on  her  journey  to  the  city,  not.  how- 
ever, without  the  cheers  and  good  wish- 
es of  the  whole  family,  who  came  to  see 


her  off  with  many  charges  not  to  forget 
to  bring-  a  toy  of  some  kind  for  John- 
nie, a  doll  for  Maggie  or  a  small  supply 
of  candy  for  all. 

By  previous  arrangement  these  market 
women  starting  from  their  several 
homes  at  different  hours  would  so  time 
it  as  to  meet  on  the  road  at  some  as- 
signed point,  such  as  Mill  Town,  Tuck- 
er's Tavern,  the  Fox  Chase,  Buck  or 
Hale's,  and  from  thence  journey  in  com- 
pany to  the  city,  where  they  would  put 
up  for  the  night  at  the  Indian  Queen, 
Black  Bear  or  possibly  at  the  home  of 
some  relative  or  friend  having-  a  con- 
venient stable.  Next  morning  butter 
and  eggs  would  be  sold  in  market,  the 
butter  averaging  a  levy  or  twelve  and 
a-half  cents  per  pound,  and  eggs  about 
the  same  per  dozen.  The  total  proceeds 
of  marketing  often  were  less  than  five 
dollars. 

With  this  the  cood  housewife  would 
lay  in  a  few  necessaries  to  carry  home, 
such  as  a  few  pounds  of  suarar,  a  pound 
of  real  coffee  for  some  special  occasion, 
rye  coffee  being  the  staple  for  every  day 
home  use,  and  a  quarter  of  tee.,  with  a 
plug  of  pigtail  tobacco  or  a  half-pound 
of  cut  and  dry  for  the  old  man'b  pipe, 
not  forgetting  a  cent's  worth  or  two  of 
Scotch  snuff  urdered  specially  by  the  old 
cook.  The  market  folks  would  rejoin 
each  other  at  the  Permanent  bridge  and 
journey  toward-  their  several  homes  in 
company  as  far  as  possible.  That  some 
of  them  were  timid  about  traversing  the 
Philadelphia  and  V.'est  Chester  road  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  as  it  was  only  a 
very  few  years  since  that  road  had  been 
the  stamping  ground  of  the  notorious 
highwayman.  Jim  Fitzoatriek.  one  of 
whose  retreats  was  said  to  have  been 
at  Castle  Rock  in   Preston's   woods. 

Tales  of  his  darings  and  doings  were 
rife  in  all  parts  of  Chester  county,  and 
these  tales  of  crime  of  course  never 
grew  less  in  their  telling.  Preston's 
woods  was  a  dark  dismal  place,  the  road 
through  it  rough  and  rocKy  many  years 
after  this,  as  we  well  remember  it,  as 
we  have  time  and  again  been  compelled 
to  traverse  it  day  and  night.  Yes.  it 
was  in  fear  and  trembling  as  a  boy  we 
ventured  through  that  gloomy  valley. 
watching  the  cave  rocks  back  in  the 
woods  with  strained  eyes  and  plying  the 
whip  to  our  horse  earnestly,  lest  some 
spook  or  highwayman  mh-tht  appear  and 
catch  us  before  we  could  gain  the  clear- 
ed and  better  road  beyond.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  long,  tedious  and 
tiresome  journey  to  and  from  market  for 
all  there  was  in  it. 

But  in  those  days  a  few  dollars  were 
made  to  go  a  great  way;  they  came  in 
by  dribs,  and  went  out  in  smaller  drops. 
Economy  was  the  rule  at  every  point 
and  was  strictly  enforced  by  common 
consent  as  well  as  necessity.  These  trips 
to  Philadelphia  markets  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
months,  as  butter  could  not  be  thus  car- 
ried in  good  condition  on  hot  summer 
days.  Nor  was  the  good  woman  to  be 
spared  from  the  farm  at  that  most  busy 
season. 


In  the  summer  all  surplus  butter  wu  • 
heavily  salted  and  potted  for  winter  us. 
on  the  farm.  At  a  later  date  when  the 
public  roads  became  better  through 
more  use  and  the  removal  of  rocks  and 
stumps,  a  light  canvas-covered  cart  was 
brought  into  use  as  a  market  vehicle' 
but  it  gave  the  market-guers  some  pro- 
tection from  storms  and  cold  winds,  and 
enabled  them  to  increase  the  amount  oi 
marketing  carried  by  adding  a  feu 
bushels  of  potatoes  or  apples  to  the:: 
list.  The  market  cart  being  without 
springs  of  any  kind,  it  was  a  rough  rid- 
ing coach,  but  it  was  quite  in  advance 
of  the  saddlebag  conveyance  when  the 
roads   were  not  too  deep  with  mud. 

The  next  vehicle  to  coni?  into  general 
use  was  intended  more  especially  for  a 
riding  carriage  for  two  persons,  with  a 
fixed  stool  between  their  feet  for  a 
child.  Ii  was  called  a  chair,  and  was 
mounted  on  curved  wooden  springs, 
with  a  roof  or  cover  over  it,  with  side 
and  back  curtains,  al!  supported  or.  four 
upright  posts  from  the  body,  the  whole 
being  nicely  painted  and  varnished.  The 
farmers  who  first  reached  the  dignity  of 
such  an  outfit  were  looked  upon  with 
some  envy  and  accused  of  aping  the 
city    ari-tocracy. 

Stephen  Girard  long  sported  such  a 
rig  on  his  business  trips  around  the 
city.  The  chair  was  superseded  about 
1830  by  the  mote  stylish  failing  top  gig 
But  by  this  time  the  goo!  old  grand- 
mothers of  our  vicinity  had  mostly  quit 
their    weekly   trips   to   the   city   markets. 

Farms  in  Chester  county  had  increase'! 
in  their  productions  greatly,  grain  was 
hauled  on  large  wagons  with  five  and 
six-horse  teams  to  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington.  These  wagons  and  team-= 
were  often  hired  by  merchants  to  trans- 
port store  goods  or  freight  of  any  kind 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  and 
return  with  a  load  of  western  produce 
of  some  kind  at  a  very  considerable  pro- 
fit to  the  farmers  owning  them. 

This  trade  was  broken  up  about  1S35 
by  the  advent  of  canals  and  railroads. 
Chester  countv  farmers  then  turned 
their  attention  more  to  raising  stock  and 
the  feeding  of  Western  cattle  for  beef. 
For  some  years  this  proved  to  be  quite 
a   profitable  business. 

About  the  year  1840  a  thousand  head 
of  fat  cattle  on  foot  going  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market  might  h^  counted  on  a 
drive  from  the  city  to  West  Chester  on 
every  market  day.  But  the  railroads 
soon  commenced  to  carry  beef  animals 
to  market  at  lower  rates  than  they 
could  be  driven  afoot.  And  since  then 
the  refrigerator  car3  have  almost  driven 
good  beef  cattle  from  the  Chester  coun- 
ty farms  until  now  there  is  but.  little 
beef  to  be  had  in  our  home  markets 
ether  than  that  of  superannuated  milk 
cows  and  that  shipped  here  from  Chi- 
cago. 

But  to  turn  back  again  for  a  few 
years.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  tire 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  many  of  the  farmers 
of  Chester  county  began  to  feel  them- 
selves   sufficiently    forehanded    to    erect 
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more  comfortable  and  larger  residences, 
m  vie  necessary  by  their  increasing 
:.,!i, mm  s.  Larger  and  better  barns  were 
,-.,,  needed  for  housing  greatly  in- 
(  reased  crops  and  wintering  their  live 
slock  to  better  advantage. 

Ronn  commodious  ana  substantial 
stone  houses  and  barns  began  to  appear 
on  many  of  the  best  farms  in  the  coun- 
ty. Stone  mason?  who  worked  on  some 
•  :  these  now  old  buildings,  rold  me  that 
the  wages  paid  them  as  journeymen 
mechanics  was  sixty-two  and  a  half 
and  seventy-five  cents  a  day,  and  a  day 
at  that  time  meant  from  daylight  to 
.'irk.  Manx  of  them  now  a  century  old 
lire  as  sound  and  firm  as  the  day  they 
were-  finished. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  at 
one  end  two  small  or  moderate  sized 
rooms  were  partitioned  off,  one  for  a 
parlor,  the  other  for  a  bedroom;  the  rest 
of  that  floor  was  mostly  occupied  by  a 
.  irge  kitchen,  and  this  was  the  com- 
mon living  and  every  day  working  and 
dining  room  for  the  whole  family.  The 
parlor  was  a  room  that  was  '  lom 
opi  ned  except  to  air  or  dust.  Only  on 
the  occasion  of  special  visitors  were  its 
treasured  furniture  and  contt  nts  of  the 
best  China  closet  on  view  to  the  juniors 
of  the  family. 

The  greater  portion  of  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  and  that  end  of  th>  house  was 
occupied  by  a  large  open  fireplace,  a 
frreat  stone  chimney  and  its  surround- 
ing heavy  jambs.  The  fire  place  and 
hearth  had  a  front  of  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet.  A  heavy  beam  about  head 
high  supported  the  inner  wall  of  the 
chimney,  which  above  was  built  up 
solidly  of  stone  and  mortar.  A  great 
heavy  iron  crane  swung  over  tire  and 
hearth.  One  or  two  small  cupboards, 
and  sometimes  an  oven  door  were  left 
open  in  the  chimney  walls.  The  chim- 
neys had  great  open  throats,  and  run- 
ning two  or  three  feet  above  the  roof 
were  gradually  reduced  in  size  until 
about  three  feet  square  in  the  clear  at 
i he  top.  There  was  never  any  question 
as  to  having  sufficient  ventilation  in  the 
room  attached  to  these  chimneys,  and 
especially  so  when  the  thermometer 
would  occasionally  drop  to  zero  or  below 
in  winter.  Each  side  of  the  chimney 
was  furnished  with  a  narrow  slab  bench 
along  the  jamb  from  back  to  front. 
These  were  the  favorite  resting  places 
In  long  winter  evenings  for  Sambo  and 
Dinah,  who  had  by  this  time  become 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  prosperous  farmer.  In  some 
1  as*  s  they  came  into  the  family  as 
slaves,  but  more  frequently  as  hired 
help. 

When  the  long  cold  winter  nights 
came  along,  Sambo  early  in  the  evening 
would  be  s^en  wrestling  with  a  log  of 
wood  as  large  as  he  could  manage,  fi- 
nally landing  it  on  the  hearth  back  of 
the  heavy  andirons,  then  piling  three 
or  four  armloads  of  splir  log-  and  brush- 
wood against  it  he  would  soon  have  a 
roaring  tire  that  would  keep  the  kitchen 


comfortable  until  bedtime,  in  spite  of 
uie  not  too  tightly  fitting  doors  and  open 
chimney.  After  supper  and  the  kitchen 
chores  done  up  for  the  evening,  the 
head  of  the  family  would  take  his  seat 
at  the  little  table  ten  feet  away  but  in 
front  of  the  blazing  pile  of  wood  on  the 
hearth,  take  up  his  latest  newspaper. 
probably  a  week  or  two  old,  and  per- 
haps read  a  few  paragraphs  of  news 
or  a  more  lengthy  article  of  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  the  female  members  of 
the  family,  who  would  be  gathered 
around  plying  their  knitting  needles  on 
stockings  for  the  family,  an  every  even- 
ing occupation  that  could  be  carried  on 
in  the  dim  light  of  home-made  tallow 
dips,  the  only  lights  of  that  date  in 
the  farmer's  home.  The  library  of  the 
average  farmer  of  this  date  consisted 
of  the  Almanac  of  the  current  year, 
with  two  or  three  old  UV.-.*  which  al- 
ways hung  on  a  nail  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner, a  Bible,  a  few  school  books  for  the 
children  and  possibly  a  copy  of  Fox's 
•'Book  of  Martyrs."  The  tired  young- 
sters would  early  be  sent  oft"  to  their 
beds.  Sambo  and  Dinah  in  their  respec- 
tive chimney  corners  would  keep  up  a 
lively  duet  al  snoro  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  women  folks  would  slip  quietly  off 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  candles  would 
burn  low  and  the  old  man's  specks  be- 
come dim.  Sambo  and  Dinah  would 
be  routed  up  and  sent  to  their  lofts  and 
finally  the  old  man  would  cover  up  the 
remaining  coals  with  ^reat  care  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  a  starter   in   the   morning. 

Failure  to  keep  a  few  coals  over  night. 
which  was  sometimes  the  case,  involved 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  boy  to  the 
nearest  neighbor's,  perhaps  a  quarter 
or  a  half  mile  away,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing for  a  shovel  full  of  coals,  for  friction 
matches  were  unknown  in  those  days. 
Sometimes  Hint  and  steel  with  a  small 
piece  of  spunk  was  resorted  to  for  a 
spark,  when  with  home-made  matches, 
mere  splints  of  fat  pine  wood  one  end 
having  been  dipped  in  melted  sulphur. 
a  fire  was  started.  The  last  thing  for 
the  farmer  to  do  was  to  step  outside, 
take  a  careful  look  around  to  see  that 
all  was  right,  listen  for  any  noise  at  the 
barn.  All  being  satisfactory,  and  state 
of  the  weather  noted,  the  tired  farmer 
stepped  inside,  closing  and  boltiner  the 
one  outside  door,  windows  needed  no  at- 
tention, when  he  would  retire  to  a.  sound 
and  peaceful  rest  not  often  disturbed 
until  the  light  of  day  began  to  appear 
again  in  the  east.  Then  it  was  time 
for  the  farmer  to  be  up  and  doing.  The 
kitchen  tire  was  quickly  rebuilt  with 
wood  brought  in  by  Sambo  on 
the      previous       evening.  The      kettle 

filled  with  fresh  water  was  hung  on  the 
crane,  and  then  without  mercy  the 
whole  family  were  routed  otit.  As  each 
one  appeared  he  sought  the  well  curb 
just  outside  the  kitchen  door,  where  the 
one  tin  basin  served  for  the  ablutions 
of  each,  and  all  in  water  just  pumped 
from  the  well  fresh  arid  cold  on  a  frosty 
morning,    but   health-promoting. 

When  our  good  old  grandmothers  went 
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to  the  city  in  later  days  they  generally 
went  in  their  own  private  two-horse 
dearborns  or  carriages  with  a  grandson 
for  driver,  for  a  visit  of  several  days 
to  friends  and  relatives,  and  do  a  little 
sl.opj.iug-.  Sometimes  a  grandchild  or 
two  would  be  taken  along  to  see  the 
sights  and  wonders  of  the  city  that  he 
had  so  often  heard  and  dreamed  of.  We 
remember  such  a  trip  as  the  outing  of 
our  lifetime.  Twenty-two  miles  was  a 
long,  tiresome  trip  to  the  anxious  boy, 
but  the  sight  of  Permanent  Bridge  re- 
vived his  spirits  and  curiosity,  and  from 
the  time  when  we  crossed  the  little  canal 
long  since  tilled  up.  near  which  stood 
the  toll  house,  for  collecting  tolls  charg- 
ed then  for  crossing  the  great  bridge, 
there  was  no  lack  of  interest  or  want 
of  strange  sights  to  see  until  we  re- 
crossed  the  same  bridges  to  return  to 
Chester  county  some  three  or  four  days 
later. 

We  had  pointed  out  to  us  in  this  trip 
Sixth  street  as  the  western  limit  of  the 
built-up  city  in  the  market  days  of  our 
grandmother.  Penn  Square  at  Broad 
and  Market  was  considered  rather  out 
of  town  at  this  our  first  remembered 
visit,  about  1S30. 


Those  present  expressed  their  pleasure 
In  listening  to  the  paper  read,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  it  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  a  bull-tin  to  be  published  bv 
the  Society  in  the  future. 


The  Secretary.  Gilbert  Cope,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  next  year  will 
be  the  centennial  of  West  Chester's  in- 
corporation as  a  borough,  and  it  would 
be  fitting  and  proper  for  the  Society  to 
take  some  action  in  the  way  of  properly 
observing  it.  The  date  of  our  charter  is 
March  2Sth,  1SSS.  Mr.  Cope  did  not. 
however,  make  any  formal  motion. 
Samuel  Marshall  remarked  that  the 
West  Chester  Fire  Company  will  also 
celebrate  its  anniversary  next  year. 
The  date  of  the  latter  comes  lat  -  h 
the  year.  -'There  is  some  talk  of  th- 
propriety  of  observing,  both  together." 
he   remarked. 

The   idea    that    the   Society   should    act 
in    the    matter    was    favorably    r< 
but    no    definite    action    was    taken.     On 
motion,    the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  Council,  10th  Mo.  20.  1893  : 

Alfred  Sharpless  in  the  chair  :  Minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  of  council  read  and 
adopted. 

The  name  of  Horace  L.  Cheyney,  of 
Cheyney,  being  presented  for  active 
membership,  he  was  on  motion  duly 
elected. 

Alice  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  the  cata- 
loguing committee,  reports  a  prelimi- 
nary examination,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  the  Society's  posses- 
sion 317  bound  books  ;  books  with  pa- 
per backs,  41  ;  pamphlets,  615;  maga- 
zines, 72.  Besides  these  are  the  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers  in  care  of 
Samuel  Marshall,  and  a  few  other  pub- 
cations  in  private  hands. 

H.  R.  Kervey  moves  that  the  Society 
pay  Miss  Ada  Townsend  the  sum  of 
#25  for  making  a  card  catalogue  of  all 
the  publications  now  the  property  of 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
which  being  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
the  committee  is  continued  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  work  and  provide  the 
cards,  cases  for  pamphlets,  &e. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

From  William  L.  Elkins,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  "  Memorials  of 
the  Reading,  Howell,  Yerkes,  Watts, 
Latham  and  Elkins  Families. " 


From  the  Paoli  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, copy  of  the  charter  and  by-laws 
of  the  association. 

From  L.  G.  McCauley,  a  copy  of 
Smith's  Hand  Book  for  1S9S,  hand- 
somely bound,  with  name  of  Society 
on  side. 

From  Judge  Pennypacker,  a  copy  of 
his  address  at  Valley  Forge,  June  iSth, 
1S9S. 

From  Jefferson  Christman,  a  copv  c-i 
the  Penna.  Gazette  for  June,  16,  17S4. 

From  the  Berks  County  Historical 
Society,  copies  of  their  first  publica- 
tions, including  their  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

The  Secretary  read  some  extracts 
from  the  earliest  assessment  of  the 
borough  of  West  Chester,  made  in  De- 
cember, 1S01. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the 
borough  council  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  centennial  of  the  bor- 
ough next  year.  Alter  sotrie  discussion 
it  was  agreed  that  the  number  should 
be  five  instead  of  three,  and  the  chair 
appointed  Geo.  M.  Philips,  Gilbert 
Cope,  H.  Rush  Kervey.  G.  G.  Corn- 
well  and  Samuel  Marshall. 

Adjourned. 
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WEST  CHESTER  TAXABLES. 
13y  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  March  31 
IT  s.the  territory  included  in  the  borough 
,.!'  West  Chester  was  erected  into  a 
county  town,  and  by  Act  of  .March  2Sth 
!73!>,  the  town  was  incorporated  into  a 
borough."  The  assessment  for  the  year 
ITifl  had  been  made  prior  to  the  passage 
<>f  this  last  act,  and  for  some  reason  no 
s.  parate  assessment  was  made  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  the  borough  as  distinct 
from  Goshen  township.  Hence  the  first 
distinct  list  of  taxables  for  West  Ches- 
ter was  made  late  in  1801,  and  contains 
the  names  of  67  owners  or  occupiers  of 
:■•  i  estate,  0  inmates,  without  property 
and  2b  unmarried  men.  The  number  of 
acres  outside  of  small  lets  was  1012, 
•.  tlued  at  from  525  to  540  per  acre.  The 
t.'vi-rns  were  the  Turk's  Head,  kept  by 
Benjamin  Miller:  the  Green  Tree,  by 
Jacob  Righter;  the  Bear  (where  is  now 
the  Farmers'  Bank),  by  James  Jacks  :>n; 
th"  Washington  (where  the  Assembly 
Building  now  stands),  by  David  Lewis, 
and  the  Gen.  Wayne  (afterward  White 
Hall,— Finegan's  Corner),  by  Ephraim 
r.ufnngton. 

Of  the  farms,  that  of  Wrn.  Bennett  lay 
on  the  western  side  of  the  borough, north 
<>f  Gay  street,  and  was  long  occupied 
by  his  daughters.  Jabez  Hoopes  was 
adjoining  and  John  Hannuin  occupie-d 
the  heuse  late  of  T.  Roney  Williamson. 
Jesse,  Henry  and  Abner  Hoopes  lived 
north  of  the  borough  but  owned  land 
within  the  limits.  Richard  Jacobs  lived 
at  the  late  Ht  ttie  Trimble  house  and 
Joseph  MeClellan  was  east  of  the  Wil- 
mington Road.  John  Rankin's  farm  sub- 
sequently became  William  Wollerton's 
and  then  William  Everharfs.  The 
farm  house  of  William  Sharpless  is  now 
occupied  by  Alfred  D.  Sharpies,  on 
Dean  street.  Jt  would  Be  interesting  to 
know  the  location  of  each  owner  of  real 
estate  in  the  borough  in  that  day,  and 
this  identification  will  properly  come 
within  the  la  bore  of  the  future  historians 
"f  the  place. 

RETURN      OF      THK      BOROUGH     OF 
WEST  CHESTER  (1801.) 

JameS  Eones  house  &:  Lot 1600 

4    horses 320 

i    Cow    15—1035 

William    Bennett    Land   SO   acres 

at   30  D 2400 

Stone   house,    frame  barn 400 

J  horses    120 

'-'  Cattle   135—3055 

Ephraim   Bufhngton, Stone  House 

«'•    .Stable    1600 

1   Horse    tfu 

1    Cow    15 

Tavern    150— 1S25 

Joseph    Bailey    Stone     house      & 

frame  Barn  1000 

1    Horse  60 

i  'Vw  ....;;;;;;;;;;;•;;;;;;;;;•;;   v, 

Hatter  60-1135 


Sarah  Boyde,   Log  house   1*0—  ISO 

Thomas  Beaumont,  Log  house  & 

Smiths    shop    300 

1   House    80—  3S"1 

Caleb  Babb,   Brick  house    700 

1  Horse  50—  750 

Cornelius    Beard,    Log   house     & 

Smith    Shop    500 

Blacksmith    50—  530 

John  Brown.Log  House  e>i  Stable  310—  310 

Robert   Cloude    Frame   House 500—  500 

Thomas  Cummins. Brick  house  & 

Stable    ' p;00 

1    Cow    15 

Storekeeper    40—1655 

John  Christev,    Esq.  Stone  house 

&   Stable   WOO 

1    Cow   15 

Register   &    Recorder    200— 1S15 

George      Cochran,       half      Stone 

house    500 

Clockmaker    SO— 580 

Joseph  Clarke,  1  Stone  House....  1400— 14C0 
Widow    Dilworth    Los   House     £- 

Stable    300 

i    Cow    15—315 

PhiJij    Derrick.  Esq.,  stone  house 

&  Stable   20. 0 

1  cow    15 

Printer    100—2115 

William  Eachus  1  Log  house   100 

Mason    50—150 

Jacob  Ehrenzeller   Esq.,    1    Brick 

h.ii.-:    &    log    Stable    1400 

2  Horses  160 

1    Cow    15 

Physsission    200 — 1775 

Richard   Faukes  2  lotts    300—  300 

William   Flenagan, Frame  house  & 

lot    300 

1     Cow 15 

Shoe   maker    50 — 365 

John  Graves.log  houseand  Brick 

Shop    400 

1    Cow    15 

Stockinirweaver     50 — -405 

James    Gamble.    1    Brick   house..  450 

Tobacco    Spinner    50—500 

Nathaniel  Grubb,  Log  house   300 — 200 

John    Guest,    Frame  House 300 

1   Horse   Blind   2 J— 320 

Thomas  EIoopes,40  acres  of  Land 

at   SO  D   1200 

Stone   House    330 

3  Horses    1*0 

10  Cattle    150—  1SS '• 

Widdow  Hannum,  Stone  Hous^..  400 

1  Cow    15—415 

John  Hannum,   75  acres  of  Land 

at   40  Dol   3000 

Brick  House  &   Stone  Barn.jooo 

4  Horses  280 

2  Cows    30 — 1310 

John  Hayney,  log-  house  &  lot  ..  200 

Taylor   5')—  250 

Jesse  Hoopes  40  acres  at  30 1200—1200 

Samuel    Oilier,    Brick   house 150 

Tavlor   50 

1  Cow    15—515 

Henrv   Hoopes,   40  acres   of   land 

at  3.'   Dot    —1200 

Abner   Hoopes,    30  acres  of   land 

at  25  Dol —  750 

Jabez    Hoop<=-s,    50   acres    of   land 

at    32    Dol ISsS 

2  Horses   10t) — 19SS 

James  Jackson,   Brick  house  and 

frame   Stable   20-t0 

1   Horse    SO 


1  Cow   15 

Tavern    200-2295 

Richard  Jacobs,  90  acres  of  Land 

at    2S    Del    2:20 

Stone  House  &   Barn  frame..  450 

2  Horses    100 

5  Cows 15-  -3145 

Charles     Kenr.ey     Esq.,       frame 

Store   303 

1  Cow    15 

Store  keeper  SO—  305 

John  Kinnard,  a  Lot  of  Land —  80 

David  Lewis.  Brick  house  &  Log 

Stable    2000 

Stone   House 650 

2  Seperate  Letts 200 

I  Horse   60 

1  Cow  15 

Tavern    Keeper 150—3075 

William    Logan,     Log    House    & 

Shop    300 

1  Cow 15 

\Vt  tver   40—355 

Joseph     McClelan.    150    acres    of 

Land   at    28    Doll 4200 

Brick   House  &   Stone   Barn..  S00 

3  Horses 210 

3  Cows   45—5255 

Beniamin  Miller.  SO  acres  at  35  D.2SO0 

Brick       flouse       and       Stable 
frame    1800 

2  Horses    ISO 

2    Cows 15 

Tavern    Keeper 200-4975 

60a.   landlord  allows  tax.   separate  it. 
Edward    Miller,    Stone    House....  900 

1  Cow    35 

Shoe   Maker    50—965 

John   McCullough,  frame  House.  175 

Cow    15 

Weaver    40-230 

Joseph  Miller.  Log  house 200—200 

Benjamin    Matlock,     2     Lots     of 

Land     300—  300 

Jonathan   Matlock   Junior,   1   Lot 

of  Land    50 

lfi   Acres   &    lot   of   %    of   acre 

at  35  Dolls  per  acre 5ft) —  610 

George  Matlock.  2  Lotts  of  Land  350 

Edward  McClaskey,  half  a  Stone 

House    500 

Taylor    50—550 

Jesse  Matlock.   1  Acre 35—    35 

Bontura  Nevil,  Log  house 100 

Tanyard    300 

1  Horse  :..     20 

Tanner    50—  470 

Elizabeth   Peters,    Brick  House..  900—900 

Keziah   Pugh,    Log  House 200—200 

John   Rankin.   100  acres  of   Land 

at  40  D 40io 

Brick  house  &.  Stone  Barn....  800 

2  Horses    120 

4  Cows  60 

2   Oxen    30—5010 

Jacob  Righter,  100  acres  at  35  D.3500 

Brick  House  2000 

4    Horses    320 

4  Cows  60 

Tavern  Keeper  200— G0S0 

David    Rogers,     brick     House    & 

Stable    650 

1    Horse    20 

1   Cow    15—  685 

Joseph    Ralston.    Log   house 180 

1    Cow    15—195 

James   Roney,    Frame   House    & 

Lott  200 

\villiam  Singles,  frame  House  & 

Lott    300—  300 


it 

Simson   &    Lindsey,    Stone    Store 

house 500' 

St  oreke epers    90—  ■&) 

William    Sharpless,    160   acres    of 

Land  at   30  D 3000 

Houses  &   Barns 400 

3   Horses    240 

I  Cow   15 

Brick     House 11200 

Store    keeper   150— 5005 

Thomas     Tucker,      frame     Store 

House    300 

Store    keeper    85 —  Z-\ 

John    L'nderwood,   Log  House .v«) 

Stone    House    &    Stable 0"" 

1    Horse    80 

1    Cow    15—1135 

Joshua  Weaver,  10  acres  of  Band  350 
Brick  House  &  frame  Stable. 1200 

1  Cow   '..     15 

Scrivener    50— 1615 

William  Woolerton,  Stone  House 

^-    frame    Stable 650 

a    Lot   of  Land 100 

1  Cow   15 

Saddler   SO—  845 

Susannah  Williamson.  Log 

House    200—  L    ' 

James    Warren,   Log   House l'>i —  ior> 

Sarah  White,  log  House 300—  3'» 

INMATES. 

John  Alcorn.    Senior,    Weaver 50 

John   Alcorn,   Junior,   Weaver 6) 

John  Dunlan,  labourer 

Richard    Everson.    labourer \>< 

Ernley    Hoopes,    Carpenter 75 

1  Horse    60-  135 

James  Kelton,    Esq..   Sheriff 500 

2  Horses    160 

1     COW      15—    675 

James  McCaddin,  Carpenter 50—    50 

Abraham    Rankin,    labourer 50 

1    Horse    SO—  r  ■ 

Emmor   Simcocks,    Shoemaker...  40 —    40 

FREE   ME.NX. 

William    Babb.  Mason 100 

David     Beaumont,    Hatter h">0 

Cornealeas    Beard    100 

Robert    Black    100 

Moses   Bailey,   Blacksmith V 

Enock  Cummins   

James    Grimes    1»0 

William   Hemphill.   Esq. .attorney  30] 
Daniel    Hiester,    Esq.,    Prothono- 

tary   i'"1 

James  Hannum   100 

Jabez    Hoopes    100 

Patrick    Hayney,    Weaver I'4' 

Joshua    Jackson.    Wheelwright..  200 

Joseph    Laws'on    100 

Samuel    McClay,    labourer 1""' 

Henrv  Melone,    labourer 1;" 

James   McGill,   Weaver 200 

John   McClay r  labourer lr" 

1  Hi  'rse   SO—  230 

George  Peters.   Silver  Smith 

Wil'iam  Purdey,  Shoemaker 150 

Nathan    Sharpless 150 

William    Trucks.    Hatter K'O 

John   Taylor.  Esq..  attorney 

David   Woodward.  Saddler 

David  Yearsley   

Davis  Beaumont,   Blacksmith....  .          2"0 

John   Allison.   Gierke 2*0 

John   Jemmison 

Th^  foregoing  Valuation  and  Return 
made  bv  us  the  Subscribers  this  1  th 
day  of   December  1S01. 

THOMAS    HOOPES,    Assessor. 

JOHN   GRAVES, 

JOHN   RANKIN, 

Assistant  Assessors. 


Proceedings  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 


llth  Mo.  18th,  1S98. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Local  News.] 


The  Chester  County  Historical  Society 
held  a  meeting-  last  Friday.  First  the 
Council  of  the  Society  met  at  7.30  in  the 
room  in  the  Library  Building  which  they 
have  occupied  during  the  entire  existence 
nf  the  organization.  The  President,  Dr. 
George  M.  Philips,  is  absent  on  an  Euro- 
pi  an  tour,  so  Captain  G.  G.  Cornwell 
wis  chosen  President  pro  tem.  The  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 
I:  was  found  that  very  little  business 
needed  attention  and  the  meeting  was  a 
hrief  one. 

Two  books,  presented  by  H.  Rush  Ker- 
vey,  of  West  Chester,  to  the  Society 
were  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  10  the  donor.  They  were  tht  fol- 
lowing: One  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Librarian  of   Congress,   John   Russell 


Young,  for  1S97.  A  few  lines  written  on 
one  of  the  fly  leaves  by  Mr.  Kervey 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Young  is  a   native  of  Chester   county. 

The  Council  having  adjourned  the  mem- 
bers repaired  to  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  same  building  and  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  others  who  had 
turned  out  in  spite  of  the  inclement 
weather  to  hear  the  lecture  by  \Y.  \\  . 
Folk,  of  Kennett  Square,  editor  of  the 
Kennett   Advance. 

Mr.  Folk  was  present  and  it  was  de- 
cided after  a  little  conference  to  go  on 
with  the  meijtin2-  according  to  advertise- 
ment. Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  then  intro- 
duced Air.  Polk,  who  delivered  a 
interesting    and    instructive    lectur 
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Some  Social  and  Domestic  Customs  of  the  Last  Century 

By   WILLIAM    W.    POLK, 
Editor    of    the    Kennet    Advance. 


So  much  of  wonderful  achievement  has 
been  crowded  into  the  last  half  hundred 
years;  so  great  development  in  Cue  arts, 
the  sciences  and  in  the  industries  that 
the  preceding  century  seems  to  us  ages 
distant,  and  yet  it  has  some  times  hap- 
pened that  two  lives  have  spanned  the 
whole  period  from  Colonial  times  down 
t  >  the  present.  When  on  the  19th  of  Oe- 
lober,  1S81,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
was  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, there  were  then  living  in 
Xew  York  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  men- 
sal  and  physical  vigor  two  sons  of  that 
Alexander,  who  had  led  the  American 
storming  party  against  the  Yorktown  in- 
trt  nchments  a  century  before,  and  who 
afterwards,  as  Washington's  rirst  Secre- 
tary, gave  the  infant  republic  its  rirst 
sound  financial  system.  And  when  Ben- 
s,,n  J.  Lossing,  who  only  recently  passed 
away,  began  gathering  the  materials  for 
his  "Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  he 
talked  with  three  men  who  hid  b^-en  of 
that  immortal  company  on  Lexington 
green  on  that  fateful  morning  when 
ih.re  "was  tired  the  shot  heard  'round 
the  world,"  so  that  while  all  that  be- 
'•"nss  to  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
Periods  of  our  history  seems,  by  reason 
"f  the  entirely  changed  condition,   so  re- 


mote, ;'c  is  after  all  but  a  mere  yester- 
day, readily  linked  with  the  present  by 
the  survival  within  our  own  times  of 
some 

"Last   leaf  upon  the   tree. 
With  his  old  three  cornered  hat. 
And  his   breeches   and   all    that." 

It  is.  therefore,  not  the  lapse  of  time 
so  much  as  the  wonderful  industrial  arid 
social  revolution  which  makes  the  eigh- 
teenth century  so  far  removed  from  the 
nineteenth.  When  one  may  travel  from 
Xew  York  to  San  Francisco  in  four  days 
and  to  London  in  h-ss  than  six.  it  seems 
like  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the 
mound  buildeis  to  read  an  account  of 
a  journev  from  Kennett  to  Philadelphia 
in   1791. 

"I  made  some  preparations  in  even  for 
journey  to  city.  Rose  before  day  and 
made  ready  and  started  man  with 
wagon.  I  stayed  till  near  sun  rise, 
then  rode  to  Dr.  Peirce's,  warmed  and 
rode  on  and  overtook  wagon  at  Paint- 
er's. Fed  at  Vernon  s  and  Stone  House 
tavern.  I  dined  at  Jamt-s  Clayton's.  We 
went  to  Grey's  Ferry  and  staid  till 
morn.  After  breaking  ice  across  creek 
we  were  obliged  to  go  to  middle  ferry 
and  so  on  to  town.  Sold  off  and  took  on 
sundries  and  came  to  Beitle's  tavern  on 
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Strasburg  road  nino  miles  from  city. 
Wagons  started  early  next  morning  I 
staid  behind  to  help  landlord  to  fix 
pump,  then  followed,  overtook  wagon 
and  fed  at  Rising  Sun  tavern,  then  to 
West  Chester,  unloaded  sundries  and 
came  home." 

This  journey,  which  may  now  be  made 
in  a  few  hours,  consumed  three  full 
days,  yet  as  tedious  and  tiresome  as  we 
would  consider  it,  it  was  but  a  trifling 
incident  in  the  li:"t_-  of  this  busy  man, 
Jacob  Peirce.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
record  of  a  single  day  on  his  farm  in 
Kennett: 

"Leveling  sleepers  in  school  house  till 
noon.  Bled  Indian  Hannah;  sawing  and 
riving  cooper  stuff:  bled  Maria  Shivery; 
butchering  ids:  for  market;  bled  Robert 
Lamborn,  started  at  bed  time  for  mar- 
ket; fed  at  Billet,  and  then  on  to  town." 

In  this  diary,  reciting  the  dail>  life  of 
a  busy  man  for  over  ten  5'ears,  there  is 
a  constant  reiteration  of  the  bleeding 
process,  the  panacea  in  those  times  for 
all  ills  that  work  would  not  cure.  It"  not 
feeling  well  in  the  morning  this  good 
man  would  bleed  himself  once,  twice  and 
thrice,  or  till  he  felt  better,  and  neigh- 
bors came  from  every  direction  to  under- 
go a  like  ministration  at  his  hands.  We 
find  it  record,  d,  too,  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion he  bled  his  "creatures"  when 
they  seemed  to  be  ailing,  and  so  uni- 
versal wps  this  practice,  not  only  among 
laymen,  but  practitioners  as  well,  that 
although  the  physicians  who  attended 
Washington  in  his  fatal  illness  would 
have  been  indicted  for  manslaughter  in 
this  day  they  were  justified  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  that  time  in  bleed- 
ing Washington  to  death  in  vain  effort 
to  cure  a  malady  which,  in  our  day 
yields  to  simple  remedies.  Let  us  take 
a  glimpse  at  the  domestic  hearth-stone 
of  this  Jacob  Peirc^. doubtless  a  fair  type 
of  the  household  of  an  intelligent,  well- 
to-do  farmer  of  that  day.  His  dwelling 
was  a  log  structure  standbier  close  to 
the  Great  road,  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Susquehanna.  It  was  somewhat 
mor»-  pretentious  as  to  room  than  many 
of  its  contemporaries,  for  it  was  divided 
into  three  compartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  tho  second  story  afforded  more 
room  to  stand  upright  than  was  usually 
the  custom.  But  of  this  crude  habita- 
tion it  might  bo  said,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  pretentious  brick  house  which  suc- 
ceeded It— long  the  goal  of  the  fleeing 
slave  and  of  the  anti-slavery  agitators 
and  reformers  of  every  sort,  that. 
"In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Frf>e  hearted  hospitality." 
For  we  read  in  his  diary  of  almost  daily 
entertainment  of  friends  and  family 
connections  who  often  staid  days  to- 
gether and  were  lodged  and  fed  in  com- 
fort, though  on,'  wonders  how  it  was  ac- 
complished, especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  large  number  of 
children  composing  the  household.  The 
fare  doubtless  was  plain,  homo  raised 
beef  and  pork,  corn  meal,  middlings  and 
hominy  and  sic  h  other  homely  fare  as 
the  farm  produced. 


Of  ready  mon>w  there  was  little  in  cir- 
culation, domestic  trading  being  in  kin  1. 
and  even  the  long  journeys  to  Philadel- 
phia culminated  largely  in  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  for  such 
things  as  were  needed  in  the  household. 

During  the  bitter  winter  days  the 
house  was  warmed  by  th-  great  logs  on 
the  hearth,  around  whose  ample  width 
each  one  was  entitled  to  his  corner. 
where  he  might  bake  his  face  while  his 
back  was  cold.  There  were  no  pleasant- 
ly heated  bed  rooms,  no  ic;rra  bath,  no 
ch'-erful  evening  lamp,  no  etchings  or 
paintings  to  satisfy  the  taste  and  re- 
fresh the  eye.  Wholesome  white  wash 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  beautifier 
and  a  disinfectant;  a  tallow  candle  pro- 
vided light  for  stuly  or  h  iusehold  work. 
and  if  by  any  ill  luck  the  ash-covered 
embers  on  the  hearth  died;  cut  during  the 
night,  there  was  no  match  to  renew  the 
fire  upon  the  family  altar,  and  unless 
there  was  a  near  neighbor  from  whom 
to  borrow  live  coals,  recourse  was  had 
to  the  Hint  and  the  bunch  of  tow.  The 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor.Iike  the  school- 
master of  a  somewhat  later  period,  went 
'round  from  house  to  housp  at  stated 
period-,  where  they  made  up  the  cloth- 
ing and  the  foot  gear  of  the  family 
from  materials  produced  on  the  farm. 
The  hatter  was  also  a  loi  1  institution  in 
every  village  and  the  product  of  his 
hands,  especially  of  the  better  sort,  last- 
ed a  separation.  In  that  section  of 
Chester  county,  of  which  I  speak,  plaln- 
ness  in  dress  as  well  as  in  speech  wo* 
daily  inculcated  and  there  was,  there- 
fore littl"  variety  in  the  form  or  coloring 
of  tiie  gafments.  Linsey  woolsey,  home- 
spun and  home  dyed,  served  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  clothing  in  daily  use,  and 
the  education  of  no  housewife  was  com- 
plete unless  she  knew  how  to  prepare  the 
flax  and  wool  from  the  field  and  the 
sheer's  back  to  the  weaver's  shuttle,  in- 
cluding all  the  mysteries  of  dyes.  Many 
of  the  Friends  about  Kennett  and  New 
Garden  came  from  Ireland  and  doubtless 
that  love  of  bright  and  cheerful  coloring 
inherent  in  the  Irish  race  might  na- 
turally lead  them  to  break  the  bounds 
of  Quaker  simplicity,  yet  I  believe  it 
was  seldom  done,  the  hard  and  self-de- 
nying life  of  the  new  world  doubtless 
tempering  the  lively  Irish  character. 
That  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
Irish-Quaker  in  America,  and  those  who 
remained  in  the  old  country,  we  know 
from  a  letter  written  by  John  Carpenter. 
of  New  Garden,  from  Duncannon  in  the 
county  Tyrone,Ireland,to  Michael  Gregg 
of  Kennett,  on  the  pjth  of  'he  2d-mo., 
1753.  This  John  Carpenter,  if  we  may 
gather  a  hint  from  his  letter,  was  possi- 
bly searching  for  a  wife  for  himself  or 
for  his  friend,  for  after  stating  that  he 
had.  had  a  good  passage  over,  being  but 
four  weeks  and  two  days  on  the  voyage, 
he    wrote: 

"But  I  would  have  thee  not  to  marry 
till  thee  travels  some;  the  cirls  in  this 
country  I  believe  thee  would  not  fancy, 
for  they  are  more  like  Prispaterians 
than    Quakers,    but   I   don't    know     what 
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they  are  like  in  England,  but  I  hope  to 
know  in  2  weeks,  for  I  sale  in  3  days  to 
Liverpool." 

While  the  household  duties  in  thesa 
primitive  households  were  simple  and 
free  from  the  complications  which  beset 
th  ■  modern  woman,  they  were  constant 
and  laborious.  Baking  and  brewing, 
(■■pinning  and  weaving,  made  up  the 
daily  round,  and  not  infrequently  the 
daughters  of  the  household  were  called 
upon  to  aid  their  brothers  in  the  field. 
The  labor  of  the  men  was  also  hard. 
when  viewed  from  the  vantage  seat  of 
Hie  modern  mower,  the  binder  or  the 
sulky  plow.  Everything  used  to  provide 
f"od  and  shelter  was  hand  made,  even 
to  the  nails  by  which  the  shingles  were 
fastened  to  the  roof.  The  harvest  con- 
tinual from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
The  grain  was  beaten  out  with  tie:  flail, 
or  trodden  out  by  horses,  and  the  scytha 
and  the  sickle  were,  next  to  the 
plow,  the  most  important  implements  of 
husbandry. 

The  social  pleasures  were  as  simple  as 
the  daily  rounds  and  as  crude  as  was  the 
manner  of  living.  Dance  frolics  were 
permitted  in  sections  where  the  Quaker 
influence  was  not  dominant,  but  it  was 
the  custom  to  have  these  at  some  coun- 
try tavern  in  the  neighborhood,  where 
fiddlers  were  easily  procured,  and  where 
rough  roystering  and  horse  play  enter- 
ed largely  into  the  social  gayety. 

Husking-  bees,  apple  parings  and  quilt- 
ings  were  also  social  diversions,  innocent 
enough  to  secure  the  sanction  of  Quak- 
ers, though  they  usually  wound  up  with 
a  dance  on  the  barn  floor  dimly  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  of  a  tallow  dip  confin- 
ed in  a  lantern  of  perforated  tin. 

Vendues  were  favorite  resorts  of  the 
men,  occurring  as  they  did,  in  the 
!<?ast  busy  season,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions political  and  social  questions  were 
discussed  often  with  much  heat,  leading 
not  infrequently  to  fistic  combats  of 
such  vigor  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  sale  until  the  argument 
was  settled.  The  tippling  habit  was 
common  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  taverns  in  that  sparsely  set-. 
tl'  d  era  of  our  history.  On  all  these 
social  and  public  occasions,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  was 
enough  drinking  to  incite  brawls  and 
not  infrequently  tragedies  grew  out  of 
them.  Every  farmer  was  expected  to 
provide  spirits  in  harvest,  a  practice 
which  continued  down  to  within  the 
mi  mory  of  many  now  living.  But  in 
that  early  day  Jacob  Peirce  had  begun 
'■>  be  a  reformer,  for  we  rind  that  in 
'tie  harvest  of  1T91,  he  declined  to  fur- 
nfsh  rum  to  the  men,  whereupon,  as  he 
Bravely  records,  they  left  tiie  field  and 
repaired  to  the  Anvil  tavern,  wh^rr.-  they 
e''t-  drunk  and  abused  themselves,  and 
then  returned  and  abused  him.  where- 
''"'n  he  dismissed  them  forthwith,  wili- 
ng to  sacrifice  his  harvest  to  his  convic- 
tions. 
The  methods  of  conveyance  were  few. 
'"•  pleasure  the  journey  was  chiefly  on 
norseback,    and     the     Jacob    Peirce    to 


which  I  have  already  referred  made  long 
excursions  in  this  manner,  journeying  to 
Virginia,  to  the  Mormonite  settlements 
in  Lancaster  county  and  frequently  to 
Philadelphia.  It  was  a  common  sight 
on  festive  occasions  to  meet  on  the  high- 
way large  calvacades  of  young  men  and 
women,  all  of  them  fearless  and  daring 
riders. 

The  aged  and  the  decrepid  rod,-  in  the 
heavy  lumbering  farm  wagons  and  carts. 
At  Lite  as  a  century  ago  there  were 
not  over  twenty-rive  carriages  in  the 
whole  of  Chester  county,  and  of  these 
a  number  were  the  two-wheeled  chairs, 
the  last  example  of  \%hieh  in  Kennett 
survived  in  the  possession  and  daily  use 
of  the   late  Chandler   Darlington. 

The  arrangements  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  dead  were  of  the  most  primitive 
character.  The  hearse  was  siraply  a 
board  swung  under  the  wheels  of  a 
"chair."  a  two-whei  led  vehicle,  and  to 
this  board  the  coffin  was  strappr  d.  The 
undertaker  usually  rode  on  horseback 
and  I'd  the  horse  attached  to  the  chair. 
Isaac  Mendenhall,  of  Scrabbletown. 
known  in  modern  times  as  Centreville, 
fashioned  a  case  for  the  coffin  of  the 
same  shape,  the  top  and  head  of  which 
were  hinged,  and  by  this  means  the 
coffin  its-  If  was  protected  from  mud  and 
storm.  The  accounts  of  this  (-Teat  im- 
provement spread  far  and  wide,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Ephraim  Taylor,  an 
undertaker  who  lived  at  the  Ship,  on 
the  Philadelphia  pike,  in  the  region  now 
known  as  Malvern,  lie  went  to  Scrab- 
bletown and  saw  Mendenhali's  outfit,  but 
went  home  with  an  idea  of  his  own.  lie 
built  a  straight  case,  long  ami  wide 
enough  for  the  largest  coffin,  put  it  upon 
four  wheels  and  fixed  a  seat  in  the 
front  of  the  case  for  the  driver.  This 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  elab- 
orate hearse,  and  when  its  fame  spread 
abroad  Taylor  was  so  universally  in  de- 
mand that  the  other  undertakers  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  four-wheel  improve- 
ment  or   go    out    of   business. 

Of  carpets  there  were  none,  save  among 
the  more  prosperous.  The  floors  of  the 
living  rooms  were  scrubbed  to  immacu- 
late cleanliness  and  frequently  sanded, 
fantastic  figures  being  traced  in  the 
white  sand,  the  forerunner,  possibly,  of 
the  complicated  carpet  patterns  of  mod- 
ern times. 

About  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the 
county  seat  was  removed  from  Chester 
to  West  Chester,  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  occasional  reference  thereto  in 
Jacob  Peirce's  diary,  ousiness  in  the 
Temple  of  Justice  was  carried  on  pretty 
much  as  it  is  now.  We  rind  this  good 
man  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  case 
which  dragged,  and.  evidently  chafing 
under  the  inactivity  thus  forced  upon 
him.  lie  records  that  he  put  in  xh--  time 
walking  about  the  town,  eating  cakes 
and  drinking  sundries  at  Sampson 
Babbs. 

We  have  a  glimpse,  too.  though  only 
by  inference,  of  the  feeling  with  which 
the  Chester  county  Quakers  regarded 
Washington.    That  good  man  died  in  De- 
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eernber  of  lTf'.l  and  his  taking  off  was  an 
event  which  caused  almost  every  news- 
paper in  th..-  land  to  go  into  mourning, 
and  the  great  loss  must  have  been  known 
to  Jacob  PVirce  very  soon  after  it  occur- 
red, by  reason  01  his  frequ  nt  intercourse 
with  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  vet 
we  search  in  vain  through  the  entries 
in  his  diary  in  the  closng  days  of  1799 
and  the  beginning  of  1S00  for  any  refer- 
ence to  the  event,  and  it  is  not  till  we 
reach  April  of  that  year  that  we  find 
any  mention  of  it.  and  then  in  these 
words  only:  "Went  to  Wilmington; 
bought  a  poem  on  G.  Washington." 
From  this  it  may  readily  be  conjectured 
that  the  great  Washington's  scant  re- 
spect for  the  Quakers  of  Chester  county 
as  evidenced  by  his  observation  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine,  that  he  fi  It  a§ 
though  he  were  in  the  enemy's  country, 
was  reciprocated  in  kind  by  these  follow- 
ers of  the  Gospel  of   peace. 

In  the  midst  of  that  rude  and  laborious 
life,   love  still  maintained    her  altar,    and 
many   hints   of  romances   quite  as   thrill- 
ing as  any  of  modern   days  are   half-re- 
vealed  in    these   prosy   records   of    every- 
day  life.     Thus    we    have    the    story   of  "a 
British  soldier  during  Howe's  occupation 
of    Kennett     Square,    who,     having    be,  n 
smitten    with    the    smiles    of    a    farmer's 
daughter,    who    gave    him    a    cool    drink 
from  a  spring,  dropped  to  ;he  rear  of  the 
marching  column   on   that   fateful  11th  of 
September,  when  the  British  encountered 
Maxwell's   men    behind    the   walls   of  Old 
Kennett,  and  hiding  his  musket  and  him- 
self  in    the   forest   till    eventide,    returned 
to   the  scene   0f    his    mute    peaceful    con- 
quest,  exchanged  his  scarlet  uniform  fur 
the    more    sombre    homespun,    and,    after 
sufficient     lapse    of      time     to     prove    his 
worth,  married  the  damsel  who  had  yiven 
him    the   cup  of   old    water,    and    became 
the     founder     of     a     most     worthy    line. 
Sometimes,  as  nowadays,  these  heart  af- 
fairs   were     net    without     suggestion    of 
worldly   thrift,   an    illustrious  example   of 
which    that   greatest   man   of  his  age  and 
country,   Benjamin  Franklin,   records  out 
of    his    own   career.     You    will    remember 
that   when   he   returned   from   his   stay    in 
London,     whither     he     had     gone     under 
promises     from     Governor     Keith    which 
i  fulfilled,  he  found  that  dur- 
ance, and  his  equally  long 
id   had   been  per- 
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l'hia.     her    home    naturallv    became    . ,- 
popping    place    for     Friends    jour, 
trom   Penn  s  remoter  settlements   to   th 
i  -any   Meet:;:-    in   his  capita!     and    i-  \ 
not    surprising   that    the   widow   and    h   • 
fertile   plantation   with   its   broad    ?•-.-'    , 
or     meadow     and    its    eoursins     <-••     • 
should   have  attracted  the  admiration  <j* 
Kvan    Powell,    of    Nottingham,    who    h   ,j 
been  her  frequent  guest,  or  that  his  sr  \ 
concern    for    the    welfare    of    the    w]    ,-. 
sh  iui  !  receive 
ly  Meeting. 

Party    feeling    doubtless    n 
high    then   as    it    does    in    these    cl&vs    ,,( 
Fusion.    Thus,  when  Peter  Bell    the  bl"<- 
ter  rig    Whig  iandh  rd  of  the   Uni.     • 
Kennett  Square  at  the  time  of  th     ; 
occui  ation,    filed    his    claim    of     £tf>7    •    ■■ 
property   taken   by    the   British   army     on 
the  fth.  10th  and  nth  of  September.   177T 
consisting   of   rum.    cattle,    horses     bonds 
and  other   sundries,    he  added    to    his 
count  this  significant  item:    "To  ; 
to   the  abo\ «    ace.  imt,   with   th-     •-     i    .• 
presumption   the   less   of  my   hous. 
all   my  effects,  money,  etc..    therein    .  on- 
tamed,    by    other    adherents,    etc.,     at    a 
very    moderate    computation,    is    r.o    !---- 
than    £51.    :7s,    6d."        This    was    in    plal" 
terms  an  allegation  that   his  Torv  r  •■  ■ '•  - 
bors    had    burned     the     Unicorn'      . 
political  spite,  and   it  is  not  sururi«in°   to 
find     tn.s    Peter    Bell     active!-,'  ens  .       ! 
after  the  war.    with  Colonel   Isaac  T    •■      i 
and     others,     in    banding    themselves     to 
seek    out    and    expel    all    those    "pers    ns 
lost    to    all    sense    of   honor    and    virtue 
who    deserted    their    country    and    joined 
h_  '■■    enemies    and    used    everv    means    in 
their  power   to  distress  and   enslave 
One  of  those  upon  whom  the  heavv  h^nd 
of  justice  thus  descended   was  a   man   in 
the  same  line  of  business  as  the  landlord 
oi    the    Fnicorn,    one    Stephen    Anderson 
the    keeper    of    the    public    house    at    f   ■ 
sign    of     the    "Ship,"    a    little     later    :h ■■ 
'Hammer   and    Trowel,"    who  soon   after 
the  above  recited  action   of  Bell   and   his 
compatriots,    was    convicted    of    treason 
his    estate   seized   and  sold,    a   stipulation 
m    the   deed    requiring    the    purchaser    to 
pay  annually  to   the   University  of  Penn- 
sylvania   the    value    of    nine    bushel^    i  C 
merchantable    wheat,    a    clause    in    which 
we    may   readily    trace    the    fine    hand    of 
the  wise  founder  of  the  Universitv,   Ben- 
jamin   Franklin. 

Tn  that  crude  and  simple  age.  life  w.  nt 
on.  however,  much  the  same  as  it  does 
in  our  day.  We  rind  the  men  buil  ill  _ 
school  houses,  discussing  new  kin, Is  of 
crops,  and  intensely  alive  with  human 
impulses.  We  find  Jacob  Peine  g-0j 
early  to  the  Kennett  midweek  meeting 
that  he  might  repair  the  leaking  windows 
before  the  hour  for  worship.  We  find 
him  also  busy  gathering  up  suoi-iies 
about  the  neighborhood  for  the  belief  of 
the  ye, iow  fever  stricken  in  Philadt  P  hi  i. 
revising  the  tax  rate,  adjusting  differ- 
ences between  contentious  neighbors.sun- 
plying  th.  place  of  n  doctor  to  his  n.  ie 1  - 
bors,  making  the  bricks  for  the  building 
of  a  new  home  for  himself— a  gentleman 
in    homespun,    content    to   serve    his    dav 
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and  generation  in  hearty,  wholesome 
work,  which  left  no  time  for  morbid  in- 
trospection or  idle  speculation.  Frpm 
out  this  primitive  log-  house,  brought 
up  with  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
went  forth  a  worthy  line  or'  men  and 
women  to  take  their  place  in  the  world's 
work,  of  whom  I  may  mention  the  son 
who  honorably  bore  his  father's  name, 
that  Jacob  Peirce  who  became  botanist, 
geologist,  linguist  and  investigator,  and 
who  gave  the  bust  of  his  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

From  such  environments  went  the  men 
who  founded  this  government  and  estab- 
lished it  upon  enduring  foundations,  and 
it  is  to  the  sturdy  sons  of  toil  that  we 
must  look  for  its  perpetuity. 

Macauley  tells  us  that  in  the  most 
splendid  age  of  Rome,  the  public  baths 
were  so  numerous  and  so  magni  cent 
as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  stranger. 
But  that  was  not  the  strong  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  nor  whs  the  introduction 
of  the  silk  worm  by  Justinian  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  "While  the  indolent  and 
enervated  Romans  were  sunning  them- 
selves in  the  marble  porticoes  and  the 
splendid  baths,  discussing  the  idle  tattle 
of  the  town,  the  Gcrmar.ic  tribes,  clad 
in  skins,  dwelling  in  tents  and  subsisting 
by  means  of  the  chase  in  the  great  for- 
ests beyond  the  Appenines,  were  propos- 


ing to  overflow  and  devastate  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy.and  presently  to  sack 
the  imp*  rial  city  ise'f  and  laj  waste  its 
fairest  possessions.  Nor  must  we  despise 
the  rude  raid  simple  ways  of  our  fathers, 
but  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
"111    fares   the    land,    to    hastening   ills   a 

prey, 
Where  wealth   accumulates  and  men  de- 
cay." 

When  Mr.  Polk  had  concluded  the 
reading  of  his  paper,  Gilbert  Cope  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  having  heard  it, 
and  referred  to  the  fact  that  among 
those  mentioned  were  theBuffingtons  who 
were  among  the  ancestors   of  his  wife. 

Joseph  Thompson  spoke  briefly,  too.  in 
much  the  same  manner,  after  which  Wil- 
liam P.  Sharpless  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  he  extended  to  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  which  was  done  unani- 
mously. A  motion  to  adjourn  was  then 
put  and  carried. 

The  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends  lingered  a  few  minutes  and 
talke  t  over  some  of  the  remiuis  ■:,  - 
which  they  called  up  in  connection  with 
the  theme  of  the  evening.  Several  of 
those  present  as  they  personally  thanked 
Mr.  Polk  for  his  able  paper  expressed 
regret  that  the  rain  had  interfered  so 
seii"  isly  with   the  attendance. 


Proceedings  of  Council,  12th  Month  16th,  1898. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Local  Xews.  ] 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Ches- 
ter County  Historical  Society  was  held 
last  evening  in  the  room  of  the  Society 
in  the  Library  Building.  Professor  Geo. 
M.  Philips,  President  of  the  Society, 
was  in  the  chair  for  the  first  time  in 
several  months,  having  only  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  Those  present  were  the  follow- 
ing: Professor  George  2VI.  Philips, 
Samuel  Marshall,  William  P.  Sharpless, 
— .  Rush  Kervey,  Gilbert  Cope.  Charles 
R.  Hoopes,  Miss  Alice  Lewis.  Mrs.  B. 
Dallett  Hemphill  and   Joseph   Thompson. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved,  after  which  a 
small  amoutit  of  business  was  transacted. 

H.  Rush  Kervey  presented  the  Society 
with  a  few  pamphlets,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

THAT   LAFAYETTE   MARKER. 
A    letter   from   James    Monaghan.    Esq., 
of    Swarthmore,    Delaware     county,    for- 
merly of  West  Chester,  was  read.    It  was 
as  follows: 


Swarthmore,   Pa.,  December  loth,  1S98. 
To  Mr.  Gilbert  Cope,  Secretary  Historical 

Society    West  Chester.   Pa.— 

Dear  Sir:— It  occurred  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly the  question  of  the  Lafayette  mark- 
er might  come  before  your  Council.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  procure  it, 
I  should  probably  make  a  report.  In  the 
first  place  we  were  limited  to  the  money 
raised,  which  was  collected  with  no 
small  effort.  In  the  next  place,  we  want- 
ed a  marker  which  could  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  We  also  wanted  something 
with  some  artistic  excellence.  Terra 
cotta  was  being  used  in  many  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Drexel  Institute,  the  Harrison  Building, 
at  15th  and  Market  and  others,  with  fine 
effect.  The  manufacturers  assured  us 
that  the  work  would  be  satisfactory.  1 
suggested  running  a  rod  through  the 
centre, so  as  to  guard  against  high  winds, 
etc.,  but  they  assured  me  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it.  In  fixing,  the  large 
block  at  the  base  was  cracked  and  the 
committee  refused  to  accept  the  work, 
and  the  money  has  never  been  paid  over, 
I  believe. 


The  manufacturers  have  always  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  make  it  light.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  are  w;'ii'ia  to  do 
now.  It  may  be  worth  your  while  to  call 
on  them  and  learn  what  they  will  do.  If 
it  is  not  too  much  broken  they  may  be 
able  to  repair  it  and  brace  it  with  an  iron 
rod.  If  they  can,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  yet.  It 
is  desirable  tq  preserve  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  erected,  if  possible,  if  pro- 
perly braced  terra  cotta  should  be  as 
good  as  any  material  which  can  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  more  impervious  to  the 
weather  than  marble,  and  the  expensive 
stones  cannot  be  had   for   the   money 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  nev  spapers 
that  a  terra  cotta  shaft  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently worthy  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Lafayette.  It  ought  to  be 
underst  od  by  this  time  that  our  Society 
did  not  undertake  to  raise  a  monument, 
except  in  the  sense  that  every  surveyor's 
stone  planted  in  the  ground  is  a  monu- 
ment. It  was  meant  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  markers,  to  designate  the  points 
of  historic  interest  in  th1  county.  Wuoden 
markers  have  been  placed  by  the  So- 
ciety on  many  of  the  roads  and  I  have 
heard  them  commented  upon  by  travel- 
ers from  distant  points.  I  hope  the  work 
will  be  continued  by  the  Society.  The  old 
Indian  trail,  which  passes  within  half  a 
mile  sooth  of  West  Chester,  should  be 
marked.  This  work  has  an  educational 
value  and  increases  the  interests  in  your 
community.    Yours  truly, 

JAMES  MONAGHAN. 

The  subject  was  briefly  discussed  when 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  two  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report 
what  should  h*-  clone.  The  chair  ap- 
pointed Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless  and 
Samuel  Marshall. 

WANTING  A  NEW   HOME. 

For  a  long:  time  past  the-  Society  lias 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  better 
place  to  keep  its  books  and  other  valu- 
ablo  property.  Some  of  the  property  of 
the  Society  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  could  not  be  replaced  if  lost  or  destroy- 
ed. A  few  of  the  more  valuable  posses- 
sions are  locked  up  in  fire  proof  safes  be- 
longing to  individual  members.  Many 
books  and  pamphlets  of  great  value  are 
in  their  room  at  the  Public  Library.  The 
limited  space  there  afforded  is  rapidly 
tilling  up,  and  more  space  is  needed. 
Many  times  members  of  the  Society  and 
others  have  stated  that  there  is  much 
more  in  the  way  of  relics  and  treasures 
that  would   be  placed  in  the   keeping  of 


the  Society  if  it  was  known  that  there 
was  a  proper  fireproof  vault  in  which  to 
preserve  them.  The  subject  so  often  dis- 
cussed v.  as  up  again  last  evening  and 
was  talked  over  in  a  general  way.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  something 
should  be  done,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  de- 
cide what  is  feasible  or  wise.  Finally  a 
motion  to  appoint  a  committee  was  put 
and  carried.  The  Chair  appointed  Joseph 
Thompson,  Wm.  P.  Sharpless.  Samuel 
Marshal!.  Mrs.  E.  Dallett  Hemphill  and 
H.  Hash  Kervey.  This  committee  is  not 
bound  to  any  course  of  action,  and  is 
not  likely  to  take  any  action  without  an 
understanding  with  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

OTHER  BUSINESS  DISPATCHED. 
The  question  of  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  Treasurer's  bond  was  discussed,  while 
it  was  decided  to  fix  it  at  §1,000.  Inci  lent- 
ally,  the  question  was  asked  as  to  how 
many  members  of  the  Society  were  in 
good  standing.  The  Treasurer,  Charles 
R.  Hoopes,  s.iid:  •"There  are  over  one 
hundred  who  have  paid  their  dues."  This 
was  very  gratifying,  but  there  are  some 
delinquents.  The  Treasurer  was  not 
asked  to  give  the  number  of  them  or 
their  names.  The  finances  of  the  Society 
would  be  materially  improved  if  all  would 
pay  up. 

Professor  Geo.  M.  Philips  presented  t1u 
name  of  Smith  Burnharn,  of  West  Ches- 
ter, for  membership  when  he  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

II.  Ki'sh  Kervey  reported  having  pro- 
cured about  sixty  pamphlet  cases  which 
will  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  that 
class  of  literary  works  of  which  the  So- 
ciety has  a  large  number.  Each  of  these 
cases  is  in  the  form  of  a  book,  but  is  in 
reality  a  stiff  pasteboard  box.  On  lifting 
the  lid  several  pamphlets  of  average  six.e 
can  be  slid  into  them.  When  there  is  a 
series  of  pamphlets  on  one  subject,  a 
case  can  be.  filled  with  them  and  a 
proper  label  placed  on  the  outside.  The" 
boxes  then  set  in  rows  on  a  library  shelf 
present  the  apnearance  of  books,  all 
bound  alike.  Any  one  desiring  to  study 
any  subject  treated  upon  in  th^se  pam- 
phlets would  find  the  labels  a  sufficient 
guide  to  enable  him  to  take  from  the 
shelf  at  once  the  pamphlets  needed.  The 
pamphlets  themselves  will  thus  be  pre- 
served, which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  Society. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned,  af- 
ter which  the  members  of  Council  dis- 
cussed in  an  informal  manner  some 
matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the 
Society. 
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MOSES   MARSHALL.  M.  D. 

Read  before  the  Society  tltk  Mo.  31  si,  rSgS, 
By  WILLIAM    T.   SHARPLESS,    M.  D. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  an  es- 
pecial claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  peo- 
I  !  ■  of  Chester  county,  for  he  was  the  first 
.  .  .1  long  line  of  men  \\ho.  in  addition  to 
being  successful  physicians,  have  been 
distinguished  as  scientific  men. 

Besides  Dr.  Marshall  there  have  been 
William  Baldwin,  William  Darlington, 
Ezra  Michener  and  George  Martin,  who 
are  deceased,  and  Dr.  Hartman  and  Dr. 
Rothrock,  who  are  well  known  to  us  all 
is  members  of  this  society. 

In  almost  every  case  their  reputation  as 
scientists  has  overshadowed  that  as  prac- 
titioners  of  medicine,  and,  indeed,  after 
considerable  time  spent  in  looking  into 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  practiced  medi- 
cine in  this  county  in  the  last  century,  I 
believe  that  any  physician  is  soon  forgot- 
ten unless  he  has  some  other  claim  upon 
posterity  than  his  strictly  professional 
work  of  attending  the  sick. 

In  1S49  £)r-  Darlington  published  the 
memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall,  which 
contain  eight  letters  either  written  to  or 
written  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  in  Hum- 
1  hrey  Marshall's  correspondence  he  is 
frequently  mentioned.  In  addition  to 
"'is  a  foot-note  in  the  "  Memorials  "  con- 
tains  a   sketch   of    Dr.    Marshall.      This 

ketch  by  Dr.  Darlington  was  also  pub- 
1  in  the  Medical  Reporter  in  1S53,  a 
,;"'tl  then  published  jointly  by  the 
Chester  and  Delaware  County  Medical 
Societies,  and  was  copied  into  tiie  "  His- 
'■'  r>  of  Chester  County,"  by  Futhey  and 
<  ope. 

As  the  sketch  is  short  I  will  give  it  en- 
tire : 

"Moses  Marshall,  son  o(  James  Mar- 
s'*afl  (the  younger  brother  of  Humphrey), 


was  born  in  West  Bradford,  Chester 
county,  on  the  30th  of  November,  175S. 
After  receiving  a  tolerable  education,  both 
English  and  classical,  he  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Nicholas  Way,  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  from  1776  to  1779.  He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  of  being  initiated 
into  surgery  in  attending  the  soldiers  who 
were  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  September  nth,  1777.  After  prac- 
ticing medicine  a  short  time,  lie  seems  to 
have  become  an  inmate  in  the  family  of 
his  uncle,  Humphry,  devoting  his  time 
and  services  exclusively  as  an  aid  to  his 
uncle  in  the  business  of  collecting  and 
shipping  plants  and  seeds  to  Europe.  He 
made  several  long  exploring  journeys  in 
that  pursuit  through  the  wilds  of  the 
West  and  Southwest.  He  was  a  good, 
practical  botanist,  well  acquainted  with 
most  of  our  indigenous  plants,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  his  uncle  in 
preparing  the  Arbustrimi  Arnericanmn . 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1796,  Governor  Mif- 
flin appointed  him  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
in  which  office  he  did  excellent  service  as 
a  peace-maker  in  the  community  around 
him.  In  all  his  acts  he  was  a  remarkably 
cautious,  upright,  conscientious  man.  The 
editor  had  the  happiness  to  know  him 
well,  and  passed  many  pleasant,  instruc- 
tive hours  with  him  investigating  the 
plants  in  the  Marshallton  botanic  garden. 
Dr.  Marshall  discontinued  the  business  of 
sending  seeds  and  plants  to  Europe  soon 
after  his  uncle's  death,  and  the  garden  in 
consequence  has  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. Dr.  Marshall  died  on  the  first  of 
October,  1813,  aged  54  years  and  10 
months." 
This  sketch  and  the  eight  letters  before 
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mentioned  are  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
have  been  published  of  Dr.  Marshall. 

Parts  of  his  diary,  journals  kept  while 
on  his  exploring  expeditions,  letters  re- 
ceived from  scientific  friends  abroad, 
copies  of  his  answers  to  these  and  various 
note  books,  have  been  preserved  by  his 
descendants  and  others,  and  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  them.  They  have 
seemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a 
more  detailed  sketch  of  his  life. 

As  before  mentioned,  he  was  the  son  of 
James  and  Sarah  Marshall  and  the  grand- 
son of  Abram  Marshall,  who  came  from 
Gratton,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  to  Dar- 
by, Delaware  county,  about  the  year  1697. 
A  few  years  later  he  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Bran- 
dy wine,  near  the  forks  (  part  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  Abram  Marshall,  a  de- 
scendant ),  where  he  died  in  1767  He 
was  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
for  about  70  years,  and  p.  memorial  of 
him,  published  by  Bradford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, says  that  by  the  general  account  he 
was  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  though 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  he  was 
one  hundred  and  three. 

Abram  Marshall  married  Mary  Hunt, 
whose  sister,  Elizabeth  Hunt,  married 
William  Bartram,  so  that  their  son  John 
Bartram,  the  first  American  botanist,  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Chester  county  bota- 
nist, Humphry  Marshall,  and  of  James 
Marshal],  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

The  first  authentic  record  we  have  of 
Dr.  Marshall  is  the  following  document  : 

"Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made 
and  concluded  upon  between  James  Mar- 
shall, of  Chester  county,  and  Dr.  Nicho- 
las.Way,  of  Wilmington,  in  the  county  of 
New  Castle,  as  followed),  viz  :  The  said 
Dr.  Way  undertaketh  to  instruct  Moses 
Marshall,  the  son  of  the  said  James,  in 
the  art  of  physick,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  understanding,  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  which  time  the  said  Marshall  is  to 
abide  with  him  and  his  wife.  He  is  to 
find  and  allow  him  sufficient  meat,  drink 
and  lodging  during  said  term.  And  in 
consideration  thereof  the  said  Marshall  is 
to  give  the  sum   of  seventy-rive  pounds, 


the   one-half  now  and   the  other   hah  ' 
one  year  from  this  date.     Witness  of 
hands  the  first  day  o(  November,  177-'. 

Dr.  Nicholas   Way,    who  thus    becarrv 
the  preceptor   of    Moses    Marshall, 
been  settled  in  Wilmington  for  some  tim? 
having  received    the   degree   of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  in  the  first  class  that  gr  k! 
ated  in  the    Medical    Department    of  tli 
University  of  Pennsylvania,    and    in   fact 
the  first  class  tha!  graduated  in  1 
in  this  country,  in  176:',  ;  and  in  17;  :  h<  n 
ceived   the   further   degree   of  Doct<  r 
Medicine.     At  the  same  time  a  cousin  ■ 
Moses  Marshall,  Abram   Baily.  also  ! 
Marshaliton,  was  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Way. 

The  association-;   thus   formed   in  Wil- 
mington were  kept  up  in  after  life,  and  : 
Dr.  Marshall's  diary  he  frequently  sj 
of  his  trips  to  Wilmington,  and   always 
states  that  he  dined  with   Dr.  Way. 

Moses    Marshall    never    receive':     . 
medical  degree,  none  being  at  Eh.:  tin>. 
or  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterw 
required  in  order  to  practice  medit  i 
this  State.     The    first  to   receive  su   h 
degree,    who   settled  in   Chester  count;* 
was    Dr.  Darlington  in   1S04.     But  it  was 
customary     after    serving    two    or    more 
years  as  an  apprentice   in  a  doctor's  oi- 
fice  to  attend  one  or  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Accordingly    we   find  that   the  advice 
Dr.  Thomas  Parke  was  asked  relative  :. 
Moses    Marshall  spending  the   winter  :; 
Philadelphia  for  this  purpose.     Dr.  Parke 
was  a  native  of  Chester  county,  had  taker 
his  medical  degree  at  Edinburg,  h 
extensive  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  «  >- 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Pennsylvai 
Hospital.     He  advised  him  to  attend  th 
lectures,  especially  those  on  anatomy,  bj 
Dr.  William  Shippen,  and  those  on  chem- 
istry, by   Dr.   Rush.     The  winter  of  177; 
and  'So  was  spent  in  this  manner,  and  h  ■ 
diary  covering  this  period  has  bee::  pre- 
served.    The  entries  are  short  and  relat- 
mostly  to  his  own  doings,  though  he  oc- 
casionally  gives  us  some    comments  o; 
the  times.     There  is  nothing  to  in 
that  he  realized  that  in  silting  under   tii 
teaching   of   Dr.    Rush    he    was    br  :>•.:..'' 
into  almost  daily   contact  with  the  mo 


dignified  and  exalted  character  that  has 
graced  the  annals  of  American  medicine. 
Although  Dr.  Rush  had  taught  chemistry 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
for  ten  years  or  more,  had  served  in  Con- 
gress and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  had  not  reached  that  pro- 
fessional eminence  or  rendei  ed  those  pub- 
lic services  which  made  Dr.  Lettsom  say 
of  him  :  "All  Europe  is  astonished  at 
his  novelty  and  bold  decision,  his  un- 
precedented sagacity  and  judgment." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  entries  in 
Moses  Marshall's  diary  at  tin's  time  indi- 
cate thai  his  time  was  not  exclusively  de- 
moted to  medical  studies  and  scientific 
work,  for  a  certain  Polly  Howell  receives 
mure  frequent  mention  than  does  the  im- 
mortal Rush,  and  Sally  Sansom,  who 
"behaved  for  three  evenings,  especially 
the  last,  in  a  most  engaging  manner," 
evidently  occupies  his  thoughts  more  than 
hospital  clinics  or  work  in  Parke's  shop. 
Here  is  a  sample  page  from  his  diary 
describing  his  parting  from  thesecharmers: 
"  Feb.  25,  1780.  Sat  by  the  fire  until 
twoorthree o'clock  p.m.;  went  toSavery's; 
S.  Sansom  came  there  ;  shall  never  forget 
her  loving  behavior  ;  afterward  we  went 
to  Horner's  ;  staid  at  the  door  some  time  ; 
was  coming  back  for  Polly  Howell;  met 
her  and  B.  Savery,  who  told  me  some  one 
was  come  for  me  ;  we  all  went  to  Savery's 
and  sat  there  awhile  ;  then  went  to  the 
Bull's  Head;  after  awhile  went  to  Horner's 
again  ;  that  was  the  last  time  1  saw  S. 
Sansom  ;  then  went  to  Allen's  and  took 
niy  last  farewell  and  came  away  ;  Betty 
•Mien  took  some  of  my  hair;  Betty  and 
Polly  came  down  the  alley  with  us  and  I 
went  back  with  them. 

"26th.  Saw  Polly  Howell  and  Betty 
Emslie  and  bade  them  farewell  ;  osculatio 
Primum  ;  scripsi  ad  S.  Sansom  ;  (we  re- 
member that  he  had  parted  with  her  but 
the  day  before  :)  went  to  see  Cad.  (  Dr. 
Cadwallader  Morris,)  and  left  Philadel- 
phia." 

He  then  returned  to  Marshallton,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  a  little  latter  we 
fmd  him  writing  to  Dr.  Morris:  "Since  I 
left  Philadelphia  I  have  scarce  enjoyed 
one  hour  of  contentment.     I  have  had  an 


aversion  to  this  part  of  the  country  for 
some  time,  but  especially  since  I  left 
Philadelphia.  I  would  go  to  s^a  or  any- 
where rather  than  live  in  this  dead  and  de- 
tested part  of  the  country  ;  but  pater  meus 
will  not  consent.  He  advises  me  to  con- 
tent myself  with  reducing  to  practice 
whatever  of  the  Esculapian  art  I  may  have 
acquired.  But  my  mind  is  constantly  with 
you  in  the  midst  of  sonic  agreeable  com- 
pany. The  truth  is,  I  am  naturally  of  a 
melancholy  disposition,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  of  anything  but  a  continued  scene 
of  discontent." 

In  answerto  this  Dr.  Morris  writes:  "lam 
sorry  to  See  that  you  are  stiil  in  a  state  of 
discontent  and  suppose  that  nothing  short 
of  the  company  of  those  ladies  with  whom 
you  have  attained  an  intimacy  will  make 
the  time  pass  agreeably  with  you.  You 
say  that  the  proximate  cause  of  your  un- 
easiness is  owing  to  want  of  employment. 
You  know,  my  dear  Moses,  that  all  things 
mast  have  a  beginning  and  so  must  your 
practice.  There  are  many  poor  people  in 
the  neighborhood  who  would  be  willing 
to  have  their  children  inoculated  (for 
small  pox),  but  can't  afford  the  current 
prices.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 
Possibly  as  a  result  of  this  suggestion 
we  find  that  after  staying  at  his  father's. 
doing  nothing  of  account  for  a  year,  and 
spending  another  year  keeping  a  sort  of 
apothecary  shop  in  Wilmington,  which,  he 
says,  "  came  to  nothing  and  less,"  that  in 
the  spring  of  17S2  he  "came  up  into  the 
country  and  inoculated  for  the  smallpox 
about  Londongrove,  making  his  home  at 
Samuel  Sharp's,  and  afterward  about 
Kennett  with  Dr.  Pierce,  making  a  home 
there." 

After  inoculation  was  over,  in  the 
spring  of  17S2,  lie  stayed  at  his  father's, 
professing  to  practice  medicine,  but 
really  doing  very  little,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  diary,  until  4th  month  27th,  1781. 
when  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  family 
of  his  uncle  Humphry.  The  years  17S2 
and  17S3  appear  to  have  been  unprofita- 
b'ly  spent,  and  his  diary  indicates  that  at 
that  time  he  was  drifting  into  idle  com- 
pany and  questionable  habits. 

He  was  now  26  years  of  age  and  up  to 
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this  time  we  see  nothing  in  his  career  to 
give  promise  of  future  distinction.  As  a 
sample  of  the  way  he  spent  his  time  we 
may  quote  the  following  : 

"  17S3,  Dec.  24.  Die  Mercurii.  Snow- 
ing. Went  to  Welsh's  ;  D.  Marshall  and 
A.  Baily  came  along,  going  to  election, 
and  took  me  along,  nolens  volens,  to  Car- 
penter's and  with  several  others  to  the 
Red  Lyon;  saw  several  people  ;  nothing 
very  material  ;  fighting,  damning,  etc. 
*  *  *  Col.  Hannum  there  ;  supped, 
drank  wine,  etc.,  and  all  came  down  the 
road  ;  our  company  came  to  Carpenter's 
and  stayed  all  night. 

"  25th,  Die  Jovis,  Christmas.  Got  up 
this  morning  between  10  and  tr  and  got 
breakfast  ;  then  got  to  sporting  and  pass- 
ed the  day. 

"1784,  Feb.  15.  Die  So/is.  My  resolu- 
tion is,  not  to  lose  sleep,  etc.,  for  the  fu- 
ture, nor  yield  to  any  persuasion  that  may 
be  a  means  of  bringing  upon  me  trouble 
and  disgrace. 

"March  iS.  Went  to  town  and  staid 
too  late  ;  mean  never  to  do  the  like  again  ; 
unless  I  break  off  connections  with  them, 
I  shall  be  ruined. 

"  19th,  Die  Veneris.  About  home  all 
day,  repenting." 

These  entries  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his 
character.  They  show  us  a  strong  man 
under  temptation.  They  also  show  us  that 
he  realized  his  peril,  and  we  may  antici- 
pate his  future  history  at  this  point  and 
say  that  after  entering  his  uncle's  family 
and  finding  congenial  employment  with 
him  in  botanical  work,  his  good  resolu- 
tions were  kept,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington's statement  that  in  middle  life  he 
was  "  a  remarkably  cautious,  conscien- 
tious, upright  man." 

Having,  therefore,  laid  aside  his  youth- 
ful follies,  and  having  found  occupation 
that  was  agreeable  and  suited  to  his  tal- 
ents, we  enter  upon  the  period  of  his 
scientific  work  from  17S4  to  1S01. 

In  Dr.  Darlington's  sketch  it  is  stated 
that  during  this  period  he  "  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  botanical  work."  While 
this  seems  to  have  been  true  in  a  large 
measure,  yet  his  diary  indicates  that  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  attend  the  sick. 


Under  date  of  June  25,  17S5,  John  Han- 
num, who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  West  Chester,  writes  : 

"  Esteemed  Friend,  Please  send  by  m\ 
dan- liter  Peruvian  bark  sufficient  for  t .-. 
or  three  doses  or  more,  and  a  gentle 
vomit  for  a  person  of  a  weak  constitution 
with  proper  directions  for  taking  them. 
With  respect,  I  remain,  Thy  friend, 

John  Hannum." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  when  Dr. 
Marshall  began  the  study  of  botany.  His 
intimacy  with  his  uncle  Humphry  and  , 
few  entries  in  his  diary  suggest  that  he  h  .  i 
made  a  beginning  before  he  entered  his 
uncle's  family,  and  in  17S6  the  latter,  in  -: 
letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Pre-  ! 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  solicits 
employment  for  Dr.  Marshall,  and  sug- 
gests that  if  the  society  should  want  any 
one  on  this  side  the  watei  to  explore  our 
western  region  in  search  of  botanical 
specimens,  fossils,  minerals  or  inflam- 
mables, that  Dr.  Marsh. til  would  be  wilii  ij 
to  serve  them,  and  states  that  he  is  "  well 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  botany." 

Humphry  Marshall  also  writes  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  17S5,  and  suggest-  t 
his  cousin  William  Bartram  and  hi" 
nephew,  Dr.  Marshall,  would  be  willing  t  1 
explore  the  western  part  of  the  Unite 
States  if  they  should  meet  with  proper 
encouragement,  and  thinks  that  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  or  possibly  Congress 
would  give  them  substantial  support. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  work  that 
the  elder  Marshall  had  mapped  out  foi 
him,  and  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Marsha!! 
was  favorable  to  such  an  undertaking,  tor 
in  i;dS  he  writes  to  Dr.  Lettsotn  :  "  t 
have  indeed  had  a  design  highly  favorable 
to  discoveries  in  view— a  journey  to  th- 
Mississippi  westward,  but  have  not  yet 
been  at  leisure  to  prosecute  it." 

He  had  already,  in  17S4,  taken  his  first 
trip  in  search  of  seeds  and  botanical  speci- 
mens. This  was  almost  immediately  after 
entering  the  family  of  his  uncle,  and  con- 
sisted in  going  to  Pittsburg  with  the 
wagons  and  returning  by  the  same  route. 
He  writes  from  Bedford  to  his  uncle  ' 
"We  have  been  among  the  pine  moun 
tains,  where  we  have  seen  cucumber  trees, 
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rhododendrons,  mountain  raspberries,  and 
yesterday  about  Juniata  the  broad-willow- 
le  ived  oak  and  the  redberried  elder.  In 
coming  along  I  have  seen  many  strange 
plants,  hut  may  be  chiefly  varieties  of  what 
we  have  already.  However,  I  shall  gather 
what  seed  I  can  of  any  such  or  bring  the 
plants." 

He  kept  a  journal  of  the  trip,  which  has 
been  preserved.  He  al-o  speaks  of  hav- 
ing seen  the  horse  chestnut  and  of  getting 
specimens  to  bring  home. 

I.n  17S6  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote  to  Hum- 
phry  Marshall  asking  for  a  hundred  weight 
of  the  fresh  roots  of  the  ginseng  on  the 
curing  of  which  he  wished  to  try  some 
experiments.  The  procuring  of  the  roots 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  .Marshall.  It  oc- 
cupied about  twenty  days,  and  necessi- 
tated his  going  into  the  Alleghanies  for 
them. 

The  following  extracts  may  be  of  in- 
terest. When  he  was  on  the  Juniata  he 
writes  : 

"  Die  So/is.  Dined  at  Freer's,  then 
came  up  the  river  near  a  mile  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Raystown  branch,  and  got 
upon  a  ridge  or  mountain  upon  which  was 
a  small  path,  which  I  followed  four  or  five 
miles  without  seeing  any  house  or  person. 
On  the  ridge  is  a  very  fine  prospect  ol 
large  mountains  on  every  side,  with  narrow 
gutters  of  valleys  winding  between  them. 
On  this  high  ridge  about  three  o'clock 
p.  m  ,  I  stopped  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt, 
unstopped  my  bottle  of  bitters,  which  was 
ready  to  burst  with  rarified  air,  and  with 
*  small  sup  of  bitters  and  one  of  my  cakes, 
refreshed  myself  and  proceeded.  I  went 
down  a  steep  hill  to  a  little  cabin  near  the 
river,  where  I  expected  further  direction, 
but  found  no  person  at  home,  therefore 
kept  on  a  path  to  the  river  side,  and  by 
reason  of  a  large  and  steep  hill  was 
obliged  to  cross  over  on  the  other  side, 
tt*here  I  tore  my  way  through  high  weeds 
*nd  spice-wood  bushes  a  mile  or  more 
!l"  the  mountain  came  close  into  the  river, 
obliging  me  to  cross  again.  I  made  an 
■attempt,  but  plunged  in  till  'my  horse  was 
"'most  taken  Off  his  feet ;  then  tacked  and 
came  out,  went  higher  and  crossed  by  a 
,:sh  dam  ;   water  belly  deep   and   rocky 


bottom.  Came  through  a  bottom  filled 
with  high,  weeds  of  almost  all  kinds. 
(  Mem.  Saw  here  the  three-leaved  sun- 
flower or  telphium,  and  lower  down  a  little 
arrow-leaved  colt's-foot.") 

Arriving  at  his  destination,  he  writes  : 

"Thus  situated  we  in  the  first  place 
struck  up  a  little  fire,  then  made  withe 
hobbles  and  put  them  upon  our  horses, 
and,  also  putting  upon  each  a  cow  bell, 
turned  them  loose  to  eat  leaves  We 
made  a  shelter  by  propping  up  with  a 
couple  of  small  sticks  to  an  angle  of  for- 
ty-five degrees,  a  piece  of  bark  about 
five  feet  in  length  which  had  lately  by 
some  person  or  other  been  stripped  en- 
tire from  the  body  of  a  neighboring  chest- 
nut. In  this  we  passed  the  night  in  a 
much  more  comfortable  manner  than  I 
expected.  Our  feet  indeed  were  unavoida- 
bly exposed  to  the  rain.  My  own,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  sheltered  by  my 
hat,  which  was  covered  with  oiled  cloth. 
In  the  morning,  after  drying  ourselves,  we 
took  some  meal  and  a  piece  of  chestnut 
bark  to  the  run,  washed  the  bark  a  little 
and  put  some  meal  into  the  hollow  side 
of  it.  I  dipped  up  water  with  a  hat, 
while  my  companion  kneeded  the  meal  to 
a  dough,  which  we  baked  in  the  ashes 
and  ate  with  our  cheese." 

He  returned  with  about  a  hundred 
weight  of  ginseng  roots,  and  charged  for 
them  an  English  crown  a  pound. 

Dr.  Marshall  soon  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  on  his  own  account,  especial- 
ly with  Dr.  Lettsom,  of  London.  In 
these  letters  he  sends  descriptions  of  new 
or  rare  plants  that  he  has  found,  and  oc- 
casionally ventures  to  suggest  a  name. 
One  of  these  descriptions  (  that  of  the 
talinum  teretifolium),  is  especially  praised 
by  Dr.  Darlington,  who  says  that  it  was 
written  long  before  the  plant  was  gener- 
ally known  to  the  botanists  or  published 
in  the  books,  and  adds  that  "from  dif- 
fidence or  want  of  opportunity  to  pub- 
lish many  of  the  discoveries,  much  of  the 
credit  really  due  to  Bartram,  Marshall  and 
Muhlenberg,  has  been  ascribed  to  or  ap- 
propriated by  European  botanists." 

About  this  time  we  find  Dr.  Marshal!  in 
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correspondence  with  Rev.  Henry  Muhl- 
enberg, of  I  ancaster,  Pa.  It  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  this  dinguished  botanist 
that  the  Marshallia,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
which  there  are  several  species  in  the 
South,  was  named  in  honor  of  Moses 
Marshall,  as  the  following  correspondence 
will  show.  The  first  letter  is  from  Muhl- 
enberg to  Dr.  Marshall  : 

"  Dear  Sik  :— I  beg  leave  to  inform  you 
that  the  new  edition  of  the  Genera  Lin- 
naei  is  safely  arrived.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  editor,  my  friend,  Dr.  Schreber, 
has  done  what  I  requested  of  him.  He 
has  given  your  name  to  a  hitherto  undes- 
cribed  plant  that  belongs  to  the  Syngene- 
sia,  which  he  names  the  UTarshaUia.  Give 
my  best  respects  to  your  uncle,  Mr  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  and  believe  me,  with 
great  esteem,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
Hexrv  Muhlenberg." 

In  the  collection  of  the  Marshall  papers 
in  the  possession  of  Gilbert  Cope,  I  have 
found  the  following  copy  of  the  reply  to 
this  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall : 

West  Bradford,  April  13,  1792. 

Reverend  Sir  :— I  have  just  received 
yours  of  the  9th  instant,  and  am  much 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ge- 
nera Planiarum.  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  honor  done  me  through  your  request 
by  Dr.  Schreber,  and  think  myself  but  too 
undeserving.  I  shall  be  pleased  in  your 
calling  on  your  intended  journey,  and 
hope  you  will  consider  my  uncle's  house 
as  a  welcome  stage.  I  am,  with  all  due 
respect,  your  much  obliged  friend, 

Moses  Marshall." 

I  have  given  this  correspondence  com- 
plete, as,  in  the  list  of  plants  named  for 
Chester  county  botanists,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Darlington  in  1S57,  we  find  the  following 
statement  : 

"The genus  Marshallia  was  so  named 
in  1791  by  Dr.  Schreber  in  honor  of  Hum- 
phry Marshall,  of  West  Bradford  town- 
ship." 

In  another  place  Dr.  Dariington  says 
that  the  plant  was  named  for  Humphry 
Marshall  and  his  nephew,  yet  the  above 
correspondence  indicates  that  Moses  Mar- 
shall alone  was  recognized   by  Schreber 


and  Muhlenberg  in  the  transaction,  f; 
may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
give  the  list  of  plants  named  for  Chest 
county  botanists,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington. In  addition  to  the  Marshall! 
which  was  the  first,  there  is  the  Baldwini  t, 
named  in  1S1S  by  Thomas  Xuttall  for  Dr 
William  Baldwin,  of  Nevvlin  township, 
who  accompanied  Major  Long  in  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  west,  and  died 
at  Franklin,  on  the  Missouri,  in  1S19 

The    first    Darlingtonia  was  dedic  •.:•■ 
in  1S25  by  Professor  DeCandolle,  of  Gen- 
eva, to  Dr.  Wm.  Darlington. 

The  genus  thus  proposed  was  merge  1 
into  a  prior  one,  and  a  second  Darling- 
tonia-was  established  on  a  rare  and  re- 
markable California  plant  by  Professor 
Torrey  in  1S50. 

The  genus  Tozcnsendia  was  named  1  - 
Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker  in  honor  of  David 
Townsend  in  1S55. 

A  sprcies  of  lichen,  the  Biatora  Mick- 
eneri,  was  named  by  Tuckerman  in  1S53 
in  compliment  to  Ezra  Miehener,  M.  D.. 
of  New  Garden  township. 

A  tree  of  tropical  growth  was  called 
the  Hoopesia,  in  compliment  to  Joshua 
Hoopes,  and  a  species  of  the  Townsendia 
has  been  called  the  Rothrockii  for  Dr. 
Rothrock.  There  may  be  others  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list. 

Dr.  Marshall's  correspondents  appear 
chiefly  to  have  been  Descemet,  of  Pari-  ; 
John  Reichert,  of  Belvidere  ;  Grim  woo  J. 
Hudson  &  Barrett,  and  Dr.  Lettsom,  of 
London  ;  Richard  Barnet,  of  Dublin  ; 
Thomas  Russell,  of  MiddSetown,  Con- 
necticut, and  Joseph  Watson,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  The  last  supplied 
him  with  many  southern  plants  for  ship- 
ment abroad.  In  addition  to  plants  he 
shipped  other  natural  objects,  as  shells, 
live  tortoises,-  frogs,  biro's'  eggs,  etc. 

His  letters  speak  of  many  trips  oi 
which,  the  Journal  has  not  been  preserved 
On  one  of  these  he  went  to  Pittsburg 
then  south  through  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, then  over  the  mountains  into 
South  Carolina  to  Charleston.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  into  the  western 
part  of  Georgia  and  returned  to  Charles- 
ton,   and    thence    by  water   to   Philadel- 
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, 4;ia,  and  says:  "Notwithstanding  the 
■Teat  fatigue,  danger  and  expense  in  trav- 
eling, I  have  in  contemplation  a  seond 
and  more  extensive  route." 

We  have  seen  that  Humphry  Marshall 
was  interested  in  having  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  explored  in  search  of 
plants   and   other  specimens  of  scientific 
interest,  and  that  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  to  Sir  Joseph   Banks,  stating  that 
his  nephew  was  willing  to  undertake  such 
a  trip.     We  also  know   that  for  at  least 
fifteen  years  before  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
expedition  started   for  this  purpose,  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  active  in  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  a  suitable  person  to   lead 
such  an  expedition  and  to  raise  the  funds 
to   defray   his   expenses.     The  following 
letters  from  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  of  much  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion.    In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Hum- 
phry   Marshall,  dated  May  27,   1792,   Dr. 
Wistar  inquires  :     "Has  Dr.  Marshall  any 
inclination  to  explore  the  country  west  of 
tiie  Mississippi  ?     If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him  when  he  comes  to  town."   And  on 
June    20th    he     writes    to    Dr.    Marshall  : 
"  Respected  Friend  : — By  a  conversation 
with  thy  uncle,  I  find  that  thee  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  some  gen- 
tlemen   here    to  have  our   continent  ex- 
plored in  a  Western  direction.     My  reason 
for  writing  at  present  is  to  inform  thee  of 
the  present  state  of  the  business.      Mr. 
Jefferson  and  several  other  gentlemen  are 
much  interested  and  think  they  can  pro- 
cure a  subscription  sufficient  to  insure  one 
thousand  guineas   as  a  compensation    to 
any  one  who  undertakes  the  journey  and 
can    bring   satisfactory    proof    of    having 
crossed  to  the  South  sea.     They  wish  the 
journey  to  be  prosecuted  up  the  Missouri, 
as  the  easiest  and  perhaps  most  interest- 
ing track     *     *     *     If  thee  has  any  incli- 
nation I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
come  to  town  immediately  and  converse 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  seems  principally 
interested.     I  am  confident  that  no  small 
matter  will  stop  them  if  thee  is  disposed 
to  engage  in  the  business.     At  any  rate 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  thee  as  soon  as 
possible,   and    am,   with    respect   for   thy 
uncle  and  thyself,  thy  assured  friend,  Cas- 
par Wistar,  Jr." 


My  friend,  James  Monaghan,  suggests 
that  this  letter  indicates  that  Dr.  Wistar, 
at  least,  considered  Dr.  Marshall  a  suitable 
person  to  lead  the  expedition,  which  after- 
ward became  known  to  history  as  that  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case.  Whether 
Dr.  Marshall  went  to  see  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  not,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Dr.  Wistar  wrote  to 
Dr.  Marshall,  "proposed  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  a  subscription  to 
engage  a  suitable  person  to  proceed  to  the 
north-west  coast  by  land,  and  Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis,  who  was  then  stationed 
at  Charlotteville,  in  Virginia,  was  engaged 
for  the  purpose.  M.  Michaux  was  to  be 
his  companion.  They  had  gone  on  their 
journey  as  far  as  Kentucky,  when  Michaux 
was  recalled  by  the  French  Minister  to 
pursue  in  other  quarters  his  botanical  re- 
searches, which  nut  a  stop  to  tiie  enter- 
prise." 

But  in  1S03  the  expedition  under  Lewis 
and  Clarke  set  out  and  proceeded  by  the 
same  route  up  the  Missouri,  a*  was  sug- 
gested in  Dr.  Wistar's  letter. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Reichert,  dated  De- 
cember 31,  1795,  Dr.  Marshall  says,  with 
reference  to  the  shipment  of  seeds  abroad: 
"There  was  nothing  forwarded  last  year 
for  these  reasons  :  The  present  war  and 
confusion  in  Europe  has  greatly  lessened 
the  demand  for  articles  in  this  way  ;  from 
this  and  other  causes  my  attention  and 
pursuits  have  been  otherwise  employed 
and  directed,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  uncertainty  and  precanousness  of 
safe  conveyance,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  determined  me  not  to  for- 
ward anything.  I  have  contemplated  to 
decline  this  business  altogether,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  for  the  next  season,  if  early 
orders  are  received,  they  may  be  complied 
with." 

The  "  other  cause  "  which  diverted  his 
attention  and  pursuits  was  probably  his 
appointment  as  Justice*  of  the  Peace, 
which  occurred  in  1796.  The  list  of  cases 
tried  before  him  and  of  the  marriages  at 
which  he  officiated,  have  been  preserved 
and  show  the  business  of  the  office  to 
have  been  considerable.     He  held  this  of- 
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fice  until  his  death.  That  he  did  not  at 
once  discontinue  the  business  of  shipping 
seeds  is  shown  by  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Russell,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1797  : 
"  I  may  observe  that  the  present  con- 
vulsed state  of  European  affairs,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  safe  transportation,  has 
given  a  considerable  check  to  business  of 
this  kind.  However,  a  kw  plants  of  the 
following  kinds  may  be  procured.  The 
average  price  of  a  general  collection  may- 
be about  ten  cents  per  root." 

Humphry  Marshall  died  in  1S01,  and  on 
his  death  a  considerable  part  of  his  farm 
west  of  the  Brandywine  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Marshall.  He  made  use  of 
the  water  power  in  the  Brandywine  and 
erected  a  stone  mill  and  dwelling  house. 
The  house  is  still  standing.  The  mill 
was  burned  a  few  years  ago.  The  vil- 
lage of  Northbrook,  which  was  formerly 


known  as  Marshall's  Mill,  stands  on  Ian 
once  owned  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  m\: 
is  still  owned  by  his  grandson,  Dr.   F  j 
ward  Marshall. 

After  Humphry  Marshall's  death  hi 
nephew  seems  to  have  discontinued  hi 
former  business,  ?s  well  as  his  scientif; 
work.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an; 
records  of  this  period,  except  some  at 
counts  which  refer  to  his  milling  busines 
and  are  of  no  particular  interest  to  _- 
He  was  married  about  1797,  to  Alice  Pc~ 
nock.  They  had  six  children,  who  hav 
left  a  numerous  progeny,  most  of  whon 
live  in  Chester  county.     He  died  in  1  Sij 

For  much  of  the  material  for  this  sketc 
I  am  under  obligations  to  the  gr^  : 
children  of  Dr.  Marshall,  Dr.  Edwar 
Marshall,  of  Northbrook,  and  Mrs.  Wi 
Ham  T.  Matlack.  I  am  also,  as  usu  . 
under  many  obligations  to  Gilbert  Copt 
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In  1632,  Charles  I.  of  England,  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  the 
Delaware-Maryland  peninsula  from  about  380  to  40s  north  latitude,  and 
also  the  territory  west  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  between  the  Potomac 
river  and  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  source  of  the  Potomac. 
Baltimore's  charter  contained  the  words  "hitherto  uncultivated." 
These  words  were  doubtless  meant  simply  to  be  a  description  of  the  land 
conveyed  in  the  charter,  and  not  to  restrict  the  grant  to  such  of  this 
territory  as  had  not  been  cultivated,  as  was  afterwards  contended,  for 
neither  the  King  nor  Baltimore  seems  to  have  known  that  the  year  be- 
fore this  grant  was  made,  a  small  Dutch  colony  had  settled  on  the  shore 
of  lower  Delaware,  on  Cape  Henlopen  opposite  to  Cape  May,  near 
where  the  town  of  Lewes  now  lies,  upon  laud  bought  oi  the  Indians. 
After  a  few  months  these  colonists  were  all  murdered  and  their  improve- 
ments entirely  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  But  this  abortive  little  settle- 
ment was  destined  to  trouble  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  colony  for 
many  years,  and  was  the  means  eventually  of  adding  one  more  state, 
Delaware,  to  the  American  Union. 

Lord  Baltimore's  first  colony  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
in  1634.  This  again  was  unfortunate,  for  had  he  at  this  time  settled 
the  Delaware  shore  his  title  to  that  territory  would  not  afterwards  have 
been  disputed,  and  the  present  State  of  Delaware  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  Maryland.. 

In  163S,  a  colony  of  Swedes  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware. 
still  unoccupied  by  Baltimore's  colony,  and  effected  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. They  prospered,  and  soon  extended  along  the  Delaware  up  into 
the  present  territory  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  Dutch  still  claimed  the 
Delaware  and  its  adjacent  territory,  from  Hudson's  discovery  of  this  bay 
and  river,  in  1609,  and,  when  after  the  death  of  its  great  king.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  power  of  Sweden  declined,  the  strong  Dutch  colony  of 
New  York,  in  1655,  sent  a  fleet  up  the  Delaware  and  subjugated  and 
annexed  the  Swedish  colony  there,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  region 
of  the  Delaware,  like  that  of  the  Hudson,  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  governor  at  New  York.  Lord  Baltimore  still  claimed  that  his 
territory  reached  to  the  Delaware  bay  and  up  along  that  bay  and  river 
to  400  north  latitude,  and  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch.  But  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to 
enforce  his  claims,  and  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  paid  no  attention  to  his 
protests. 

In  the  mean  time  great  events  were  transpiring  in  England.  In 
1642  war  broke  out  between  Charles  I.  and  those  of  his  subjects  who 
would  not  longer  submit  to  his  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  revolution 
was  headed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  all  time,  who,  in  a  few  years,  conquered  the  King,  and  in 
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!6_i9  he  was  beheaded.  Cromwell  reigned  under  the  title  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector until  his  death  in  1658.  His  son  Richard  could  not  maintain  his 
father's  position,  and  soon  made  way  for  Charles  II.,  son  of  Charles  I. 

In  1664  Charles  gave  his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  America — if  he  could  get  them.  James  sent  a  British  fleet 
over  to  New  York  and  took  it  and  soon  after  all  the  other  Dutch 
colonies  in  Amer:c3.  And  now  the  Dutch-Swedish  settlements  along 
the  west  shore  of  the  Delaware  bay  and  river  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  King's  brother. 

In  168 1,  to  cancel  a  debt  which  his  father  had  owed,  the  King  (still 
Charles  II.)  gave  to  William  Penn  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  It 
was  to  be  bounded  on  the  south  by  "  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance from  Xew  Castle  "  and  west  of  that  along  the  40th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude five  degrees  west  of  the  Delaware  river.  Its  uoithern  boundary 
was  to  be  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude.  New  Castle  was  the  capital  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  possessions,  and  it  was  his  influence  with  his  brother, 
the  King,  which  warded  off  the  encroachment  of  Penn  upon  his  north- 
ern borders  by  the  twelve  mile  circle. 

Just  where  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  lay  had  never  been  deter- 
mined, but  Penn  and  others  believed  that  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  head  of  Delaware  bay.  And  he  was  greatly  surprised  as  well  as 
greatly  disappointed  when  his  agent,  sent  over  to  determine  it,  reported 
that  the  40th  parallel  was  above  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill.  He  saw 
at  once  that  this  would  leave  him  no  good  harbor,  and  when  the  river 
was  closed  by  ice  it  would  close  all  access  to  his  colony,  a  matter  of  su- 
preme importance  when  the  only  practical  access  to  it  was  by  water. 
So,  before  coming  over  to  visit  his  new  estate,  Penn  persuaded  the  Duke 
of  York  to  convey  to  him  his  Dutch-Swedish  possessions. 

Thus  Penn  added  to  the  territory  which  King  Charles  had  given 
him,  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  and  it  may  be  added  here  that  for 
twenty  years  this  territory  was  an  integral  part  of  Pennsylvania,  its 
three  counties  sending  representatives  to  the  State  legislature  meeting  at 
Chester  and  Philadelphia.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Penn  granted  Dela- 
ware a  separate  legislature,  but  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  (  who 
was  always  Perm  or  one  of  his  descendants  )  continued  to  be  also  the 
Governor  of  Delaware  until  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  little 
State  was  finally  and  completely  separated  from  its  larger  neighbor. 

Lord  Baltimore  continued  to  object  to  being  thus  deprived  of  what 
he  believed,  and  what  was  really  intended  by  Charles  I.  to  be  a  part  of 
his  territory.  Finding  Penn  unyielding  he  appealed  to  the  King. 
Charles  II.,  who  gave  Pennsylvania  to  Penn,  died  early  in  1685,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  the  very  Duke  of  York  who  had 
added  the  Delaware  counties  to  Pennsylvania.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  King  James  decided  against  Lord  Baltimore  and  confirmed 
finally  Penn's  charter  to  the  three  lower  counties,  as  Delaware  was  then 
called. 

But  this  did  not  settle  the  location  of  the  main  southern  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland  claimed,  under  its  charter,  the  territory  up 
to  400  north  latitude,  which  would  give  to  it  Philadelphia  and  all  the 
early  Pennsylvania  settlements.  On  behalf  of  Pennsylvania  it  was 
claimed  that,  according  to  the  accepted  maps  of  the  day,  it  was  under- 
stood when  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  charters  were  granted  that 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude  crossed  about  the  head  of  the  Delaware  bay 
and,  therefore,  the  boundary  should  be  there.  It  was  also  contended 
that  Penn's  grant  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude, 
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or  really  at  the  39th  parallel.  The  controversy  continued  until  1732 
when  the  sons  of  Penn  (he  had  been  dead  for  years)  and  Lord  Baltimore 
came  to  a  final  and  permanent  agreement  as  to  how  their  boundary  lines 
were  to  be  run. 

This  was  as  follows :  Following  the  present  southern  boundary  of 
Delaware  to  a  point  half-way  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  thence  northward  (but  not  uecessarilv  nor  in  reality  exactly 
north)  in' such  direction  that  it  would  be  tangent  to  the  twelve  mile 
circle  about  New  Castle,  and  from  the  point  of  tangeucy  exactly  north 
until  it  reached  a  point  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
This  was  to  be  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Maryland,  from  which  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  extend  due  west  five  de- 
crees from  the  Delaware  river.  The  boundary  line  between  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  the  arc  of  the  twelve  mile  circle  about  New 
Castle,  curving  around  from  the  eastern  side  of  Maryland  to  the  Delaware 
river. 

This  explicit  agreement  ought  to  have  ended  the  controversy,  but 
the  next  Lord  Baltimore  tried  to  repudiate  the  bargain  ;  and  then  there 
was  much  delay  on  the  part  of  the  local  surveyors  in  locating  the 
boundaries. 

Finally,  in  1763,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  prominent 
English  mathematicians  and  surveyors,  were  engaged  to  come  over  to 
America  and  to  lay  out  the  lines.  They  reached  Philadelphia  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Early  in  1764  they  ran  a  line  due  west  from 
South  street,  then  the  southern  limit  of  the  city,  thirty-one  miles  from 
the  Delaware  river.  They  crossed  the  West  Chester  and  Wilmington 
road  about  one  mile  south  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 
the  line  ending  at  a  spot  between  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  near  the 
Chester  County  Almshouse  on  the  farm  now  belonging  to  Henry  Harlan. 
There  they  planted  a  stone,  still  standing  and  yet  known  as  "  The  star- 
gazer's  stone.''  Thence  they  measured  due  south  fifteen  miles  and  were 
in  the  latitude  of  the  dividing  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon.  Along  this  line  they  ran  a  few 
miles  west  until  they  were  about  where  they  supposed  the  corner  of 
Maryland  must  be. 

They  then  went  to  the  southern  end  of  Delaware  and  starting  from 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  State,  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  they  re- 
determined its  western  boundary  up  to  where  it  touched  the  twelve-mile 
circle  which  had  been  laid  out  around  the  northern  end  of  the  state. 
From  here  they  ran  due  north,  (instead  of  a  little  west  of  north  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Delaware  runs  up  to  this  point)  up  to  the  line  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Here  they  planted  a  stone  to  establish 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Maryland. 

From  this  corner  they  laid  out  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania due  west  until,  in  the  fall  of  1767,  they  had  crossed  the  Mon- 
ongahela  and  were  within  twenty-two  miles  of  the  end  of  the  five  degrees 
from  the  Delaware  river  where  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state  was  to 
be  fixed,  where  they  came  to  an  Indian  war-path.  Here  the  Indians. 
who  had  for  some  time  been  suspicious  of  their  movements,  bade  them 
stop.  They  did  so,  and  there  the  work  of  Mason  and  Dixon  ended. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  was  not  run  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  by  American  seieutists— David  Rittenhouse  was  one  of 
them  and  Col.  Andrew  Porter  of  Montgomery  County,  father  oi 
Covernor  Porter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  grandfather  of  Gen.  Horace 
Porter  of  New  York,  being  also  connected  with  this  later  expedition. 
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There  are  some  curious  features  about  these  boundary  lines  that 
may  be  of  interest.  About  five  miles  south  of  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Maryland  is  the  tangent  point,  where  the  boundary  line  which  has 
been  running  up  in  a  somewhat  north-westerly  direction  between  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  touches  the  twelve-mile  circle.  At  this  point  it 
changes  its  direction  to  one  due  north.  This  change  of  direction  cuts  a 
narrow  segment  of  the  circle  off  on  the  west  side  of  the  straight  line.  I; 
is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  long  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  wide 
at  the  middle.  This,  by  the  original  agreement,  is  a  part  of  Delaware. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  segment  is  the  point  of  the  "famous  little  tri- 
angle of  Pennsylvania,  which  thrusts  itself  down  like  a  wedge  between 
the  north  and  south  boundary  of  Mary-land  and  the  Delaware  boundarv 
curving  away  from  it.  This  triangle  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at 
the  upper  end  and  three  and  a-half  miles  long,  containing  about  eight 
hundred  acres.  In  it  is  the  village  of  Mechanicsville,  ..'which  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  post-office),  and  several  sets  of  farm  buildings. 

This  triangle  of  land  is  legally  a  part  of  London  Britain  township, 
Chester  county,  and  has  thus  been  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  ever  since  the 
boundaries  were  settled.  But.  strange  to  say,  'its  inhabitants  have 
always  considered  themselves  as  residents  of  Delaware,  they  have  voted 
and  paid  taxes  in  that  state,  and  crimes  committed  there" have  alwavs 
been  punished  by  Delaware  laws  and  in  Delaware  courts.  Neither 
Pennsylvania  nor  the  county  nor  township  to  which  it  belongs,  has  ever 
exercised  any  jurisdiction  over  it.  One  of  its  inhabitants,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  was  once  a  member  of  the  Delaware  legislature,  and.  it  is  said, 
by  his  vote  prevented  Delaware  from  freeing  her  slaves. 

The  arc  of  the  twelve-mile  circle  which  lies  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  was  not  run  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  because  they  were  em- 
ployed only  to  run  the  lines  between  Peun's  possessions— that  is  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware — and  Maryland.  This  curve  was  laid  out  in 
1 701  by  Isaac  Taylor  of  Chester  county,  and  Thomas  Pierson  of  New- 
castle county,  Delaware,  just  before  the  three  Delaware  counties  obtained 
a  separate  legislative  government.  It  was  not  resurveyed  ;  except  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  western  end  of  it  in  1S49  by  Col.  Graham)  until 
1S93,  when  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  having  ap- 
pointed a  joint  commission  to  resurvey  and  re-establish  the  New  Castle 
circle,  they  secured  Mr.  W.  C.  Hodgkins,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survev, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Philadelphia! 
Hon.  R.  I-:.  Monaghan,  of  Chester  county,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Miller,  of 
Delaware  county,  were  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioners,  and  Hon. 
Thos.  F.  Bayard  was  one  of  the  Deiuwaie  Commissioners. 

They  found  that  the  original  line  had  been  inaccurately  run,  and 
that  a  true  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  twelve  mile  radius,  centering  at  the 
Court  House  steeple  in  New  Castle,  would  lie  wholly  in  Delaware,  an  1 
its  eastern  end  would  be  more  than  half  a  mile  further  down  the  Dela- 
ware river  than  the  recognized  State  line.  This  would  give  Pennsylvania 
about  five  thousand  acres  of  land  which  had  always  been  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Delaware. 

The  Commissioners  had  no  authority  and  did  not  attempt  to  make 
this  change.  They  were  simply  to  redetermine  and  mark  accurately  and 
plainly  the  original  boundary  line.  This  they  did  according  to  the'  be-: 
obtainable  information,  setting  up  boundary  stones  at  the  end  of  each 
half  mile. 

The  Commissioners  decided  that  the  main  southern  boundary  o:' 
Pennsylvania  should  run  east  until  it  intersected  the  New  Castle  circle, 
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thus  ceding  the  wedge  of  land  jutting  down  from  Pennsylvania  between 
Maryland  and  Delaware  to  Delaware.  But  this  action  of  theirs  was 
unauthorized  by  law,  and  this  triangle  will  continue  to  belong  legally  to 
Pennsylvania  until  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  agree  to  the  cession.  But  until  that 
time  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  practically  a  part  of  Delaware. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  an  important  boundary  between  two  great 
States,  and  which,  as  the  dividing  line  between  slavery  and  freedom",  be- 
came the  most  famous  line  in  our  history,  but  whose  importance  on  this 
account  is  now  happily  gone. 


SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY 

OF 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


READ  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  WE  BOROUGH, 

By    GILBERT    COPE, 
10th  Ito.  nth,  1S00. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  may  claim  priority  over 
the  other  counties  of  this  Commonwealth, 
in  that,  as  originally  constituted,  it  con- 
tained the  seat  of  justice  for  the  whole 
province,  pr  or  to  The  charter  to  William  t'enn. 
The  records  of  the  Court  held  at  Upland  com- 
mence .  in  1676,  and  with  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  in  10.S2.  the  name  was  changed 
from  Upland  to  Chester,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  county  seat  of  Chester  county  for  more  than 
a  century.  With  the  progress  of  settlements  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  and  the  increase  of 
population,  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  county 
seat  at  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the 
county  became  more  and  more  felt.  At  length,  on 
January  28,  1766.  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
Assembly,  asking  for  an  act  to  erect  a  court  house. 
and  for  the  holding  of  the  courts  as  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  county  as  might  be.  Other  petitions  and 
counter  petitions  were  addressed  to  that  body,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  at  this  thne.  and  in  the 
coming  years  the  thoughts  of  the  people  were  much 
occupied  with  the  incidents  leading  to  the  War  of 
tr^  Revolution. 

In  177!)  the  subject  was  again  agitated,  and  at 
length,  in  the  following  year,  an  act  was  passed 
by  which  certain  trustees  were  appointed  to  pur- 
chase ground  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings. 
These  obtained  a  lot  in  the  present  borough  of 
Downingtown.  from  Rosanna  Sheward,  but  for 
some  reasons  made  no  further  proceedings  toward 
carrying  out.  the  purpose  of  their  appointment.  The 
county  seat  having  been  subsequently  fixed  in  17S4 
at  the  present  location,  the  sale  of  the  lot  in  Down- 
ingtown was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Assembly, 
passed  March  3.  17SS. 

While  the  following  details  of  the  legislation  on 
the  subject  may  be  thought  tedious,  yet  if  seems 
desirable  at  ibis  time  to  gather  n\i  full  particulars 
of  the  establishment  of  our  seat  of  justice. 

(    38    ) 
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JOURNAL   OF   THE   ASSEMBLY,   ITT'J. 

Feb.  20.  A  petition  from  six  hundred  and  >ixty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester  county,  setting  forth 
lie  inconveniences  attending  the  seat  of  justice  re- 
maining at  the  extreme  end  of  the  county,  and 
praying  the  house  to  pass  an  act  for  removing  it 
to  a  more  central  part  thereof,  was  read,  and  or- 
dered  to  lie  »D   the  table. 

April  1.  The  petition  of  a  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Chester,  praying  that  the  seat  of 
justice  may  be  removed  to  a  inure  central  part  of 
the  county,  was  read  the  second  time,  and  thereupon 

Resolved,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  said 
petition  be  postponed  until  the  twdfth  day  after  the 
next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  clerk 
of  this  house  is  enjoined  to  publish  this  resolve  in  the 
public  newspapers  ot"  this  city,  for  the  information 
of  all  persons  concerned. 

Sept.  15.  Agreeable  to  an  order  of  the  last  sitting 
of  this  house,  a  number  of  petitions  from  the 
county  of  Chester,  praying  that  the  seat  of  justice 
may  be  removed  to  a  more  central  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, were  read  again,  and  considered,  and  thereupon 
it  was  ordered  that  the  representatives  of  the  said 
county  bring  in  a  bill  agreeable  to  the  prayer  of 
the  said  petitions. 

Sept.  17.  Agreeable  to  leave  given  the  represen- 
tatives for  the  county  of  Chester,  brought  iu  a  bill 
intituled  "An  act  to  enable  to 

build  a  new  courthouse  and  prison  in  the  county 
of  Chester,  and  sell  their  old  courthouse  and  prison 
iu  the  borough  of  Chester,"  which  was  read  the 
first  time  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  con- 
sideration and   a   second  reading. 

Sept.  25.  The  bill  intituled  "An  act  to  enable 
William  Clingan,  esquire.  Peter  Hartman,  John 
KiukeaJ,  Thomas  Heslop  and  William  Brooks,  gen- 
tlemen, to  build  a  new  courthouse  and  prison  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  and  sell  the  old  courthouse 
and  prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester,"  was  read  the 
second  time,  and  being  debated  by  paragraphs,  was 
ordered  to  be  transcribed  for  a  third  reading, 
and  in  the  meantime  printed  for  public  considera- 
tion. 

Oct.  2.  A  remonstrance  from  eighteen  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chester  county,  against  the  bill  for 
removing  the  courts  of  justice  to  a  more  central 
part  of  the  county,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

A  petition  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-sis  inhab- 
itants of  the  county  of  Chester,  praying  that  the 
seat  of  justice  may  be  removed  to  a  central  part 
of  the  county,  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  tabic. 

Oct.  10.  Resolved,  That  the  following  bills  he. 
and  they  are  hereby  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  next  general  assembly,  at  their  first 
sitting,  viz.  3d  "An  act  to  enable  William  Ciingan, 
esquire,  Peter  Hartman.  John  Kinkead,  Thomas 
Heslop  and  William  Brooks,  gentlemen,  to  build 
a  new  court  house  and  prison  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  sell  the  old  court  house  aud  prison  in 
the  borough  of  Chester." 

Nov.  23.  The  bill  for  removing  the  court  of  jus- 
tice,  in  Chester  county,   to  a   mere   central   part  of 
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the  said  county,  published  for  consideration  by 
the  late  house  of  assembly,  and  by  them  recom- 
mended to  tins  house,  together  with  sundry  peti- 
tions, for  and  against  the  said  bill,  were  read, 
whereupon 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will,  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday after  their  next  meeting:,  hear  the  parties  in- 
terested, and  if  any  persons  have  any  objection  they 
are  to  appear  on  said  day,  and  shew  cause  why  the 
same  should  not  he  enacted  into  a  law:  And  the 
clerk  of  this  house  is  ordered  to  publish  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  news-papers  0/  this  city 

1780,  Feb.  2.  Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  house  took  up  the  bill  for  the  removal  of 
Chester  court-house. 

A  petition  from  forty-two  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chester  county,  praying  that  the  bill  printed  for 
consideration,  by  the  late  house  of  assembly,  for 
removing  the  courts  of  justice  to  a  central  part  of 
the  said  county,  may  bo  passed  into  a  law,  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sundry  petirions  signed  by  six  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
praying  that  the  courts  of  justice  may  not  be  re- 
moved from  thu  borough  of  Chester  as  proposed  by 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  published  for  consideration, 
by  the  late  house  of  assembly,  was  read,  ami  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table.  But  some  objection  being 
made  to  the  authenticity  of  divers  of  the  names 
subscribed  to  the  said  petitions,  the  same  were  re- 
ferred to  the  members  of  the  county  of  Chester,  to 
give  their  several  opinions  thereon. 

Feb.  o.  On  re-considering  of  the  minute  of  No- 
vember the  twenty  third,  it  appeared,  that  the  day 
therein  appointed  for  entering  on  the  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  courthouse  in  the  county  of  Chester. 
might  be  understood  to  be  Wednesday  next,  as  some 
might  include,  and  others  exclude  the  first  Wednes- 
day on  which  the  present  sitting  met.  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  further  consideration  be  re- 
ferred till  next  Wednesday. 

Feb.  0.  Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  the 
house  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  the  several  petitions  for  andagainst  the 
same,  the  names  thereto  being  counted,  there  ap- 
peared for  the  removal  529;  against  it  437.  And  the 
bill  being  read  the  second  time,  and  debated  by 
paragraphs,  was  ordered  to  be  transcribed  for  the 
third  reading,  and  in  the  mean  time  printed  for  con- 
sideration. 

March  7.  Sundry  petitions  signed  by  159  inhabi- 
tants of  Chester  county,  praying  the  bill  for  remov- 
ing the  courts  of  justice  of  thai  county,  may  p:!ss 
into  a  law,  were  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sundry  petitions  signed  by  150  inhabitants  of 
Chester  county,  against  the  removal  of  the  said 
courts  of  justice,  were  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

March  14.  The  bill  entitled.  "An  act  to  enable 
Wi'diam  Cling-an,  Thomas  Bull,  John  Kinkoad. 
Roger  Kirk.  John  Sellers,  John  Wilson  and  John 
Davis,  to  build  a  new  court  house  and  prison,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  and  to  sell  the  oh!  court-house 
aud  prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester,"  was  read 
the   third   time,    and   being   debated    by    paragraphs. 


svns  ordered  to  be  engrossed  in  order  to  be  en&cttstt 
into  a  law. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  are  as  follows: 

Yeas.  Yeas. 

1.  William  Hollingsbead,  "23.  .Times   Dixon, 

2.  Jacob    Schreiner,  24.  Matthew  Dill, 

3.  M  chael    S.iibut,  25.  John   Orr, 

4.  Charles  W.  Peale,  2ri.  David    Kennedy, 

5.  Robert   Knox.  27.  Jonathan   Hove, 

6.  Samuel    Mechlin  28.  Abraham    Smith, 

7.  Gerardus   Wynkoop,  -3.  Will  am  Harr.s, 
S.  Benjamin  Foil,  30.  Frederick  Watts, 
f.  William    Scott,  3"i.  Ephraim  Steel, 

10.  David    Thomas,  32.  Valentine   Eckart, 

11.  James    Boyd,  33.  Christian  Lower, 

12.  Patrick  Anderson,  34.  Jonathan    Jones, 

13.  Joseph  Parke,  35.  Peter    Rhoads, 
1!.  John    Hi:  ris  36.  John   Ralston, 

15.  James  Anderson,  37.  Christopher  Wagner, 

lrt.  John    Smi  ey,  38.  John    Burd, 

17.  John   Gilchreest,  39.  Joseph    Powell, 

IS.  Christopher  Kucher,  40.  Robert   Mai     i 

19.  James    Cunningham.  41.  William  Montgomery, 

20.  William    Porter,  42.  John    Proctor, 

21.  James    Jacks.  43.  Isaac  Mason. 

22.  John    Whitehiil, 

Nays.  Nays. 

1.  Joseph    McClean,  S.Henry   Hayes, 

2.  Edward  Heston,  9.  John    Fulton, 

?,.  William    Coates,  10.  Sketehly   Mi  rton, 

4.  Daniel    Heester,  11.  William  Brown.  Jr., 

5.  Joseph   Blower,  12.  David   Dunwoody, 

6.  Arthur    Watts,  13.  John  Van  Campen. 

7.  Joseph   Savage, 

(Of  the  Chester  county  members  David  Thomas. 
.Twines  Boyd,  Patrick  Anderson.  Joseph  Parke  and 
William  Harris  appear  to  have  voted  for.  and  John 
Fulton.  Henry  Hayes  and  Sketehly  Morton,  against 
the  hill.) 

March  20.  Tbe  bill  intituled,  "An  act  to  enable 
William  Clinghan,  Thomas  Bull.  John  Kinkead. 
Roger  Kirk.  John  Sellers,  John  Wilson  and  Joseph 
Davis  to  build  a  new  court  house  and  prison  in  the 
county  o?  Chester,  and  to  sell  the  old  court  house 
and  prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester,"  was  brought 
in  engrossed,  and  being  compared  at  the  table,  was 
enacted  into  a  law.  and  the  speaker  directed  to  s'gn 
the  same. 

THE   ACT   PROVIDING    FOR    REMOVAL   OF 
COUNTY  SEAT. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Act. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  this  House,  that 
the  holding  of  the  Courts  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace.  Common  Pleas,  Nisi  Frius,  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  for  the 
county  of  Chester,  in  the  borough  of  Chester,  is  v>ry 
Inconvenient  and  burthensome  to  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  county,  as  the  situation  "t 
said  borough  is  at  the  extreme  corner  of  said  county; 
and  that  it  would  be  very  commodious,  and  much  for 
the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  if  the 
several  courts  were  h-kl  at  a  more  central  part  of 
said  county. 

IT.  Pe  it  therefore  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted. 
That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said 
William  Clinsan,  Thomas  Bull,  John  tvinkead,  Roger 
Kirk.  John  Sellers.  J<;hn  Wilson  and  Joseph  Davis,  or 
anv  four  or  more  of  them,  to  purchnsi  and  take  as- 
purance  to  them,  and  choir  h>irs,  or  a  piece  of  land, 
situate  In  some  convenient  place  of  th  •  said  county, 
in  trust  and  for  the  use  of  said  county,  and  tnereon 
to  build  and  erect  or  cause  to  be  built  and  erected,  a 
court-house  and  prison,  suiliciem  to  accommodate 
the  public  service  of  the  said  county  and  for  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  the  .said  inhabitants. 

I1T  An.',  be  it  enacted,  That  when  the  said  court- 
house and  prison  shall  be  erected  as  aforesaid,  that 
from  th-  nceforth  the  several  Courts  of  General  Quar- 
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Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  for  the  said 
county,  shall  be  holden  and  kept  at  the  said  court- 
house, when  the  same  is  built  and  erected  in  the 
place  so  to  be  provided  as  aforesaid. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  that  the  said  William  Clingan,  Thomas- 
Bull,  John  Kinkead,  Roger  Kirk,  John  Sellers,  John 
Wilson  and  Joseph  Davis,  or  any  Tour  or  more  of 
them,  shall  have  full  power  to  expose  to  sale,  by 
public  vendue,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  old  court- 
house, prison  and  work-house,  with  all  and  singular 
the  appurtenances  and  hereditaments  thereunto  be- 
longing, situate  in  the  borough  of  Chester  aforesaid, 
and  to  give  assurances  to  the  heirs  ana  assigns  of 
the  purchaser  or  purchasers  for  ever;  and  the  monies 
therefrom  arising  shall  be  appropriated  ti  ••.  paj 
ing  for  the  lands  to  be-  purchase'!  and  the  new  curt- 
house  and  prison  to  be  built  in  the  said  place,  so  as. 
aforesaid   to  be  provided. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  defray- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  expences  and  charge  of  pur- 
chasing the  land,  building  and  erecting  the  said 
court-house  and  orison,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  commi  sioners  and  assessors  of  said  county, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  to  assess  and  levy  so  much 
money  as  the  said  Trustees,  or  any  four  of  them, 
shall  judge  necessarv  for  Paying  the  remainder  afore- 
said of  purchasing  the  land  and  finishing  the  said 
court-house  and  prison,  and  they  ate  hereby  required 
so  to  do.       —Recorded  in  Law  Book,  vol.  I,  page  3t3. 

DIFFICULTY  IN  GETTING  COMMISSIONERS 
TO  ACT. 
la  Assembly,  Feb.  12,  1TS4: 
A  petition  from  sundry  inhabitants  of  Chester 
county  was  read,  setting  forth  that  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  aet  of  Assembly,  passed  in  March.  1TS0. 
to  dispose  of  the  court  house,  jail  and  work  house. 
in  the'  borough  of  Chester,  and  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  ground  in  some  convenient  place,  mere  central, 
for  holding  of  courts,  occ.  living  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other,  makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  together  to  act.  more  especially  as 
some  of  them  have  refused  to  take  the  trust  upon 
them;  therefore  praying  the  House  will  be  pleased 
to  pass  a  supplement  to  said  act.  appointing  new 
commissioners,  who  live  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  fix  the  place  for  such  buildings.  Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

Feb.  IS.  The  petition  from  divers  inhabitants  of 
Chester  county,  read  yesterday,  was  read  the  second 
time. 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Mc- 
Conanghy  and  Mr.  Lutz  be  a  committee,  to  make 
report  thereon. 

March  5.  The  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, February  13  last,  reported  a  bill,  entituled  "A 
supplement  to  an  act.  eutituled  'An  act  to  enable 
William  Clingan.  Thomas  Bull,  John  Kinkead. 
Roger  Kirk.  John  Sellers.  John  Wilson  and  Joseph 
Davis,  to  build  a  new  court  house  and  prison  in 
the  comity  of  Chester,  and  sell  the  old  court  house 
and  prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester,  which  was 
read  the  first  time,  an  i  ordered  t,.  lie  on  the  table. 

March  <;.  The  hill,  entituled  "A  Supplement  to 
rhe  Act.  entituled  "An  Act  to  enable  William 
Clingan.  Thomas  Bull.  John  Kinkead.  Roger  Kirk, 
John  Sellers,  John  Wilson  and  Joseph  Davis,  to 
build  a  new  court  house  ami  prison  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  sell  the  old  court  house  and  prison  in 
the  borough  of  Chester."  was  read  the  second  time, 
and  debated  by  paragraphs.  , 
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Ordered,  That  it  be  transcribed,  and  in  the  mean 
time  printed  for  public  consideration. 

March  22.  The  bill  en ti ruled  "A  supplement  to 
the  Act,  entituled  "An  Act  to  enable  William  Cling- 
an  (&c.),"  having  b<-en  brought  in  engrossed,  wis 
compared  at  the  table: 

And  en  the  question.  '"Shall  the  said  bill  be  enact- 
ed into  a  law?"  the  yeas  and  nays  were  culled  by 
Mr.  D.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Magoffin,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows, v  •'/.: 

Yeas  Yeas. 

1.  John   Steinmetz.  22.  Edward  J  nes, 

2.  ■>  h  ms    Shields,  S3.  Abraham    Scott, 
3    Math   v.    Ho  gate,            24.  Matthias    Slough, 

4.  Thomas  Rei  3  ,  25.  Joseph  Work. 

5.  James    Morris,  2<"..  Adam    Hubley, 

6.  Henry    Hill,  27.  Wi.iam   Parr. 

7.  Thomas  Long.  2S.  J  s-.ph  Mi  g  mm 

8.  Joseph    Thomas,  29.  Philip   Gardner, 
y    Jos°ph   Savitz,  30.   William  Brown, 

1".  John    Ciark,  (Carlisle^, 

11.  Richard  Rue,  31.  Frederick  Watts, 

12.  Evan    Evans.  :2    J..m.s    J  Ir  s  n, 

13.  John  Hannum.  33.  John   Carothers, 

14.  Richard  Willing,  34.  William  Brown 
15    Thomas    Pons  (Cumberland). 

16.  Nicholas  I.utz,  35.   Rob.  rt  Whitehitl, 

17.  Abraham   Lincoln.  "<>.  William   Maelay, 

15.  J   cob   Arndt,  27.    Thomas  Morion, 
10.  James  Hartzell,  3s.  Richard    Wallace, 

20.  Robert   Cluggage,  ?9.  John   Stephenson. 

21.  Thomas   Bull, 

Nays.  Nays. 

1.  Samuel  Ashmead,  9.  Robert  MePherson, 

2.  David    Thomas,  1".  Dav.'d  McConaughy, 

3.  Joseph   Parke.  11.  Abraham    Smith, 

4.  William    Brown,  12.  Ci  ristian   Lower, 

5.  James   Mercer,  13.  John  Rice, 

6.  John    Craig-,  14.  Robert   Brown. 

7.  Adam  Oil).  15.  George    Woods. 
S.  John  Hay, 

(Of  the  members  from  Chester  county.  Evan 
Evans.  John  Hannum..  Richard  Willing.  Thomas 
Potts.  Thomas  Bull  and  Edward  Jones  voted  for. 
and  David  Thomas  and  Joseph  Parke  against  the 
bill.) 

A    SECOND    ACT    PASSED. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Act: 

A  Supplement  to  an  act,  entituled  "An  Act  to  enable 
William  Clingan,  Thomas  Bull,  John  Kinkead,  Roger 
Kirk,  John  .sellers,  John  Wilson  and  Joseph  Davis. 
to  build  a  new  court  house  and  prison  in  the  county 
of  Chester  and  sell  the  old  court  house  and  prison 
in  the  borough  of  Chester." 

Sect.  I.  Whereas  the  act.  entituled  "An  Act  to  en- 
able William  Clinsran  Thomas  Bull.  John  Kinkead. 
Roger  Kirk,  John  Sellers.  John  Wilson  and  Josepi 
Davis,  to  build  a  new  court  house  and  prison  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  and  sell  the  old  court  house  and 
prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester,"  passed  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  hath  not  been 
carried  into  execution  by  the  commissioners  therein 
namrti. 

Sect.  IT.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
met.  and  bv  ;he  authority  of  the  same.  That  John 
Hannum.  esquire,  John  Taylor,  esquire,  and  John 
Jacobs  be,  and  they  hereby  are.  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  for  the  purpose  p..  n  ioned  rid 
expressed  In  Th--  act,  entituled  "An  Act  to  enable  Wil- 
liam CI  nsran."  (etc.*  and  that  they,  or  any  two  of 
them,  shall  be.  and  they  hereby  are,  empowered  and 
authi  nzed  to  carry  the  said  act.  and  evt  ry  part  th  re- 
or.  into  execution,  as  fully  ami  amply,  as  by  tne 
before  mentioned  act  the  said  William  CI 
Thorns  Bull.  J(  hn  Kinkead.  Roger  Kirk.  John  tel- 
lers, John  Wilson  and  Joseph  Davis,  or  any  four  of 
them,   might  or  could  have  done. 
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pressors  are  Tequired  to  assess  ami  levy  so  much 
money  as  the  trustees  for  building  the  said  new 
■court  house,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  judge  neces- 
sary, after  selling  the  old  court  house  and  prison; 
and  praying  relief  in  the  premises.  Ordered  to  lie 
■on  the  table. 

Fell.  19.  The  petitions  of  divers  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Chester,  read  December  15th  last,  and 
February  loth:  and  the  memorial  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  said  county,  read  yesterday,  were 
■severally  read  the  second  time. 

Ordered.  That  they  be  referred  to  the  members 
from  Chester  County  to  report  a  bill  if  they  deem 
it  necessary. 

March  3.  Divers  memorials  ami  petitions,  from 
a  i;uml<-r  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  comity  of  Ches- 
ter, were  read,  remonstrating  against  the  act  for 
removing  the  courts  of  justice  within  the  said  coun- 
ty: and  praying  they  may  be  heard  before  this 
House,  or  a  committee  thereof,  ami  the  act  sus- 
pended or  repealed.     Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  4.  The  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, reported  a  hill,  entitled  "An  act  to  suspend  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth. 
entitled.  'A  supplement  to  an  act.  entitled,  'An  act 
to  enaole  William  Clincan,  Thomas  Hull.  John 
Kinkead.  Roger  Kirk.  John  Sellers.  John  Wilson 
and  Joseph  Davis  to  build  a  new  Court  Hou-s  and 
Prison  in  the  County  of  Chester,  ami  sell  the  old 
Court  Douse  an  1  Prison  in  the  borough  of  Ches- 
ter.' "  which  was  read  the  first  time,  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

March  1(5.  The  bill, entitled,  "An  act  to  suspend 
■an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  act  (&c.).' " 
was  read  the  second  time,  and  debated  by  para- 
graph-. Ordered,  that  it  be  transcribed,  and  in 
the  mean  time  printed  for  public  consideration. 

March  20.  The  bill,  entitled  "An  act  to  suspend 
an  act,  etc.,"  was  read  the  third  time,  and  debated 
by  paragraphs. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  engrossed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  enacted  into  a  law. 

March  80.  The  following  bills  having  been  brought 
in  engrossed,  were  severally  compared  at  the  tahle. 
enacted  into  laws,  and  the  Speaker  directed  to  sign 
the  same,  viz.: 

'"An  acT  to  suspend  an  act  of  General  Assembly 
(&c.),"  and  two  others. 

(The  yeas  and  nays  on  this  bill  are  not  given  in 
the  published  journal  of  the  House.) 

REPEAL  OF  THE  ACT  OF  REMOVAL. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act: 

Sect.  1.  Whereas  it  appears  from  a  variety  of  peti- 
tions, remonstrances,  memorials  and  papers,  pre- 
sented to  and  laid  before  the  late  and  present  House 
of  Assembly,  by  a  very  large  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Chester,  that  a  very 
great  and  general  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness  pre- 
vails and  subsists  among  the  greater  part  of  the  good 
people  of  the  said  county  with  the  said  act,  and  the 
intended  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  from  the 
ancient  borough  of  Chester  to  the  Turk's  head  in 
Goshen  townsh.p.  in  the  same  countv.  'he  place  men- 
tioned in  the  s.ud  recited  act.  and  with  the  ertetion 
of  a  Court  house  and  Prison  there:  nnd  with  the  un- 
limited, dangerous  and  unprecedented  powers  claimed 
by  the  Commissioners  ur.iler  the  said  act,  and  have 
humbly  prayed  that   the  said  recited  act  and   the  act 
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to  which  the  same  fs  a  Supplement  may  be  repeale.? 
or  suspended. 

■Sect.  II.  And  whereas  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable 
that  the  grievances  of  which  the  e©od  r, .,>:•:.  ,,f  the 
said  county  complain  should  be  redressed.  Therefore 
in  order  to  restore  tranquility  to  the  said  county 
of  Chester,  .-.ml  to  ease  the  mir.ds  of  the  good  citizens 
and  inhabitants  thereof: 

Sect.  111.  lie  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  trie  Representatives  of  the  Fretmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  t'ennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  by  the-  authority  of  the  same.  Tha't 
tne  said  recited  art  entitled  "Supplement  to 
an  Art  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  Wil- 
liam Ciingan,  Thomas  Bull,  John  Kinkea  I 
Roarer  Kirk.  John  Sellers,  J.,hn  Wilson  and  Joseph 
Davis  to  build  a  new  Court  House  and  Prison  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  and  sell  the  old  Court  House 
and  Prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester,"  passed  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  elghtv  tour,  and 
every  article,  clause,  matter  and  thin?  then in  and  in 
the  act  to  which  the  same  is  a  Supplement,  passed 
on  the  twentieth  clay  of  March  in  the  vear  of  ur 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  elghtv,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is,  and  are,  herebv  declared  to  be 
suspended  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  that  the 
Courts  of  justice  to  be  held  after  the  passinsr  of  this 
act  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Chester  shall  sit 
and  be  held  in  the  said  borough  of  Chester,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were,  and  were  used  and  accus- 
tomed to  before  making  the  said  acts  hereby  sus- 
pended or  either  of  them,  anything  therein  contained 
to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding,  and  also 
that:  the  public  gaol  or  prison  of  the  said  countv  snail- 
be  and  continue  to  be  in  the  said  borough  of  Chester 
in  manner  aforesaid. 

Sect.  IV.  And  whereas  it  is  but  just,  that  the  neces- 
sary expenees  which  have  hitherto  been  legally  in- 
curred under  the-  said  icts  by  the  persons  who  were 
thereby  authorized  and  appointed  to  proceed  in  pur- 
ehash  sr  the  ground,  and  eivcting  and  building  a  new 
Court-house  and  Prison,  shall  after  the  accounts  are 
liquidated  and  settled  be  re-imbursed  and  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  countv  of  Chester,  to 
which  end. 

Sec.  V.  Pe  it  enacted  bv  the  authoritv  aforesaid 
That  Robert  Loller,  Esq.,  George  Smith.  Esq..  Jona- 
than Roberts  fUpper  Merion).  John  Jones  iGulph) 
and  Doctor  Robert  Shannon,  or  any  three  of  them, 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  appointed 
and  empowered  to  adjust  and  settle  the  accounts  and 
expenditures  of  all  the  monies  necessarily  and  legally 
laid  out  and  expended  by  the  persons  so  as  afore- 
said, appointed  by  the  above  recited  acts  to  purchase 
the  ground  and  erect  the  said  new  Court-house  and 
prison,  and  on  the  final  settlement  o£  the  said  ac- 
counts shall  report  in  writing  under  their  hands  and 
seals  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  said  county  of 
Chester,  the  balance  justly  and  legally  due  to  the 
persons  aforesaid,  which  balance  the  said  County 
Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
assess  and  levy  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  county. 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  act  for  raising 
county  rates  and  levies. 

Signed  by  Order  of  the  House. 

JOHN   BAYARD.    Speaker. 

Passed  into  a  Law  at  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday 
the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  five. 

SAMUEL  BUY  AX. 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 

ANOTHER  EFFORT  FOR  REMOVAL. 

In  Assembly,  March  2,  1786.  (The  earlier  proceed- 
ings of  this  session  not  having  been  mot  with). 

The  bill,  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  an  act,  entitul- 
ed  'An  .act. to  suspend  an  act  of  General  Assembly 
of  this  Commonwealth,  entituled  'A  Supplement  to 
nn  act,  entituled  'An  Ac!  to  enable  William  Ciingan. 
Thomas  Bull,  John  Kinkead.  Roger  Kirk.  John  Sel- 
lers, John  Wilson  and  Joseph  Davis  to  build  a  new 
Court  House  and  Prison  in  the  County  of  Chester, 
and  sell  the  old  Court  House  and  Prison  in  the  bor- 
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ough  of  Chester,'  "  was  read  the  third  time. 
Whereupon, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Morris,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Spyker. 

Ordered,  That  the  farther  consideration  thereof 
be  postponed  until  Friday,  the  10th  instant. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY  THREATENED. 

March  6.  Petitions  from  443  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Chester  were  read,  praying  for  a 
division  of  said  county. 

Ordered   to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  7.  Petitions  from  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Chester  were 
read,  praying  for  a  division  of  said  county.  Order- 
ed to  \b>  on  the  table. 

March  I".  Petitions  from  1547  inhabitants  uf  the 
county  o£  Chester  were  read,  praying  t:or  a  repeal 
of  the  law  which  suspends  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  justice  from  the  borough  of  Chester  to  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  Goshen  township,  in  said  county:  and  <-« 
motion  and  by  special  order,  the  saute  were  read  the 
second  time. 

Ordered.  That  they,  together  with  the  otii^r  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances  which  have  been  presented 
heretofore,  respecting  the  removal  and  division  of 
the  said  county,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Clyrner,  Mr. 
Woods,  Mr.  A.  Smith.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  to  report  thereon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehall,  second  by  Mr.  Han- 
num. 

Ordered.  That  the  order  of  the  day  for  debating 
the  bill,  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  an  act.  entituled 
'An  Act  to  suspend  an  act  of  General  Assembly  of 
this  Commonwealth,  entituled  'A  Supplement  to 
an  act,  entituled  'An  Act  to  enable  William  Cling- 
an  (&c.V  '*  be  postponed  until  Friday  next. 

March  11.  A  petition  and  remonstrance  from 
divers  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Chester  was 
read,  praying  the  act.  entitled  "An  Act  to  suspend 
an  act  (&e.),"  may  be  repealed. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  15.  A  petition  from  divers  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Chester  was  road,  praying  the  bill, 
entituled  "An  Act  to  repeal  an  act.  entituled  'An  act 
to  suspend  an  act.  entituled  "A  supplement  to  an 
act  (&c.).'  "  may  not  be  passed  into  a  law. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  Id.  Petitions  from  22<"5  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Chester  were  read,  praying  for  a  division 
of  sairl  county. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

March  17.  A  petition  from  the  Board  of  Commis- 
si, -ners  -if  the  county  of  Chester  was  read,  remon- 
strating against  a  division  of  the  said  county. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  memorial  from  divers  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  read,  praying  the  seat  of  justice 
in  and  for  the  county  of  Chester  may  nut  be  remov- 
ed from  the  boroucrh  of  Chester. 

The  committee  appointed  March  10th.  on  the  sev- 
eral petitions  for  and  against  a  division  of  trie  coun- 
ty of  Cluster,   made   report,    which   was   read,   and 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  House  re- 
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ramed  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  entituled  "An 
.tct  to  repeal  an  act  (&c.V 
And  in  debating  the  following  paragraph,  viz.: 
Be  ir  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsrivania.  in  General  Assembly  mot.  an.-]  hr 
the  authority  ofthe  same.  That  the  act.  entituled 
""An  Act  to  suspend  an  act  of  General  Asseml  !v 
(&&),"'  shall  he.  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed 
and  made  void. 

On  the  question,  "Will  the  House  adopt  the 
same?"  The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  by  Mr.  Dale 
and  Mr.  Hannum,  and  were  as  follows,  viz.: 

Yeas.  yeas 

1.  W  lilara   u  ill.  90    Abraham    Scott 

2.  Robert    Morris.  £  wifliani  ^r°"' 
rf.   l  nomas    Fitzsimmons,  24    Henrv    Miller 

4.  George  Clymer.  25.  David  McConatisrhy. 
?•  S?Hge  L"~l?-  -'•  >!ieha-:   Sckmyser, 
C.  ^:,nm    R  bin.son,  Jr..  l'7.  T'-.i:;-  Gartner, 
..Arthur  Erwm,                     2S    Joseph    Lillv 

5.  Samuel    Foulke,  29.  Henrv  Tvsori, 

9.  John  Smith,  go.  David   McClellan. 

10.  Joseph    Thomas,  3!.  Adam    E  c:-  -lb-  r-,er. 

11.  Robert   Ralston,  32 .  Frede-'ck  Watts" 
-•  James  Moore,  :.;    j,  hn  Creish. 

ii"  £-.»      ?|nn.uP-  31-  Abraham   Lincoln. 

14.  Rob .-rt  Smith,  35.  Henrv  Sovker, 
lo.  Samuel    Evan?.  S6.  Robert   Tfall. 

16.  Jonathan  Moms,  37.  Peter  Trexler,  Jr.. 

I.  Townsend  AV  helen,  SS.  Peter  Burkhaiter, 

15.  Adam  Hubley.  39.  William  Todd, 
19.  Abx-nd-r  T.. wrey,  10.  Robert  Lnller, 
2).  Emanuel  Carpenter,  «.  D— U  Kr<n:?e. 
21.  Joseph   Work,  £    Daniel   Bradley. 

,    T     Na>~Ts-    .  Nays.      '     " 

I"  "r^Vu""1''  1!-  Frederick   Antes, 

2   John  Salter,  15    Samuel    Dale. 

4.  Rcbert  T\  hitehill,  77.  J  m  es     E  Ig-ar 

o.  John  Carothers,  is.  John  Smilif, 

-    ?,„lc;ho'as.  Lutz,  19.  James  MeCalmont, 

7.  Philip    Kreemer,  20.  Abraham  Smith. 

8.  David   Davis,  21.  John    Rhea. 

9.  BaPzer  Gfhr  :>    p  t.  r    R-chardSi 
10.  Thomas  Ma whorter,  23.  Samuel  Wheeler 

II.  Robert  Brown.  25.  Ad    m  Orrh."   " 

«   ?f£rgeT>^  oods'  -•"•  Robert  Clark. 

13.  John    Piper, 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

And  having  debated  the  aforesaid  bill  by  para- 
graphs 

Ordered,  That  it  be  engrossed,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  enacted  into  a  law. 

(All  the  Chester  County  members  present  to  w:t 
Robert  Ralston,  James  Moore.  John  Hannum  Ro- 
bert Smith.  Samuel  Evans.  Jonathan  .Morris  and 
Townsend  Whelen,  voted  for  the  bill.  The  last 
named  was  elected  by  a  special  writ,  issued  De<\ 
24  ITSo.  to  succeed  Anthony  Wayne,  resigned! 
Thomas  Lull,  the  remaining  member,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  voted.) 

ANOTHER  ACT  ALLOWING  REMOVAL. 
March    18.      The     following     bills,     having     been 
brought   in  engrossed,    were  severally   compared   at 
the  table,  enacted  into  la  us.  and  the  Speaker  direct- 
ed to  sign  the  same,  viz.: 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  act.  entituled  "An  Art  to  sus- 
pend an   act    of  General    A  of    th       1 
wealth,   entuulf,  1   '  A  Su-ni-m.    a   to  an  act.   ei 
r  J1  A,---  }f'  enable    William  C 

«  nl    ,1Rr:':':"\!rL"r   Krk    J   hn    Sellers,   John   Wil- 
son and  Joseph   Davis   to   build   a  new   Court    House 
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and  Prison  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  sol!  the  olS 
-Court  House  and  Prison  in  the  borough  of  Chester." 
(And  one  other  Act.] 

Sect.  I.  Whereas  by  the  said  Suspending  law  it  is 
recited  that  a  general  dissatisfaction  and  uneasiness 
did  prevail  and  subsist  among  the  greater  part  of 
the  good  people  of  the  county  of  Chester  with  the 
said  act.  and  the  intended  removal  of  the  seat  of 
justice  from  the  borough  of  Chester  to  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Goshen  township,  in  the  same  county;  And 
whereas  it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  petitions,  re- 
monstrances and  memorials  presented  to  and  laid 
before  the  present  House  of  Assembly,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  good  people  of  said  county  are  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  courts  of  justice  remaining  at  th« 
borough  of  Chester,  and  it  being  just  and  reasonable 
that  the  said  suspending  law  should  be  repealed,  the 
causes  for  which  the  said  law  was  passed  having 
ceased  to  exist. 

Sect.  II.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  As- 
sembly met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
the  act  entituled  "An  Act  to  suspend  an  Act  of 
General  Assembly."  etc.,  shall  be.  ami  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  made  null  and  void. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT  MOVED  AT  LAST. 

The  "House  that  Jack  Built"  was  now  fortunately 

completed,  and  wo  have  no  more  Acts  to  supplement, 
suspend  or  repeal  for  some  years,  except  that  on 
March  8.  17S8,  the  bounds  of  the  new  county  seat 
were  defined  and  the  place  officially  named  West 
Chester.  This  name  appears,  however,  in  Isaac 
Webb's  petition  for  tavern  license.  May  25.  1787. 
The  story  of  the  antl-removalists,  coming  from 
Chester  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  new 
Court  House,  with  a  cannon,  lias  often  been  told. 
but  no  contemporary  account  of  the  affair  has  been 
found  to  show  the  date  of  the  occurrence.  It  is  in- 
ferred that  it  was  after  the  Suspending  Act  had 
been  passed,  and  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  re- 
movalists  proceeding  with  the  building  of  the  Court 

House. 

Of  the  legislators  whose  votes  have  been  shown 
on  this  subject  it  is  believed  that  the  following  resi- 
dences are  correct:  Patrick  Anderson,  Charlestown, 
Thomas  Bull,  East  Nautmel,  James  Boyd.  Sads- 
bury.  Evan  Evans,  London  Britain,  Samuel  Evans, 
ditto.  John  Fulton.  E.  Nottingham,  Henry  Hayes. 
Darby.  John  Hannum.  West  Bradford,  afterwards 
East  Bradford,  and  later  West  Chester.  William 
Harris.  West  Nottingham  (?),  Edward  Jones.  Rad- 
nor, James  Moore.  West  Nanfmel,  Jonathan  Mor- 
ris, Man  le,  Sketehly  Morton.  Ridley,  Joseph  Farke. 
Salisbury,  Thomas  Potts,  E.  Nantmel.  Robert 
Ralston,  Vincent.  Robert  Smith,  Oxford.  David 
Thomas.  Newrown  (?).  Townsend  Whelen.  Uwch- 
lan,  Richard  Willing,  Haverford. 

Their  votes  were  doubtless  governed  by  their  lo- 
cations, but  how  far  their  election  was  influenced 
by  the  question  of  removal  wo  have  little  evidence. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  only  one  of  the 
members  in  1785-6  came  from  that  part  of  the  coun- 
ty now  included  in  Delaware  county. 

In  that  day  the  authority  of  the  courts  was  much 
mere  restricted  than  in  this,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  special  Act  of  Assembly  to  enable 
Ihe  She;  iff  to  remove  the  prisoners  from  the  old  to 
the  new  jail.     This  was  passed  September  25,  17S6. 
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NOW  FOR  A  DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

_  The  petitions  in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  county 
m  l,s<;.  Imist  h:ivo  come  fTOrn  thnse  v.hQ  (lespaire(J 
of  having  the  county  scat  removed,  but  when  they 
bad  succeeded  in  this?  object  the  boot  was  on  the 
other  leg  and  it  was  not  Ions  before  the  Chester 
faction  were  clamoring  fur  a  division,  in  which  thev 
were  suceeessful,  in  17S0. 

One  more  piece  of  legislation  will  be  ctiven,  in  the 
following  Act.  approved  March  12th,  1800: 

An  Act  to  empower  the  Commissioners  of  Che«te- 
eounty  to  sell  certain  lots  of  ground  belong  fo  the 
county,  and  also  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the 
county  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  the  jail 

Section  I.Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  IVnnsvl- 
l~?12  m  G \neral  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  herebv  en- 
f&™b>i. the  authority  of  the  same,  That  William 
"Offers,  Evs.n  Evans  and  John  Menough,  junior,  com- 
nij.s;oners  ci  Chester  county,  and  their  successors  In. 
office  are  hereby  empowrrc-:!  ,..,  purchase  err.oun.i  on 
rM™eiVld,1  °f  Ihe  JaiI-  nnt  exceeding  half  an  acre. 
in  trust  for  the  county,  for  a  jail  yard,  and  such  other 
public  purposes  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
deem  proper,  and  the  said  commissioners  are  further 
hereby  empowered  to  soil  and  convey  by  deed  in 
fee-simple,  a  lot  the  property  of  the  count v,  on  the, 
north  si  !e  of  the  court  house,  prison  and  prison  yard 
upon  this  condition  and  restriction  that  the  'pur- 
chaser, his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  erect  no  buildings 
of  any  kind,  on  or  over  the  said  lot,  Put  <=ha!l  permit 
the  same  to  remain  forever  an  open  htsrhwav;  and 
the  said  eomnPs.-ioners  and  th-ir  successors  in"  office. 
are  hereby  further  empowered  to  sell  and  convey 
ny  deed  m  fee-simple,  any  other  lot  or  lots  heretnfoi<= 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  countv,  on  which 
no  public  buildings  are  erected,  and  the  mon  y  arising- 
from  such  sale  or  sales  to  be  apulied  for  the  use  at 
the  county. 

The  particular  lot  above  specified  to  be  sold  was 
a  strip  of  ground  twelve  foet  wide,  between  the 
walls  o>"  the  Washington  Hotel  and  those  of  the 
Court  House,  and  over  which  it  is  said  that  Col. 
Hannum  projected  his  bridleway  from  the  second 
story  of  the  tavern  to  that  of  the  other  building,  as 
an  inducement  for  the  patronage  of  the  Judges. 
The  ground  was  purchased  by  David  Lewis,  the 
then  owner  of  the  tavern,  by  deed  of  Jan.  23,  1S01 
in  order  to  rain  a  passage  from  High  street 'to  the 
stable  in  the  rear. 

THE    TOWN    PLOT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1784  a  road  from  the 
Great  Valley  to  Wilmington  was  crossed  nearlv  at 
right  angles  by  one  loading  to  Philadelphia,  in*  the 
western  part  of  Goshen  township.  This  intersection 
of  the  roads  was  the  common  corner  for  four  farms. 
of  which  that  to  the  northwest  was  owned  bv  Daniel 
Hoopes,  the  northeast  bj  Isaiah  Marlaek.  the  south- 
east by  John  Hoopes,  and  the  southwest  bv  Benja- 
min Trego.  That  of  Hoopes  contained  220  acres. 
part  of  630  acres  patented  to  Nathaniel  Puckle.  of 
Philadelphia,  merchant  and  mariner,  who  devised 
the  same  to  his  daughter,  Deborah,  and  she  with 
her  husband,  Roger  Edmonds,  sold  to  Richard  Hill, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  he  in  turn  conveyed  the  land, 
June  G.  1T2S.  to  Daniel  Hoopes.  of  Westtown.  There 
was  a  house  upon  the  premises  at  this  time,  but  its 
location  is  unknown.  Daniel  Hoopes  and  dan...  his 
wife,  gave  to  their  son.  Daniel,  the  above  220  acres 
by  deed  of  December  25,  17:>0.  and  the  latter  built 
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a  house  upon  his  tract  in  1736,  which  stood  near  the 
present  residence  of  Timothy  Brick. 

THE  NORTHEAST  QUARTER. 
„The  northeast  quarter  of  the  present  town  was  in- 
cluded in  a  patent  to  Richard  Thomas,  of  White- 
laud,  for  3065  acres,  dated  5-th-mo.  12,  1703.  Of 
this  Edward  Riley  obtained  200  acres  next  to  the 
Wilmington  Road,  or  High  street.  August  12.  1717: 
John  Eachus,  200  acres  next  to  Riley.  October  24. 
1720,  and  Joseph  Collins  125  acres  adjoining  the 
last.  John  Eachus  purchased  50  acres  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Riley  tract.  Sept.  IS.  1750,  and  with 
Hannah,  Lis  wife.  12-mo.  S,  175".  conveyed  this  last 
and  100  acres  of  his  former  purchase,  to  their  son. 
Phineas  Eachus.  Isaiah  Matlack  next  purchased 
the  150  acres  by  deed  of  Feb.  2L'.  1708,  from  John 
Mi  rton,  Sheriff. 

THE  SOUTHEAST  QUARTER. 

A  tract  of  2215  acres  was  patented  to  the  execu- 
tors of  Thomas  Lloyd,  2-mo.  20.  1702,  including  all 
laud  now  in  West  Chester,  south  of  the  Philadelphia 
road,  now  Cay  street.  Of  this  John  Haines,  of 
Evesham,  N.  J.,  became  the  owner  of  965  acres. 
5-r.io.  21,  1702.  This  covered  the  northern  part  of 
the  larger  tract.  John  Haines  convey  oil  to  his  son 
John,  Maj  30.  1715,  365  acres  on  the  Philadelphia 
road,  upon  which  the  latter  settled  for  a  time,  but 
afterward  returned  to  New  Jersey  and  died  in  17"4. 
He.  with  .lane,  his  wife,  6-mo.  2.  1754,  conveyed  to 
their  son.  David.  51  acres.  112  perches,  and  the  lat- 
ter sold  5"  acres  thereof  to  John  Hoopes  the  same 
year.  This  was  in  the  southeast  angle  of  the  cross 
roads. 

THE   SOUTHWEST   QUARTER, 

John  Haines.  2d,  devised  to  his  grandson.  John 
Haines,  son  of  David,  100  acres  in  the  southwest 
angle,  and  this  was  purchased  by  P.enjamin  Trego. 
by  deed  of  4-mo.  22.  1760. 

ACTIVITY  IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  locat- 
ing the  new  county  seat  near  the  Turk's  Head,  there 
was  cousiderable  activity  in  real  estate  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  act  was  passed  March  22.  17S4,  and  on 
April  1.  17S4,  John  Hoopes  and  Christian,  his  wife. 
conveyed  the  51  acres.  112  p. .robes,  with  other  lands, 
to  John  Patton.  Daniel  Hoopes  and  Alice,  his  wife. 
May  17.  "17S4.  gave  to  their  daughter,  Deborah  Gib- 
bons, an  acre  at  the  corner  of  (h\y  and  High  streets: 
a  nether  to  their  son,  Samuel,  near  what  is  now  the 
corner  or  Gay  and  Wayne  streets,  and  on  the  same 
date  conveyed  71  acres,  100  perches  to  David  Lewis 
and  Jonathan  Lewis.  Tins  las:  covers  about  ail 
of  the  northwest  quarter  which  has  yet  been  built 
upon.  On  May.*;.  17S6,  after  the  question  of  re- 
moval had  been  finally  settled,  John  Hannum  pur- 
chased this  laud  from  the  Lewis  brothers,  and  made 
his  residence  in  a  brick  house,  which,  according  to 
Joseph  Townsend,  was  built  for  Samuel  Hoopes,  son 
of  Daniel,  and  there  died  2-mo.  7.  1709. 

SITE  FOR   THE   COURT   HOUSE    AND   JAIL. 

Benjamin    Trego,    with    a     commendable     public 

spirit,  conveyed  to  John  Hannum,  Isaac  Taylor  and 


John  Jacobs,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  erect 
the  new-  county  buildings,  for  the  nominal  sum  of 
five  shillings,  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  High  street, 
seven  perches  wide  and  ten  perches  deep,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  Court  House  and  Prison 
thereon.  The  deed  was  dated  May  1.  1781.  The 
location  was  probably  the  best  in  the  vicinity.  It  di  i 
not  then  extend  so  far  southward  as  South,  now 
Market  street,  nor  so  far  west  as  at  present.  The 
same  commissioners  obtained,  Jam'  HI.  1790.  from 
Isaiah  Matlaek,  a  lot  containing  one  acre,  on  the 
east  side  of  High  street,  near  about  where  the 
Friends'  Meeting  Elouse  new  stands.  For  what 
particular  use  this  was  intended  does  net  appear. 
It  was  conveyed  to  David  Lewis  Jan.  23.  1S01.  Thev 
also  obtained  from  John  Fatten  and  wife.  Jan.  25. 
1791,  a  lot  on  High  street,  opposite  the  Court  House 
lot.  and  where  the  Hemphill  Building  now  stands. 
The  dt<.d  for  this  contains  the  following  bit  of  his- 
tory 

"Whereas  the  said  John  Patton.  in  and  by  certain 
Articles  of  agreement,  dated  the  tenth  day  of  April. 
1784,  did  convenant  and  agree  to  convey  unto  the 
said  John  Hannum,  Isaac  Tayloi  and  John  Jacob-?! 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  at  such  place  or  places 
in  the  Plot  or  plan  of  a  Town  as  they  should  choose 
in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  County 
of  Chester:  and  Whereas  the  said  John  Hani  urn". 
Isaac  Taylor  and  John  Jacobs  have  agreed  to  and 
vvitn  tin-  said  John  Patton  to  accept  of  the  lot  or 
piece  of  land  hereinafter  mentioned  and  described, 
and  intended  to  be  hereby  granted,  in  exchange  or 
iieu  of  the  said  quarter  of  an  acre  mentioned  in  the 
said  articles  and  heretofore  made  choice  of  by  the 
said  John  Hannum,"  &c. 

A  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Cay  and  Walnut 
streets  is  mentioned  as  the  "public  lot"  in  deeds  for 
adjoining  property,  and  was  perhaps  the  quarter 
of  an  acre  first  selected.  John  Menough.  Jr.,  Titus 
Taylor  ami  John  Rinehart,  as  county  commissioners, 
conveyed  the  above  lot  to  William  Hemphill,  Dec' 
16,  1801. 

A    DUAL    GOVERNMENT. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment in  county  affairs.  While  the  bull  ling  commis- 
sioners were  thus  purchasing  land  for  the  use  of  the 
county,  the  regularly  elected  county  commissioners 
were  doing  the  same.  Benjamin  Trego  conveyed, 
Aug.  2<";.  1784.  to  his  son.  Emmor,  the  ground  be- 
tween the  Court  House  lot  and  Market  street,  and 
the  latter,  on  Feb.  27.  17S6,  disposed  of  it  to  Abra- 
ham Williamson  and  Jesse  James,  of  Thornbury, 
and  these  conveyed  ir.  June  1G.  1790.  to  the  county 
commissioners,  John  Worth.  Joseph  Gibbons  and 
James  Moore,  for  £75.  On  this,  at  the  corner  of 
High  and  Mark -t  streets,  was  erected  a  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  puhlic  offices. 

Benjamin  Trego  also  conveyed  to  his  son.  Emmor. 
the  land  on  the  south  side  of  Gay  street  from  Ili^b 
to  Church.  July  10.  1784,  as  also  eleven. acres  west- 
ward of  Church  street.  By  his  will.  Oct.  20.  1784. 
he  devised  the  remainder  of  his  farm  to  Emmor.  and 
his  death  occurred  in  the  summer  of  17SG.  Emmor 
Trego,   after   selling   various   lots   conveyed    the    re- 
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mainder,  called  00  acres,  to  John  Rankin,  June  10. 
1700.     Now  turn  to  sale  of  lots  in  the  new  town. 

The  first  deed  was  to  John  Hannum,  June  25, 
1784,  from  Benjamin  Trego,  for  the  lot  immediately 
north  of  the  Court  House  lot.  aud  extending  through 
lo  Church  street.  Upon  this  Hannum  built  the 
Washington  Hotel,  a  three-story  brick  building,  and 
aiso  a  stone  house  adjoining,  to  the  northward,  John 
Underwood  obtained  the  X.  E.  corner  of  Church 
and  Market,  June  20,  1784.  from  the  public  lot  to 
Church  street.  This  he  divided  and  the  corner  pass- 
ed to  Emmor  Trego,  17S0,  there  being  then  a  frame 
house  thereon:  to  Isaac  Webb  and  Nathan  Schofield, 
1702:  to  Thomas  Beaumont,  1796.  an  1  to  David 
Beaumont,  1805;  there  is  now  a  smith  shop  thereon. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Isaac  Taylor  invested  in 
the  real  estate  of  this  place,  but  John  Jacobs,  the 
other  commissioner,  became  the  owner  of  the  lot 
where  the  hank  of  Chester  County  stands.  Sept. 
7,  1784.  yet  did  not  leave  his  home  in  West  White- 
land.  From  him  it  passed  in  17S9  to  Thomas  Ross, 
Esq.,  to  Robert  Frazer,  1895,  and  to  Joseph  Hemp- 
bill.  1708. 

Benjamin  Trego  conveyed  ty  Underwood.  Sept. 
16,  1784.  two  acres  where  the  Holy  Trinity  Church 
now  stands.  Subsequent  purchasers  were  Thomas 
Ross.  1700.  John  Patton,  1795,  and  the  last  devised 
to  his  son.  Matthew.  1708.  John  Underwood  also 
obtained  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Church  and  Gay.  Nov. 
16,  1784,  and  in  1780  an  addition  to  the  eastward, 
on  Cay.  The  corner  passed  to  William  Wprthing- 
ton,  Nov.  7.  1780,  and  the  purchaser  erected  a  hotel 
thereon  before  the  next  spring.  Of  the  easterly  part 
of  Underwood's  purchase  the  successive  owners 
were  William  Dilworth,  1701,  William  Webb.  1703. 
John  Rettew.  Jr.,  170—.  Richard  Woodward,  1798, 
and  John  Hannum.  1800. 

John  Hannum,  Sr.,  obtained  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Gav  and  Walnut  streets,  November  16.  1754.  and 
the  -western  half  of  his  lot  passed  to  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, 17S7.  to  Nathan  Schofield,  1790,  and  a  few  days 
later  to  Joseph  Leonard:  to  Aaron  Hoopes  and 
William  Brown,  1702.  and  the  latter  became  sole 
owner  in  170."..  A  two-story  log  house,  probably 
built  by  Thomas  Taylor,  is  mentioned  in  his  deed 
to  Schofield.  and  is  doubtless  the  same  now  used  by 
Caleb  Taylor  as  a  store. 

Nov.  20.  17S6.  Emmor  Trego  conveyed  to  John 
Kinnard  90  perches  at  N.  W.  corner  of  High  and 
Miner.  This  was  divided  between  Edward  M<- 
Closkev.  John  Starr  and  John  Haney.  1707,  and 
James  MeGill.  1S05.  Henry  and  wife,  Oct.  14.  1807, 
to  Olof  Stroraberg. 

At  High  and  Barnard  Charles  Dilworth  obtained 
two  acres  from  Emmor  Trego.  Jan.  0.  1787.  which 
passed  to  Edward  MrClo^key.  1796,  and  to  William 
Wollort.ua,  1799  and  1800. 

The  t^rst  lot  sold  north  of  Gay  strict  was  from 
John.  FLmnum  to  Thomas  Ross.  Esq.,  Aug.  1.  1787. 
iit  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Church  and  (Jay.  The  deed' 
would  indicate  that  Hannum  and  Ross  had  built  a 
double  house  on  adjoining  lots,  and  this  was  a  con- 
veyance of  one  of  them  to  Ross.  From  the  latter  it 
passed,  to  Thomas  Hoopes  Aug.  20.  17N>.  who  died 
1791,   ami   devised   this  property   to   his  sou.   Caleb, 


from  whom  it  passed  to  Joseph  Bailer,  a  hatter; 
thence  to  Washington  L.  Hannum,  1800.  and  to 
Edward  Bonsall,  of  Philadelphia,  1S03. 

Caleb  Davis,  Clerk  of  all  the  Courts  in  that  day, 
purchased  from  James  and  Deborah  Gibbons.  Jan. 
23,  1788,  rhe  lot  of  one  acre  which  ber  fatln  r.  Daniel 
Hoopes.  had  given  her  at  the  X.  W.  corner  of  High 
and  Gay.  At  this  corner  a  log  school  house  had  beeD 
erected  many  years  before,  and  Ralph  Forrester 
Taught  school  therein.  After  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  some  of  the  wounded  soldiers  were  brought 
thither  and  the  grandmother  of  our  townsman. 
Philip  I'.  Sharples,ministered  to  their  needs  as  nurse. 
David  doubtless  built  the  stone  house  still  standing, 
as  one  is  mentioned  in  his  deed  for  the  property  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Moore.  Dee.  31,  1791.  Dr.  Moore  died  in 
1799,  ami  the  property  was  purchased  by  Caleb 
Brinton.  Oct.  17.  1799.  excepting  a  small  part  at  the 
west  side,  which  Moore  had  sold  to  Joshua  Weaver, 
Dee.  IS,  1792.  now  the  store  of  S.  J.  Parker  iV.  Son. 

John  Graves,  a  native  of  England,  and  for  many 
years  a  prominent  "Squire"  of  the  town,  purchased 
a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Walnut  street,  139  feet 
south  of  Gay,  March  17.  17SS,  and  this  continued  in 
the  family  for  many  years.  Predy  Kimber.  April 
1.  17SS,  obtained  the  lot  at  the  east  end  of  Market 
street,  not  then  opened  beyond  Walnut.  His  -  teces- 
sors  were  Isaac  Kimber.  Dec.  13.  1788,  John  Slack, 
1789,  and  Jonah  Garrett.  17'.'::. 

Samson  Babb  appears  to  have  secured  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  High  and  Market  prior  to  April  28.  1788. 
when  Aaron  Musgrave,  Jr.,  bought  adjoining  ground 
fronting  on  both  streets.  This  latter  passed  ro 
Thomas  Mackie,  17S9,  Charles  Dilworth,  1790,  and 
was  added  to  Babb's  lot  1797. 

April  30,  1788,  Jesse  Harry,  of  Thornbury,  pv- 
chased  from  John  Hannum  the  X.  W.  corner  of  Gay 
and  Church,  but  he  so  >n  sold  to  William  Sharpies, 
and  he  to  Thomas  Hoopes,  who  devised  to  his  son. 
Caleb.  On  May  5,  17SS,  several  deeds  were  execut- 
ed for  lots  in  the  town.  John  Hannum  conveyed 
one  adjoining  the  last  mentioned  to  William  Beau- 
mont and  Jonathan  Vernon,  and.  proceeding  west- 
erly, others  to  Daniel  Leonard,  Joseph  Lt  inard, 
Abraham  Darlington.  Amos  Darlington  and  Samuel 
Stringfellow.  Four  of  these  last  mentioned  !  ecame 
the  pmnerty  of  Richard  Jones  a  few  years  later. 

Of  this  same.  May  5th.  Isaiah  Matlaek  executed 
deeds  for  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Gay  street,  east 
of  High,  to  Nathan  Sehofield,  George  Matlaek.  Ben- 
jamin Matlaek,  all  members  of  his  family.  These 
lots  ran  back  to  what  is  now  Chestnut  street,  which 
did  not  exist  till  after  1S00.  Schofield's  lot  passed 
to  Edward  McCloskey.  1703,  to  George  Brown,  with 
a  log  house,  179:5.  to  Henry  Bowman,  1795,  to  Mc- 
Closkey again,  1795,  for  a  part,  and  the  remainder, 
which  was  probably  the  X.  W.  comer  of  Giy  and 
Matlaek  streets,  to  Alexander  Templefon,  1798. 
David  England  became  the  owner  of  this  last  March 
20.  1802.  McCloskey  sold  his  part  to  Richard  M. 
Hannum  and  the  latter  to  William  Flannogan.  17^9. 
With  th»-  exception  of  these  sales  the  X.  G.  t]ii  rter 
of  the  town,  was  in  the  Matlaek  family  till  1800. 

John  Hannum  conveyed  to  John  Underwood  a 
lot  about  where  Ladd's  Book  Store  stands,  May  31, 
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1.7S8,  and  Underwood  sold  it  to  Richard  Will'aras. 
March  19,  1S13.  Between  this  and  the  corner  lot  at 
Church  Street  Dr.  Jacob  Ehrenzeller  bought  41  feet 
with  the  house  which  Hannura  had  built  in  conjunc- 
tion wiili  Ross,  but  the  deed  was  from  Haunum's 
administrators,  dated  March  29,  1799.  The  Doctor 
also  bought  a  lot  for  his  stable,  which  stood  where 
L.  G.  McCauley's  office  building  now  stands. 

John  Hannuni  and  Alice,  his  wife,  executed  a 
deed  of  gift  for  a  lot  on  West  Gay  street.  March 
20th."  1798,  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  use  of  a 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  the  only  religious  de- 
nomination having  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town 
prim-  to  1S12.  All  the  lots  north  of  Gay  street,  prior 
to  1S00.  fronted  on  that  street,  and  were  mostly 
about  50  feet  front  by  103  feet  deep.  west,  of  High. 

George  Hoffman  bought  from  John  Pattern,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1789,  ;  lot  on  south  side  of  Gay.  about 
midway  between  Walnut  ami  Matlack.  This  was 
adjoining  the  one  acre  which  Hannum  had  bought 
November  16th,  17S1.  and  of  which  the  latter  con- 
vey oil  60  perches  to  Edw.  McCloske'y,  Mar.  5.  1792. 

Join  Fattou  conveyed,  April  2.  ITS'.',  a  lot  on  High 
street  to  James  Smith,  of  Newlin,  who  in  turn  exe- 
cuted a  deed  to  William  Sharpies,  April  24,  1792. 
On  this  stands  what  is  known  as  the  old  bank  build- 
ing, now  used  for  offices. 

Nathan  Schofield  bought  from  Emmor  Trego,  Oc- 
tober '_'»>.  1TS9,  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Gay.  about 
60  feet  west  of  Church,  and  100  feet  in  front.  The 
eastern  half  of  this  passed  to  William  Ea'chus,  1792; 
to  Henry  O'Neil.  179'J;  to  Francis  McCormick,  1797. 
and  to  Joseph  Clark.  17'.»s.  The  western  half  was 
bought  by  Rich'd  Robinson,  1790;  Eliza  Peters.l79S. 

Nathan  Schofield  also  purchased,  October  26. 
1789,  the  southwest  corner  of  Gay  and  High,  being 
60  feet  on  High  and  about  140  feet  on  Gay.  John 
Kinnard  succeeded  him,  March  13.  1790.  and  sold 
the  corner,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  to 
Job  B.  Remington.  April  20th.  1817. 

The  south  side  of  Gay,  between  High  and  Walnut, 
was  inherited  by  John  Pat  ton,  Jr..  who  sold  it  in 
1S11  to  William  Townsend. 

August  17.  1791.  Peter  McGnrk  purchased  two 
lots,  including  the  southwest  corner  of  Church  and 
Gay,  and  in  1795  conveyed  them  to  William  Rogers. 
John  Mc-Gregory  also  bought  adjoining  property, 
August  17.  17'.n,  some  of  which  Joseph  Clark  pur- 
chased in  1799.  Peter  Trego,  James  Roney  and  Wil- 
liam Kinnard  were  also  purchasers  smith  of  Gay 
and  west  of  Church,  but  the  list  is  too  long  already. 
THE  FOUNDERS  OF  WEST  CHESTER. 

John  Haines,  son  of  Richard  and  Margaret 
Haines,  of  Aynho-on-the-Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  England,  came  to  New  Jersey  as  ear- 
ly as  10S3,  and  tradition  says  that  his  parents  and 
brothers  followed  him,  but  the  fa 'her  died  at.  sea. 
John  married  Esther  Borton,  1GS4.  and  resided  at 
Evesham.  Burlington  county.  In  1702  he  purchas- 
ed '.»<;:>  acres  of  land  in  Goshen,  Chester  county, 
which  included  all  the  land  in  West  Chester!  south 
of  Gay  street.  Of  this  he  conveyed  to  his  eld  ?l  son, 
John.  305  acres  next  south  of  Gay  street,  and  by 
will.  17"_'S,  devised  to  this  same  son  50  acres  ad- 
joining the  first:  and  to  his  son,  Isaac.  150  acres  of 
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the  remainder.  To  his  daughters,  Rebecca,  Phebe. 
Esther  and  -Mary,  he  devised  100  acres  each.  All 
of  these  children  except  Esther  and  .Mar.-  came  to 
Goshen,  but  Isaac  settled  on  another  tract  of  his 
father's  purchase  to  the  northeast  of  West  Chester. 

The  second  John  Haines,  in  1712,  conveyed  203 
acres  of  the  southern  part  of  his  land  to  William 
Dean,  forming  later  the  Sharpless  farm.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  415  acres  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  lloof.es  and  Trego  families. 

Rebecca  Haines,  daughter  of  the  first  John,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Matlaek.  in  New  Jersey,  and  came  to 
Goshen  in  1729,  settling  on  the  land  devised,  by  her 
father,  to  the  eastward  of  West  Chester.  They  also 
purchased  the  shares  of  her  sister.  Phebe  Burroughs 
and  Mary  Lippincott,  adjoining.  They  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  Isaiah  was  the  eldest  son.  born 
172o.  <Y.lt}  1704.  lie  married  Mary  Hunter,  of 
Edginont,  J7->4.  and  had  at  least  seven  children. 
Benjamin.  Gi  orge.  Hannah.  Jesse.  Ann.  Jonathan 
and  Mary.  In  addition  to  land  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  father.  Isaiah  pun  based  the  Phinehas  Eachus 
farm  in  170S,  which  included  the  X.  E.  quarter  of 
the  borough.  He  built  the  Green  Tree  tavern  and 
conveyed  this  with  most  of  the  farm  to  his  son, 
Jesse.  His  son,  Jonathan,  built  the  Eagle  tavern. 
His  son.  Benjamin,  was  also  a  tavernkeeper  at  the 
'"Boot"  for  many  years,  and  was  the  grandfather  of 
Benj.  M.  Everhart  and  brothers,  of  this  borough. 

Robert  Eachus  settled  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  borough  about  17i>~>,  on  part  of  the  Richard 
Thomas  patent.  He  was  the  father  of  John  Eachus. 
who  man  led  Hannah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Haines,  al- 
ready mentioned.  John  and  Hannah  conveyed  to 
their  son.  Phinehas  Eachus.  the  farm  in  the  X.  E. 
quarter  of  the  borough,  and  the  laTter  was  the  first 
landlord  of  the  original  Turk's  Head.  Phinehas 
married  Sarah  Trego  and  had  children,  Benjamin. 
Virgil.  Pari;.  Abner  and  Mary.  Of  these  Virgil 
married  Bathsheba  Webb,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
late  Abner  Eachus,  and  grandfather  of  our  present 
efficient  Street  Commissioner  of  the  latter  name. 

Daniel  Hoopes.  son  of  Daniel  and  Jane  Hoopes, 
of  Westtown,  married  Alice  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Abiah  Taylor,  who  built  the  old  brick  house  near 
the  Brandywine  in  1721.  They  erected  a  residence 
on  their  farm,  which  included  nearly  all  the  X.  W. 
quarter  of  the  borough  laud,  in  17oC.  They  had 
eight  children,  Abiah,  Joshua.  Deborah,  who  mar- 
ried. James  Gibbons.  Ann.  Alice.  Samuel. Sarah  and 
Benjamin.  The  date  stone  of  their  house  was.  in 
1SS0,  in  the  wall  of  a  kitchen  at  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Timothy  Brick,  but  the  kitchen  has  since 
been  demolished  and  the  stone  has  been  added,  to 
the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society.  Samuel 
Hoopes  married  Rebecca  Lewis,  built  the  brick 
house  m.w  being  remodeled  by  Gibbons  G.  Cornwell 
and  died  in  17>U.  several  years  before  bis  father 
He  did  net  receive  a  title  to  the  laud  on  <vh:ch  the 
house  was  built.  In  fact  his  father  sold  it  a  few 
months  erior  to  Samuel's  de-ath.  to  David  and 
Jonathan  Lowis,  brothers  to  Samuel's  wife.  SauunI 
left  four  daughters,  Aliee.  Hannah.  Deborah  and 
Sidney.  The  first  married  William  Bennett,  and 
they  became  the  owners  of  the  western  part  of  her 
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grandEather  Hoopes'  farm,  which  remained  for 
many  years  in  possession  of  their  daughters,  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  the  "Bennett  Girls."'  Poor  of 
their  eleven  children  were  born  at  the  old  home- 
stead, and  the  fifth,  Minerva,  at  the  new  buildings, 
their  subsequent  home.  The  "Traveler's  Rest"  was 
built  by  William  Bennett  and  bis  son,  Imla  J.  Ben- 
nett, was  its  first  landlord.  Deborah  Hoopes. 
daughter  of  Samuel,  married  "'Squire"  William 
Newlin,  who  lived  at  the  old  homestead  of  her 
grandfather.  Cidney  Hoopes,  her  sister,  married 
Isaac  Hanthorn,  and  a  stone  house  was  built  for 
them  on  a  lot  on  Hannum  avenue,  about  1819, 
which  is  still  standing. 

John  Hannum,  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Nields) 
Hannum.  and  grandson  of  John  and  Margery  Han- 
num, of  Concord  township,  was  born  there  about 
17i"_\  He  married,  in  1707,  Alice  Parke,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Deborah  Parke,  and  granddaughter 
of  Abiah  Taylor,  already  mentioned.  He  purchased 
land  on  Brandy  wine  just  below  the  mouth  of  Valley 
Creek,  but  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
keeping  tavern  in  Marshallton.  He  was  disowned  by 
Friends  on  account  of  his  marriage,  and  later  be- 
came an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  being  commissioned  a  colonel.  May 
17.  1777.  On  May  10,  17S0,  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  third  battalion  of  light 
horse,  for  the  county  of  Chester.  He  is  recognized 
as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  from  Chester,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  newly 
organized  town  of  West  Chester.  His  greatgrand- 
son.  and  the  sixth  of  the  name  in  tins  country,  died 
about  three  years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  the  "Man- 
sion House."  in  this  borough.  Col.  Hannum's 
daughter.  Mary,  married  William  Kinnard.  and 
was  the  mother  of  Caleb  II.  Kinnard,  long  a  resi- 
dent of  this  place.  Another  daughter.  Deborah, 
married  Emmor  Bradley,  who  was  the  father  of 
Caleb   H.   Bradley,   now  living  here. 

John  Underwood  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  James  and  Mary  Underwood,  some  time  of  Gosh- 
en and  of  Pennsbury,  but  nothing  positive  has  been 
learned  on  that  point.  His  wife's  name  was  Mar- 
gery, lie  was  coroner  of  Chester  County  in  1787, 
and  appears  to  have  been  active  as  a  speculator  in 
town  lots.  His  daughter.  Amy,  married  William 
Worth  ington:  another  daughter,  Lucy,  was  the 
wife  of  John  Pattomand  inl7l)9  married  Eber  Worth  - 
ington,  while  a  third,  Ann.  married  John  Townsend. 
There  were  probably  other  children. 

ONE  OP  OUR  FOUNDERS. 

.lohu  Patton  appears  to  have  been  a  captain  of 
light  horse  under  Col.  Hannum.  1780-81.  bur  noth- 
ing is  known  as  to  his  antecedents.  Dr.  William 
Darlington  gave  him  the  credit  of  standing  next  to 
John  Hannum  in  Ins  eil'orts  for  the  establishment 
of  the  county  seat  here.  Hannum  avenue,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  Patton  avenue  at  the  east 
preserve  the  memories  of  these  friends.  While 
speaking  of  family  names  conferred  on  streets  it 
may  be  added  that  Matlack  street  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  not  infrequent  custom  here. 

Isaae  Worthington,  inn  of  John  and  Mary,  of 
Bucks  county,  born  in  1735,  married  Martha  Carver, 
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ef  Buckingham,  in  17W,  and  came  to  Gfbsnen  town- 
ship in  1783.  Their  children  were  Mary,  who  mar- 
ried Francis  Toralins-on;  William,  who  married  Amy 
Underwood,  1785;  John,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Comly.  ISOi;  Amos,  who  married  Jaae  Taylor.  1799: 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Jesse  Robert-  and  Thomas- 
Temple;  Eber,  who  married  Lucy  (Underwood)  Pat- 
ton.  1709.  and  Joseph,  who  married  Enieline  Evans. 
The  descendants  of  Isaac  Worthington  have  been 
amongst  our  most  useful  citizens.  William  was 
elected  sheriff  in  1798.  and  was  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  built  the  "White  Hall"  tavern,  as  al- 
ready stared.  Dr.  Wilmer"  Worthington,  a  son  of 
Amos  and  .lane,  was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteem- 
ed physicians  and  legislators. 

John  Harper  was  married  May  9,  1759,  at  the  Old 
Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  to  Phebe  Vernonr 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Hickman)  Ver- 
non, of  Thornbury,  and  a  half  sister  to  '"Squire" 
Thomas  Cheyney.  She  inherited  some  land  in  that 
township,  and  where  they  appear  to  have  lived  prior 
to  1770,  in  which  year  he  received  the  first  license 
at  the  new  Turk's  Head.  He  probably  continued 
there  till  1774.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in 
January  177<!,  and  was  made  ensign  of  Capt.  Fraz.- 
er's  company,  and  in  Feb'.  1776,  was  appointed 
quartern, aster  of  the  4th  battalion.  Penna.  troops. 
Jan.  1.  1777,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  5th 
Penna.  regiment  of  foot,  with  rank  of  1st  lieuten- 
ant. Feb.  19,  1782,  he  was  made  adjutant  dep-. 
Quartermaster  to  the  troops  under  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne. 
in  Georgia.  He  was  also  commissioned  as  follows: 
Oct.  IS.  1783,  Coroner  of  Chester  County;  Oct.  21, 
I7S4.  ditto:  Mar.  29.  1784.  postmaster  District  of 
Chester.  Oct.  13,  17S6,  Coroner  again. 

He  is  said  to  have  led  the  forces  to  West  Chester 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  walls  of  the  new 
court  house,  about  17S5,  and  in  1788,  he  purchased 
the  tavern.  "Sign  of  the  Ship  General  Washington," 
in  Chester,  where  he  obtained  license  in  that  and 
the  succeeding  year.  The  sheriff  seized  this  proper- 
ty, and  on  Nov.  2G,  17SS,  Harper  petitions  for  li- 
cense at  rhe  "King  of  Denmark."  in  Marcus  Hook. 
May  2V>.  1~S'.\  he  had  rented  that  "ancient  and  no- 
ted Tavern  in  said  County,  the  Yellow  Springs," 
where  he  spent  two  years.  From  17'J"J  to  1799  he 
was  again  at  the  Turk's  Head,  and  at  the  "Rising 
Pun."  Dilworthtown,  from  1S01  till  his  death,  in 
1S03.  He  was  buried  at  the  Cheyney  burial  ground. 
in  Thornbury. 

Peter  and  Judith  Trego,  natives  of  France,  were 
early  settlers  in  MIddletown  township,  (now)  Dela- 
ware County,  and  were  so  far  identified  with 
Friends  that  their  children's  births  appear  on  rhe 
records  of  this  Society.  Their  son,  William,  born 
1693.  married  in  1717.  Margaret  Moore,  and  settled 
in  Goshen  township,  where  he  kept  a  tavern  about 
1739-il,  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goshenville. 
His  son.  Benjamin,  burn  1 T.",' ».  married  in  1753, 
Mary  Pyle;  in  1767  a  *M  wife.  Mary  Rettew,  and 
in  1771  a  3d  wife.  Bathsheba.  widow  of  Jeremiah 
riersol.  By  the  first  he  had  Hannah,  who  mar- 
ried Amos  Matlaek;  Edith,  who  married  a  Mat- 
thews. Nicholas  Brooks  and  James  White;  Mary, 
who  married  Joshua  Weaver;  Benjamin,  who  died 
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young,  and  Emmor,  boru  17'!3,  who  remained  un- 
married: by  2d  wife  he  had  Benjamin  an"  Rachel, 
and  by  3d  wife  a  daughter,  Bathsheha. 

Benjamin  Trego  purchased,  in  1769,  from  John 
Haines.  100  acres  of  land,  including  what  for  many 
years  was  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  this  town,  and  when 
it  was  decided  to  locate  the  county  seat  here  lie, 
with  a  commonable  public  spirit,  gave  a  site  for 
the  court  house.  He  sold  a  few  lots  to  other  pur- 
chasers, more  to  his  son.  Emmor.  and  to  the  latter 
devised  the  remainder  of  his  farm.     He  died  in  17S6. 

Emmor  Trego  sold  numerous  lots  iu  the  new  town. 
and  finally,  in  1700,  disposed  of  the  farm  to  John 
Rankin,  some  time  of  York  County. 

Joshua  Weaver,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  (Dell) 
Weaver,  born  in  Nether  Providence,  1753,  married 
about  3783,  Mary  Trego,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  county  seat  became  one  of  its  most 
useful  citizens.  His  business  was  that  of  a  sur- 
veyor and  conveyancer,  also  a  silversmith,  but  he 
took  part  in  all  public  measures:  was  burgess  and 
treasurer  of  the  town,  county  commissioner.  1S18- 
1821,  and  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Boor  from  1790  till  his  death,  in  1S27.  His  daugh- 
ter. Maria,  was  the  wife  of  John  Rutter.  and  a 
daughter,  Edith,  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  William  D. 
Hartmau,  recently  deceased. 

Nathan  Scholfield  (as  he  appears  to  have  written 
his  name)  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
Scholfield,  who  came  from  Buckingham,  Bucks 
county,  in  17<14.  and  settled  in  Goshen  township. 
Nathan  was  married  March  25,  1779.  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  bouse  of  John  Bowen  and  before 
Thomas  Taylor.  Esq.,  to  Hannah  Maflack.  daugh- 
ter of  Isaiah  Matlack.  of  Goshen.  He  was  the  first 
landlord  of  the  Green  Tree  tavern,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  active  speculator  in  town  lots.  His 
daughter.  Anna,  became  the  wife  of  Emmor  Entri- 
ken.  of  East  Bra'". ford,  and  the  mother  of  Emmor  S. 
Enrriken.  late  of  this  town. 


THE  TA VERMS  OF  WEST  CHESTER. 


WITH  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  justice 
at  West  Chester,  it  was  naturally  expected 
that  the  place  would  in  time  become  a  town 
of  considerable  size,  but  being  an  inland  location, 
distant  from  navigable  water  or  other  highway  of 
commerce,  and  agriculture  being:  the  only  industry 
worth  mentioning:,  there  was  really  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  except  the  influx  of  persons  attending 
the  courts  and  public  offices.  Hence  tavern  keeping- 
was  the  first  promising  field  of  business. 

The  Turk's  Head  tavern  had  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  Phinehas  Eachus  hav- 
ing received  license  at  the  old  log  building  which 
stood  about  where  the  Rank  of  Chester  County 
stands,  in  1762.  He  appears  to  have  continued  in 
the  business  until  176s,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Clark.  In  1769,  [ohn  Hoopes,  who  had  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  property,  erected  a  new 
building  a  short  distance  south  of  the  old  one,  and 
at  the  present  site,  though  the  house  has  been  en- 


larged  more  than  once.  John  Harper  was  the  first 
landlord  at  the  new  house  in  1770  and  in  1774  he 
was  succeeded  by  Jacob  fames,  who  entered  the 
British  service.  September  13,  177S,  and  was  com- 
missioned by  Sir  William  Howe  a  captain  of  a  troop 
of  Philadelphia  light  dragoons. 

With  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  other  taverns 
quickly  sprang  into  operation  and  in  i7SSthere  were 
six  licensed  houses.  Two  of  these  dropped  out  of 
the  list  the  next  year,  probably  on  account  oi  the 
diminished  business  resulting  from  a  division  of  the 
county.  New  ones  appeared,  however,  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  1S40  the  number  was  nine. 

THE  TURK'S  HEAD. 

This  being,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  coming 
town,  it  is  proper  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  details 
of  its  history.  While  Phinehas  Eachus  was  the 
owner  of  the  farm  in  the-  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Valley  and  Philadelphia  roads,  he  appears  to  have 
crossed  over  to  the  S  E.  corner  to  reside  on  prop- 
erty belonging  to  David  Haines  (  ?),  as  early  as  1761. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  petitioned  for  license 
to  keep  a  tavern,  for  which  occupation  he  was 
recommended  by  thirty-three  oi"  his  neighbors,  yet 
was  unsuccessful. 

On  August  31.  17G2.  he  presented  another  p  'tition, 
almost  identically  worded  with  the  first,  in  which  ho 
says: 

"That  Whereas  your  Petitioner's  Habitation  being 
at  the  Intersection  of  two  Public  Roads,  one  whereof 
leading  from  Bradford  to  Philadelphia.  And  the 
Other  from  the  Great  Valley  to  Willmington;  which 
Roads,  bat  Especially  the  Latter,  is  much  occupied 
by  Travellers  from  Distant  Part?;  and  being  Desti 
tute  of  a  Pubhe  House  for  many  Miles  together,  is 
therefore  Inconvenient  for  those  who  travel  from  Re- 
mote  Parts,  and  Burdensome  to  the  Adjacent  Inhabi- 
tants. 

"Threfore  it  is  Your  Petitioners  Humble  Request, 
that  you  may  be  Pleased  to  grant  him  your  Recom- 
mendation to  the  Governor,  in  order  for  his  Obtaining 
a  I.iseenoe  to  keep  such  a  Public  house  of  Entertain- 
ment. And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  Duty  bound.  Shall 
Pray,    etc.  PHINEHAS   EACHUS. 

"We  the  Subscribers,  being-  Neighbours  and  Ac- 
quaintances of  the  Above  Petitioner,  are  of  the  Opin- 
ion that  there  is  Need  of  a  Public  house  of  Entertain- 
ment at  th-.  Place  above  mentioned,  And  Deem  him 
to  be  a  Person  Sufficiently  Qualified  for  the  Exercise 
of  that  calling.  Therefore  we  Request  that  he  may 
be  Recommended  according'  to  the  Tenor  of  his  Peti- 
tion." 

Thos.   Darlington,  Ralph   Forrester,    John  Darlington, 
Joseph  Townsend  James   Jefferis,       George  Cam  r, 
Joseph   Pierce.         Thos.  Pirn,  Ellis    Davies, 

Jonathan  Parke,  Warrick  Miller,  Charles  Ryant, 
Abiah  Taylor,  Emmor  Jefferis,      Isaac   Haines,  Jr. 

Samuel   Kennedy,  William  Eachus,    John  Hoopes, 
John    Strode,  Joseph   Garrett,      James  Marshall, 

Daniel  Hoopes,       Caleb  Way,  William   Iehnston 

Jos.  Matlack,  Thomas  Yearsleyj  Alex'nd'r  Johnsor 

Jr.".  Townsend.  James  Diiworth,  John  Downing, 
Jos.  Gibbons,  Jr.  Isaac  Taylor,  Thos.  Stalker, 
T.'i:  s.  W.l  iamson  Titus     Bennett,        Isiah  Matlack. 

Tins  petition  was  successful  and  being  once  estab- 
lished in  the  business,  fewer  signers  were  deemed 
necessary  in  succeeding  years,  there  being  but  six 
in  176-1.  For  the  following  three  years  the  license 
was  renewed,  but  it  is  is  known  that  in  17' is  the 
Sheriff  seized  the  property  of  Phinehas  Eachus,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Philadelphia  road,  and  he  dis- 
appears from  this  locality. 

In  Angus:,  176S,  John  Clark,  having  "Rented  the 
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House  lately  "kept  by  Phinehas  Eachus,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Turk's  Head  in  Goshen,"  obtained  license  to 
succeed  hira  in  the  business. 

August  29.  1769,  John  Hoopes  represents  that  he 
''bus  purchased  the  tavern  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Turk's  Head,  in  Goshen,  and  the  House  being 
Rendered  unfit  for  that  purpose  by  its  Dee-ay  and 
Other  Inconvenies  thereto  Belonging.!  have  Built  a 
New  Brick  House  near  the  other,  and  more  Como- 
dious  tor  the  Accommodation  of  Travelers  than  the 
■other."  Although  twenty-eight  substantial  citizens 
signed  his  request,  it  was  merely  indorsed  "Allowed 
at  the  old  House."  In  November  following  he  renews 
bis  request,  assuring  the  court  that  bis  house  is 
ready,  but  probably  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  his 
disappointment  made  some  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks about  the  justices. 

August  28,  1770,  John  Harper  comes  forward, 
"having  lately  taken  a  lease  of  a  very  Convenient 
house,  within  a  few  Perches  of  the  noted  Tavern, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Turks-head,  in  Goshen 

*  *  *  and  as  the  old  Tavern  house  is  now  be- 
come Insufficient  for  a  dwelling  place,"  <5tc.  he 
wishes  to  have  license  in  the  new  house.  This  peti- 
tion was  rejected,  but  on  November  15th  following 
John  Hoopes  sent  to  the  justices  a  "recantation," 
in  which  he  says,  "if  I  have  said  any  Thing  Dis- 
respectful! of  the  Bench  Heretofore  I  am  hardly 
sorey  for  it.  and  ask  the  Justices  Pardon  *  *  * 
but  if  my  Intreaties  have  nor  ye  Desired  Effort  I 
had  rather  suffer  a  Doubel  Portion  of  the  Misfor- 
tune than  John  Harper  ami  the  Publick  should  suf- 
fer on  my  account."  Two  weeks  later  he  plainly  ad- 
mits that  "Whereas  I  have  spoke  Disrespectfully 
of  the  Honorable  Bench  heretofore.  I  now  Declare 
that  I  am  sorey  for  it  and  ask  the  Justices  Pardon, 
or  any  one  of  them  that  I  Treated  with  Contempt." 
<S:e.  A  petition  from  John  Harper  for  license  in  the 
new  house  is  now  favorably  received,  and  the  name 
of  the  '"Turk's  Head"  transferred  thereto  as  appears 
by  his  petition  in  the  following  year. 

May  31,  1774:  Jacob  James  "hath  Rented  a 
House  I,i  the  Township  of  Goshen,  which  hath  Been 
a  publick  House  these  several  Years  i known  by  ye 
Sign  of  the  Turks  Head)  And  Your  Petitioner  hath 
Laid  in  Stocks.  And  Been  at  Considerable  Expence 
in  Order  to  Accommodate  the  Publick,' ".Src.  18  sign- 
ers: Allowed.  May  ?,0.  1775.  Jacob  James  "hath 
for  some  time  kept  a  Publick  House  in  the  Township 
of  Goshen  at  the  Sign  of  the  Turks  Head."  &c. 
Five  signers.  May  28.  1776,  same  "hath  kept  a 
Publick  House  At  ye  Sign  of  ye  Turks  Plead  in 
Goshen."  &e.     Four  signers. 

August  2.",  177S:  Francis  Trumble  "hath  Rented 
the  House  known  be  The  name  of  the  Turks  Head 
in  the  Township  of  Goshen  And  have  Provided 
Every  necessary  10  keep  an  Inn  or  Publick  House." 
Recommended  by  Jonathan  Paschal  and  Ezekiel 
Leonard. 

Last  Tuesday  in  May,  J7S2:  John  Underwood,  of 
the  Township  of  Goshen,  "having  lately  removed  to 
that  Noted  place  known  by  the  Nam"  of  the  Turks 
head  in  sd  Township  S:  by  your  Honours  Leave  ob- 
tained Lyeenee  for  keeping  a  Publick  houseof  Enter- 
tainment   for  Travellers,   hath   been    Informed   that 
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it  Ls  Necessary  at  this  Term  to  make  fresh  appij- 
cation  for  Leave  to  Continue  the  Same."  17  signers. 

May  27,  3  783:    John  Underwood  "'hath  for  Some- 
time pasi  kept  a  Publick  House  of  Entertainment  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Turks  Head  in  said  Township  *     * 
That  your  Petitioners  present  Licence   will  expire 
on  the  10th  of  August  nest,"  &c.     14  signers. 

Last  Tuesday  in  May  17S6:  Nathan  Scholfield,  of 
Goshen  sheweth  "That  your  Worships  have  long 
been  Pleased  to  favour  him  with  your  Recomenda- 
tion  for  Licence  to  Keep  an  Inn  Or  Tavron  which 
Favour  with  gratitude  he  doth  acknowledge  and 
therefore  x'rays  that  your  Honorable  Court  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  him  your  Further  Indulgence  by 
Recommending  him  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  in  Order  that  he  may  Obtain  li- 
cence to  Keep  a  Publick  Louse  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Turk's  bead  in  the  Township  of  goshen  afore- 
said,"' etc.  17  signers,  Bond  da  ted"  20  Oct.  1780. 
The  next  year  Scholfield  went  to  the  Green  Tree. 

May  28,  17S7:  Isaac  Webb  "now  occupies  the 
Public  House  in  West  Chester  (Goshen  Township) 
lately  kept  by  Nathan  Scholfield,  and  hath  provided 
himself  with  accommodations  suitable  to  entertain 
the  Public."     6  signers. 

Last  Tuesday  in  May  17S8:  "The  Petition  of 
Isaac  Webb  Respectfully  Sheweth.  That  your  Pe- 
titioner fur  a  series  of  time  Having  Experienced 
your  Worships  Goodness  in  recommending  him  to 
his  Excellency  the  President  and  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council  as  a  fit  and  Suitable  Person  to  keep 
a  Public  House  of  Entertainment..  Sollicits  your 
Worships  for  a  further  Continuance  of  your  Benig- 
nity. And  your  Petitioner  as  in  duty  Bound  will 
Gratefully  acknowledge  the  favor."  Signed  by  five 
others  but  not  by  Webb.  Bond  dated  Sth  Sep. 
1788.      £100  as  in  all  cases. 

Last  Tuesday  in  May,  17S9:  Peter  Mather  of  the 
Town  of  West  Chester  "hath  rented  and  now  Oc- 
cupies that  Noted  and  Commodious  House  or  Inn 
Situate  in  the  Town  of  West  Chester  aforesaid 
known  by  the  Sign  of  the  Turk's  Head.  That  your 
PetitioneJ  hath  provided  himself  with  every  requi- 
site to  Entertain  Judges.  Justices,  Lawyers.  Jurors, 
Suitors,  Travelers.  Neighbors  &  Gentlemen  &  Ladies 
of  every  profession  &  Denomination."  &c.  8  signers. 
Mather  came  from  the  Warren  Tavern,  East  ' 
Whiteland.   but   did   not   remain   long. 

May  25,  1790:  "The  petition  of  the  Subscriber  re- 
spectfully Sheweth.  Thar  your  Petitioner  now  occu- 
pies that  noted  Inn  in  the  Town  or  West  Chester 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sis?n  of  the  Turks  Head 
where  he  has  good  accommodations  for  Travelers 
&c.  &  Craves  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Court  for 
their  recommendation  to  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  for  their  Licence  to  keep  a  Publick  House  of 
entertainment  for  the  ensuing-  vear.  And  vour  Peti- 
tioner shall   Pray."  JOSHUA    WEAVER. 

It  may  be  noted  that  from  1777  to  1790,  the 
functions  of  a  Governor  were  administered  by  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  of  which  the  President 
was  elected  by  that  body  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

May  30,  1791:  The  Petition  of  John  Harper 
"Humh.ly  Sheweth.  That  your  Petitioner  hath  Re- 
moved from  the  Yellow  Springs  in  Pikeland  to  the 
Sign  of   the  Turks-Head   in     the  Town  x>f     West 
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Chester    aforesaid    Where    he   proposes    to    keep    a 
house  of  Fubliek  Entertainment.  iV'C.     Sis  signers. 

May  21,  1792:  "The  Petition  of  John  Harper 
Humbly  Sheweth,  That  your  Petitioner  has  for 
one  year  last  passed  Occupied  that  Antient  Inn  in 
the  Town  of  West  Chester  in  the  County  of  Ches- 
ter as  a  public  House  of  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  Travellers,  «fcc,  &  prays  your  Honours 
will  recommend  him  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth  for  a  continuance  of  his 
favour  by  granting  him  a  Liscnce  for  that  purpose." 

May  21,  17v»S:  John  Harper  represents  that  he 
"Las  for  seven  Years  last  pass'd  kept  a  Public- 
house  of  Entertainment  at  the  Sign  of  the  Turks 
heade  in  West  Chester." 

May  ir'.  1799:  "The  petition  of  the  subscriber  hum- 
blv  sheweth  that  vour  petitioner  hath  rented  the 
Tavern  latelv  occupied  bv  Maior  Harper  well  known 
bv  the  name  of  the  Turk,  in  Wesc  Cnester,  where 
Your  Petitioner  at  1're-ent  keeps  Tavern,  where  ha 
hones  he  will  be  able  to  Give  General  satisfaction  he 
Therefore  requests  the  favour  or  tne  honourable 
Judges  to  recommend  him  to  his  ExceUency  the  Gov- 
ernor in  order  to  Obtain  Licence  to  keep  a  pub.ic 
ho-.^e  of  entertainment  where  he  now  dwells,  ana 
Your  petitioner  will  acknowledge  the  favour,"  &  c. 
BENJAMIN    MILLER. 

Recommended  by  Joseph  McCIellan  and  William 
Gibbons.  Miller's  last  petition  for  license  at  the 
Turk's    Plead    was   in   1805. 

Mav  io  -coo:  "Your  petitioner  humbly  Sheweth- 
that  he  has  Rented  the  well  known  stand  Called  the 
Turk's-hfad  latelv  kept  by  Benjamin  Miber,  whicn 
has   been    a   long   Licenced    hous^^c.     TrcKER_ 

Recommended  by  Joshua  Gibbons  and  nine  others. 
Allowed  May  21st.  Tucker  continued  here  until 
1811. 

April  21),  1811:  John  Patton  "has  lately  removed 
to  that  noted  Stand  in  the  Borough  of  West  Ches- 
ter known  bv  the  Sign  of  the  Turi.'s  head."  He 
continued  here  till  1S24.  In  1S16  he  locates  the 
house  on  High  Street,  and  in  1S20  says  it  is  well 
known  "by  the  Si<rn  of  the  Grand  Turk." 

May  V>.  1S24:  Eber  Worthington  "has  become 
the  owner  and  keeper  of  that  well  known  tavern 
Stand  in  West  Chester.   Sign  of  the  Turks  Heal." 

April  Term.  1S27:  Daniel  Buckwalter,  who  mar- 
ried Francina,  daughter  of  Eber  Worthington.  and 
granddaughter  of  John  Underwood,  "has  taken  and 
now  occupies  that  old  established  tavern  sign  of  the 
Turks  head  in  the  Borough  of  West  Chester."  He 
continued  to  be  the  landlord  till  1So4.  being  recom- 
mended at  different  times  by  Gen.  I.  D.  Barnard, 
Thomas  S.  Bell  and  others.  After  1S30  the  law  re- 
quired each  applicant  for  license  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  at  least  twelve  reputable  citizens. 
About  this  time  printed  forms  of  application  be- 
came common. 

Mav  ('..  1S34:  Eber  Worthington  "is  the  owner 
and  occupier  of  that  old  established  Tavern  Stand, 
situate  in  the  Borough  of  West  Chester  in  the  said 
County  of  Chester  known  as  the  Sign  of  the  Turks 
Head. "on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Hiffh  Street." 
Recommended  by  James  M.  Kinnard,  Robert  Mer- 
cer. Oluf  Stromborg  and  eleven  others,  Eber 
Worthington  was  the  landlord  for  four  years,  when 
he   was   succeeded   by   Joel   Matlack. 
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It  has  boon  shown  that  John  Haines.  2d,  eonvey- 
o.l  to  his  son  David  51  acres,  112  perches  of  land 
in  the  S  E.  an^le  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Wilming- 
ton roads,  6  mo.  2.  1753;  and  David  Haines  and 
Mary  his  wife,  10  mo.  23,  1753,  conveyed  50  acres 
thereof  to  John  Hoopes.  David  Haines  afterwards 
died  intestate,  seized  of  the  remaining  one  acre  anil 
111'  perches,  and  leaving  two  sons.  Joshua  and 
John.  The  sheriff  conveyed  Joshua's  share  to 
Benjamin  Trego,  Sept.  10,  1768,  to  whom  also  his 
brother  John  Haines  released  his  share.  Dec.  2. 
1709.  and  Benjamin  Trego  ami  wife,  Mary,  con- 
veyed the  whole  to  John  Hoopes  12  mo.  27.  1769, 
as  recited  in  later  conveyances.  The  deed  not  be- 
ing on  record  we  cannot  determine  whether  this 
acre  ami  112  perches  included  the  original  Turk's 
Head  tavern,  but  this  is  the  supposition.  In  the 
petition  of  John  Hoopes  for  license  in  the  new 
house.  .Aug.  20,  1769,  he  says  he  has  purchased  the 
old  building,  yet  this  was  prior  to  the  conveyance 
from  Benjamin  Trego  and  wife  for  the  acre  and 
112  perches.  However,  he  may  have  bargained  for 
it  at  an  earlier  date.  Perhaps  the  residence  of 
David  Haines,  who  was  married  about  1742,  be- 
came   the    original    Turk's    Head. 

As  already  stated  the  new  building  was  erected 
by  John  Hoopes  in  17*!0.  In  17S4  he  conveyed  the 
property  to  John  Patton,  who.  dying  iu  1708.  de- 
vised this  p::rt  of  his  estate  to  his  son  Thomas  Pat- 
ton,  a  minor.  The  latter  died  intestate  and  without 
issue,  whereupon  this  property  was  taken  by  his 
brother,  John  Pattoa,  Jr.  He.  with  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  on  Dec.  13,  1823,  conveyed  the  tavern,  to- 
gether with  54  acres  of  land,  to  his  step-father, 
Eber  Worthington.  of  West  Goshen,  and  after- 
wards of  West  Chester.  Eber  Worthington  and 
Lucy,  his  wife.  March  30.  1811,  executed  a  deed  for 
the  tavern  and  one  acre  of  laud  to  John  T.  Worth- 
ington. Subsequent  conveyances  were  from  John 
T.  Worthington  and  Rachel  his  wife  to  Charles 
K.  McDonald,  of  East  Nottingham;  Charles 
K.  McDonald,  of  West  Chester,  and  Louisa  B.,  his 
wife,  March  20,  1851,  to  John  McGinley,  of  the 
same  place;  John  McGinley  and  Catharine  his  wife 
April  1.  1S52,  to  their  son-in-law.  A.  Harvey  Levis, 
of  West  Chester;  A.  Harvey  Levis  and  Sarah  Ann 
his  wife,  March  10.  1854.  to  James  M.  Hmrhes.  of 
the  same  place.  The  latter  converted  the  establish- 
ment into  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  but  the  ven- 
ture proving  unsuccessful  he  made  an  assignment, 
Sept.  23.  1S57,  to  his  brother.  Jesse  Hughes,  of 
London  Grove,  and  John  T.  Worthington,  of  West 
Cluster.  They  conveyed  the  property,  April  1. 
1858,  to  Joseph  Morgan,  of  West  Chester.  Since 
then  the  conveyances  have  been  from  Joseph  Mor- 
gan and  Thanizin  his  wife.  March  31.  1800.  to 
James  D.  McClellan:  James  D.  McClellan  and 
Elizabeth  L..  his  wife.  March  L'C  1867,  to  Lemuel 
Kenney,  of  the  borough  of  Oxford;  Lemuel  Ken- 
ney  of.  West  Chester,  and  Martha  E.,  his  wife, 
Jan.  21.  1880,  to  their  daughters.  Harriet  A.  and 
Alice  H.  Kenney;  and  Harriet  A.  Kenney  and 
Alice  H.  Kenney,  August  25,  1S08,  to  George  H. 
Smith,  of  Lancaster  city. 
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THE  GREEN  TREE. 

"This  tavern  was  erected  in  1786  by  Isaiali  Mat- 
Jack,  the  owner  of  the  farm  which  included   the  N. 
E.  quarter  of  the  town,  and  his  son-in-law,  Nathan 
Scholfield,  was  the  first  landlord,  in  17S7.     In  1793 
Isaiah   Matlack   conveyed   the   farm    and   tavern   to 
his  son  Jesse  Matlack.  and  the  latter,  at  his  death, 
;n  1830,  devised  the  same  to  his  son.   Robert  Mat- 
iack,    subject  to   considerable   mortgaged   indebted- 
ness.     Robert    died      in    1834.      having      appointed 
Walker   Yarnall   and  Jesse   Matlack  bis  executors, 
with    directions   to   sell    the    property;      but    it    was 
seized  by  the  sheriff.   Robert   Irwin,  and   conveyed, 
Nov.  5.  1835,  to  Walker  Yarnall  and   David  Town- 
send.     The   land   included   137   acres,   of    which    20 
were   in   West    Goshen.      The    purchasers   sold    the 
tavern  and  three  lots  of  ground,  by  deed  of  April  1. 
LS36,  to  Joseph  P.  McCIellan,  of  West  Chester,  for 
§14,702.9I>.      The    latter,    with    Mary    E,    his    wife, 
conveyed   the   same   to   John   Marshall.    March     27>, 
1S47,  witb  the  exception  of  a  portion  sold  to  Samuel 
M.    Rainier.      The    next    conveyance.      from     John 
Marshall  to  Joseph  Hemphill  and  James  B.   Wood. 
March  10,  1S50.  reduced  the  property  in  size  nearly 
to   its   present   condition.      It   then   extended   north- 
ward to  the  alley.     Joseph  Hemphill  and  James  B. 
Wood,  with  their  wives,  conveyed  the  tavern,  March 
25,  1831,  to  Joseph  Wood,  of  Londonderry,  and  he 
to' Henry    R.    Guss,   of  West    Chester.   March    31. 
1S->1.     For  thirty-eight  years  it  continued  under  this 
proprietor,    who.    with    Rachel   Ann,   his   wife,   con- 
veyed it  to  Ellis  P.  Newlin  April  7,  181)2.  The  sub- 
sequen'  conveyances  have  been  from  Ellis  P.  New- 
lin and  Bella  his  wife.  Mar.  27.  1893,  to  Marshall  J. 
Speakman,    and    from     Marshall     J.    Speakman,   of 
West  Chester,  to  Benjamin  Yandever,  of  Cain  town- 
ship, April  1,  1898. 

THE  WHITE  HALL. 

This  was  erected  in  17SG  by  William  Worthington, 
who  was  the  first  landlord.  He  conveyed  it  to  Rob- 
ert McClenachan.  March  31.  1794,  and  the  latter  to 
Isaac  Webb,  April  5,  1790.  No  evidence  has  been 
found  of  its  being  licensed  between  178!)  and  189(5. 
when  Y\~ebb  took  possession.  The  latter  conveyed 
it  to  Ephraim  Buffington,  March  30.  1801.  who  con- 
tinued "to  be  the  landlord  until  1812.  The  name  of 
''General  Wayne"  appears  in  1797,  but  tradition 
says  the  original  name  was  the  ''Cross  Keys."  In 
1801  Burf.ngton  changed  the  name  from  Gen. 
Wayne  to  President  Jefferson.  In  1814.  P.enjamin 
defferis  became  the  owner  of  the  property  and  was 
landlord  for  one  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  occupation  by  Mary  ("Polly")  Pearson,  and  the 
place  was  known  as  Pearson's  Tavern.  Davis 
Beaumont  became  the  landlord  in  1S18,  and  chanc- 
ed the  name  to  the  Cross  Keys.  The  property  was 
purchased  in  1S37  by  Philip  P.  Sharpies,  who  built 
an  addition  and  sold  it  to  Robert  Irwin  the  next 
year.  Having  received  a  coat  of  white  plaster  its 
name  was  changed  in  IS39  to  the  White  Hail.  It 
was  occupied  by  various  renters  until  1SG9,  when 
it  censed  to  be  kept  as  a  tavern  and  fell  into  decay. 
In  1874  it  was  purchased  by  Eber  Woodward  and 
Lewis   W.    Shields,    who   demolished   the   old   land- 
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mark  and  erected  on  its  site  the  present  stares  ai 
and  near  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Church  and  Gay  Sts. 

THE  WASHINGTON  HOTEL. 
This  house  was  built  by  John  Hannum  about 
17^7.  immediately  north  of  the  Court  House  lot.  it 
being  a  3  story  brick  building  of  30  feet  front.  John 
Hannum  and  wife  conveyed  it  to  Isaac  Webb,  Aug. 
.30.  1702T  and  the  latter  to  James  Bones,  March  -!t>, 
17'..)G.  David  Lewis,  who  owned  a  farm  in  Ens? 
Bradford,  exchanged  with  Bones,  Jan.  1,  1S01.  This 
was  not  the  David  Lewis,  who  with  his  brother, 
Jonathan,  had  purchased  the  Hoopes  farm,  north 
of  Gay  street  and  west  of  High.  After  his  death  his 
property  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  Benjamin  Miller, 
Feb.  3.  1811.  The  latter,  with  Hannah,  his  wife, 
conveyed  it  to  John  Jefferis,  of  Baltimore  Co..  Md., 
though  a  native  of  Chester  County,  and  at  whose 
death.  ;:•  JS25,  it  was  taken  by  his  son,  Samuel  C. 
Jefferis.  an  uncle  to  William  W.  Jefferis.  the  long- 
time Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Chester  Couuty  an;} 
collector  of  a  minora  logical  cabinet  of  rare  size 
and  beauty.  Samson  Babb  was  the  next  purchaser, 
April  1.  1S30.  and  on  August  13,  1841.  the  sheriff 
made  title  to  John  Babb.  at  whose  death  it  passed  to 
his  only  son,  John  W.  Ba'ub.  He,  with  Phebe  H., 
his  wife,  conveyed  the  old  hostelrie.  April  1.  1S53. 
to  David  and  Sarah  B.  Meeonkey,  soon  after  which 
it  wu?  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  fine  brown 
stone  residence,  now   the  Assembly  Building. 

THE  BLACK  BEAK- 
Was  erected  in  17S9  by  Samson  Babb,  who  came 
from  the  neighborhood  of  West  Cain  township.  It 
stood  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  High  and  Market 
streets,  and  was  torn  down,  I  believe,  between  18(35 
and  1b70.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Babb 
family,  and  so  far  as  1  know  was  managed  by  one 
of  the  name,  except  the  years,  1797-1S04,  when 
James  Jackson  was  the  landlord. 

THE    WEST    CHESTER    HOTEL. 

On  February  2.  182S,  Jane  P.  Jefferis.  the  widow 
of  John  Jefferis,  late  of  the  Washington  Hotel,  pe- 
titioned for  license  in  a  house  '"lately  erected  by 
Joseph  L.  Taylor,  in  the  Borough  of  West  Chester 
at  the  junction  of  the  Strasbnrg  and  Oil  Mill  read." 
Her  petition  was  granted.  The  extension  of  Gay 
Street  westward  was  known  as  the  Oil  Mill  Road, 
said  Oil  Miii  being  close  by  the  present  residence 
of  John   M.  James. 

THE   SPREAD   EAGLE. 

Sittiated  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Gay  and  Walnut 
streets,  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Matlack.  about 
1SG3,  aud  James  Jackson,  late  of  the  Bear  tavern, 
was  the  first  to  receive  license,  1805.  The  property 
is  believed  to  have  remained  in  the  Matlack  family 
until  recent  times,  bavin-  been  devised  by  Jona- 
than to  his  son.  Isaiah  R.  Matlack.  in  182S.  There 
have  been  numerous  changes  in  the  management 
and  aniens  others  Samuel  Guss  may  be  mentioned 
as  landlord  for  several  years,  beginning  with  1830. 

In  1803  there  were  two  orher  applicants  for  li- 
cense, the  one  by  Jesse  Roberts,'  who  represented 
that  he  resided  on  the  main  street,  directly  opposite 
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the  Court  House.  He  was  refused,  although  recom- 
mended by  William  Worthiugton  and  thirty*five 
others.  His  property  was  on  the  site  of  the  Bank  of 
Chester  County. 

Another  application  was  from  Joseph  Clark,  who 
stated  that  he  had  "lately  built  and  finished  two 
very  commodious  and  elegant  houses  with  suitable 
rooms,  cellars,  and  a  kitchen  to  ear-h.  all  under  one 
roof  and  a  convenient  stable  adjoining  rhe  premises. 
situate  in  Gay  Street,"  and  that  these  buildings  had 
''cost  him  an  immense  sum  of  Money  to  complete 
them  and  that  he  carryd  on  the  buildings  at  a  time 
when  the  growth  of  the  Boroush  was  seemingly  at 
a  stand  and  public  spirit  in  a  State  of  Stagnation." 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Gay  Street,  a  little  west  of  Cnurch. 

OTHER    TAVERNS. 

In  ITS':  Emmor  Trego  was  granted  license  to  keep 
a  tavern  whore  he  lived,  probably  in  the  farm  house 
which  stood  a  little  southward  of  the  -Mansion 
House.  The  license  was  renewed  to  him  May,  17.^7. 
In  17SS,  Joshua  Weaver,  his  brother-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded him.  and  was  granted  license  again  in  17S9, 
after  which  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
house.  In  the  last  application  the  place  was  styled 
the  "Horse  and  Groom." 

John  Rouse,  having  rented  a  house  convenient  to 
the  Court  House,  was  licensed  at  May  Court.  17SS, 
but  the  next  year  was  at  Dilworthtown,  and  no  one 
appears  to  have  succeeded  him   at   West   C'aester. 

TRAVELLER'S  REST,  STAR  TAVERN. 
This  was  erected  by  William  Bennett,  on  the 
Strasburg  Road,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  borough 
line,  about  1820,  and  his  son.  Imla  J.  Bennett,  was 
licensed  there  in  1S2L*.  It  has  not  been  kept  as  a 
tavern  in  recent  years. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  HOTEL.  MANSION- 
HOUSE. 
This  was  built  in  1831,  by  William  Everhart  and 
started  as  a  temperance  hotel,  but  it  was  found 
that  this  would  not  pay  ami  the  next  year  received 
a  regub.r  license.  It  continued  to  be  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Everhart  for  many  years. 

The  Grove  Hotel,  on  the  State  Road,  opposite 
Everhart's  Grove,  and  the  Earner's  Hotel,  on  West 
Market  St..  are   comparatively   modern   enterprises. 


THOMAS  CHEYNEY,  ESQ. 


(Read  before  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  2,  15,  1S04.) 

BY  GILBERT  COPE. 

A  recent  discussion  in  the  papers  re-  man,  sister  of  his  brother's  wife,  and  re- 
specting the  Cheyney  Family  Burial  sided  on  a  part  of  the  land  in  Thorn- 
l  '.round,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  was  bur;.-,  where  he  died  in  1745.  The  Hick- 
established  by  Thomas  Cheyney,  who  mans  were  members  of  Concord  Friends' 
died  in  1S11,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  Meeting,  and  were  disowned  for  marrv- 
;  c  buried  among  his  Quaker  neighbors  ing  by  a  minister,  their  husbands  not 
whose  conduct  during  the  Revolution  being  Friends.  After  John's  death  his 
was  not  in  harmony  with  his  own,  led  widow  made  an  acknowledgement  and 
me  to  look  up  some  points  in  the  family  was  received  into  membership  again,  in 
history  and  in  his  own  life.  x749-  Her  son  John,  in  1761,  made  re- 
John  Cheyney  was  a  resident  in  Mid-  flucsC  a:i(1  W;IS  admitted  into  member- 
illetown  township,  (now)  Delaware  £  shiP-  and  so  continued  till  his  death  in 
county,  Pa.,  as  early  as  1715.  Pie  died  9  iSo6-  The  children  of  John  and  Ann 
in  1722,  leaving  all  his  estate  to  his  sous,V  Cheyney  were  five  in  number,  all  young 
John  and  Thomas  Cheyney,  except  £5^  at  their  father's  death,  as  follows  : 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  Cheyney  JJ3SS*f-*>  Thomas,  born  December  12,  1731  ; 
sou  in  England.  The  two  sons  soon  died  January  12,  1S11. 
■U'ter  this  returned  to  England,  presum-  John,  born  June  20,  1733  ;  died  Oc- 
ai>ly  to  their  native  parish,  and  on  Janu-  tober  8,  1S06. 

ary    16,    1724.   John    Bellers,  of  London,  Joseph,   born  January    12,    1735;  died 

merchant,    conveyed  to   John    Cheyney  August  10,  [794. 

aid   Thomas   Cheyney,   late    of  Middle-  Mary,     born     February    r,     1737  ;  died 

town,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  but  now  September  30,  1820. 

of  Upper   Lamborne,    in    the    parish    of  Richard,    born    March    23.    1739  ;  died 

Chipping    Lamborne,    county   of  Berks,  June  l7-  !79'- 

Kngland,  1500  acres  of  land  in  Penusyl-  Thomas  Cheyney,  the  eldest  sou,  mar- 
vania,  for  ^.360.  This  land  had  been  ried  in  1755,  Mary  Taylor,  widow  of 
purchased  from  William  Penn,  perhaps  Philip  Taylor  and  daughter  of  John  and 
as  a  speculation,  but  the  owner  had  Margaret  Riley,  of  Marcus  Hook.  After 
never  come  to  settle  thereon.  It  was  io-  her  death,  in  1700,  he  married,  in  170c. 
cated  in  Thornbury  township  at  and  near  Mary  Vernon,  widow  of  Abraham  Ver- 
the  present  Cheyney  Station.  The  new  11011,  and  daughter  of  William  Bennett. 
purchasers  returned  to  Pennsylvania  to  She  survived  him  and  died  July  9,  1.S19. 
occupy  the  lands,  and  early  in  1726  Thus  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
Thoiuas  Cheyney  married  Elizabeth  tionary  War  Thomas  Cheyney  was  a 
Hickman,  the  daughter  of  their  neigh-  man  of  about  45  years  of  age.  with  a 
bor  Benjamin  Hickman,  of  Westtown,  large  family  of  children  and  some  of 
just  east  of  the  present  Boarding  School.  them  quite  young.  The  following  anec- 
He  died  in  1728,  leaving  two  daughters,  dote  has  been  preserve!  in  history  but 
Mary  and  Ann.  The  latter  married  at  what  time  it  was  first  committed  to 
juries  Jefferis,  and  they  with  their  chil-  paper  is  unknown  to  the  writer  : 
'•hen  were  living  at  Jefferis's  Ford  at  the  "  While  Washington  was  ill  a  state  of 
time  of  the  Revolution.  John  Cheyney  painful  uncertainty  respecting  the  move- 
married    November  3,    17^0,   Ann   Hick-  incuts  of  the  British  army  on  the  mom- 
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ing  of  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy-  he  and  Col.  William  Gibbons  had  writtci 

wine,    'Squire   Thomas  Cheyney,  a  citi-  to    Council  respecting  Jonathan  Huntei 

zen  of  Thornbury  township,  rode  up   to  and  George  Hunter,  who  were  suspc-cieu 

the    forces   under   Sullivan    with  intelli-  of  loyalty  to  King  George,     (xi,  360. 1 

gence  that  the  main  bodv  of  the  British  -^   ,    ,                                      .  .         „., 

.     ,                .     ,        -        ,       .             ,  October    31,    1777,  President  Wharton 

armv    had    crossed    the  hrandvwme  and  „   ,       ,,.                       ,     _ 

-   ,                   ,                           -  .  wrote    to    Cols.    Chevnev    and    Gronow, 

was    already  at  hand,  approaching  trom  .,                   ,   , "      .",           ,          ,        . 

,     '       ,        .          •'                '  urging  them  to  "  take  all  prudent  &  ci- 

the  north  ;  and  being  uncourteously  re 

ceived  by  that  General,  demanded  to  b( 

led    to   the    Commander-in-Chief.     This 


tectual  measures    to  form  3  or  4  Troops 
of  Light  Horse  out  of  your  Militia  ;  tak- 
ing   herein    the    advice    &    direction   0; 
was  done,  and  although  Wasnmyton  was        ~         „  ,  ,         . 

■  .  Gen.  rotter,  on  whom  thev  yreatlv  reiv. 


These  you  are  to  put  under  his  direct:'..'::, 
subordinate  however  to  the  Comr.-iu- 
Chief,  ec  Gen.  Armstrong."     (Archives, 

v.  732.) 


at  first  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  he  was  at  length  con 
vinced  of  its  truth  and  immediately  dis 
posed  of  his  troops  to  meet  the  emer 
gency.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Gen 
erai's  stall  spoke  rather  sneeriugly  and  December  16,  1777,  Thomas  Cheyney 
increduously  of  the  rustic  'Squire's  in-  was  appointed  with  others,  to  take  sub- 
formation,  which  roused  his  temper.  scriptibns  for  the  Continental  Loan.  ,:<: 
'  If  you  doubt  my  word.'  said  he  to  the  Archives,  iii,  711.  j 

Commander-in-Chief,     'put    me     under  Mav    6<     I7-s,    he    was   appointed    an 

guard  until  you  can  ask  Anthony  Wayne  agent"   for  forfeited   estates,   to  seize  an  i 

or  Persie   Frazer   it  I    am    a  man    to    be  di3post.  of  the  reai  estate  of  persons  at- 

beiieved  ;'  and  then  turning  to  the  Gen-  tainted  of  treason  to  the  colonies.      [Col. 

erai's    attendants,     he     indignantly    ex-  Rec.  xi,  503  :  2d  Archives,  iii,  737.) 
claimed,    '  I    would    have    vou    to    know 

that  T  have  this  dav's  work  as  much  at  In    Co""cil>    J"!1C  4th,    i77S,     the    foi- 

heart  as  e'er  a  blood  of  you.'  "  IowllIS  let^r  was  read  : 

It  was  doubtless  this  incident  that  "June  ye  2d,  177S. 
brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  we  "To  the  Honorable  the  Executive  Coun- 
fiud  that  a  little  more  thau  a  mouth  after  cil  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
this  event  he  was  appointed  a  Sub-Lieu-  vania  Humbly  Sheweth  : 
tenant  for  Chester  county,  October  16.  "Whereas,  the  Enemv  in  their  Rout 
1777,  and  in  that  Capacity  he  was  active  frum  thc  Head  of  Elk  [Q  Philadelphia 
in  organizing  and  equiping  the  militia  Committed  Mauv  Roberies  and  Plunder- 
for  defence.  On  the  same  date,  in  Su-  ing  on  the  Inhabitants  of  they  sever..! 
preme  Executive  Council.  "An  order  Townships  in  my  District  as  they  Pass  d 
was  drawn  on  David  Rittenhouse.  Esq.,  through,  (To  Wit:)  the  Townships  t( 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  in  favor  of  Col.  Newgarden,  Kennett.  Xewlin  Town, 
Thomas  Cheyney,  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  pen,i  I  trough.  East  and  West  Bradford 
County  of  Chester,  for  the  sum  of  Two  Birmingham.  Concord.  Ashtowu,  Mid- 
Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  Charged  to  Col.  dletown,  Edgmout,  Thornbury,  West 
Smith,  Lieutenant  of  the  said  County,  Town,  seizing  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  .V 
for  the  purpose  of  Paying  Substitutes  &  Swine,  and  Goods,  Grain  &  Provisions  oi 
purchasing  blankets,  for  winch  Sum  he  .lH  kill(1Si  and  ni  manv  P1;ices  what  they 
is  to  account."  (Colonial  Records,  xi,  Could  not  Carry  off  they  wantingly  Dc 
321.)  stroyed.    Which    has    Greatly    Distress 

On  October  21,  1777,   he  was  appointed  said  Inhabitants  :     Therefore,  as  the  Law 

a    Commissioner    to    sei/e    the   personal  is   silent    in    Respect   to  the  Inhabitants 

property   of    those  supposed     to    be    mi-  Under  the  above  Circumstances,  it  would 

friendly  to  the  American  cause.    (XL329.)  be    Granting   a    Particular  favor  to  your 

October  24,  1777,  it  is  represented  that  Humble     scrvent    if     your    sentiment- 
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th 


ibove    Perticulars    Could    he 


:::.i< le  known  to  me. 

"Thomas  Cheyxey." 

>  2<\  Archives,  iii,  201.) 

On  the  same  day,  in  Council,  it  is 
noted  that  "  Colo.  Hannum  &  Colo. 
Cheyney  having  represented  that  they 
ire  very  confident  that  the  guard  of  Men 
<  r-ic-rod  on  the  22nd  ultimo,  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  Collecting  the  hues 
ilue  for  non-service  in  the  Classes  of 
Militia  called  out  by  order  of  Council  in 
the  County  of  Chester,  and  as  the  diffi- 
culties attending  tint  duty  is  evidently 
greatly  lessened  by  the  preparations 
made  by  the  Enemy  for  leaving  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,'"  Sec.  (^Colonial  Rec- 
ords, xi,  507.) 

March  30,  17S0,  he  was  again  commis- 
sioned a  Sub-Lieutenant  for  Chester 
county,  ami  as  such  signed  the  returns 
of  officers  for  some  of  the  battalions. 
Ma}     10,    17S0.     (2d    Archives,    iii,    736  ; 

MV,  95,    I20.) 

He  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
I'eace  October  9,  1784,  and  commis- 
sioned a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
October  13,  17S4.     (2d  Archives   iii,   733.) 

In  an  alphabetical  list  of  Revolution- 
ary Soldiers,  1 2d  Archives  xiii,  35,)  we 
find  the  names  of  Richard  Cheney  and 
riiomas  Cheney.  It  appears  that  Rich- 
ard was  in  the  7th  Batallion  of  Light- 
Horse,  Col.  George  Pierce,  17S0-1.  \2d 
Archives,  xiv,  127.) 

Richard  Riley,  a  brother  of  Thomas 
Cheyuey's  first  wife,  and  who  married 
Ihomas's  only  sister,  took  an  active  part 
"i  the  cause  of  independence,  being  a 
deputy    to    the     Provincial    Convention, 


1774. 


ml 


uber  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Conference.  June  18,  1775.  (Hist. 
Chester  Co.  711  ;   2d  Archives,  iii.) 

About  1793  a  correspondence  was  re- 
vived between  Thomas  Cheyney  and  rela- 
tives in  England,  and  several  letters  or 
copies    of  letters    written     by     him    arc 


among  the  possessions  of  the  Pennsvlva- 
nia  Historical  Society.  They  are  written 
in  a  rustic,  jovial  style  and  would  indi- 
cate a  mind  on  good  terms  with  his  sur- 
roundings. He  uses  the  plain  language 
of  Friends  from  force  of  habit,  which 
does  not  argue  ill  will  toward  that  sect. 
These  letters  throw  some  light  on  the 
family  connections,  though  the  con- 
necting links  with  his  English  cousins 
do  not  appear.  In  one  letter  to  Nancv 
Westbury  he  says  :  "  Thee  tells  me  if 
thee  hadst  the  advantage  of  the  feather'd 
race  thee  should  direct  thy  Corse  this 
way.  My  dear  Nancy  if  thee  was  Drest 
in  Feathers  thee  wouldst  make  a  Drole 
appearance  indeed.  The  whiggs  some 
years  ago  used  to  dress  the  Torvs  in 
feathers  with  the  addition  of  Tar,  Tbev 
would  make  them  Look  Prity  slick, 
quick  time,  but  that  i-  Gone  quite  out  of 
fashion."  In  another  letter  he  gives  in- 
teresting information  as  to  Agriculture 
methods  in  his  neighborhood. 


The  antiquity  of  the  familv  is  indicated 
by  the  following  note,  taken  from  the 
Genealogist,  (ix,  24,^  an  English  maga- 
zine. 

"John  Cheyney.  of  Drayton  Beau- 
champ  and  Chesham  Bois,  co.  Bucks, 
and  of  Cogeuho,  co.  Northampton, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Ingylton,  of  Thornton.  Their  son 
Robert,  born  14S7;  died  9  Dec.  1552: 
married  first.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Webb,  and  widow  or"  Fulke  Odell  tor 
Woodhnll,)  who  died  20  Dec.  1516,  and 
by  her  hid  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  (some- 
times called  Isabel),  who  married  resnec- 
tivelv  Benedict  and  Roger  Lee,  of  Pitts- 
ton,  brothers  of  Sir  Robert  Lee. 

Robert  Cheyney  married,  secondly. 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Sylam,  of  Luton, 
Bedfordshire,  and  widow  of  John  Lock. 
of  Loudon." 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

AND    ThiE 

BATTLE  OF  BRANDY  WINE. 
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*  McCall  Post,  No.  31.  G.  A.  R..  * 
4  West  Chester,  met  last  Friday.  ^* 
.»  r;  he    Commicitee    on    the    Baptism   ^ 

*  1  1"    the    American    Flag    in    battle,   -t- 

*  in.1    matters    of    interest    generally  *• 

*  :■  !a:ing  to  the  history  or  the  Bait-  + 
.  :.  of  Brandywim  made  its  report,  * 
±  •'       iigii    ii .-    Chaii  man,    C  >1.    F.    C.   T 

*  Hue*. on,    which    we    publish    below,   .«, 

*  in    full,   because   of   its  general   in-   ?- 

I  1  In  Post  also  decide.!  to  erect  a  £ 
->  line    Hag   p  tie     md     fling       to     the  ^ 

*  l.reeze  a  beautiful  flag  at  Sandy  + 
■*    Hollow,    on    the     farm    of      Henry  ^ 

*  Bennett,  in  commemcra  ion  of  th    -* 

*  heroic  sit  a  nil  made  there  by  (Jen-  ♦ 
4.  eral    Greene's    command,    and      the  * 

*  American    dead    who      are      buried  ^ 

*  theie.  ■¥ 

*  The  pole  vv-il  be  erected   there  on  4- 

*  September  1!   next,   and   the   Secre-  > 

*  tary  of  War  h as  been  asked  for  a  £ 
4  cannon  to  be  placed  (there.  T 
+  1  u  igressman  Butler  has  been  ^ 
4   1    c;n    :'    >;    t(     I.  ok    after    this    pa   t  + 

*  ■'".    the    maoter.  -*• 

*  + 

T  ■    th«    Post     Commander,     others     and 

men.bers   of   (,,n.     George     A.     McCaU 

fast,   Xo.   31.   G.   A.   It:— 

Tire  coram  ttte  appointed  to  investigate 

a  ;d    n  port    as    to    whether    the    tradition 

'    at    in,     American    flag,    the    stars    and 

;"  s,  w:  s  first  unfurled  in  battle  at   the 

t  .-    of  Srardywne,    fought  Septemo-r 

'•Ith    A.    D.,   l.TT,  is   true  or  nut,    respect- 

1  ily  reports: 

auneais    that     the    n  eessity    for    a 

■    ti  tin  n      ring     occurred      to       Benjamin 

"    riKl.n,     'l 'h ■Tii...-     Lynch,       of      South 

*  "■  lina,  and  3en  umin  Harrison,  of  Vir- 

*  t.    who  v .=..: ■  1'    u  ?is;iin?Ton's  camp  a"t 
-'  ■  ••  ridge    in    October.    177o,    as    a    com- 

"i.  ttt-*-    fiom    Congnss,    to    consult    n-itli 
'  im  as  to  tht    besi    method   of  continuing 
■■•■     supporting    a      regular      continental 
1  ■''•'• 

Thy   result   of   their  conference   was   the 

■  "  'tlon  .f  a  flag   which   was   partly  the 

<rr.  u    f!ar    with    the    th.rte  a    red    and 

•  t      t    pes  auded  to  it  to  represent  the 

'     t         c  doni  s. 

i   >;-  flag   was  >■   rried  into  Boston  when 

'    w,         v.:. ••-it,  d     at    ti  >    deft  at    of   our 

-  on   Lot  -    I,  anil,   at  the  th  f<  tic     of 

1  ■'/  s  VVashirgti  n  and  L  e.  in  the  retreat 

">  ■•- h   N   w  '.,    is  y   and  .it   the   vicl    ri   - 

■  ■  ton    .i:  d   T  -  nton,    but    fru  a   its 

iii  la   ity  10  ih<-  B.itisii  Hag  it  was  deem- 


ed advisable  after  the  D  claration  of  In- 
c  pei  d  nc     to   abandon   it. 

Accoidingly  on  Satutd  y  Jun-2  14th.  1777. 
Congress  r-solved  that  the  ilag  of  tha 
t.b  rteen  T  ruttd  Stat  -  should  b'  thirty  a 
stripts.  alternat  ly,  red  and  white,  and 
the  union  should  bf  thirteen  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation. 

THE  FLAG'S   BIRTHDAY. 

This  dace  is  thereto:  -  the  birthday  of 
the  American  Bug.  Tnis  resolution  was 
not  published  in  the-  n  wsp'ipers  until 
August  and  was  not  officially  promul- 
gated under  the  signatun  of  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Congi  'ss   at    Philadelphia,    until 

he  3rd  of  September,  eight  days  before 
the  Battle  of  Biandywme,  but  it  seems 
to  b  well  authenticated  that  the  stars 
and  at:  pes  except  as  to  the  number  of  the 
stars  wa<  first  unfurled  in  the  Battle  of 
B-andywine;  fought  in  what  was  then 
Ch  st  ?  county,  Pennsylvania,  but  from 
the  div.s.on  of  the  county  is  now  partly 
in  Chester  county  and  partly  in  Dtl  l- 
v  are   county,    on    Septemoer   11th,    A.    D., 

In  1794  the  States  of  Vermont  and  K  n- 
tucky  having  been  admitted,  the  flag 
v,as  by  act  of  G>ngiess  cnanged  and  tw  • 
stars  and  two  stripes  added,  making  fif- 
t-  ai    stars   and    lift-    n   stripes. 

"his  hag  continued  to  be  the  national 
flag  unt  1  ISIS.  It  was  under  that  hag  we 
won  our  naval  victories  and  our  victories 
en  Ian'1  in  the  war  of  1TJ. 

In  .MS  Ci  ngress  pass>  d  an  act  by 
which  we  went  back  to  the  flag  of  the 
Revolution,  with  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nately red  and  white,  with  a  blue  field. 
in  this  field  to  be  one  star  for  every 
State  In  the  Union. 

We  th.  retore  carried  in  the  war  of  the 
Reb  llion  the  same  flag  our  ancestors 
carried  in  the  Revolution,  first  un- 
turled  at  Biandywine,  except  with  the 
inert  ase   of   the    number   of   stars. 

Every  military  post  is  provided  with 
tl  re«  flags:  first,  the  garrison  flag, 
which  is  twentj  f;et  wide  and  thirty--:- 
feet  ions;  s-'Oi.d.  the  post  flag,  which  is 
ten  teet  wide  and  twenty  feet  lon^; 
th.rd,  th?  i-torm  Hag,  which  is  four  feet 
two  inches  wide  and  eight   feet  long. 

Ka.h  regim  nt  in  the  army  has  two 
"atrs  known  as  the  colors.  One  of  toe 
rational  flag,  the  other  the  regimental 
(1  ...   both  of  silk. 

Each  of  this  fliffs  --•:•>  it  for  the  cav- 
ahv,  is  four  fei-t  si.x  inch'  -  wide  and  tive 
fe  :"t  six  inchi  s  1  ng;  the  pike  is  nine  1-  >  t 
in   1-  ngth. 

Th  ■  i  avail'}'  colors  which  are  somewhat 
sn,  [Her  are  called  stand  irds  and  the  pi'-.  ■ 
som  what   i  mg  t. 

'1  he  centre  -tripe  of  the  flag  has  em- 
broidered  mi  it   the  name   and   numbe;    of 


the  regiment.  The  regimental  flag  is 
scarlet,  for  th*  engineers  and  the  artill- 
ery,  blue  for  the  infantry  ami  yellow  for 
the  cavalry. 

The  regimental  flag  has  on  it  the  coat 
of  arms  of  tie  United  States,  and  th,; 
number  or  name  of  the  regiment.  Jr. 
a  volunteer  regiment  the  coat  or'  arm-  of 
the  State  it  is  fr.  m  and  the  number 
an  1   nam-   of   the   regiment. 

\\"h  n  we  reeail  cn~  number  of  engage- 
ments on  sta  and  land  in  which  our  Hag 
has  been  unfurled,  we  naturally  experi- 
ence a  desire  to  know  something  ai  it 
tiie-  history  of  its  first  emra-rament. 
whether  the  soldiers  who  carried  it 
showed  proper  courage,  wnether  thev 
rraintained  th<  i;  ground  as  you  wo  Ud 
hope  they  did  and.  in  general,  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  dags  fitst  bat- 
tic   to   he  ashamed   of. 

On  August  25ih.  1777.  the  British  army 
under  the  command  uf  S  r  William  Howe 
witn,  as  Cai  t.  Montr  ssor,  Howe's  eh  ef 
e  .gin  er  officer  states,  lS.Ut'O  m  n  landed 
at  Turkej  Point  on  the  Eik,  in  Cecil 
county,  .\  ar\;iand.  on  their  -x.-ht  on  for 
the  capture  01  Philadelphia,  the  capital 
of   'h.j   Colonies. 

litis  army  i  owe  immediately  divide.-! 
into  two  star..!  divisions,  one  of  lie ''J 
men  ur.der  Gen  Knyphausen,  th..>  other 
of  i  "'  ■  men   und  i    J.   rd   Cornwalli.s 

Ties     two   divisions   advanced    b\    • 
stages  on  the  to  lc!  towards   Phila  i 
skirmishing   daiiy    w.tk      the     Anierh    i  . 
1  ntil  the  10th  -  !    S<    t<  mber.  on  th  ■  .  v  n- 
incr  of   winch    dav   both   divis  on-    ■•   •<        i 
K«  nn<  tt    Square,     hi.  re    th  ?    Br  Gen- 

eral 1<  arned  t!  at  Gen  ral  W  ashingt  n 
had  made  every  preparation  to  dispute 
hs  further  advanc  at  the  Brandywine, 
some  seven  m  1  s  disrant. 

PLAN  OF  ATTACK. 
He  accordingly  arranged  his  plan  of 
attick.  \Va  hington's  army  consisting 
of  about  11.  l)u  rn  n.  divided  into  riv<  di- 
visions of  about  1S0O  men.  each  with 
Maxwell's  corps  of  r  fiemen  i  f  about  50U 
men.  tosether  vat  i  10 J  militia  under 
General  Armstrong,  commanded  resp  ■■- 
trvely  by  Generals  Stirling,  Stevens., 
Sullivan,  Greene  and  Waynp  had  he,  n 
s  owly   falling   back    before   the   British. 

The  3  randyw.n-  is  a  considerable 
stream,  caoabl  >  of  burner  forded  at  m  my 
places.  Within  the  d'stanee  of  nine  miles 
it   i>-  crossed   at   the   following   places: 

Pyle's  feed,  two  miles  below  Chadd's 
Fo.'d,  where  Washington  mad:-  his  stand; 
B'inon's  1'o.d.  two  miies  above;  then 
Jcnts'  ford,  a  mile  above,  now  called 
Pamter's  Bric'ge;  Wister's  ford  n  w  end- 
ed Lenape;  more  than  a  mile  above  that, 
Burlington's  ford,  now  called  Shaw's 
Bridge,  and  Jeff  ris'  ford,  about  a  mile 
above    the    last    named    ford. 

T  c  focus  of  Wayne.  Stirling  and 
Stevens  were  stationed  back  of  and  above 
Chadd"s  F  rd.  The  division  of  Sullivan 
extended  up  to  Brinton's  ford,  Greene 
was  held  in  res  :  v.  .  while  the  militia 
were   at   Pyle's   feed. 

Colonel  H  zen  w  th  two  regiments  had 
be  n  ordeied  to  guard  the  fords  above 
Brinti  n's   lord. 

lie  id  c  d  a  Delaware  regiment  at 
Painter's  Bridge,  half  of  his  own  regi- 
ment at  the  Lt  nape  ford,  and  the  other 
hau  at  Bufflngton's  ford.  The  British 
p  ati  of  battle  provided  that  tii  ■  division 
of  Cornwall  s.  which  Howe  p  rsonai  y 
nccjn.'pan  ed.  should  make  awd  detour. 
g 't  in  Washington's  right  and  tear  at 
■  ilvAortiitown,  thus  cutting  him  off  from 
Philadelphia,  win!-  Knyphausen  should 
advance     opposite     Chadd's     l-'o.d      w.  li 


threatening  demonstrations  until  sui 
time  ps  Cornwalhs  had  reached  i  i  '. 
worthtown,  which  Knyphausen  could  :■ . 
termine  by  the  sound  of  th<  cannon 
when  he  should  cross  and  with  th 
combined  attack  crush  Washington  be- 
tween them  and  drive  hun  uown  th 
Delaware  peninsula. 

Ccrnwallis  started  at  daybreak;   Knyp- 
tausen       at       rive       o'clock.     Knvpaus-i 
hud    seven    miles    to   go;    Cornwall!-,    -i,- 
teen.    'I  he    morning    was    hot    and    fo^-j 
until   eleven   o'clock. 

The  head  of  Cornwallis'  column  reach- 
ed Sconneliown  about  three  mil  -  from 
the  i  ait:- grounds  at  Birmingham,  a  lit- 
tle after  one  o'clock,  where  they  halltci 
>ht  tlie  rear  of  the  column  might  corn- 
up. 

H  re  they  rested  more  than  an  hour 
and  f;d  the  horses  and  the  men.  In  tn 
meantime  General  Washington,  wn 
about  two  o'clock  had  1  ained  of  tin 
appr  ach  of  this  flanking  column.  s<i« 
that  he  must  deliver  battle  at  Birming- 
ham and  not  at  Chadd's  Ford  as  he  h->.: 
deterrrined.  and  that  li.  must  hod  th 
*n>  my  in  check  at  Birmingham,  at  ■-.. 
hazards,  until  his  trams  had  been  sutii- 
c  i -ntiy  advanc  d  on  the  retreat  townd- 
ChesU-r  and  until  th<  troops  at  Chadd's 
hoed  shod!  sMcr-e-.d  in  r»  treating  be- 
yond the  line  of  D'.lworthtown. 

He  ace  irdng  y  thr  w  all  of  his  aval- 
able  tore-  into  the  right  at  Birmingham 
•wit a  the  exceotion  ot  Wayne,  whom  ne 
heM  at  Chadd's  Ford  to  kttp  Knyphausea 
in  check,  ar.o  the  militia  at  Py'l*  s  Cord, 
two  mil  s  below. 

General  Knyphausen  in  his  official  re- 
port says  he  observed  great  commotion 
ai...j;  g  t  the  Aa.er.cans  at   two  o'clock 

H^  =aw  four  latteries  of  artill  rv  mov 
from  Washington  s  left  to  his  right,  and 
the  trains  begin  to  move  hith.  r  ana 
thithei    on    th.     roid   towards  Chester. 

Was  tington  imrrediatelj  .rdered  Stir- 
ling and  St  virus  to  Birmingham.  A: 
h  t If  past  two  he  ordered  Suilivan  with 
his  division  to  join  Stirling  and  Steven- 
and   t.-. ke   command. 

riaz?ii,  at  thaws  Bridge,  tit  one  o'cloi  . 
saw  the  B  it'.sn  cross.ng  at  Jefieris"  ford. 
■  ne  m  1  above  and  waiting  until  he 
could  esdmate  heir  numbers,  eomm.-neej 
a  rap  el  and  cautious  m at  ch  down  the 
Brandywine.  taking  up  as  he  marcneu 
his  detachments  at  Wister's  ford,  and  .t: 
Jones'  ford.  Here  he  met  General  Sulli- 
van, who  ha  i  „ust  come  up  from  Brla 
ton's  fold  and  was  proceeding  to  mareri 
East   of   the    Srreet    Road. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Hazen  follow  -1 
any  r  ad,  hut  most  likely  marched 
through  ih.  wo  ds  along  the  creek.  Th.r 
was  an  old  road  from  near  Lenape  or 
vvis;er's  foid,  but  it  was  much  too  clo  ;<£ 
to   tae   British. 

SAW  THE  BRITISH. 

When  within  probably  half  a  milr'  of 
the  point  where  the  road  thorn  Sconnei- 
town  to  Birmingham  crosses  the  S;rv" 
Road,  Sulhvun's  advance  saw  the  Britis'i 
in  ih  Street  Road  about  seven  hundred 
ie_,r   ah  a  l   of   them. 

The  Irtish  line  of  battle  had  be«n 
formed  on  the  West  s  d'  of  th  ■  road  f-om 
Sconntltown  to  Birm  ngham.  a  little 
INorth   of   me   Street    Road. 

Tins  i  ne  could  not  have  been  i<  -  ■ 
than  a  quartt-r  of  a  mile  in  length  from 
1  ft  to  right.  As  Sullivan  was  seven  hun- 
dred f  et  .Vest  of  the  right  of  this  line. 
we  think  it  probable  he  must  have  been 
ah  o  t  half  a  mile  W.-st  of  the  road 
c,es.-hi-    btfore  mentioned. 


About  the  sarae  time  Sullivan  saw  the 
;    Siton    held   by     Stirling     and     Stevens 

wh  eh  was  al c  hair  a  mile  to  his  right 

;:irl  r  ar  on  an  eminence. 

In  thei  reading  of  Sullivan's  state- 
ment, the  Historians,  who  have  written 
ab  nit  the  Battle  of  E-irandywine,  have  ail 
concluded  that  as  soon  as  Sullivan  saw 
the  British  he  went  right  imo  the  field 
and  formed  line  of  battle  and  they  think 
he  formed  his  Lne  about  where  Parker 
:.    rris'   house  now  stands. 

in  ihis  conclusion  they  make  no  al- 
lowance for  the  i-ngrn  of  the-  British 
lit  of  batilj  Wtst  of  the  Birmingham 
ii  ad. 

It  is  not  likely  th:  t  Sullivan  made  tne 
cxtrao.dira-y  movement  cf  turning  lne 
':..  head  i  f  his  column  to  the  right  and 
into  tne  fields  at  the  South  at  th-  point 
where  he  first  saw  the  Biitish  ahead  o'" 
h  m. 

By  such  a  movement  he  would  expose 
his  Itft  flank  and  the  rear  of  his  entire 
column  to  the  enemy  as  he  turned  into 
t..e  field  and  they  not  more  than  sevcti 
hurdrei1  r  et  dist  int. 

is  it  not  m  ire  probable  that  he  about 
fire  !  h's  whole  colun  n  and  after  he  had 
tched  a  sat",  distance  away  from  the 
r!rit.sn,  ord  i  d  them  into  the  fi<  Id  on  tha 
^outh  and  marched  unt.l  he  was  in  a 
line  with  the  other  two  divisions  at 
<a  st  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  South  and 
West  or'  whir.-  Historians  think  he  form- 
ed his  line. 

THOMAS  SHARPLESS'  STORY. 

Thomas  Sharplfss.  whose  father  lived 
on  we  ground  of  the  battle,  says  his 
tether  tojd  him  that  h;s  father,  the 
grandfather,  told  him  that  th  *  American 
''»-'  Tvas  first  form:d  on  an  eminence 
aucut  a  quarter  ■>-  a  mile  southwest  of 
where!  Haivey  Drvrirngton's  spring  hon.-> 
stan  is  a  proper  position  on  which  to 
plant  artillery  and  place  infantrv.  It  is 
■  Imost  in  a  line  with  Stirling  and  Stevens 
[option   and    is;    r. ..    almost    hair   a   mile. 

Anjom  visiting  the  battl>  ground  pos- 
sessed of  this  information  and  reading 
:■  ll.van  s  report  wil.  see  at  a  glance 
that  this  was  undoubtedly  the  place 
wnere  ids   Ima  was   formed. 

Itere  he  formed  hs  line  unfortunateiv 
witn  a  rap  of  almost  ha  t"  a  mile  separat- 
ing u    i  om  'he  other  two  divisions. 

1-  is  provable  Sull  van  thought  thn  the 
b-st  piace  to  oppos  the  British  advance 
until  atter  lie  visited  St  rling  and  Ste- 
u-'"-.  v.hen  he  det-rmineo  to  move  ni  ■ 
troops   to   th  -   right  and   join   them. 

I  nfortuv  ately  just  as  he  attempt  al  to 
execute  th  s  mov  m.nt  the  enemy  com- 
rr.erc  d  th-  r  attack  upon  him  with  hi-; 
•  ■    ■■■>    left   flank  •  xpos  d. 

1  his  h:s  troops  could  not  stand  and 
'hey  broke  and  went  to  the  rear  as  manv 
aor-  expert  need  soldiers  would  have 
don  and  could  not  b  again  brought  inti 
•■ton. 

vv'e  will  h  i-  give  Sullivan  s  account,  of 

•i   in    his    own    lamruae ■-.     Me     savs:     "At 

al     |as;  two   r  r  ,....v  (i  orders  to  march 

A    a    m\    d.ViSion    to  join   with   and   take 

'   mand  of  that  and   two  others   to  op- 

■     th-  .n-  my   who   were  coming  down 

':'■  th  -  richt  11   nk  ot  our  army,     i  neither 

where    the    enemy    were    nor    what 

'o-'te    t)i,    other    two    divisions    were    to 

'Ki.  and.  or'  coursi,  could  not  d  term:n« 

;'  '■  re    1    should    f.,rm    a     junction      with 

I  began  my  march  in  a  few  minutes 
„      ;    '    rtcrlvtd    my   o  ders   and   t.-a-.l    not 

.  "     "  o    a    mil.-    when     I     m<  t     c  ilon  1 
""•■n   and    his    regiment,    who    Informed 


me  that  the  enemy  were  close  upon  h:s 
heels.  While  I  was  coi-.-rsmg  with  Coi- 
onel  Hazeu,  and  our  troops  still  on  i  e 
march,  the  enemy  headed  us  in  the  roa  I 
about  foity  tods  from  our  advan- 
gtard  (.this  is  about  7i0  feet).  I  then' 
fo  nd  it  necessary  to  turn  off  to  th- 
right  to  form  and  so  get  nearer  the  othc- 
two  drv.sions  in  the  rear  and  to  the  rig  " 
of  the  place  1  then  was.  1  ordered  Col- 
onel Hazen's  regiment  to  pass  a  hollow 
way,  til  off  ro  the  right  and  face  to 
cover  the  a  till  ry.  The  enemy  seein--- 
this  did  not  press  on.  but  gave  me 
t  me  to  form  my  division  on  an  advaa- 
iag<  ouj  height  in  a  li  e  with  the  oth  ' 
thvis  ons,  but  almost  half  a  mile  to  Lhe 
Kit.  I  then  rode  on  to  consult  the  other 
Ge  era'  officers,  who,  upon  receiving  in- 
fo mat.on  that  th*  enemy  were  endeavo-- 
mg  t  i  outflank  us  on  the  right  wer" 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  my  di- 
vision should  be  brought  on  to  jo n 
o  heis  and  that  the  wn  •;■  shoula  inelir 
tuith  r  to  the  right  to  prevent  our  being 
outflanked,  but  while  my  division  v,  j 
marching  on  and  before  it  was  oossibi- 
for  th  m  to  form  to  advantage  t  -. 
en- my  pr\->se3  on  wire  ra-dditv  and  at- 
tacked them,  which  threw  them  into 
sonn     k  nd    of    confusii  n." 

SULLIVAN  CRITICIZED 
Sullivan  became  the  object  of  much 
animadv  rsion  for  his  movements  on  tna- 
uj.v  H.  was  accused  of  making  a  Ions 
detour  when  h  shoul  havi  i  ached  ti— 
desired  point  by  a  much  shorter  route 
across   the   fields. 

He  did  not  know  where  Stirling  and 
Stevens  were.  Hi  did  not  know  where 
ihe  British  were  until  he  saw  them.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  British  c  -lumn  was  as 
much  surprised  as  Sullivan  was  when 
th  y  suddenly  confronted  each  other  at 
Ltie  s,     c  .oss    roa  is 

When  the  British  saw  Sullivan  form 
hi.-  line  with  an  interval  of  almost  half  a 
rrile  between  him  and  the  left  of  the  ;•■•- 
ar  Mrs.  B.ddle's  hid.  they  probabiv 
thought  this  gap  was  to  be  filled  by  an- 
other approaching  American  column  and 
hastened  their  attack. 

Th-  engagement  at  Mrs.  Biddle's  hi!! 
lasted  an  hour  and  forty  minute?.  The 
hill  n  is  taken  and  retaken  ri\>  times  an; 
the  ground  from  there  to  the  Meeting 
House  was  covered  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  British. 

The  right  of  the  line  where  Gen. 
Stevens'  commanded  h- '  i  its  p  >s.t:on  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  G  n 
Greene. 

He  opened  his  ranks  to  permit  Stevens' 
men  to  pass  tnrough  and  then  closing-  u:i 
again,  pi  t<  ing  part  of  his  nn  n  a  t  a  d"«  til' 
with  Wi  tdin  5  Brigade  on  his  left  a:  d 
the  balance  of  Muhlenberg's  Brigade  ■  i\ 
his  right,  stubbornly  confronted  the 
enemy,   until  darkness  set  in. 

Acco  ling  to  the  iccounts 
th.  British  historians.  it  was  with 
the  greatest  .  difficulty  they  cou  ii 
drive  Stevens  from  his  position  and  they 
?tate  that  when  his  men  did  retreat  they 
united  with  a  fresh  bodj  of  Americ  n.s 
["ndoubtedly  Greene's  men  took  another 
srrong  i'  isition  and  h- id  it  until  after 
d  irk. 

Lieut      MeMiehael.    or'     Col.      Stewart's 
Pennsylvania       Regiment,       of       Gro  tie's 
di\   sion.    states    in      his     di  n  y,    that      t'oi 
:•■:■  -.-  \      m  111  ,  •--     th        tr     ■•■  -       v.  I  ■  '•■ 
Ri  i  m   p.t    was     fought  Uril     h   at   ih 

listanci     of    fifty    >   .  r.1  -       ind    cntinua  :■> 
r>  mi!?.  '1    thi  m    until    nisrht    -•  t    in. 
Much   speculation    has   been  imlulged  in 


as   to  where   this  defile  could   be.     There  ton.  nor  composing-  in  all  more  than  ° 

is    but    one    defile    between    Birmingham  men.  v.-.-.  -i  ~  t  -  -  ■  > .  1  this  >  n;  roBvh  ish  -  .,  ■  •■  ■ 

and     Dilworthtown.     Thin     is     at     Sandy  consist:    _    of   7, WO   me:;      n    M 

Hollow  were  great  numbers  of  the  Ameri-  hill,  a::     f:  )ra  the  furth  :   fact  th    t 

can   were  buried.  Gen.   Greene  arrived   his    1  vision,  ass  - 

This    defile    is    a    very    strong    position.  by   such      i    th<    broken  column  as   rai 

Two  thousand  men  could  at  this  day  hold  with    ih-:m.    nut    nun-/-.-.—    ..-,    an    T 

it  against   three   times    their  numbers.  than    3 :•'.<     men.      witf-.st  --.'d      th,--     en;'- 

We  think   it  is   altogether   probable  this  British      mimn   until    tlurk. 
is    the   point    where   Gen.    Greene    so   long  In    H  ...     -      Hist,  r-     •  •      iii     k.nd      it 

hold   the  British   at   bay.  said:     "1   ;is  battle  up-   t  all  or vioiis  '. 

The     du:y     which     devolved      on     Gen.  clusi    :.-       1:    had    been    ci    irti  d    that    . 

Wayne    on    this    occasion    \v;h    of    a    most  Am.  :..::>     could     not     sta     I     b   fori 

delicate  nature.    He  was  required  to  hoid  King's  :r    jps  in  a  right   in   tht   open   ;      i 

Gen.    Ivnyphausen,    who    had    11.!»ju    men  upon  conditions,    hat    that  tin-   b     - 

with  him,   in  check,  such  a   length  of  time  tie   t;;--:t    ah    .>f   these   caa-Iusions. 
as  would  prevent  him  from  getting  in     he  "Th-    Americans  '     -    ••  -    i    -    Histo''   " 

rear    of    the    Americans    lighting    nt    B:-  "me:   •■-.■     Kriti-h   in  ah     r   •  ..:..!  nun    i   r- 

mingham,    whilt     he    himself   must    needs  thev  :'      -..     them   fa   e   to  r"ace  in  ?! 

leave    the    held    before    the    British    fight-  gag'em^r.t.   which   in   all     ■;'     is     .arts  c    ■    - 

ing  at  Birmingham  should  get  in  his  rear  rm  m  ed   «  t   sunris  •   an  I        i   not   term  ri    -  • 

and  cut  off  his  retreat  until  km    s  put  an     ml  to  it.  and  wh"; 

A  CIRC  L  DISTANCE.  it    |r.:-;    -;-,     priti.-h    ir.    v.   -,  -s  -i  ,n    of    - 

His   retrtat   appear-     ...    have    b  en    pre-  r;,  |,]   i:  ;    :     :non-,   in  such   a  condition  -'•    - 

cipated  by  a  smgu  ar  circumstance.     Toe  ii-.ty   c    aid    not    move    fr   m    it    until   after 

British  and  Hessian  grenadiers  and  the  the  lapse  of  three  davs  " 
light  infantry  made  the  attack  on  Sulli- 
van and  broke  him  while  attempting  to 
close  the  gap  between  himself  and  tae 
troop  on  Mrs  i  h'ddl'  's  hill.  Th<  y  a:>- 
peai  to  have  followed  tht  flying  troops 
until  they  became  inr xtricably  entang.ed 
in  a  thick  woods  from  which  th  j  were 
unable  to  emerge.  When  they  finally 
extricated  themselves  they  were  iis- 
covered   by    Wa/.e.    .approaching  his    r  ar.  :n   ^few''^-'    .        ...      /...,. 


Genera 

i    Washing!  m  in  this  engageme 

man  f  ■  - 

:     supi  rior     gen-r  dship.  ^    \\  : 

but  a  tv. 

::   -at    for  thought    ae  transf.  !  ! 

tile     gl 

i     body    of    his    :n     p?    to    a    :; 

■      mt     forgetting    ;■>■    necess 

Of    :<■■ 

.1. 

He    : 

ight    thi     tli  «    -    of     the     Brit 

army  tin 

:ii  d  trkn  -  s  -    ;    n    tnd  almo  : 

feared    i 

t.      He     then    r     urned     to    C 

ile      he      was      fighting      KnyphatiS; 
wher  'upon  ho  was  immediately  cancelled 
to   retreat.  THE   FLOWER   OF     BRITISH     ARM: 

Tiuse   British    Regiments   continued   tin-  T1.  ,      .  ,.     .. 

til    they    reached    Israel    Gilpin's     house,  W  e  shouid   remark   that     n    this  histor 

where    Gen.    Howe    established    his    head- 
am 


the    Brit  sh    in    G<  sh    n 


most    ex:  usively    to    t!>    out!-.    ..x;    :  ■  ,i 


Tht    student  investigating  the  historv  of  lTOrn        rrr  '  -  ]    -'"    :  '    •'    '•'■    !'ihl    vrn-     ' 

the    Battl.    of   Brand vwineT  as  it  is  cahed.  hgntmar   .n     Knyphuu*  n  .s     trcni      -    . 

will  observe  in   th     lines  we  have   marked  .--!-.-■         :    n      a  r.,  -    .        ?h  rm. sues 

out,   that  we  have  differed  to  some  extent  greater  .  r  .   ss  nuu:..  :    ;~.  ••    me  tht 

wan    those    who    have    preceded    us.       v\  ban  t  i  u    day  was   t  n-gni  on   the   .. 

feel  compelled  to  state  that  our  conclusions  vve    [1 ''•'•"-    menroned        i!    or    which    i 

are  the  r. suit  of   much   tiiotight,   of   trail-  place    w.tr.in     that    part     or     Birming.: 

tions      handed      down      by      the      cntem-  t..wnsr,.':      wl    c!     is  trie  at    I. a 

poraneous    families,    combined    with    som.  ° T  v'.V '  ~ '  ' :   ,;    unt>'-  '■'  '    ■       ~:'-    ■   Part 


ry    experience   on    the    part   of    st 


.sh 


eral  members  of  the  Committee.  'ind    ;:--   ;  '  distiiiim. sh    it.fr   m  .th.    -. 

In  dividing  his  armj    Sir  William  Howe  misnmg    at    Cnadd  s    rord    it    might    v. 

committed    one    of    the    greatest    mhi-a  y  u>'   '  •'•--"  ;    ' ! '"    I'-att!-    ■■•    B  rm  nghnm. 
blunders,  from  the  conseitiuences  of  whicn  So   -  '    '    ^"  l-~    the    nnrnber    of   woun 

he    escaped    by   the   merest   accident.     His  *-h>'   Br.t.sh   surgeons  t    mo    noi    giv.5 

troops    were   first    worn   out    bv   their   s  x-  attention      to     Lho     Anier.cans     in      t 

teen-miie    march    in    the    sweltering    Sep-  hands     .:•.    bir    U  llliam    1 1    w      was    c 

timber    sun    and    then    w  nl     into    battle  !"-'!'    l    ''     '"k  ,'l'n-    u  asaaigton    to    - 


and    the  aid   of  the   supporting  column 


him    some    of    Ids    surg.     a-    to    arten 


of  Knyphau^en  them.     Sev    ral  Pliilad    'p'aians  voiunte- r    i 

Had  he  been  unsuccessful  hewould   have  '">'  ■''■'-■-        rformance  of  this  humai  ■  C\ 

been    destroyed    before    the    other    column  mcluauu    Dr.   E    n.amnRush,    Dr.   L-  .. 

could   have    come    to   his   assistance.  Dr.  La:  mer.    Dr.    w  diet 
Hail    Sullivan    reached    the    ground    tiif- 


direere-     :  :  l2?«.I.°7r 

ficiet  :;..    f  '.    pra    d      li.  ms  g    s   .  h     ;■ 

of   the    -  ■  st   troops  '  ■     tish  Ai 

Strip    -    ;  ■    Battle    F)    z      f  !  r      !om 


closed    up   with    the    other    ci  lumn,    when 

the    British    attack    .•..mm.  need    and     the 

panic  a\o;ded.     Had   Gre  ne  also    reached 

the    ground    when-    Stevens    fought,    half 

an   hour     sooner,   we     think      the     battie 

would  have  resulted  in  the  complete  ov  r-  we    hi  ■•     ..  n-h    ii     J    ...  mil 

throw      of       Lord       Cornwall**'     flanking  praise,    bu.    nothing    to    c    idemn. 

Column,    ending    in    its    total    rout.      This  FRANCIS    C     HOOTON. 

we    are   iruluced    to    think    from    the    fact  I.     C    M'CAi'hKY. 

that   for   an    hour   and    forty    minutts    tne  ''HAS     H     PFNXYPACKl    r: 

two   divis.ons    of     Stirling    and     S'av   -is.  )•  'S.  th     '•     -     :: 

aided    by   th-   three   reg.monts   from    Suili-  ^'M,    WAYNE      :  B., 

van's  division,  of  Hazcn,  Ogden  and  Day-  tiTLBERT    COPE. 
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SOAE  ANNALS  OF  THE  BUFFINGTON  FAMILY 

By  GILBERT  COPE 


The    quarterly    meeting    of    the    Chester 

County    Historical   Society    was    held    last 

ng  in   Library  Hall.     The  attendance 

was   not   v.-ry    large,    but    the   programme 

carri   .1    oui    as    previously   arranged. 

The    President,    Dr.    George    M.     Philips, 

died  the  meeting  to  order.  Reading  of 
the  minutes  was  dispensed  with.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Logan,  of 
West  Chester,  was  read.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Logan  had  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  S  ici<  ty  in  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  historical  societies  in  Washington  to 
-•.,::•     ihe    passage    of    the    appropriation 

:  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
n  Valley  Forge.  They  reported  that  they 
attended  a  meeting  in  its  interest.  The 
bill  was  read  and  discussed  and  the  pros- 
;  ■■■  1-  of  its  passage  were  considered  good. 

ANNALS    OF     BUFFINGTON    FAMILY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Gilbert 
Cope,  in  accordance  with  previous  an- 
nouncement, had  prepared  a  paper  en- 
titled "Some  Annals  of  the  Buffiington 
Family   of   Chester    County." 

Mr.  Cope's  paper  had  been  prepared 
with  great  care.  It  traces  the  family  his- 
1  tv  from  the  earliest  records  some  years 
i  :\'>r  to  the  coming  of  William  Penn.  and 
•hows  that  a  great  multitude  of  Chester 
1   iunty    people    are     descended    from      the 

Tiginal  settler,  '"Richard  Bobbinghton," 
it  "Boveington."  as  it  was  originally 
spelled.  Because  of  the  interest  that 
m.iny  of  the  readers  of  the  News  natural- 
ly have  in  this  paper  we  publish  it  in  full, 

is   follows: 


SOME  ANNAL 


:  OF  THE  BUFFINGTON 
FAMILY. 

['here  are  few  English  families  in  Penn- 
tvania  which  can  claim  an  earlier  ar- 
•a!  than  the  Bufflngtons,  whose  anees- 
r    was    seated   here   before   the   name    of 


Pennsylvania  had  been  given  to  the  pro- 
vince. The-  Swedes  had  settled  within  our 
borders  as  early  as  163S,  but  their  num- 
bers did  not  increase  very  much,  and  in 
1655  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Dutch, 
whose  seat  of  government  was  at  Man- 
hattan, now  New  York  City.  In  1664  Man- 
hattan was  captured  by  the  English,  and 
its  dependencies  on  the  South  river,  as 
the  eDlaware  was  called,  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  conquerors.  In  1675 
an  English  colony  was  established  at 
Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  and  another  at 
Burlington  in  1677,both  being  composed  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  A  few  who  cam- 
over  under  these  auspices  removed  to 
the  western  shore  of  the  Tula  ware,  where 
courts  had  been  established  by  the  Dutch 
and  continued  by  the  English.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  at  Upland  (now  Ches- 
ter) extended  over  all  the  settled  pans 
of  what  afterward  became  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  records  thereof  from  1676  to  1631, 
havfng  escaped  destruction,  form  an  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  the  state  of  society 
in  that  period.  In  order  to  raise  money 
for  th-  necessary  expenses  of  government, 
in  1677,  a  tax  was  levied  on  all  The  "Tyd- 
ables,"  or  taxables,  of  whom  the  list 
numbered  136,  including  ten  from  the  Jer- 
sey side  of  the  river.  Amongst  these 
there  were  perhaps  fifteen  of  English 
blood,  the  majority  being  Swedes.  At 
Upland  we  tine  Robert  Wade.  "Rich  Bob- 
binghton," James  Sanderla  nds,  John  Test. 
Richard  Noble.  Henry  Hastings,  Wiiliam 
Woodmancy  and  John  Hayles  (or  Bayles 
-Peals?) 

At  a  Court  held  November  23.  1679,  "Al- 
bert Hendrix  of  Lamoco  appearing  in 
Court,  declared  to  Transport  and  make 
oner  unto  John  Test  of  Upland  all  his 
Right  Tytle  and  Intrest  to  a  Certayne 
small  parcell  of  land.,  lying  and  b<  ing 
aft  ye  head  of  Upland  Creeke  beginning 
att    Robberd    Waedes    markt    beetch    tree 


standing  att   ye   syde  of  the   Creeke,    and 

soe  up  along  the  Creek  syde  to  a  small 
gut  or  Run,  and  soe  up  alone  the  s'd  run 
to  a  markt  whyte  oakt  tree  and  soe 
strieking  dounwards  ngaine  w'th  a  Lyne 
of  markt  Trees  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
ill  being  a  narrow  slipe  alongst  the  run 
or  Creeke  syde  tand  Contaynes  abou 
fourthy  acres  of  Land;  This  Land  being 
part  of  a  greater'  Quantity  Granced  unto 
him  ye  s'd  Albert  by  Pattent  from  ye 
Governor  and  Called  Lamoeo;  and  hee  ye 
s'd  albert  declared  to  haue  Received  full 
sattisfaction    fur    the   same. 

"John  Test  of  Upland,  declared  in  Co'rt 
to  Transport  and  make  oner  unto  Rich- 
ard Boveington  and  John  Grub  all  and 
singular  the  slipe  of  Land  here  above- 
mentioned,  made  ouer  unto  him  the  s'u 
John  Test  by  albert  endrix  of  Lamoeo; 
and  declares  to  haue  received  full  sat- 
tisfaction of  them  ye  s'd  Richard  and 
John    for    ye    same. 

"John  Test  of  upland  apearing  in  oCurt 
declared  to  have  bargained,  sould  Trans- 
ported and  made  ouer  all  his  Right  Tytle 
and  Interest  to  a  Certayne  tract  of  Land 
Called  the  hopewell  of  Kent  Unto  Rich- 
ard Boveington  and  John  Grubb  both  of 
upland,  the  s'd  Land  Lying  and  being  on 
the  southwest  syde  of  this  River  of  delo- 
ward  and  on  the  southwest  syde  of  up- 
land Creeke  beginning  as  a  Corner  market 
blake  oake  of  ye  Land  of  albert  hendrixen 
Called  Lamoeo.  standing  att  ye  syde  of 
the  s'd  Creeke  by  ye  mouth  of  a  smal 
Run,  from  thence  Running  South  South- 
west up  the  s'd  Run  136  perches  to  the 
head  thereof,  and  from  ye  head  of  the 
s'd  Run  S:  west  153  perches,  by  a  Lyne 
of  markt  trees  to  a  Corner  market  blake 
oake  of  ye  Land  of  marretties  Kill,  from 
thence  west  southwest  by  a  Lyne  of 
marked  trees  SO  perches  to  a  Corner 
marked  whyte  oake  from  thence  North 
Northwest  266  perches  to  a  Corner  marked 
blake  oake,  from  thence  East  North  East 
by  a  Lyne  of  marked  trees  296  perches 
to  a  Corner  marked  poplar,  standing  att 
ye  syde  of  a  small  Run,  from  thence  East 
South  East  doune  ye  s'd  Run  22  perches 
to  the  mayne  Creeke,  and  from  thence 
doune  alonge  the  s'd  Creek  to  the  first 
mentioned  black  oak,  Contayning  Power 
hundred  acres  of  Land,  according  to  ye 
surveigh  made  thereof  by  the  Late  Sur- 
veigor  waiter  wharton  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember 167s;  he  ye  s'd  John  Test  onely 
Excepting  and  Reserving  out  of  this 
above  s'd  400  acres  of  Land  the  upper- 
most part  thereof  Contayning  one  hun- 
dered  acres:  w'ch  hee  ye  s'd  John  Test 
hath  sould  unto  William  Woodmancy.  so 
that  Richard  ami  John  haue  noe  more 
then    3u0    acres    of    Land;    and    they    the 


said  Richard  Boveington  and  John  Grub 
did  agree  w'th  ye  s'd  Test  to  pay  for  the 
Pattenting  of   ye   s'd   Land   themselves." 

William  Penn  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  4th 
of  March,  16-SO  (Pel.  N.  8.),  and  on  Sept. 
13,  1681,  the  first  court  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation was  held  at  Upland,  at  which 
time  Richard  Buffiington  appeared  as  a 
witness  in  one  case,  as  a  plaintiff  in  an- 
other and  as  a  defendant  in  a  third.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  June 
27th,  1683,  and  a  witness  at  the  same  court. 
On  December  14th,  16S3,  he  prosecuted 
John  Child  "in  an  action  of  Trover  arid 
Convertion,"  and  "the  Jury  nude  for  the 
Plaintife  and  give  him  his  heifer  and 
thirty  shillings  damage  with  Cost  of 
suite." 

At  a  Court  held  the  6th  day  of  the  11th 
month,  16S4,  "Richard  Buffiington  is  Or- 
dered to  Receive  the  Levies  raised  for 
the  Cort  house  and  Prison  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Chester."  It  was  also  "Ordered 
that  the  Collectors  of  the  Levie  for  the 
Cort  house  and  Prison  shall  be  Consid- 
ered for  their  time  and  Paines  twelve 
pence   in  the  pound." 

He  appears  to  have  changed  his  resi- 
dence and  at  court,  6th  of  1st  month, 
1687-8,  fie  was  appointed  "Constable"  for 
Chichester  Township.  March  5,  16SS-9, 
"Richard  Buffiington.  Constaple  of  Chi- 
chester, being  attested  declareth  that 
when  he  went  downe  to  Chichester  about 
ye  levies  John  Wickham  did  swtiar  if  any 
one  should  levie  any  thing  upon  him  he 
would  have  a  tyme  of  him."  It  appears 
that  a  survey  of  40")  acres  was  made  for 
Henry  Hastings  and  Richard  Buffington, 
in  Chichester  Township,  7th  month  14th. 
H>.s2.  Of  this  they  conveyed  to  James 
Swaffer   150   acres   on  June   6th,    1701. 

By  deed  of  April  6th,  16%,  Richard  Buf- 
fington and  William  Vestal  purchased 
from  the  executors  of  John  Loftus  a  tract 
of  218  acres  on  the  Brandywine.  extending 
from  a  point  a  little  below  the  forks  of 
the  creek  nearly  to  what  is  known  as 
Strode's  Mill.  By  another  deed  of  6th 
month  2d,  1701,  they  purchased  2iv  acres 
more,  the  remainder  of  the  Loftus  tract, 
and  appear  to  have  made  division  by 
Vestal  taking  the  latter  purchase.  Rich- 
ard Buffington  had  settled  on  his  patt 
prior  to  the  last  mentioned  date,  and  was 
perhaps  the  first  settler  in  what  is  now 
East  Bradford  township,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considered  a  part  of 
Westtown  township  until  1705,  when  Brad- 
ford was  first  organized.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Constable  for  Westtown  for  1701. 
1702  and  17u3,  and  also  filled  the  offii 
supervisor  of  highways  at  the  same  time 
A  road  laid  out  on  the  22d  of   12th-month, 


K'  t-",  from  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine 
toward  Chester,  is  described  as  passing 
near  his  house.  In  170S  he  purchased  from 
Thomas  Martin,  of  Middletown,  210  acres 
in  Bradford,  extending  northward  from 
his  former  purchase  to  the  east  branch  of 
the  Brandywine  above  the  forks,  and 
having  sold  100  acres  to  Nathaniel  Ring 
he  divided  the  remainder  between  his 
sons,  Thomas  and  William,  in  1721,  re- 
serving a  life  interest  therein.  In  this 
ilivision  he  gave  each  of  his  sons  about 
i  |ual  frontage  on  both  the  main  stream 
and  branch,  thus  making  two  long,  nar- 
row and  irregular  tracts. 

it  was  perhaps  about  t  vis  time  that 
Richard  Burlington  seated  himself  on  an 
unoccupied  tract  of  more  than  200  acres, 
immediately  in  the  forks  of  Brandywine. 
it  had  been  surveyed  to  Jacob  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  conveyed  it.  in  1718. 
to  Isaac  Norris,  of  the  same  place.  The 
latter  devised  it.  with  a  residue  of  his 
estate,  to  his  children,  and  after  several 
years  it  became  the  property  of  his  son, 
Isaac  Xorris.  Esq.,  of  Fairhill,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1741.  It  is  said  that  Richard  Buf- 
lington,  having  been  dispossessed  of  a 
neighboring  place,  seated  himself  here, 
presumably  without  any  contract  or  a  cree- 
ment  with  Isaac  Xorris.  It  was  here  that 
he  gathered  around  him  his  numerous 
posterity  on  an  occasion  thus  referred  to 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  June  2S 
to  July  5,    17C0: 

"Philadelphia.— On  the  30th  of  May  past 
the  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  Richard  Buffington,  Sen- 
ior, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  met  together  at  his  house  in 
Chester  County,  as  also  his  nine  sons- 
arid  daughters-in-law,  and  twelve  great- 
grandchildren in  law.  T..e  old  man  is 
from  Great  Marie,  upon  the  Thames,  in 
!;|a  kinghamshire,  in  Old  England,  aged 
'bout  So,  and  is  stiil  hearty,  active  and 
of  perfect  memory.  His  eldest  son,  now 
hi  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  was  the 
lirst-born   of  English  descent   in  this  pro- 

This  claim  of  being  the  first-born,  on 
txhalf  of  his  son  Richard,  will  not  hold 
s,oih]  upon  examination  of  the  records  of 
'  h'-ster  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  The 
sam<  claim  was  made  for  Emanuel  GrubH, 
s,,n  of  John  and  Frances  Grubb,  but  a 
'laughter  of  Roger  and  Rebecca  Pedrick 
was  horn  at  Marcus  Hook  on  the  14th  of 
:'  '  month.  1678,  thus  antedating  both  of 
t'icse   men. 

Whether  Richard  Buffington  was  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this 
"■untry  is  unknown.  The  name  of  Ann 
r  Anne,  his  first  wife,  is  mentioned  in 
I* 'J    an,)    1695,    and    in    March,    1697-S,    she 


and  several  other  reputable  persons  were 
indicted  for  being  at  an  unlawful  mar- 
riage. In  1710  and  1712  a  wife,  Frances, 
joins  him  in  conveyances,  and  circum- 
stances indicate  teat  she  was  the  widow 
of  John  Grubb,  who  died  in  Chichester  in 
170S.  His  last  wife,  who  survived  him, 
was  Alice,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Palmer,  of  Concord  township.  She  must 
have  been  much  younger  t  .an  her  hus- 
band, and  their  marriage  probably  oc- 
curred about  1720.  By  the  first  and  last 
wives  there  were  at  least  thirteen  chil- 
dren. 

John  F.  Watson,  in  his  "Annals  of  Phil- 
adelphia." alludes  more  than  once  to  the 
gathering  of  Richard  Buffington's  descend- 
ants at  his  own  house,  which  he  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  parish  of  Chester,  and  to 
the  fact  That  his  son  Richard  was  the 
"first-born  Englishman  in  Pennsylvania." 
The  reference  to  the  parish  might  imply 
a  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
but  the  evidence  point;-  rather  to  the 
Baptis:  organization  as  the  father's  favor- 
ite. Some  of  his  children  and  many  of 
his  descendants  became  Friends.  His 
death  occurred  in  January.  1747-8,  when 
he  must  have  been  in  his  :-;;h  year.  His 
descendants  now  number  manj  thous- 
ands, scattered  over  nearly  all  the  United 
States,  yet  hundreds  of  them  are  here  in 
West  Chester,  wv.o  owe  at  least  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  their  worthy  progenitor. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  will,  of 
which  the  neatly  written  original  was 
probably  penned  by  John  Morse,  a  school- 
master of   the   neighborhood: 

"In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  The  Sev- 
enth Bay  of  January  in  the  year  of  out- 
Lord  1717-S.  I  Richard  Buffington  in  the 
County  of  Chester  and  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania yeoman,  being  Sick  in  Body,  but 
of  Perfect  Memory,  Thanks  be  to  God 
therefore,  calling  unto  mind  the  Mortality 
of  my  Body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  for 
all  Men  once  to  Die,  do  make  and  ordain 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament;  That 
is  to  say  principally  and.  first  of  all.  I 
give  and  recommend  my  Soul  into  the 
Hands  of  God  that  gave  it.  and  for  my 
Body,  I  recommend  it  to  the  Earth,  to  be 
buried  in  a  Christian  like  and  decent  man- 
ner, at  the  discretion  of  my  Executors, 
nothing  doubting  but  at  the  general  Re- 
surrection I  shall  receive  the  same  again- 
by  the  mighty  Power  of  God.  And  as 
touching  Such  worldly  Estate  wherewith, 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me  with,  in 
this  Li;.  !  give,  devise  and  dispose  of  the 
same   in  the  manner  following: 

"Imprimis,  It  is  my  wili,  ana.  I  do  or- 
der. That  in  the  first  pi  i  e,  ill  my  Just 
Debts  and  Funeral  Charges  be  paid  and 
Satisfied. 


"Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Alice 
my  dearly  beloved  Wife  one  Room  at  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  the  House  with  the  Cellar 
under  it  and  live  pounds  a  year  and  tire- 
wood  Sufficient  for  one  tire  brought  con- 
venient, and  one  Milch-cow  reasonably 
kept  without  any  cost  to  her,  one  feather 
Bed  the  one  I  now  lieth  on  with  Suitable 
furniture  as  now  is,  one  Case  of  draws 
that  stands  in  the  said  Room  and  one 
Walnut  chest  that  stands  in  the  House 
and  fourty  shillings  to  buy  other  furni- 
ture with.  During  her  Widowhood,  Only 
the  feather  bed  and  furniture  and  One 
Case  of  Draws  and  Chest  and  fourty  Shil- 
lings worth  of  furniture  as  before  men- 
tioned forever. 

item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daugh- 
ter  Hannah  Dain   one    Binle   worth   thirty 
Shillings.     Item,    I    give   and    bequeath    to 
my    Daughter    Mary     Turner     One      Bible 
worth    thirty    Shillings.     Item,    I   yiva   and 
bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  Free- 
man One  Bible  of  thirty  Shillings  price.    I 
give    and   bequeath   to    my    Daughter   Lida 
Martin    One   Bible    worth   thirty    Shillings. 
Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Wil- 
liam   Burlington   all    my   wearing   apparel. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Abi- 
gail Seed  one  Bible  worth  tlrrt>    Shillings 
Item,  I  give  and   bequeath   to  my  Daugh- 
ter Alice  McArthur  one  Bible   worth   thir- 
ty   Shillings    and    a    Horse     named     Roan. 
Item,    I    give    and    bequeath    to     my     son 
Thomas   Buffington   Deceased's   Heirs    five 
Shillings.     Item,    I    give    and    bequeath    to 
my    Daughter    Ann    Hickman     deceased's 
Heirs  five  Shillings.    Item,   I  give  and  be- 
queath  to  my  Daughter  Ruth  Harlan  de- 
ceased's Heirs  live  Shillings.    Item,  I  give 
and  bequeath   to  my  Son  Richard  Buffing- 
ton  deceased's  Heir's  live  Shillings.    Item, 
1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Son  John  Buf- 
fington   deceased's     Heirs     five     Shillings. 
And   the  remainder  of  all  my  Estate  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  Son  Joseph  Buffington 
his  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever  both  Real 
and  Personal   Whatsoever    and   Whereso- 
ever.   But  in  case  of  s'd  son  Joseph  Should 
die   without  Heirs   Lawfully   begotten,   my 
Will    is    that    it    shall    descend   to    my    two 
Daughters,   Abigail   and   Alice    their    Heirs 
and  assigns  forever  Equally  to  be  divided 
Share   and   Share  alike.     Item,    I   give   and 
bequeath   to    Owen    Thomas   now   Minister 
of    the    Anabaptist    Society    held    at    John 
Bently's   in    the   Township   of   N'ewlin   and 
county  aforesaid  rive  pounds.    Item,  1  give 
and   bequeath   to   the   Society   before   Men- 
tioned   twenty    pounds    to    be    paid    in    the 
manner  following,   viz't,  five  pounds   co  be 
paid    four    years    after    my    decease,     five 
pounds  the  Ensuing  year,  five  pounds  more 
the     Ensuing     year     and     five   pounds    the 


next  Ensuing.  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  Richard  Kirn  hoi  two  pounds  ten  Shil- 
lings. Likewise  I  constitute,  maV.e  and  •■•- 
dain  my  s'd  son  Joseph  my  Only  and  s  I, 
Executor  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment.  And  I  do  hereby  utterly  dlsal! 
revoke  and  disannul  all  and  every  ot  t<  : 
former  Testaments.  Wills.  Legacies  .  i id 
Executors,  by  me  in  any  way  before  this 
Time  Named,  Willed  and  bequeathed, 
Ratifying  and  Confirming  this  and  n  ■ 
other  to  be  my  last  will  and  Test  nv 
In  Witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set 
my  Hand  and  Seal  the  day  and  Yeas- 
above   written. 

"Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  Pronounced. 
and  declared  by  the  Said  Richard  Buffin  ■ 
ton  as  my  last  will  and  Testament  h 
presence  of  us  the  Subscribers,  viz.  The 
words  (of  all  my  Estate)  interlined  bet  r- 
Signed    and    delivered    &    Sealed. 

His 
RICHARD   R.    B.   BUFFINGTON    (S^al.i 
Mark. 
"Evan    Jones,    William    Bennett.    Sam'li 
Grubb." 

The  foregoing  will  was  proved  on  the 
10th  of  February,  17^7 -s.  An  inventory  of 
the  estate  was  made  January  26th.  1747-y 
by  William  E>ennett  and  Samuel  Grub'r. 
from  which  the  following  items  are  taken: 
£.        s.        e 

Purse  and   apparell    10       17 

Bonds  and   bills   33       13       "" 

Book    debts    10       11         I 

A    Bed    and    Earn. tare    1-'         9 

Books  at   home  and  abroad —  5       00 

Pewter    4         4 

Brass    5       15 

A    Hundred    bushels   of    Wheat 

in   the   Barn    15       00 

Fifty    bushels    of    Rye 5       12 

Twenty    bushels    of    Barley....  2        la 

Twenty    bushels   of   Oats    1        10 

Thirteen  acres  of  Wheat  in  the 

ground    9       15       " 

Six  Acres  of   Rye 3       80 

Twenty    Six    Sheep    7        16 

Seven    Swine    3        10 

Ten    Horses  &    Mares    63 

Seventeen    Cattle    36        1" 

Smith    Tools    6       i4 

Wheel-wright    Timber     3        W 

Joiner    &     Carpenter    Tools 3        05 

Two    Servants    10       00 

The  Right  of  200  Acre;  of 
Land  &  Improvements 
upon    the    Same    200       00 

The  items  are  not  summed  up.  bu 
amount  to  over  £500,  which,  when  we  c  i 
sider   the   age  and   that    he  h  ■  i     I 

advanced    each     of     his     married     c\  i  ill 


speaks  well  for  his  industry  and  thrift. 
from  the  location  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  inventory  it  is  evident  that 
the  house  was  of  one  story.  The  little 
room,  the  southeast  room,  the  west  room, 
and  the  kitchen  are  all  the  apart- 
ments. The  little  room  was  no 
doubt  the  northeast  room  which  he 
devised  for  the  use  of  his  widow 
and  where  he  slept  on  a  bed  which  with 
its  furniture,  was  valued  at  £12:f;  not  so 
bad  for  that  time  or  even  for  the  present. 
A  case-  of  draws  (drawers)  at  £4  and  a 
walnut  chest  at  £2  were  also  in  the  same 
room. 

It  is  improbable  that  Richard  Buffington 
erected  buildings  and  otherwise  improv- 
ed the  land  without  a  lease  or  agreement 
with  th"  owner.  After  his  death  his  son, 
Joseph,  purchased  the  land  from  Isaac 
NTorris. 

The  children  of  Richard  Burlington,  so 
far  as  known,   were  these: 

1.  Richard,  horn  about  1679,  died  1741, 
married  Phebe  Grubb. 

2.  Ann,  married  to  Benjamin  Hickman, 
died  before  her  father.  They  presented 
their  intentions  of  marriage  before  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  12th- 
mo.  10,  1700.  Nathaniel  Newlin  and  Nich- 
olas Pyle  were  appointed  to  inquire  as  to 
has  clearness  from  similar  engagements 
with  others,  and  "to  se  Richard  Buffing- 
ton  to  signe  a  paper  of  his  consent."  Two 
months  later  they  appeared  a  second  time, 
hut  for  some  reason  were  not  given  per- 
mission to  accomplish  their  marriage,  and 
it  was  not  till  4th-mo.  H,  1701.  that  they 
were  set  at  liberty  for  that  object.  They 
settled  on  his  farm  in  YVeSttown  town- 
ship and  three  of  their  seven  children 
were  born  in  a  cave  directly  east  of  the 
present  Friends"  Boarding  School.  The 
children  were  Mary,  Elizabeth.  John  Fran- 
cis, Benjamin,  Ann  and  Hannah,  from 
whom  have  descended  the  Hiekmans, 
Cheyneys  and  Hunts,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  James  family,  besides  hundreds  of 
other  names. 

3.  Thomas,  married  to  Ruth  Cope,  who 
died  about  1728,  and  a  second  wife.  Ann, 
who  survived  him.     He  died   in  1739. 

4.  Ruth.  She  and  Ezekiel  Harian,  of 
Kennett,  declared  their  intentions  of  mar- 
riage before  Concord  Monthly  Meeting, 
i-ih-mo.  11,  and  lst-mo.  11,  1705-6,  and 
Francis  Chads  and  John  Bennett  were 
appointed  to  have  the  oversight  of  their 
marriage,  which  they  subsequently  re- 
ported as  orderly  accomplished.  They 
had  children,  Ezekiel,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Joseph,  Ruth  and  Benjamin,  from  whom 
are  descended  numerous  Harlans,  Whites 
and   Leonards. 


5.  William,  a  tailor  by  trade,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  died  unmarried,  but 
there  are  Buffingtons  who  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  except  as  his  posterity. 
His  father  conveyed  to  him  1S5  acres  of 
land  in  East  Bradford,  February  25th. 
1720-1,  which  he  in  turn  conveyed  to  Rob- 
ert Jefferis,  August  4,  1721.  He  appears 
to  have  subsequently  owned  land  in  West 
Bradf.Td  It  appears  that  he  was  main- 
tained  by  his   nephews,   1753-7. 

6.  John  married  Sarah  Eavenson  and 
settled  in  West  Bradford,  where  he  died 
in    1736,    leaving    four   children. 

7.  Hannah  married  in  1720,  at  Friends 
Meeting,  Jeremiah  Dean,  of  West  Brad- 
ford, who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
London.  They  had  children,  James,  Ne- 
hemiah.    John    and    Mary. 

S.  Mary,  married  first  to  William  Bald- 
win, of  Chester  township,  who  died  in 
1722,  after  which  she  married  Charles 
Turner,    of    Birmingham. 

9.  Elizabeth,  married  first  Peter  Collins, 
of  East  Bradford,  possibly  from  New- 
England.  He  died  about  1  ,"33.  and  his 
widow  married  at  Friends'  Meeting,  11th- 
mo.  1734-5,  John  Freeman,  an  Englishman 
and  a  widower,  of  West  Bradford.  It 
does  not  appear  that  she  left  children. 

10.  Lydia,  married  to  George  Martin, 
of  West  Bradford.  She  left  several  chil- 
dren, Joseph,  John,  James.  Rachel,  Lydia. 
Mary.  Elizabeth  and  Ann.  whose  descend- 
ants are  numerous.  Her  husband  married 
a  second  wife,  Mary  Nichols.  1757,  and  died 
June  22,   1780. 

11.  Abigail,  born  about  September,  1721. 
married  Edward  Seed,  of  East  Bradford, 
January  1,  1741.  He  died  in  1754.  leaving 
six  children.  Abigail,  Adam\  Richard, 
George.  James  and  Mary,  and  from  the 
last  named  the  Nields  family  of  West 
Chester  are  descended.  The  Seeds  family 
have  given  name  to  the  first  bridge  em 
the  western  branch  of  the  Brandywine 
above  the  forks.  Abigail  Seeds  married 
a  second  husband,  David  Fling,  a  weaver, 
who  had  probably  worked  for  her  firsr 
husband,  and  by  him  had  rive  children. 
Alice,  John.  Phebe,  Hannah  and  David. 
She  was  buried  at  Bradford  Meeting,  May 
1st.    1813,   being  in   her  92d   year. 

12.  Joseph,  by  deed  of  March.  23,  174s, 
purchased  from  Isaac  Norris  the  home- 
stead, of  over  200  acres,  fur  £100,  which 
evidently  did  not  include  the  value  of  the 
improvements  made  by  his  father.  Here 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  tattle  of  Bran- 
dywine, and  the  near  by  ford  on  the  e  ist- 
ern  branch  of  the  Brandywine  was  long 
known  as  Buffington's.  He  died  unmar- 
ried. November  17.  17S5,  and  by  his  wil' 
devised    his    estate    to    his    sister,    Abigail 


Fling,  and  to  the  children  of  the  said  Abi- 
gail and  another  sister,  Alice  Hance,  de- 
ceased. His  executors  conveyed  the  land 
to  his  two  nephews,  Joseph  Hance  and 
George  Seed,  who  divided  the  same  be- 
tween themselves.  After  this  the  ford 
was  known  as  Hance's,  but  the  bridge 
which  was  erected  there  some  thirty  years 
ago  is  known  as  Shaw's,  from  a  later 
owner  of    the   land. 

13.  Alice  married  at  the  Old  Swedes' 
Church,  Wilmington,  January  3.  1745,  to 
Robert  McArthur,  who  left  one  son,  John 
McArthur.  She  married  again,  about  1749, 
James  Hance,  and  by  him  had  children, 
Joseph,  Mary,  Hannah,  Ann,  James,  Rich- 
ard and  Ruth.  Her  death  occurred  July 
19,  1775,  and  that  of  her  last  husband  Oc- 
tober 30,  17S5,  at  the  age  ot  63  years. 

In  the  year  1878,  alter  the  death  ot 
Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Marshallton,  the 
last  of  the  family  to  occupy  the  old  man- 
sion at  the  Botanical  Garden  established 
by  his  grand-uncle  of  the  same  name,  1 
obtained  a  large  number  of  papers  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  Burlington  family 
through  several  generations  and  had  lain 
in  the  attic  of  the  Marshall  home  for  many 
years.  Some  of  these  had  fallen  into  this 
channel  from  the  tact  that  James  .Mar- 
shall, grandfather  of  the  late  Humphrey, 
was  an  executor  of  Joseph  Bultington, 
son  of  the  first  Richard;  but  more  of  them 
had  been  left  there  by  Richard  Batting- 
ton,  son  and  executor  of  John  Burlington, 
who  in  turn  was  executor  of  his  father, 
Richard  Butnr.gton.  second  of  the  name  in 
this  country,  John's  son  was  a  bachelor 
who  had  made  his  home  at  the  Marshall 
mansion  for  some  time  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1S05,  in  his  65th  year. 

One  of  these  papers  is  a  bill  of  sale  from 
Richard  BufTingten.  Sr.,  to  his  sun.  Rich- 
ard, for  several  horses,  perhaps  a--  a  "set- 
ting out"  for  the  young  man  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage  to  Phebe  Grubb.  It 
is  as   follows: 

To  all  Christian  people  to  whome  these 
presents  Shall  Come:  I  Richard  Burling- 
ton of  Bradford  township  in  the  Countey 
of  Chester  in  the  provence  of  Pensilvania 
yoman:  send  greeting.  Know  ye  That  1 
Richard  Bufhngion  tor  and  in  Considera- 
tion ot"  the  Love  and  good  will  and  affec- 
tion which  I  have  and  do  bare  Towards 
my  living  Sone  Richard  Buffington  of 
the  Township  and  Countey  afores'd  have 
given  &  granted  To  the  s'd  Richard  Buf- 
fington  Jun>T  his  hairs  ,fc  asignes  Tenn 
horse  kinde  two  horses  tour  mars  and 
four  Coltes.  The  horses  is  one  4  years  old, 
and  The  other  is  -  years  old  past,  being 
both  browne  ha\iny  a  half  peny  pece  Cut 


out  of  the  fur  yer  branded  with  R.  B.  on 
their  buttock.  The  other  is  a  gray  mare 
branded  with  C.  P.  .\n>.\  a  browne  mare 
with  a  Crop  on  the  fur  yer  branded  on  the 
buttock  with  R.  I:,  with  one  yearling  mare 
Colt  with  a  halt  peney  pece  out  of  The 
furyer  branded  on  the  buttock  with  K. 
B.  And  a  whit  mare  Three  years  old  past 
with  a  halt'  peney  pece  out  of  the  fur  yer 
branded  on  the  buttock  with  R.  B.  an  I 
She  has  a  colt  by  her  with  the  Same 
markes.  And  another  gray  mare  branded 
on  ye  buttock  with  R.  B.  with  two  horse 
Colts  one  is  coming  two  years  old  and  the 
other  is  a  Sucking  Colt  having  a  half  pen- 
eY  pece  Cut  out  of  Theire  fur  yer  branded 
on  their  buttock  with  R.  B.  All  th<  >•■ 
horses  mars  and  Colts  together  with  a!! 
the  Right  title  Intrest  Claim  and  demand 
whatsoever  which  I  now  have  or  which 
any  or  either  of  my  heirs  Kx'rs  Adm'rs  >>r 
asignes  my  hereafter  have  of  to  or  m  the 
s'd  granted  premises. or  aney  part  thereof. 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  s'd  horses  and 
mars  unto  him  the  s'd  my  Sone  Richard 
Burlington  his  heirs  and  Asignes  I  irever 
absolutly  without  any  maner  of  Condition 
as  I  the  s'd  Richard  Buffington  fully 
freely  and  absolutly  and  of  my  own  ac- 
cord have  Set  and  put  in  further  Testi- 
mony in  witness  whereof  I  have  here  un- 
to Set  my  hand  i:  Seale  This  twelfe  day 
of  January  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
Majesties    Raign   anno    Dom   1710-11. 

Richard  R  B  Buffington.  (Seal) 
ffrances    buffington. 

Signed  Sealed  and  delivred  in  the  pres- 
ence   of 

Wiliiam   Baldwin 

Thomas   T    B    Buffington 

Thomas   Barnard. 

In  that  day  the  stock  ran  at  large,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  each  owner  to  have 
his  distinguishing  marks,  which  were  al- 
so  entered    on    the   Court    records. 

In  ITU  surveys  were  made  for  Richard 
Buffington  and  some  of  his  sons,  in  West 
Bradford  Township,  on  what  is  known 
as  Broad  Ran,  and  by  the  surveyors 
drafts  there  appear  \di  acres  in  the  name 
of  Thomas  Buffington;  two  tracts  of  19^ 
acres  and  230  acres  in  th--  name  of  Rich- 
ard Buffington  Sen'r.  and  two  of  2A- )  and 
198  acres  respectively  for  Richard  Buf- 
fington Jim'r.  it  appears,  however.from 
deeds,  that  a  survey  of  5'J'i  acres  of  this 
land  had  been  made  for  the  father  2.  20, 
170S,  and  a  patent  granted  for  the  same 
June  24,  17"S.  He  with  Frances  his  wife 
.-on .:  y.  il  l'DO  a<  res  then  or'  to  John  Stro  l<  . 
in  1712,  and  Richard  conveyed  250  acres 
of  the  remainder  to  his  son  Richard  by 
deed  of  Feb.  10,  1726.  It  was  probabl.v 
the  land  upon  which,  the  latter  bad  set- 
tled 


;i:i.    Richard  Buffington  Dr.  to  The. 
Hay  ward. 

uik  :  To    weaving    a    Coverlid    at —  0  5  0 
To    weaving    one    ps,    22yds— IS 
all    wostard    at    9d    and    4yds 
wostard  and  wool— all  is 0  16  0 

I,   J»br:  12   yds    wostard   and   wool    an. 


Many  receipts  merely  a 
payment  of  money  withou 
cause  of  the  indebtedness 
firm   that     it   is   "in   full 


nowledge  the 
specifying  the 
and  some  ai- 
all   accounts. 


Chester  24,  2d  mo.  1714:  Then  Rec'd  of 
Kicha/d  Buffington  Jur.  the  Contents  of 
this  bill  being  in  full  of  all  Accompts  dues 
and  demands.  1  say  Rec'd  p  me  The  Hay- 
ward." 

This  was  in  the  day  of  redemptioners, 
as  thi  se  servants  were  styled  who  came 
over  under  bonds  to  serve  a  length  of 
time  in  payment  of  their  passage.,  and 
whose  indentures,  printed  in  blank,  were 
ornamented  with  embossed  revenue 
stamps  in  the  margin.  One  of  these, with 
throe  six-shilling  stamps  thereon,  repre- 
sents that  on  the,  2m h  of  September  1714, 
James  Klwood  of  Whitefryers,  near  Fleet 
Street,  London,  with  consent  of  his 
father  and  mother,  was  bound  to  John 
Williams  of  Kennington  in  Surrey,  to- 
bacconist, "to  serve  him  or  his  assigns 
m  the  Plantati  ir.  of  Pensilvania,  beyond 
the  seas,  for  the.  space  of  Eight  iears 
next  Ensuing  the  Arrival  of  the  said 
Servant  in  the  said  Plantation,"  etc.  It 
was  fur. her  stated  that  the  sail  James 
was  14  years  of  age,  and  that  the  inden- 
ture was  entered  in  an  office  for  that 
purpose  appointed  by  Letters  Patterns. 
on  the  back  of  the  document  was  this 
endorsement:  "The  Time  Mentioned  In 
This  Indenture  Commenceth  from  the 
twenty  Third  of  Aprile  1715.  Dei  rig  the 
day  the  Ship  arrived  att  Philedelphia  In 
me  River  Deleware.  John  Annis,  master 
ol'    the   Ship    Mary    Hope." 

Another  indenture  was  for  John  Os- 
mond, of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
sute,  London,  watchmaker,  aged  22  years, 
who  was  bound  to  serve  James  Gerald, 
of  London,  or  his  assigns,  for  four  years 
alter  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  dated  June  lis,  1722,  and  an  endorse- 
ment shows  Lhat  the  said  servant  was 
assigned  to  Richard  Buffington  on  the 
.1st  ut  1st  mo.  1722-.'.  A  letter  from  John 
Osmond  to  Phebe  Buffington,  written  sev- 
eral years  later,  prove  that  pleasant  re- 
lations were  maintained  during  the  term 
of  service. 

"ffr'd  Richard  Boflington  Jur:  I  Desiar 
the  to  pay  unto  thy  ffather  the  sum  of 
five  shilling  and  six  pence  for  Lying  a 
gown  and  Pate  Cote  Black  &.  this  note 
shall  he  thy  Discharge  from  thy  friend 
5    mo.    28.    1725  Sam  11    Scott    Jr." 


Dues.  Debts  and  Demands  from  the  be- 
ginning  of   the   world   to    this   day." 

•■The  2Sth   of   the    2d    Month    1727:      Then 
Received   of   Rich'd    Buffington   Jun'r    full 
and     Compleat    Satisfaction     for    all    my 
freedom.    Dues,    as    Witness    my    hand. 
"  John   Osmond." 

The  appointment  of  Richard  Buffington 
Jun'r    to    be   supervisor   or    the    highways 

for  the  Township  of  Bradford  for  tie- 
year  172t»  is  certified  by  Joseph  Parker, 
Clerk   of    Court. 

••Received  This  fourth  Day  of  Mare;-. 
1729-30,  Of  R'd  Buffington  The  Same  of 
two  pounds  two  shillings  and  six  pence 
for  his  share  of  my  salary  for  the  las: 
years.  Rece'd     p    Jo'n    Morse." 

The  very  neat  penmanship  of  this  doc- 
ument would  indicate  the  teacher's  call- 
ing, but  the  next  shows  a  different  meth- 
od of    settling  accounts. 

"ISth  Day  of  X'ber  1735:  Reced  of 
Richard  Buffington  Junior  ISs  p  Hatt,  4s 
6d  by  Stockings,  and  17-  0  in  money;  In 
all  fortj  shillings;  Being  in  full  for  a 
yeare    Seholeing.      I    say    Reced  _ 

E  me  Jo'n  Morse." 

In  that  day  there  were  no  public 
schools  and  a  number  of  neighbors 
would  join  together  in  the  employment 
of    a    teacher. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Richard  Buf- 
fington Sen.  appears  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  Baptist  Society,  and  it 
might  have  been  stated  that  the  records 
of  the  Brandy  wine  Baptist  Church,  in 
Birmingham,  show  that  he  was  bap- 
tized in  Cram  Creek  0  mo.  2*7,  lijy9.  and 
assisted  in  organizing  a  congregation  in 
1715.  At  what  time  his  s  m  Richard  iden- 
tified himself  with  Friends  is  not  record- 
ed, but  at  Newark  mow  Kennett)  Month- 
ly Meeting,  6  rno.  7,  1725,  "The  preparative 
meeting  of  Kennett  returnes  Richard 
Buffingtin  juner  to  this  meeting's  con- 
sideration for  an  overseer,  which  this 
meeting  approves  of."  At  that  date 
Bradford  Meeting  was  considered  a 
branch  of  Kennet.  After  this  Richard 
look  an  active  part  in  the  business  - 
the  meeting.  Bis  wife.  Piiebe  Buffing- 
ton, lirst  appears  on  the  records  as  a  a 
active  member  in  17  .'a.  In  1733  she  ob- 
tained the  recommendation  of  the  month- 
ly   met  ting  as  a   minist*  r. 

The  will  of  Richard  Buffington,  of  West 
Bradford,  yeoman,  was  dated  April  u.  17,:. 
and  was  proven  May  12,  1711.  show::  g 
that    his    death    occured    in    one    of    these 


two  months.  He  devised  to  his  three 
married  children,  whom  he  had  doubtless 
advanced,  the  sum  of  five  shillings  each, 
an  1  to  the  others  £23  each  as  they  be- 
came of  age.  As  executors  he  appointed 
his  wife,  her  brother  Samuel  Grubb,  and 
his  son  John  Burlington,  who  were  10 
sell  any  or  all  of  his  real  estate  as  they 
should   see    occasion. 

Samuel  Grubb'  and  John  Bufrington 
signed  a  statement,  6  mo.  S.  1741,  that 
"tlie  said  Testator  in  our  hearing  fully 
and  Plainly  Declaied  that  it  was  his  will 
and  mind  that  his  Said  Loving  Wife,  her 
Heirs,  Exec'rs,  Admin'rs  and  Assigns 
should  Possess  and  Enjoy  all  the  Rest 
and  Residue  of  bis  Said  Estate  forever, 
which  through  misprision  or  Mistake  ot 
Clerkship  was  Omitted  in  his  said  writ- 
ten will.'"  By  the  aid  of  Richard  Jones, 
of  Goshen,  a  conveyancer,  several  docu- 
ments were  drawn  and  executed,  which 
in  effect  accomplished  this  design  of  the 
testator.  Jones'  receipt  for  £2-3s,  "in 
full  for  writing  conveyances"  is  dated 
9  mo.  ltlth  ITU.  It  appears  that  the  ex- 
ecutors conveyed  the  land  to  Richard 
Burlington,  one  of  the  sons,  who  recon- 
veyed  125  acres  thereof  to  his  mother 
and  also  gave  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
some  of  the  legacies  as  they  fell  din'.  It 
seems  that  about  1715  the  children  uni- 
ted in  building  a  new  house  for  their 
mother  on  her   land. 

On  7  mo.  22,  1752.  Phebe  Burlington, 
widow,  was  married  at  New  Garden 
Meeting  to  Simon  Hadley.  Esq.,  widower, 
of  Mill  Creek  hundred.  New  Castle  Coun- 
ty. Six  days  prior  to  this  event  a  mar- 
riage contract  was  signed  by  the  parties, 
by  which  her  own  property  was  reserved 
to  her  use.  The  union  was  brief,  as  his 
death  occurred  less  than  four  years  later, 
and  tradition  says  he  was  murdered  by 
a  servant  for  the  money  he  carried  un 
his  person.  On  the  5th  of  March  177.0 
Phebe  Hadley  gave  a  bond  to  his  execu- 
tors for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money; 
and  on  7  mo.  21.  1750.  Simon's  daughter 
Hannah  Stanrield  wrote  from  North  Car- 
olina (.?)  to  her  step-mother  thus:  "I  Re- 
ceived thy  Letter  Dated  the  31st  of  the 
5  M^nth  1756,  and  was  glad  to  hear  of 
thy  Wellfare  and  a  true  Account  of  my 
Respected  father's  Sudden  Death.".  Da- 
vid Kinney,  a  lawyer,  of  New  Castle,  de- 
clared on  oaLh  that  Simon  intended  to 
leave  £200  to  his  wife  but  the  sum  was 
left  blank  in  his  will.  However,  several 
'«.f  the  heirs  were  willing  she  should  re- 
ceive that  amount  and  the  executors  ap- 
pear  to    have    paid    it. 

Phebe  Hadley  returned  to  her  property 
In  West  Bradford,  where  she  continued 
to    live    until    her    death.    3    mo.    4th    1769, 


when  she  was  buried  at  Bradford 
Friends'  Meeting,  on  the  same  day  with 
Mary  Marshall,  mother  of  Humphrey 
Marshall,  the  Botanist.  By  her  will  she 
devised  her  land  to  her  son  John  l'.uf- 
iington,  am:  directed  that  £30  be  divided 
equally  among  all  her  living  chilren,  her 
son-in-law  Samuel  Osborn  and  grand- 
daughter Frances  BuPington,  "it  being 
for   building    a    House  on   my   land." 

Children  of  Richard  and  Phebe  Buf- 
rington: 

14.  John,  married  Elizabeth  Way  and 
Jane  Thatcher,  and  died  10  mo.  25.  177!. 
leaving  children  of  whom  some  account 
may  be  given   later. 

15.  Frances,  married  at  Bradford  Meet- 
ing S  mo.  5,  173\  to  Samuel  Osborne,  of 
Westtovvn,  sou  of  Peter  and  Judith  Os- 
borne, perhaps  from  Staffordshire-.  Eng- 
land. Ofeborni's  Hill,  fr^m  which  the 
British  officers  watched  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  received  its  name  from  this 
familv. 

16.  Phebe,  married  9  mo.  19.  1740,  at 
Bradford  Meeting,  John  Wall,  born  about 
171S,  son  of  James  Wall,  deceased,  of 
East  Cain  Township.  His  mother  was 
i he  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Mary  Bates, 
of  Newton  Township,  Gloucester  Co.,  N. 
J.,  and  in  1732  married  Peter  Grubb,  iron- 
master and  uncle  to  the  above  Phebe 
Bufnneton. 

John  Wall  was  a  millwright  and  re- 
sided for  several  years  in  East  Cain. but 
about  1759  removed  to  Lower  Chichester 
Township  (now)  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  In 
1766  the  family  removed  to  Rowan  Co., 
N.  C  and  several  letters  from  them  to 
their  relatives  in  Pennsylvania  are  pre- 
served 

17.  Richard,  born  11  mo.  23,  1715-16;  died 
2  mo.  28,  17^1;  married  Mary  Bates  and 
a  2d  wife,  Ann  (Pyle)  Woodward,  by 
both  of  whom  he  had  children,  whose 
history  may  ~e  given  later. 

18.  Samuel,  was  a  mason  by  trade  and 
died  unmarried.  Leters  of  administration 
on  ids  estate  were  granted  Feb.  6,  1715-6, 
to    his    uncle    Samuel    Grubb. 

19.  Henry,  produced  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  6  mo. 
15,  1715.  on  ace. milt  of  his  marriage  "out 
of  meeting."  A  letter  from  his  aunt 
Charity  Beeson,  then  in  Virginia,  12  mo. 
2!,  1745-6,  mentions  having  heard  of  his 
death.  No  will  or  administration  on  his 
estate  appears,  but  it  is  inferred  that 
his  widow  was  a  Catharine  Bufrington, 
who  takes  her  place  as  a  member  of  the 
family  after  this  date,  and  refers  to 
Phebe    Burlington    as    her    mother. 

"ye   11    Mo.    ye    7th,    1745-6;    then    Keceiv- 


,,l  of  John  Buffington  the  Sum  of  ten 
p. mrul  and  live  pence  for  2  Cows  &  2 
Heifers  A:  hay  avid  wheat  on  the  ground 
Which  he  'nought  of  me.  1  Say  Received 
By  Me    Catharine  C.  Buffing-ton  (mark). 

■Witness  present,  Sam'll  Union,  Peter 
Liuflington."  ■     \     .   i 

On  7  mo.  2d  1740  Catharine  Buffington 
und  others  release  "all  Rights  we  hath 
.  pon  or  by  Brother  Samuel  Buffington's 
account  fcr  work  don  on  a  new  House 
that   was   Bait   on   our    Mother's   Land." 

it  is  further  inferred  that  she  was  the 
mother  ot  Frances  Buthngton,  mentioned 
in  tlie  will  of  her  grandmother,  who  made 
application  for  admission  to  membership 
at  Bradford  Meeting  in  1763,  but  withdrew 
ii  a  month  later,  and  was  married  Aug. 
■j,  177'J,  at  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  Wil- 
mington, to  Joseph  Smith,  of  Newlin 
iownshi».  t  .1 

20.  Peter,  "of  his  one  free  will  and  by 
Consent  of  his  mother  and  all  others 
Concarntd  Put  himself  an  apprentice  to 
Join,  Wall  of  Fast  Cain,  County  and 
Province  aforsaid,  millwright,  to  Learn 
ye  art  trade  or  mystery  of  a  millwright," 
etc.,  to  serve  live  years  from  the  3d  of 
N/ptember  1742.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
witn  this  position  he  was  next  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother  Samuel,  July  3d  1744, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  mason.  He  was  married  at 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  July  30,  1750, 
to  Hannah  Waite,  though  the  name  is 
given  in  the  license  as  White,  and  in  the 
church  record  as  Wilson.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Esther  (Bennett) 
Waite.  of  East  Cain,  and  sister  to  Sa- 
rah, wire  of  James  Marshall,  of  West 
Bradford,  brother  to  ^rumphrey  Mar- 
shall. 

In  1757  Peter  was  living  in  Caernarvon 
Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  and  styled  a 
miller.  His  brother  Joseph,  who  was  also 
there,  wrote  thus  to  his  mother,  Sept.  25, 
1757:  "1  expected  that  some  of  our  re- 
lations would  been  up  before  now:  brother 
Peter  admired  that  Brother  Isaac  did  not 
Come  up  to  see  him  when  he  was  sick.but 
he  is  mended  admireable  for  he  has  as 
good  a  stomach  as  Ever  he  had,  and  he 
has  been  at  the  mill  and  is  very  Likely 
In  do   well." 

In  1759  Peter  was  at  Fort  Bedford 
"without  any  Horse;"  as  appears  by  a 
pass  given  him  on  September  3d  by  the 
commandant  there.  He  soon  returned 
to  Chester  County  and  resided  in  West 
Cain.  His  account  books  indicate  that 
he  kept  a  general  store,  but  he  was  not 
prosperous  and  in  1765  he  appears  to 
have  gone  to  North  Carolina,  leaving  his 
family    behind    him    for   a    time.      William 


Millikan,  writing  thence  to  James  Mar- 
shall, Sept.  24,  1765,  says:  "Peter  Buf- 
fington is  among  Us  and  V,  ell  and  Work- 
ing away  at  his  trade."  A  b.tter  from 
Pet^r  to  his  brother  John,  dated  March 
2,  1767,  says,  "Wee  are  all  in  Good 
health  thankes  be  to  God  for  it  and  have 
a  Sun  Born  the  3;>th  of  Dasember  1760  and 
Calls  his  name  Richard  he  is  as  fine  a 
Child  as  Eaver  Wee  had.  1  Could  be 
well  satisfied  it  Thee  and  all  thy  Children 
was  in  this  Cuntri  and  If  Brother  Rich- 
ard   and     family     for    it     would     be     thay 

Good  of  youre  Children I  must   inform- 

you  all  1  think  I  have  as  tine  a  parsel  ot 
Children  as  Eaver  a  man  Was  blest 
With." 

William  Millikan  writes  again,  Maj 
is.  170*:  "N.  B.  Peter  Buffington's  fam- 
n>  are  Well  he-  is  Gone  to  work  at  Cross 
Creek  about  one  hundred  Miles  from  homo 
r.e  has  sold  his  place  Which  I  do  not  Like 
nor  poor  hanah  Neither.  The  Bens  is 
good  Working  Boys  And  1  hope  will  do 
well."  Ten  days  later  Peter  wrote'  from 
Cross  Creek,  Cumberland  Co.,  •'This  is 
to  Let  the  know  I  and  my  sun  Moses, 
John  Wall  and  his  sun  Richard  are  all 
at  this  place  at  work  a  building  a  mill 
lor  one  Robert  Caughren  marchent  of 
the  same  place  and  Expect  to  Go  to  build 
for  John  WUkCox  a  forge  Grist  mill  arid, 
saw  mill  the  next."  On  March  20,  170',  a 
son  Peter  is  mentioned  as  assisting  in 
his    trade 

21.  Nathaniel,  it  appears,  was  inclined 
to  sow  wild  oats  when  a  young  man, 
and  gave  his  mother  much  uneasiness. 
An  essay  of  a  letter  written  by  her  in 
reply  to  one  of  his  dated  Sept.  2tith,  175::, 
is  lull  of  motherly  advice  and  caution.  He 
was  then  in  Virginia.  His  aunt  Charity 
Beeson,  writing  to  his  mother,  7  mo.  10, 
1754,  says:  "1  Received  thine,  intimating 
that  thee  heard  thy  son  Nathaniel  was 
gone  to  the  wars,  but  1  assure  the  that 
he  is  not,  but  is  building  a  stone  house' 
not  very  far  from  us,  and  was  never  list- 
ed at  all  for  the  wars."  He  writes  to  his 
mother,  Aug.  3,  1755:  "I  must  needs  say 
thou  hast  been  a  ge>«>d  mother  unto  me. 
and  I  am  sorry  that  this  is  the  way  1 
make  the  recompense  for  it,  for  I  own  i 
have  been  an  undutifull  son  to  thee  as 
ever  was  born  and  vile  to  my  self  yet  I 
hope  there  is  repentance  to  be  had  and  I 
hope  I  shall  have  grace  to  obtain  it  which 
is  my  harts  desire."  March  3,  1750,  he 
had  recovered  from  a  severe  illness  at 
George  Roos's,  where  he  had  been  nurs- 
ed exceeding  well:  wished  his  brother 
Isaac  to  send  hin,  two  good  hands,  as  he 
had  plenty  of  wrk.  On  0  mo.  18,  1757, 
they    were-    threatened    with    an   incursion 


by  four  thousand  French  and  Indians 
and  a  draft  Mas  to  take  place  that  week. 
Perhaps  with  reference  to  himself  he 
closes  his  letter  with  the  remark.  "Coney 
is   nut   maryed    yet." 

"Received  October  5th  1761,  of  ray 
Mother  I'hebe  Hadley  the  sum  of  Five 
Pounds,  which  ray  Brother  Isaac  Buf- 
fington  Requested  to  be  Given  to  me  af- 
ter his  Desease  as  a  Tokin  of  his  Love. 
£5:  0:  0.  p  me  Nathaniel  Buffingtom" 
In  1701'  he  was  assessed  in  West  Brad- 
ford as  a  single  man. 

22.  Jeremiah,  on  the  11th  of  8  mo.  1751, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  from  his  mother 
of  one  pound  "on  the  count  of  my  Begue- 
cy,"  which  may  indicate  that  lie  was  then 
of  age.  It  appears  that  on  9  mo.  20,  1746, 
he  received  a  certificate  from  Bradford 
to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  on  account 
of   being  placed   out  as   an   apprentice. 

"Know  all  men  by  These  Presents  that 
I  Jeremiah  Burlington  in  ye  Township  of 
West  Cain  hi  ye  County  of  Chester  in  ye 
Province  of  Pensilvania  Blacksmith  do 
owe  and  stand  Justly  indebted  unto  Wil- 
liam Vestal  of  North  Carolinia  Planter 
in  ye  Sum  of  Three  pounds  five  Shillings 
Virginia  money,"  etc.,  dated  huh  March 
1754.  Witnesses:  Thos  Vestal,  Bavid 
Vestal.  This  note  was  probably  given  in 
Virginia  or  Carolina.  An  inventory  of 
the  goods  and  effects  of  Jeremiah  Buf- 
fington.  deceased,  was  made  on  the  3d  of 
1st  month  1755,  by  James  Dilworth  and 
Samuel  Grubb,  and  amounted  to  about 
?46.  The  items  were  largely  such  as 
would  be  found  in  a  smith's  shop.  No  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  been  grant- 
ed but  from  the  number  of  debts  paid  by 
his  brother  John  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  estate   was  solvent. 

23.  Isaac.  On  the  31st  of  8th  mo.  1755 
his  mother  wrote  to  Isaac  Perkins,  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  thus:  "I  write  a  few 
Lines  unto  Thee  to  Desire  The  To  aquent 
my  Son  Isaac  buffington  That  the  jOLlr. 
neman  which  his  brother  Joseph  buffing- 
ton  had   w.th   him  is   now   Run   awav  and 

theJc  I ,  ;:.:,lf,'  h  °,  Kn.QUir  after  him  and  If 
th  Job  which  he  ls  now  about  In  Win- 
chester Is  finisht  to  Return  home  but  not 
°  Cum  before  his  own  opertunity.  friend 
Isaac    Perckins   I  ant  Certin   that'  my  son 


is    In    winch 


my  son 
'Ster   but    r    have    hard    he    is 
budding  a  house  in  town."     a  week  later 
sauc  wT0t.e  t    hls  m     her  and 
th',.      Ever    Loving  tather  and  mother    i 
do  wnght  these  few   Lines  to  you  in   Love 
hopeing   you    are   i„   good   health   and  for 
to  Let    you    know   ot   m,   sad    misch 
that  i   met   with   by  a   fall   of  m      s 
my  Scaffil   being  very  hv  and  heavi  I  oad- 
en  It  bn.uk  and  i  fell   Down  on  my   back 
and   hurt  my  Self   badly   but   broak   know 


bones  only  Craet  one  bone  in  my  breast, 
but  i  was  so  bad  that  i  could  net  Stand 
nor  walk  for  live  or  six  days  but  by  th 
help  of  god  i  am  got  much  better  for  i  can 
walk  midling  well  again  it  was  in  Win- 
chester town  at  henry  Haiths  that  i  Ml 
and  i  laid  there  between  two  and  three 
weeks  but  i  am  at  Isaac  Beesons  now.' 
After  this  Isaac  Buffington  returned 
to  West  Bradford  and  engaged  in  shoe- 
making,  apparently  in  a  wholesale  way. 
as  on  March  3d  1756  ho  received  an  order 
for  76  piirs  of  men's  shoes  for  the  pro- 
prietor's of  Hopewell  Forge,  and  by  re- 
ceipt dated  April  13,  17736,  it  appears  they 
w^re  delivered  on  that  day.  The  next 
year  he  proposed  to  take  shoes  to  Win- 
chester, Va.,  for  a  market,  but  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  troubles  with  the  French 
and  Indians.  His  brother  Joseph,  writ- 
ing from  Caernarvon  says:  "Let  Brother 
Isaac  know  that  I  wants  some  shoes  as 
soon  as  possible  fur  I  am  bearfooted  al- 
most. I  wants  one  pair  of  pumps  and 
one  pair  of  Cip  skin  shoes  made  on  a 
french  toed  Bast  and  to  send  me  a  par- 
sell  of  shoes  as  soon  as  he  Can."  On 
Feb.  13,  ir^s.  the  same  person  writes  to 
his  mother.  "I  have  heard  from  you  sev- 
eral times  and  I  heard  Isaac  was  a  going 
to  get  a  Jane:  indeed  I  wish  it  may  be 
true.  If  n  is  I  hope  he  will  be  pleased 
for  to  Let  his  brother  Jo:  have  shear  of 
the  Frollick." 

The  will  of  Isaac  Buffington  of  West 
Bradford,  "Cordwinder,"  is  dated  20th 
May  1760,  and  was  proved  June  1»J,  1760, 
by  which  he  devised  all  estate,  real  and 
personal,  to  his  mother,  Phebe  Hadly.  By 
receipts  from  his  brothers  it  appears"  that 
he  had  requested  his  mother  to  pay  each 
of    them    £5  as   a    token   of   his   love. 

24.  Joseph,  appears  to  have  been  under 
the  care  of  his  brother  Isaac  during  his 
minoiity.  A  seemingly  inexplicable  fact 
is  that  on  Nov.  :'•;.  175».',.  Phebe  Hadly  gave 
a  bond  to  "well  and  truly  pay  to  Joseph 
Buffington.  Son  and  Legatee  of  Richard 
Buffington.  Late  of  West  Bradford.  De- 
ceased, the  Sum  of  Twenty  three  pound 
Bawfull  money  of  the  Province  aforesaid 
and  Likewise  Give  to  the  said  Joseph 
one  years  Schooling  Between  the  age  of 
ten  \ears  and  Sixteen.  According  to  his 
father's  Last  will."  Richard  Buffington. 
in  his  will,  mentions  his  son  Joseph,  as 
also  a  child  unborn,  and  Phebe  Buffing- 
ton, the  widow,  records  that  tiiis  child 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  5th  month  1741, 
but  does  not  give  it  any  name.  Joseph 
must  have  been  already  over  sixteen  at 
the  date  of  the  bond  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  first  child  of  that  name  died  and 
the    name    was    given    to    the      youngest. 
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Isaac  BufRngton  gave  bond  to  pay  the 
sum  of  £12-10-5  on  or  before  the  27th  of 
November  1757,  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
and  the  latter  receipted  for  it  on  that  day. 
In  that  year  Joseph  was  located  in  Caer- 
narvon. Lancaster  Co*.,  apparently  in 
some  employ  or  business.  By  Content 
Babb  he  was  the  father  of  Joseph  Buf- 
fington, born  about  175S,  after  which  he 
married  at  the  Swedes'  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, Aug.  1,  1759,  Mary  Few,  dau.  of  Jos. 
and  Mary  (Aston)  Few,  of  East  Brad- 
ford. He  was  disowned  by  Friends  10  mo. 
IS,  1759,   and   his  wife  on  5  mo.   16.  1760, 

In  1760  Joseph  was  a  storekeeper  in  West 
Bradford  Township;  in  1762  was  at  Mar- 
cus Hook,  on  the  Delaware,  and  styled 
a  malster,  and  appears  to  have  sold  grain 
and  flour  for  the  farmers.  In  1766  ne 
writes.  "I  have  bcught  a  Quantity  of  good 
Barbadoes  Rum  which  1  shall  sell  very 
Reasonable  for  Cash."  On  August  3d  in 
that  year  he  says  "I  hope  I  shall  finish 
mv  schooner  in  about  16  days  and  then  I 
design  to  be  .ip."  Speaks  of  there  being 
much  sickness  in  his  family.  "I  have 
but  small  hopes  of  my  Daughter  Han- 
nah's Recovery."  Financial  troubles  fol- 
lowed and  on  October  23d  1767  the  Sheriff 
sold  real  and  personal  estate.  There  is 
even  evidence  that  he  suffered  a  brief 
imprisonment  for  debt,  as  was  frequent 
in  that  day.  North  Carolina  was  then  the 
land  of  promise  for  those  who  had  suf- 
fered financial  reverses. 

"Croas   Crick    North   Carlina,    Febury    ye 

!6th  1769. 
"Loving  Brother  &  Sister:  I  have  taking 
this  Opertunity  to  Bet  you  Know  wee  are 
all  in  Good  Helth  thank  God  Hoping  thees 
will  find..-  you  in  the  Same  wee  Got  here 
Safe  but  with  a  Grate  Dale  of  trubel  but 
the  Pretickelers  I  shant  write  as  I  wrote 
all  to  Mother.  Wee  are  Know  at  Croas 
•-rick  but  Expect  to  Set  of  up  the  Cun- 
tree  in  a  few  Days  whare  Joseph  hiis 
Baught  500  Hundred  Ackors  of  fine  Band 
Is-  fine  Ore  &  the  Best  Conveniens  for  the 
Works  it  is  not  at  the  Same  Place  he 
talked  of  my  famely  all  Gives  than  Bove 
to  thee  &  thine  I  Conclude  with  my 
Joseph  &  my  Kind  Bove  to  you.  from 
thy    Loving    Sister    till    Death. 

"Mary    Buffington." 

Another  letter,  dated  April  1st  1769, 
states  that  they  have  been  two  weeks 
at  John  Wall's,  but  are  going  to  their 
nwn  home  next  week. 

Joseph  BufRngton,  the  eldest  son  of 
Joseph,  remained  in  Chester  County  and 
'''ed  in  East  Bradford  Julv  27.   1841,  in  his 


S3d  year.  He  was  married  three  times, 
one  of  his  wives  being  Ann  Burgess,  of 
Wilmington.  Among  hit-,  children  were 
Mary,  married  to  Andrew  Feci  ell;  Joseph 
BuFington;  Hannah,  married  to  Thomas 
Romans;  Susan,  married  to  Richard 
Baily;  Ann.  marred  to  George  Heyburn; 
Jacob,  married  to  Susan  Baldwin,  and 
Elizabeth,   unmarried. 

25.  A  posthumous  child,  born  5  mo.  '-'■), 
1711.  None  of  the  family  papers  preserv- 
ed make  any  allusion  to  this  child  be- 
yond the  date  of  birth,  and  it  probably 
died   young. 

SFBJECT   DISCUSSED. 

Some  questions  were  asked  by  members 
of  the  Society  about  the  Buffingtons  that 
brought  out  additional  information.  Mr. 
Cope  had  two  large  volumes  of  papers 
relating  to  the  Buffington  family,  to 
which  he  referred,  reading  some  extracts 
from  them.  Another  volume  was  a  small 
book  on  the  care  and  management  of 
horses.  It  was  also  one  of  the  Buffington 
possessions  and  was  a  quaint  old  volume. 

Prof.  Philips  said:  "1  have  never  been 
able  to  find  what  consideration  William 
pei.n  cave  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  the 
three  lower  counties  now  constituting  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Tiie  Duke  of  York 
was  very  particular  at  first  about  it  and 
when  the  line  was  surveyed  had  a  circular 
boundary  line  run  twelve  miles  north  of 
New  Castle  and  subsequently  gave  up  all 
his   claim,    whatever   it    was,    to    Perm." 

Joseph  Thompson  said:  "I  had  never 
thought  about  that." 

Gilbert  Cope  stated  that  he  was  unable 
to  say  what   the  consideration  was. 

On   motion   the   meeting   adjourned. 

Following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John    P.    Logan,    already   referred  .to: 

2030  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary  1st,    1902. 

To  Dr.  George  M.  Philips,  President  of 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society- 
Dear  Sir:— As  delegates  from  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Chester  dainty  we  went 
with  a  large  delegation  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  at  11  a.  m. 
on  Thursday,  January  30th.  when  the 
Valley  Forge  National  Park  bill  was  read 
and  discussed,  and  at  2.30  p.  m.  the  same 
day  went  before  the  House  Committee 
In  both  committees  addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  President,  and 
others.  Many  questions  were  asked  by 
the  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
most  courteous  interest  shown.  For  many 
reasons  we  believe  we  have  cause  to  fee! 
encouraged  regarding  the  passage  of  the 
bill.     Most  truly  yours. 

JOHN    P.    LOGAN. 
JANE^H.     LOGAN. 
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Chester  County  Quakers  During  the  Revolution 

By  GILBERT  COPE: 


The  November  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Chester  County  Historic:.!  Society  was 
held  last  evening  in  Libarry  Hali.  The 
attendance  was  not  very  large,  but  a 
goodly  number  of  those  who  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  work  of  the  Society  were 
there.  The  business  of  the  Society  is  al- 
most wholly  transacted  by  the  Council, 
which  consists  of  a  body  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  elected  annually.  As  last 
rv^ning's  meeting  was  not  one  of  the 
Council,  the  President,  Dr.  Goo.  M.  Phil- 
ips, announced  that  no  business  would  bo 
transacted,  but  the  paper  prepared  by  the 
S'  cretary,  Gilbert  Cope,  would  be  read 
by  that  gentleman. 

"CHESTER      COUNTY       FRTENDS      IN 
THE    REVOLUTION." 

The  title  of  the  paper  prepared  and 
re, id  by  Gilbert  Cope  was  entitled  "Ches- 
ter County  Friends  in  the  Revolution." 
Mr.  Cope  had  a  great  variety  of  material 
culled  from  the  records  of  Friends'  Meet- 
ings within  the  bounds  of  Chester  county, 
showing  what  the  attitude  of  the  Society 
was  towards  the  war,  and  who  among 
the  members  of  the  different  Meetings 
enlisted  and  were  dealt  with  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tru'ir  respective  Meetings  for 
"Taking  up  Arms." 

The  folowing  is  the  introduction  to  his 
paper,  and  as  much  of  it  as  was  gleaned 
from  the  three  Meetings  of  Kennett,  New 
Carden  and   Bradford: 

CHESTER       COUNTY       FRIENDS       IN 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  England  and  her  colonies  the 
numbers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  douht- 
I'  ss    felt    the    injustice    meted    out    by    the 


mother  country  as  keenly  as  others,  but 
their  tenets  forbade  a  resort  to  arms  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 
Aside  from  the  unchristian  character  of 
war  they  believed  that  they  should  not 
take  part  in  the  pulling  down  of  one  form 
of  government  and  the  setting  up  of  in- 
other,  and  when  it.  appeared  that  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  settled  only  by  bluod- 
shed  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  issued  an 
epistle  of  advice  and  caution  to  its  subor- 
dinate meetings  and  members,  urging  all 
to  abstain  from  active  participation  in  the 
struggle.  Soon  after  this  committees  were 
appointed  in  the  various  met  tines  to 
have  an  oversight  of  the  members,  to  ad- 
minister advice  to  such  as  were  likely  to 
be  led  away  by  the  popular  excitement, 
and  assistance  to  those  who  were  brought 
under  suffering  by  adhering  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Society. 

Owing  largely  to  their  position  of  non- 
combatants  the  members  of  this  Society 
have  ben  considered  in  the  light  of  Tor- 
ies, and  while  I  am  not  here  to  defend 
them  from  the  charge,  believing  that  the 
most  intelligent  part  of  the  population  in 
that  day  were  just  as  well  qualified  to 
judge  which  form  of  government  they 
preferred  as  any  others,  yet  if  the  pref- 
erences of  those  Friends  who  violated 
the  discipline  of  the  Society  by  taking  up 
arms  is  any  indication  of  the  prevailing 
sentiment  we  might  conclude  that  at- 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  Friends  sei  retly 
favored  independence. 

I  have  often  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  descendants  of 
Friends  will  point'  with  pride  to  their 
Quaker  ancestry  and  at  the  same  time 
manifest  much  gratification  over  the  fact 
that  some  of  their  ancestors  violated   one 
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of  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  th^ir  reli- 
gion by  taking  up  arms  in  a  supposed* 
good  cause. 

The  experience  of  Friends  during  the 
Revolutionary  struggle  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  one  in  which  some  of 
the  membership  cast  aside  their  profes- 
sion of  non-resistance,  and  the  other  rep- 
resenting the  trials  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  endeavored  to  remain  neutral. 
I  am  rather  sorry  to  believe  that  my 
hearers  will  be  most  interested  in  the  first 
class,  and  I  will  therefore  tell  them  of 
the  naughty  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and 
others. 

There  were  in  that  day  about  eight 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  all  or  part- 
ly within  the  present  limits  of  this  coun- 
ty, and  each  of  these  included  two  or 
more  meetings  for  worship.  From  the 
minutes  of  seven  of  these  Monthly  Meet- 
ings I  have  obtained  extracts,  with  more 
or  less  of  detail,  respecting  the  deviations 
of  the  members  with  regard  to  any 
measures  connected  with  the  change  of 
government:  and  you  may  be  surprised 
at  the  reasoning  which  condemned  ac- 
tions somewhat  remotely  connected  with 
active  warfare. 

FROM    RECORDS    OF    BRADFi  >RD 
MONTHLY   M E ETING. 

Joshua  Buftiington  complained  of  by 
Bradford  Meeting,  5-17-1776,  for  entering 
into  military  exercise.  6-14-1776,  nath  de- 
clined the  practice  but  offers  no. satisfac- 
tion.     Disowned    7-1^-1776. 

Samuel  Clark  complained  of  by  Brad- 
ford, 5-17-1776,  for  signing  an  association 
agreement  for  military  exercise  and  act- 
ing for  some  time  therein.  Acknowledg- 
ment   accepted    11-15-1776. 

Samuel  Kinnison  complained  of  by  Cain 
Meeting,  0-13-1776,  for  enlisting  as  a  sol- 
dier;   disowned    2-14-1777. 

Evan  Chalfant  complained  of  by  Cain, 
9-13-1776.  for  entering  as  a  soldier  into  mil- 
itary services.  His  acknowledgment  ac- 
cented 1-17-177. 

John.  Eastburn  complained  of  by  Brad- 
ford. 7-1S-1777,  for  learning  military  exer- 
cise and  appearing  as  such  in  Ins  dress 
S-17.-1777;  hath  declined  the  military  exer- 
cise.   Disowned  6-12-1778. 

James  Sheward  complained  of  by  Brad- 
ford. 3-13-177$.  for  driving  a  team  to  col- 
lect forage  for  the  army.  Disowned  y- 
D-177S. 

Curtis  Lewis  complained  of  by  Cain,  4- 
17-177"\   for  leaving  his  family  and  going  to 


the  British  army  for  protection  and  ent<  i- 
ing  into  some  service  amongst  them.  s-R- 
3  77\  is  gone  out  of  the  Province  with  them. 
Disowned  3-18-1778. 

Jacob  Buffing'ton,  of  Bradford,  7-17-177\ 
"hath  Left  his  Place  of  abode  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  our  profession  &  gon,_  to 
the  Brittish  army."  S-14-1778,  is  gone  out 
of  the  Province  with  them.  Disowned  y- 
18-177$. 

William  Whitaker  complained  of  by 
Cain,  7-17-177S,  for  complying  to  lnlist  as 
a  soldier  in  the  American  army  to  Evade 
suffering,  and  for  Leaving  them  &  going 
to  the  Brittish  army  for  Protection,  anc: 
h  ith  since  taken  a  test  of  fidelity  to  the 
American  Stat?,  so  called.  Disowned  y- 
18-1778. 

John  Chalfar.t  complained  of  by  Cain. 
11-12-1779,  for  associating  with  military 
men  in  order  to  learn  the  military  exer- 
cise.   Disowned  6-16-17S0. 

Adam  Kirk  complained  of  2-1S-1780,  for 
paying  tax  to  support  war.  His  acknowl- 
edgment accepted  5-12-1780. 

Ann  Hayes  complained  of  3-17-17S0,  for 
sending  a  Creture  to  exchange  for  one  the 
collector  had  taken  for  a  substitute  tin* 
for  her  husband.  Her  acknowledgment 
accepted    1-14-1780.     Bradford    Meeting. 

Richard  Buffington,  Jr..  complained  of 
by  Bradford,  3-17-17S0.  for  compounding 
with  the  present  collectors  of  tines  &  taxes 
and  paying  &  assuming  to  pay  their  de- 
mands for  himself,  his  Father  &  Brother. 
without   their  consent.     Disowned  8-18-1780. 

David  Lewis  complained  of  by  Bradford, 
6-16-1780,  for  paying  part  of  a  substitute 
fine.    Acknowledgment  accepted  7-14-Lsi>. 

Isaac  Taylor  complained  of  by  Bradford, 
7-14-17RO,  for  paying  money  to  redeem  a 
horse  taken  &  sold  for  his  tines  &  taxes 
for  warlike  uses.  The  complaint  dropped 
11-17-1780. 

George  Speakman  complained  of  by 
Bradford,  11-17-1780,  for  paying  tines  in  lieu 
of  personal  service  and  other  requisitions 
for  warlike  uses.  2-16-17S1,  he  pleads  ne- 
cessity for  compliance  so  far  as  he  hath 
done  in  payment  of  lines.  Disowned  5- 
IS-17S1. 

William  Millison  complained  of  by  Brad- 
ford, 2-16-1781,  for  consenting  to  pay  an- 
other who  offered  to  pay  1  is  muster  tin  ■ 
and  afterward  doing  so.  Acknowledgment 
accented  3-16-17S1. 

David  Chalfant  complained  of  by  Brad- 
ford. 1-1S-17R2,  for  military  associations. 
1  tisowned  3  17-17^. 

Richard  Baker  complained  of  by  Brad- 
ford, 3-14-1783,  for  taking  the  test.  Case 
dropped  2-13-17S4. 

John   Jones  complained  of  by   Cain,   6-13- 


17^3,  for  paying  militia  tines  and  military 
association.    Disowned  9-12-1783. 

Richard  Buffington  complained  of  by 
Bradford,  2-14-1783,  for  having  removed 
some  time  ago  without  taking  a  certificate. 
7 -18-1783,  reported  to  have  gone  to  Nova 
Scotia.  (While  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  up  arras  he  evidently  sympathized 
with  the  mother  country,  He  returned 
from  Nova  Scotia  prior  to  2-17-1786,  and 
later  took  the  "test"  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing document): 

I  do  certify  that  Richard  Buffington  ct 
West  Bradford,  Chester  County,  hath  vol- 
untarily taken  and  subscribed  the  affirma- 
tion of  Allegiance  and  Fidelity,  as  directed 
by  an  Act  of  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, parsed  the  Fourth  day  of  March, 
Anno  Domini,  r,v>>.  Witness  my  Hand  and 
Seal,  the  Tenth  day  of  October  Anno  Dom- 
ini,  1786.  THOS.    CHEYXEY    (Seal). 

FROM   RECORDS   OF   CONCORD 
MONTHLY  MEETING. 

George  Gilpin,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord Meeting  7-5-177.3,  for  removing  with- 
out a  certificate  and  taking  up  arms.  Dis- 
owned l'.'-4-1775.  (He  was  afterward  Col- 
onel  of    the   Fairfax    militia,    Va.) 

Charles  Dilworth.  of  Birmingham 
Meeting,  makes  acknowledgment. l'.>-4-1775, 
tor  being  concerned  in  military  actions. 

Isaac  Gilpin,  complained  of  by  Concord, 
10-4-1775,  for  taking  part  in  military  af- 
fairs.    Acknowledgment   accepted   3-6-B76. 

Benjamin  Davis,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord, 11-8-1775,  for  taking  up  arms.  Dis- 
owned    1-3-1776. 

David  Brinton,  disowned  2-7-1776,  for  en- 
tering  into   military   exercise. 

Abraham  Robinson,  complained  of  by 
Chichester  Meeting,  3-6-1776,  for  acting 
in  a  military  station.     Disowned  7-3-1776. 

Jonathan  Evans,  complained  of  by  Chi- 
chester Meeting.  6-.3-1776,  for  acting  in  a 
military  capacity.  His  acknowledgment 
accepted  7-3-1776. 

John  Ford,  Jr.,  complained  of  by  Chi- 
chester, 6-5-1776.  for  acting  in  a  military 
capacity.     Acknowledgment  accepted    7-3- 


Hewes.    of   Chichester    Meeting, 
8-7-1776,  having  joined  in  military 
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exercise. 

Isaac  Taylor,  of  Birmingham  Meeting, 
disowned   9-4-1776,    for   taking   up  arms. 

John  Bennett,  Jr.,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham, 10-9-1776,  for  entering  military 
service.  Acknowledgment  accepted  2-5- 
1777. 

Joseph  Seal,  complained  of  by  Birming- 
ham, 3-5-1777,  for  going  away  without  a 
certificate  and  entering  military  service, 
though   now    returned,    4-9-i777,    hath    left 


the  parts  again  and  gone  to  Georgia.  Dis- 
owned   S-6-1777. 

Mordecai  Cloud,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord 6-4-1777,  for  assisting  in  military  ser- 
vice.    Disowned  9-3-1777. 

Thomas  Taylor.  Jr.,  complained  of  by 
Birmingham,  8-6-1777,  for  entering  into 
military  service.     Disowned  11-5-1777. 

Charles  Dilworth,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham, 12-3-1777,  for  taking  the  test. 
Disowned    1-7-1778. 

Thomas  Yearsley,  disowned  4-8-177>>  for 
working  as  a  smith  for  the  army. 

Jacob  Hayes,  complained  of  by  Birming- 
ham, 5-6-1778,  for  entering  military  ser- 
vice ('tis  said)  by  compulsion.  Disowned 
8-5-1778. 

joel  Hayes,  complained  of  by  Birming- 
ham. 3-6-1778.  for  entering  military  ser- 
vice and  not  fulfilling  his  contract  of  a;  - 
prenticeship.  Disowned  8-5-1778,  both 
brothers  being  in  the  army. 

Caleb  Taylor,  complained  of  by  Birm- 
ingham 5-6-1778,  for  entering  into  military 
service.     Disowned   7-8-1778. 

Joshua  Vernon,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord, 6-3-1778,  for  entering  into  military 
service.     Disowned   S-5-1778. 

Samuel  Morton,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 9-9-177\  for  taking  the  test. 
Disowned  2-3-1779- 

William  Underwood,  complained  of  by 
Birmingham  9-9-1778,  for  taking  the  test. 
Disowned  4-7-1779. 

Gideon  Gilpin,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord 11-4-1778,  for  taking  the  test  and  set- 
ting up  a   tavern      Disowned  1-6-1779. 

James  Grifhtts  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham, 1-6-1779,  for  taking  the  test. 
Disowned  3-3-1779.  Acknowledgment  ac- 
cepted  5-9-1 781. 

William  Kizer,  complained  of  for  mili- 
tary exercise,  holding  a  slave,  etc.,  dis- 
owned 3-3-1779. 

Abraham  Vernon,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord S-3-1779,  for  entering  into  military 
service.  Disowned  6-9-1779. 
—Gideon  Williamson  complained  of  by 
Birmingham  3-3-1779.  for  carrying  arms 
and  working  for  use  of  the  army.  Dis- 
owned 5-5-1779. 
—  Samuel  Carpenter,  complained  of  by 
Chichester  6-9-1779,  for  paying  a  fine  in 
lieu  of  taking  the  test.  Acknowledgment 
accepted  1-5-1780. 

Edward  Woodward,  complained  of  by 
Concord  9-S-1779.  for  removing  without  a 
certificate  and  taking  the  test.  Disowned 
11-3-1779. 

William  Dilworth,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 11-3-1779,  for  taking  the  test. 
Disowned  3-3-1781'. 

John  Bennett,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 1^-8-177,',  for  taking  the  test  and 
neglecting   meetings.     Disowned  2-9-liH'. 
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Thomas    Darlington, 
oy    Birmingham,    1-3-1 
under  arms  and  taking 
ed  1-5-17S0. 

Joseph  Gest.  complai 
appearing  under  arms 
test.  Disowned  4-5-lTSi 
Meeting. 

Edward  Brinton,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 2-9-1780,  for  taking  the  test  and 
appearing  under  arms.     Disowned  a-3-1780. 

Samuel  Entriken,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 5-3-17S0,  for  paying  muster  tines 
am!  tax  for  war  purposes.  Disowned  9-6- 
1780. 

Richard  Park,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord 6-7-17SO,  for  paying  lines  and  taxes 
for  warlike  purposes.     Disowned  s  J-1781. 

Caleb  Dilworth,  of  Birmingham,  makes 
a  free  will  acknowledgment  6-7-1780,  for 
military  exercise.  Accepted  7-5-1780.  Some 
time  before  the  Bailie  of  Brandy  wine  his 
grandfather's  team  being  pressed  into  the 
Continental  service,  he  had  gone  along  to 
take   car-1   0f   the   horses. 

Samuel  Mendenhall,  Jr.,  complained  of 
by  Concord  S-9-17S0,  for  military  exercise, 
etc.    Disowned  11-8-1780. 

Jacob  Bennett,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 9-6-1780.  for  taking  the  test  and 
appearing  under  arms.  -Acknowledgment 
accented  G--6-17S1. 

William  Taylor,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord, 1-3-17S1,  for  voluntarily  driving  team 
for  the  army.    Disowned  4-4-1781. 

Benjamin  Cullever,  complained  of  by 
Concord  1-3-17S1,  for  entering  into  mili- 
tary service.    Disowned  3-7-1781. 

Richard  Dutton,  Sr.,  complained  of  by 
Chichester  3-7-1781,  for  paying  cost  on  a 
line  for  not  serving  as  assistant  "Sessor." 
Acknowledgment  accepted  11-7-1781. 

John  Thatcher,  Concord  Meeting,  made 
acknowledgment  4-4-1781,  for  complying 
with  certain  requisitions  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. 

William  Vernon,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord 8-8-1781,  for  neglecting  meetings  and 
paying  war  taxes.     Disowned  1-9-1782. 

Joseph  Davis,  Jr.,  complained  of  by  Con- 
cord 9-3-17S1,  for  paying  musterlines  and 
war  taxes.     Disowned  4-3-1782. 

George  Dilworth  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 11-7-17-1  for  mustering  with 
militia.    Disowned  1-9-1782. 

Joseph  Brinton,  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham 12-5-17S1,  for  entering  military 
service.     Disowned  2-6-1782. 

William  Jefferis,  son  of  William,  de- 
ceased, complained  of  by  Birmingham  for 
mustering  with  militia.     Disowned  2-6-1782. 

John  Hunt,  Jr..  complained  of  by  Bir- 
mingham. 8-7-17S2,  for  mustering  with 
militia.     Disowned  11-6-17S2. 


FROM    RECORDS   OF   GOSHEN 
MO N T H  L Y   3N I E ET 1 X G. 

David  Ashbridge,  complained  of  b> 
Newtown  Meeting  11-10-1775,  for  j'oihi:  _.- 
in  tiie  military  association  and  signii  .: 
their  articles.  2-D-1776:  Declines  meeting 
with,  those  who  have  taken  up  arms,  Un- 
owned   7-3-1776. 

Joshua  Malin,  complained  of  by  Goshei: 
8-S-1776,    for  enlisting  and   going    with    .; 
soldiers.     Disowned  4-3-1770.     5-1Q-1776:    Re- 
ported  deceased. 

Jacob  Lambert,  complained  of  by  New- 
town 3-8-1776,  for  enlisting  and  going  with 
the  soldiers.     Disowned  4-3-1776. 

iVilliam  Lambert,  complained  of  by 
Newtown  5-10-1776,  for  joining  in  the  mili- 
tary service  and  signing  their  articles. 
Disowned  S-9-1776. 

John  trail's  certificate  sent  back  b . 
Philadelphia  3-0-1776,  as  "he  is  in  the-  rnii- 
tary  service  as  a  soldier."  Disown*  ! 
11-8-1776.  he  having  gone  out  of  the  Pro- 
vince.  (Late  of  Xewtown  Meeting.) 

James    Travilla.    Jr..    complained    of    by 
Goshen  9-6-1776,    for   enlisting  as   a   soli  ler 
in  the   military  service.     His  acknov  I 
rnent   accepted   ll-S-1776,    having   beer,   dis- 
charged. 

Lp\i    Jones,    complained    of    by    Goshen 
9-6-1776.    for    associating    and    acting   in 
military  way.     Acknowledgment  accepti  d 
12-6-1776. 

Joseph  Hunt,  Jr..  complained  of  V, 
Goshen  10-11-1776.  for  exercising  in  a  Mili- 
tary way  ana  signing  articles.  Acknowl- 
edgment accepted  ll-s-1776. 

William  Eachus,  Jr.,  complained  of  11-8- 
1776.  for  exercising  in  a  military  exercls 
and  signing  some  of  their  articles.  Hi- 
acknowledgment    accepted    2-7-1777. 

Nathan  Sehr.lfield.  complained  of  by 
Goshen  11-8-1776,  for  military  exercise  anil 
signing  some  of  their  articles.  Acknowl- 
edgment accepted  4-11-1777. 

George  Pierce,  complained  of  ll-8-1776.foi 
voting  in  grder  to  choose  officers  in  tin 
military  service  (some  time  age)').  Ae- 
knowl  -dement  accepted  2-7-1777.  Son  of 
James  Pierce  of  Goshen  Meeting, 

Joseph  Collins,  complained  of  by  Xew- 
town. 12-6-1777  for  exercising  in  mid:  r 
manner.  Acknowledgment        accept' 

1-10-1777. 

Lewis  Levis.  Jr..  complained  of  by  X-  w- 
town  12-6-1776.  for  exercising  in  a  military 
manner.     Disowned  3-7-1777. 

John  Goodwin,  complained  of  by  G  >slv  .' 
l-ie-1777.    fop  signing  an  associatioi     • 
in   the     military     way.     Acknowledgnn  ■ 
accepted  2-7-1777. 

Andrew  Steel,  complained  of  by  New- 
town 7-11-1777.  fur  j. nniug  with  the  pres- 
ent times  so  far  as  to  take  on  him  .-' 
office  contrary  to  the  advice  of  V.    ■  V    irl 


Mooting,  such  as  taking  down  the  names 
,,i  persons  in  his  neighborhood  whereby 
i hey  may  be  subject  to  suffer.  Disowned 
11-7-3777. 

Evan  MinshaJI,  complained  of  by  New- 
town, 12-5-1777,  for  joining  in  military  ser- 

ice.     Disowned   o-tM77;>. 

Davis  Lverlin,  complained  of  by  Goshen 
l-lu-1778,  for  accepting  an  office  in  the 
military  way.     Disowned  G-5-177S. 

.'•-.■>  JBaju^  complained  of  by  Goshen 
~.-V-]Tfv  for  enlisting  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. li-5-1778:  Says  he  is  released  from 
military  service  and  sorry  for  his  con- 
duct. S-7-177S;  It  appears  he  has  hired 
one  to  take  his  place.    Disowned  10-9-1778. 

Caleb  Haines,  complained  of  l >\  Goshen 
5-S-1778,  for  enlisting  in  military  service. 
Disowned  7-10-177S. 

Elisha  Malin,  complained  of  by  Goshen 
5-S-177S,  for  enlisting  in  military  service. 
Disowned   7-10-1778. 

Samuel  Caley,  Jr..  complained  of  by 
Newtown  11-6-177&,  tor  accepting  an  oflice 
in  the  present  unsettled  times  and  ta„.ng 
•  he  test.     Disowned  3-5-1779. 

George  Dunn,  complained  of  by  New- 
town. l-S-1779,  for  taking  the  test.  Ac- 
knowledgment accepted  5-7-1779;  had  paid 
i  >  institute  tine. 

Joseph  Pratt,  complained  of  1-8-1779,  by 
Newtown,  for  taking  the  test.  Disowned 
7-9-1779.   for  that  and  other  misconduct. 

Benjamin  Bond,  complained  of  by  New- 
town 1-8-1779,  lor  taking  the  test.  Ac- 
knowledgment  accepted    l-S-1779. 

William  Hunter,  Jr.,  complained  of  by 
Newtown  l-S-1779,  tor  taking  affirmation 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration  and  accept- 
ing an  office  in  the  present  unsettled 
state;  also  for  paying  a  substitute  fine. 
Dia  nvm  \   7-9-1779. 

Jonathan  Thomas, complained  of  by  New- 
town l-S-1779,  for  the  same  as  the  last 
except  paying  substitute  fine.  Disowned 
a-11-1779  . 

Ezekiel  Leonard,  complained  of  by 
Goshen  J-5-17.:).  for  taking  affirmation  of 
nll<  giance,  etc.     Disowned  5-7-1779. 

John  Hoopes,  complained  of  by  Goshen 
3-5-1779,  for  pajing  his  son's  substitute 
line  with  rec«  ipts  for  forage.  Acknowl- 
edgment   accepted   ti-11-1779. 

Isaiah  Matlack  complained  of  by  Goshen 
3-5-1779,  for  paying  his  son's  substitute 
line  with  reeeip's  for  forage.  Acknowl- 
>  dgment  accepted  5-7-1779. 

Abraham  Pratt,  complained  of  bj  Gosh- 
en 3-5-1779,  for  paying  a  substitute  fine 
with  receipts  for  oxen.  Acknowledgment 
aee<  pt.-d  4-9-1779. 

Enoch  Yarn  ill,  complained  oi  by  New- 
town 3-5-1779.  for  taking  the  test  so  fat- 
as   to  procure  a   certificate   from   those  in 


authority.  Acknowledgment  accepted  7-9- 
1779. 

Enoch  Malin.  complained  of  by  Goshen 
i-9-1779,  for  taking  the  test,  paying  a  sub- 
stitute tine,  laying  a  wager  and  running 
a  horse  race.    Disowned  12-10-1779. 

Joshua  Hoopes,  complained  of  by  Gosh- 
en, 4-9-1779,  for  informing  the  collector 
of  substitute  lines  where  to  find  receipts 
for  things  taken  from  him  before.  Ac- 
knowledgment accepted  same   date. 

John  Williamson,  complained  of  4-9-1773, 
for  paying  his  son's  substitute  fine.  Ac- 
knowledgment accepted  11-5-1779.  Of  New- 
town  Meeting. 

Lewis  Morris,  complained  of  by  New- 
town i-9-1770,  for  signing  over  receipts  for 
forage  to  pay  substitute  and  muster  fines. 
Acknowledgment    accepted    5-7-1779. 

Rtece  and  Peter  Garrett,  complained 
of  4-3-1779,  for  paying  part  of  their  sub- 
stitute fines.  Peter's  acknowledgment  ac- 
cepted 7-3-1779,  and  Reece  disowned  10-S- 
1779. 

Daniel  Smedley,  complained  of  by  Gosh- 
en 5-7-1779,  for  paying  his  substitute  fine 
nnd  double  tax  for  himself,  and  his  broth- 
er Thomas', fine.  Acknowledgment  accept- 
ed 9-10-1779.. 

Owen  Skelton,  complained  of  by  New- 
town 5-7-1779.  for  paying  substitute  and 
muster  tines.     Disowned  1-7-17S0. 

Azariah  Lewis,  complained  of  by  New- 
town 5-7-1779,  for  paying  subzstitute  and 
muster  tines  with  receipts  for  forage. 
Disowned    10-8-177t. 

Didymus  Lewis,  comi  lained  of  by  New- 
town 5-7-1779,  for  same  as  the  last.  Dis- 
owned 10-S-1779. 

Lydia  Davis,  complained  of  5-7-1773.  for 
paying  her  son's  substitute  fine  with  re- 
ceipts for  forage.  Acknowledgment  ac- 
cepted 6-11-1779. 

Susanna  Hibberd  complained  of  5-7-1773. 
for  paying  her  husband's  double  tax  or 
fine.  Acknowledgment  accepted  same  date 

John  Morris,  of  Easttown,  complaim  d  •;" 
6-1-1779,  for  paying  his  son's  substitute 
fine  with  receipts  for  forage.  Acknowl- 
edgment   aci  epted    9-10-1779. 

Nathan  Scott  complained  of  6-11-1779.  for 
paying  his  muster  fines.  Disowned  M- 
S-1779. 

Joseph  Hood  complained  of  6-11-1779.  for 
paying  his  substitute  line.  Acknowledg- 
ment accepted  12-10-1779. 

Thomas  P.  nnington  complained  ot  '-->- 
1773.  for  buying  wheat  which  had  boei 
seized  to  pay  fines  and  taxes.  Disown  . 
11-5-1779. 

John    Kerlin    cnmpln l    of   K-fi-1779.    r.-.r 

taking    the   test   and   refusing    to   m  i  ■    m 
a  nesrro  and  mulatto  slavi  *.    His  wifi  .  An 


Kerlin,  also  included  in  the  latter  charge. 
Both  disowned  3-10-1780. 

Debe  Garrett  complained  of  8-6-1779,  for 
giving  up  receipts  for  effects  taken  to  pay 
part  of  her  husband's  substitute  tine.  Ac- 
knowledgment  accepted   10-8-1779. 

Ezra  Hoopes  made  acknowledgment  9- 
10-1779,  tor  taking  the  test  or  affirmation 
ot   allegiance;   accepted. 

John  Beaumont  complained  of  by  Goshen 
9-10-1771',  for  paying  his  own  and  sons 
military  tine.    Disowned  11-5-1779. 

William  Junes  complained  of  9-10-17(9, 
for  taking  two  tests  of  allegiance  and  ac- 
cepting an  office  under  the  present  unset- 
tled state  of  public  affairs.  Disowned  11- 
3-1779. 

Devi  Jones  complained  of  9-10-1779,  for 
taking  the  test  ot  allegiance.  Disowned 
12-10-1779. 

Caleb  James  complained  of  9-10-1779,  for 
acting  as  an  assistant  in  laying  a  tax. 
Disowned   2-11-1750. 

Thomas  Speakman  complained  of  11-5- 
1779,  for  paying  cost  on  account  refusing  to 
collect  taxes.  Acknowledgment  accepted 
2-11-17S0. 

Jesse  James  complained  of  11-5-1779.  for 
paying  a  military  tine.    Disowned  2-11-1780. 

Samuel  Wain  complained  of  by  Goshen, 
12-lti-l779,  for  taking  the  test,  paying  dou- 
ble tax  and  neglecting  to  pay  debts.  Dis- 
owned 3-10-1780. 

William  Smith  complained  of  2-11-17S0, 
for  giving  up  receipts  to  pay  part  of  his 
military  fine,  &c.  Acknowledgment  ac- 
cepted  1-7-1780. 

Joseph  DHworth  complained  of  2-11-17S0, 
for  paying  his  double  tax.  Acknowledg- 
ment  accepted  3-10-1780. 

Amos  Hoopes  complained  of  5-5-1780.  tor 
taking  affirmation  of  allegiance  to  obtain 
a  certificate.    Acknowledgment  accepted. 

Abraham  Bond  complained  of  7-7-17S0, 
for  marriage  by  a  priest  and  paying  substi- 
tute and  muster  tines.     Disowned  10-6-1780. 

William  Jones,  Jr.,  complained  of  8-11- 
17S0,  for  mustering  in  a  military  manner. 
Disowned  12-9-1780. 

Isaac  Rees  complained  of  8-11-1780.  for 
accepting  the  office  and  acting  as  Consta- 
ble.    Disowned    11-10-17S0. 

George  Davis  complained  of  9-S-17SO,  for 
marriage  out  of  meeting  and  paying  mili- 
tary tines.     Disowned   12-9-17*0. 

Isaac  Butler  complained  of  lo-tj-i7so,  for 
assisting  in  collecting  goods  distrained  for 
tax  and  paying  part  of  a  tax  to  hire  men 
to  go  to  war.  Acknowledgment  accepted 
7-6-1781.  the  acceptance  having  been  de- 
layed because  he  was  a  tavern  keeper. 

James  Arnold  complained  of  10-6-1780,  tor 
taking  the  test  and  paying  military  tine. 
Disowned    1-5-17S1. 


Jacob  Matson  complained  of  10-6-1780,  for 
paying    military    fine.     Disowned   2-9-17*1. 

Joseph  Davis  complained  of  10-6-17S0,  for 
attending  where  there  was  dancing  ana  tor 
paying  a   military    line.     Disowned  2-9-1781. 

William    Prichard     makes     aeknowledg- 


17*1.    tor 
had  lett 


ment  2-9-1781,  for  paying  part  of 
not   serving   as   collector. 

Jesse  Tenyer  complained  of  4-< 
faking  the  test.  Disowned  6-8-1781 
the   uarts. 

Joseph   Hunt,   Jr.,  complained   of 
tor   taking    up    aims   and    acting   as 
dier.     Disowned  9-7-1781. 

Isaac    Haines,    Jr.,    complained    o 
J782,   for  paying  a   military   tine. 


FROM         RECORDS         OF         RENNET 
MONTHLY    MEETING. 

Abra.iam  Taylor  eompiainod  of  by  Ren- 
net Meeting,  9-15-1774,  "tor  accepting  of 
the  Office  of  a  Colector  of  the  Provincial 
Tax  for  hire  and  hath  Made  Distraint  ot 
some  friends'  Goods  who  Conscientiously 
Refused  to  Pay  it  and  made  public  sale 
of  said  Goods."  His  acknowledgment 
accepted   12-15-1774. 

Abraham  Marshall  complained  of  by 
Kennet  Meeting  for  "being  concerned  in 
Training  in  Military  Services  and  Justi- 
fies his  Conduct  therein."  Disowned  5-16- 
1776. 

James  Pyle,  son  of  Samuel,  complained 
of  by  Kennet  Meeting,  10-17-1776,  for  "suf- 
fering himself  to  be  enlisted  as  a  soul- 
dier  and  for  taking  upon  him  the  aut  ;or- 
ity  and  Enlisting  others;"  also  for  mar- 
riage by  a  priest  to  a  young  woman  with- 
out her  parents'  consent.  Disowned  12- 
12-1776. 

John  Hollingsworth  complained  of  by 
Center  Meeting,  11-14-1776,  for  suffering 
his  name  to  be  entered  in  the  muster 
roll  to  learn  the  art  of  war  and  being 
active  in  mustering.  Acknowledgment 
accepted    2-13-1777. 

Adam  Seed  complained  of  by  Kennet. 
3-13-1777.  "for  undertaking  and  Ingaging 
in  Military  Preparation  so  far  as  to  make 
or  Cause  to  he  made  several  Carriage 
Wheels  for  Cannon."  Acknowledgment 
accepted   9-1S-1777. 

William  Harvey.  Jr.,  complained  of  by 
Kennet,  3-13-1777,  for  appearing  in  a  War- 
like  Manner  with  a  Company  of  Others. 
Disowned   7-16-177S. 

David  Baily  complained  of  by  Center,  5- 
15-1777,  "for  suffering  ids  name  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  Military  Association  &  warn 
the  Inhabitants  together  in  order  to 
Choose  Officers.  &  also  gave  his  Vote." 
9-18-177*:  He  has  gone  to  Virginia  to  see 
his  father  who  sent  for  him.  Dis- 
owned 9-17-1778:     had   "notifyed  ye   Inhnbi- 


(ants  of  Kennet  to  meet  to  choose  officers 
.  1    war."    etc. 

Ezekiel  Webb  complained  of  by  Ken- 
net,  6-12-1777,  for  advertising  a  Towns 
Meeting  in  order  tu  choose  ;t  Collector 
of  arms  agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  tne 
Assembly.  His  acknowledgment  accepted 
s-H-1777. 

which,  being  real  and  considered,  William 
Jackson.  Joseph  Moore.  Thomas  Wood- 
ward, Benjamin  Mason  and  Joshua  Sharp- 
Paschal  Milhous  complained  of  by  Ken- 
nel, 10-15-1778,  for  taking  a  Test,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  inconsistent  with  our 
religious  principles,  and  ordering  his  sub- 
stitute fine  to  be  paid.     Disowned  1-14-1773. 

Joseph  Musgrave  admits.  11-12 -177S,  that 
he  has  taken  the  test.  He  also  acknowl- 
edges, 3-11-1779,  that  he  paid  a  fine  for 
not  appearing  under  arms  or  finding  a 
substitute.      Disowned   4-15-1779. 

James  Hannum,  complained  of  by  Cen- 
ter. 11-12-177S.  for  taking  a  Test,  paying 
a  substitute  line  and  accepting  an  office. 
Disowned  4-13-1779.  he  having  also  married 
■  out   of   meeting. 

David  Mercer  complained  of.  2-11-1779, 
for  "going  with  his  Team  &  driving  it 
when  pressed  into  ye  military  service.  & 
for  paying  a  fine  for  not  mustering."  Ac- 
knowledgment accepted  5-11-1780. 

David  Hollingsworth,  of  Center  Meeting, 
2-11-1779.  "hath  been  so  far  concerned  in 
a  Military  Service  as  to  send  a  Hand  to 
take  care  of  &  drive  his  Team  when 
pressed  into  that  service."  Acknowledg- 
ment accepted    5-17-1781. 

T.iomas  Temple,  Jr.,  complained  of  by 
Kennet,  11-13-177&,  for  taking  a  test  and 
some  other  misconduct.  Disowned  4-15- 
1779. 

Isaac  Taylor,  of  Kennet  Meeting,  hav- 
ing been  complained  of  for  attending  a 
disorderly  marriage,  admitted,  3-11-1779, 
that  he  had  been  "so  far  concerned  in 
military  service  as  to  go  when  ye  Team 
that  was  under  his  care  was  pressed  & 
drawed  stores  for  that  purpose.'  His  ac- 
knowledgment accepted  4-15-1779. 

Samuel  Greave  complained  of  by  Cen- 
ter for  encouraging  horse  racing;  "also 
for  paying  a  fine  for  not  mustering,  & 
for  going  with  his  Team  to  draw  mili- 
tary stores  w.ien  pressed  by  that  Peo- 
ple." Disowned  8-12-1779,  having  also  mar- 
ried  out   of   meeting. 

Joseph  Brinton,  s  »n  of  John,  complain- 
ed of  by  Kennet,  3-11-1779,  for  paying  a 
tine  imposed  for  ye  purpose  of  carrying 
on  war,  called  a  substitute  tine.  9-16-1779, 
He  "has  associated  to  learn  the  art  of 
War,  also  hath  assisted  in  laying  a  Tax 
t'ir   ye  support   thereof,"   and    is  disowned. 

Jesse  Green  complained  of  by  Center, 
5-13-1779,   for  suffering  his  name   to  be  en- 


tered in  ye  muster  Roll:  also  mustered 
to  learn  ye  art  of  War.  and  when  called 
upon  went  out  to  Camp.  Disowned  7-17- 
* .  i"9. 

Jesse  Harry  "has  given  an  order  in  laeu 
of  paying  his  substitute  Fine,  w  .ich  or- 
der was  to  receive  pay  for  one  of  his 
Cattle  that  was  some  time  before  forcibly 
taken  for  ye  use  of  ye  Army;  likewise 
going  with  his  Team  when  pressed  to 
draw  some  effects  of  his  Neighbours  that 
was  taken  in  like  manner.'  Acknowledg- 
ment   accepted   11-11-1779. 

Amos  Harry  complained  of  by  Kennet. 
5-13-1779.  for  giving  an  order  instead  of 
paying  a  substitute  fine.  Acknowledg- 
ment  accepted  9-1G-1779. 

Isaac  Baily  the  elder.  Kennet  Meeting, 
"has  paid  part  of  ye  Bounty  for  ye  en- 
couragement of  a  Waggon  &  Horses  to 
go  in  ye  military  service;"  for  w.iich  his 
acknowledgment   is   accepted  5-13-1779. 

James  Bennett,  of  Kennet  Meeting,  of- 
fered the  following,  6-17-1779,  which  was 
accepted: 

"To   Kennet  Mo.   Meeting. 

"friends.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that 
when  two  armed  men  came  to  my  House 
&  demanded  a  Blanket  of  me,  that  I  or- 
dered one  to  be  handed  to  them,  which 
they  left  pay  for  &  I  made  use  of  it, 
but  have  ..ad  just  cause  to  reflect  on  my 
misconduct  therein;  &  some  time  after- 
wards complyed  to  go  with  my  Team  to 
draw  fifty  Bushels  of  Wheat  to  ye  mill, 
which  they  demanded  of  me;  also  con- 
sented for  another  Person  to  take  an 
order  that  was  given  for  a  Horse  that 
was  pre-ssed  from  me  to  answer  a  demand 
of  substitute  fine  they  had  against  him; 
altho  I  forbid  that  any  part  of  said  order 
should  go  towards  paying  ye  demand  they 
had  against  me,,  which  he  informed  them, 
nevertheless  w.ien  they  received  je  or- 
der took  it  for  satisfaction  for  both  de- 
mands: which  misconduct  1  have  often 
to  reflect  on  and  acknowledge  unto  others 
to  my  shame;  with  desires  that  I  may  b*3 
preserved  from  giving  way  when  trials 
come.  JAMES    BENNETT." 

\?il!iam  Allen  complained  of  by  Kennet. 
7-15-1779.  for  redeeming  his  horse  that  was 
taken  for  a  substitute  fine.  His  acknowl- 
edgment accepted  11-11-1779. 

Solomon  Gregg  hath  so  far  joined  with 
War  as  to  Muster  or  exercise  to  learn, 
the  art  of  it,  9-16-1779.     Dis  >wned  12-16-1773. 

Abner  Wickersham  complained  of  by 
Kennet.  11-11-1779,  "for  e^n-enting  to  a 
Substitute  tine  being  paid  to  relieve  him 
out  of  confinement :  &  allowed  ye  money 
in  a  settlement  with  ye  rem  that  paid 
It."      Acknowledgment     iccepted    12-16-1779 

George   Leonard  complained  of  by   Ken- 


?? 


net,  11-18-1779,  for  taking  a  Test;  also  for 
marriage  by  a  priest  to  a  member.  Dis- 
owned   4-13-1780 

Joshua  Cloud  complained  of,  1-13-17S0, 
tor  paying  part  of  a  Demand  to  hire  a 
substitute  to  go  to  War.  2-17-1780:  r.e  jus- 
tifies his  conduct  in  paying  a  fine  for  not 
appearing   in   arms.      Disowned    12-15-1780. 

Peter  Harvey  is  complained  of  "for  ac- 
cepting of  an  office  to  assist  in  laying  a 
tax  that  many  friends  could  not  be  free 
to  pay;  &  it  is  apprehended  he  has  taken 
a  Test,  ye  Tendency  of  which  is  incon- 
sistent wiiii  our  Religious  Principles;  also 
payed  what  is  called  ye  Substitute  Fine 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  to  clear 
himself    of."     Disowned    S-17-17S0. 

Isaac  fence.  Jr..  complained  of,  1-13- 
17S0,  for  marriage  by  a  Baptist  Teac  tor, 
and  it  appears,  ^-17-lTsa,  that  by  his  own 
confession  he  consented  to  a  neighbour's 
paying  a  Substitue  fine  demanded  of  him 
and  afterward  allowed  it  to  him  in  a 
settlement.     Disowned   3-16-17S0. 

Thomas  Caivert  complained,  of,  2-17-17S0, 
for  paying  a  fine-  for  not  associating  to 
learn  ye  art  of  War.  Disowned  10-12-17S0. 
Kennet   Meeting;. 

William  Underwood  complained  of  o.v 
Center  for  neglecting  meetings,  and  it  is 
apprehended  he'  has  taken  a  Test.  Dis- 
owned  10-12-1780. 

Vincent  Stubbs  complained  of.  5-11-17S0, 
for  paying  that  called  ye  Substitute  Fine 
and  taking  a  Test.  Disowned  11-16-17SH. 
Center    Meeting. 

Robert  Lamborn  makes  acknowledg- 
ed. 8-17-1780.  -'I  having  had  my  Educa- 
tion amongst  friends  But  t  .rough  Inad- 
vertancy  have  Fa-red  In  shoeing  or  order- 
ing to  be  shod  Divers  horses  (when  Im- 
press'd  from  friends)  to  go  on  Military 
servises  the  Inconsistency  of  such  Con- 
duct with  our  peaceable  princinle  I  have 
since  been  favoured  to  see;  And  for  the 
Clearance  of  our  Christian  Testimony  & 
the  Witness  in  my  self  am  made  Wilding 
to  Give  this  as  a  testimony  against  iT 
Hopeing  wita  Divine  assistance  to  be 
more  Circumspect    In    future. 

ROBt.   LAMBORN,  JUr. 
Benjamin   Taylor   (who   had    removed    to 
East  Cain)  admits  that  he  h; 
laved-  in  order  to  raise  Mon 
a   Bounty   to   hire    Me 


Nat  ha 
et,    3-1? 


Paid  a  Tax 
to  give  ns 
go  as  Soldiers 
d  U-1G-17S0.  Kennet  Meeting.  " 
Harry  complained  of  by  Ken- 
781.  for  paying  a  fine  for 
going  to  learn  the  art  of  war; 
remarkably  neglected  ye  at  it' 
meetings.  Eiis  ackn 
5-16-1782. 

Benjamin    Seal    complained    of    by    Fen 
net  for  appearing  with  ye  Mi 


igment 


not 
md  hath 
lance  of 
accepted 


irn 


ye  art  of  War.  Acknowledgment  accent 
ed     10-11-1781: 

Evan  Harry  complained,  of.  11-22-1781,  for 
neglecting  meetings  and  paying  a  Tax 
said  to  hire  a  Man  to  go  to  ye  War.  Dis- 
owned 2-14-1782. 

John  Story  complained  of.  2-14-178"  for 
paying  a  tax  as  a  Bounty  to  hire  a~'Man 
to  go  out  to   War.     Disowned  7-ii-i7-j 

Wiiliam  Cloud  complained  of  4-11  I7v 
for  paying  a  Tax  said  to  be  a  Bnumv 
to  hire  a  Man  to  go  to  War.  Acknowl- 
edgment accepted   4-17-17S3. 

John  Boyce  complained  of.  G-13-l7si',  for 
paying  a  muster  tine  and  other  demand; 
for  the  Purpose  of  War.  Disowned  s-lU- 
17S2,  having  also  married  out  of  meeting 
Aflam  Kirk  complained  of  6-13-17S-'  f  - 
paying  a  Fine  for  not  Mustering.  "'Dis- 
owned   11-14-17S2. 

Est  er  Kirk  offers  an  acknowledgment 
10-1.-1782,  for  paying  a  Fine  for  ye  pur- 
pose of  War.     Accepted. 

Martha  Chandler,  "With  the  allowance 
of  the  Women's  Meeting,  appeared  here 
&  offered  a  paper  acknowledging  her  Mis- 
conduct in  paying  Money  to  redeem 
Goods  taken  from  her  Husband  for  De- 
mands made  for  the  purpose  of  War" 
Accepted  S-15-17S2. 

RECORDS  OF  NEW  GARDEN  MONTH- 
LY MEETING. 
Jesse  Hays  complained  of  4-6-1776  for 
having  joined  with  the  people  in  learning 
the  military  exercise;  disowned  7-4-177* 
tor  that  and  other  misconduct 

La  vid  Thatcher,  having  removed  to 
Maryland,  is  complained  of  5-4-1776  for 
Joining  the  people  in  their  military  pro- 
ceedings; disowned  6-1-1776. 

Thomas  Thompson,  of  London  GroVL 
Meeting,  complained  of  ."-4-1776  for  join- 
ing the  people  in  training  or  learning  the 
military  exercise;  disowned  7-6-1776. 

John  Cnambers,  of  New  Garden  Meet- 
ing, complained  of  3-1-1777,  for  payin"  a 
tax,  part  of  which  has  been  applied"  t  , 
warlike  purposes;  his  acknowledgment  ac- 
cepted   4-5-1777. 

Joseph  Allen,  Jr..  who  has  removed 
with  his  parents  to  the  settlements  over 
the  mountains,  complained  of  for  en'ist- 
ing  as  a  soldier;  disowned  5-3-1777. 

Joseph  Pennock  (as  reported  byLondon 
Grove  Meeting  5-3-1777).  "in  the  time  h  ■ 
acted  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  was  - 
pointed  on  a  Committee  wherein  he  =*n  far 
deviated  from  oar  peaceable  principles  n< 
to  hear  evidence  and  subscribe  his  name 
in  a  report  to  that  House  respecting  i 
matt,  r  appertaining  to  war.  And  he  ap- 
pearing aero  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
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aforesaid  meeting,  offered  a  few  lines 
:n  knowledging  and  condemning  the  same, 
less  are  appointed  to  take  a  solid  oppor- 
tunity with  him,  report  their  care  and 
Ids  disposition  to  next  meeting."  He  is  re- 
ported (*J-7-17;7.i  "in  a  condescending  dis- 
position of  mind,  v.iiling  to  endeavor  to 
satisfy  Friends  by  condemning  his  mis- 
conduct  to  which  they  left  him  to  his  li- 
berty.  And  he  appearing  hero  offered  his 
acknowledgment  i  sal:-..  which  was  read 
and  spoken  to  by  divers  Friends,  but 
not  appearing  to  general  satisfaction  the 
case  is  left  till  next  meeting  under  the 
care  of  as  many  of  the  last  Committee 
as  can  attend,  and  Joel  Bailey  and  Joshua 
Pusey  are  added  to  them."  7-5-1777, 
"Friends  in  Joseph  Pennock's  ease  report: 
the'--  have  taken  care  therein  and  tne 
matter  coming  close  under  consideration 
with  several  Friends*  sentiments  express- 
ed and  his  acknowledgment  being  read 
again,  he  being  present,  aiter  a  time  of 
deliberation  it  is  received.  los-ph  Rich- 
ardson is  appointed  to  read  it  in  a  first 
day's  meeting  at  London  Grove  and  re- 
turn  it." 

Joshua  Jackson  is  complained  of  by  New 
Garden  Meetig.  7-3-1777.  lor  oecompany- 
ing  military  officers  who  went  aoout  tak- 
ing blankets  from  Friends  and  others  for 
the  use  of  soldiers.  S-2-1777,  reported  "in- 
clinable to  make  some  acknowledgment 
tor  his  misconduct,  bat  not  free  to  do 
it  in  writing."  His  aeknowle  Igment  ac- 
cepted 12-G-1777  and  ordered  read  at  New 
Garden  Meeting. 

Moses  Rowen  as  reported  by  New  Gar- 
den. s-2-1777,  "being  threatened  and  urged 
by  military-  men  did  assist  them  with  h.is 
wagon  and  team  in  removing  them  and 
some  of  their  stuf.  part  on  their  way.  tor 
which  he  received  pay.  but  on  considera- 
tion thereof  he  i.~  willing  and  desirous  to 
return  it  when  opportunity  serves,  and  to 
condemn  his  misconduct  in  giving  way  to 
their  request.  Jacob  Lindley  and  David 
-Moore  are  appointed  to  visit  him,  en- 
deavor to  convince  him  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  our  com;  lying  with  such  matters 
and  report  of  his  disposition  to  next 
meeting."  lie  is  reported,  9-6-1777,  as  "will- 
ing to  condemn  his  misconduct  but  as  the 
money  he  received  yet  remains  with  him 
and  the-  case  not  appearing  ripe  it  is  left 
under  the  same  Friends'  care."  10-4-1,77. 
l'.e  "had  sent  the  money  in  order  to  be 
returned  to  the  man  he  received  u  from." 
11-1-1777:  "Endeavors  have  been  used  to 
return  the  money,  but  the  man  was  not 
then  to  be  found."  The  acknowledgment 
accepted,  "expecting  him  to  use  all  en- 
deavors to  n  turn  the  money  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  and  inform  this  in  eting  when 
done." 


William  Dixon,  of  New  Garden  Meeting. 
"inconsiderately  accompanied  men  who 
said  they  were  collecting  blankets  fur 
military  purpos-'s,  and  he  appearing  here 
offered  a  few  lines  signifying  he  was 
threateened  and  persuaded  thereto  and 
now  condemns  his  conduct  therein," 
which  is  ace  pted  S-2-1777. 

Aaron  Greenfield,  of  New  Garden  Meet- 
ing, 3-7-177N.  "hath  so  fur  deviati  d  from 
our  peaceabh-  principles  as  to  join  with. 
an  army  for  war,  and  engaged  tin  rein  as 
a  pioneer."  He  is  disowned  J-1M77S.  The 
testimony  against  him  st,a>s  that  he  hoi 
"given  way  to  a  rambling  mind  so  as  to 
travel  into  distant  provinces  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Friends,  and  afterwards 
when  tryals  ensued,  instead  of  having 
Ids  trust  alone  in  the  Almighty  for  preser- 
vation and  support  under  sufferings  for 
Christ's  sake,  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  fear 
and  went  to  the  English  army  for  pro- 
tection  and   enlisted   with  them  as  a  Pio- 

lieei  ." 

William  Davis,  complained  of  by  Lon- 
don Grovi  Meeting.  ^-1-177;.  for  having 
"so  far  deviated  from  our  testimony 
against  Military  services  as  to  go  several 
times  and  drive  his  team  (which  he  said 
was  prtss'd)  in  hauling  some  prize  goods 
and    Military    stores."    Disowned    12-5-7S. 

Jehu  Harlan,  son  of  William  Harlan, 
Jr..  of  London  Grove  Meeting.  S-1-177S. 
'has  unadvisedly  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
Parents  enlisted  himself  as  a  soldier  and 
has  been  some  with  the  people  therein." 
Disowned  11-7-177S. 

Benjamin  Marshall,  a  young  man.  com- 
plained of  by  New  Garden  9-5-177S,  for  as- 
sisting in  driving  away  some  Friends' 
cattle,  taken  from  them  for  fines.  Dis- 
owned    l-:!-79. 

Josiah  Baily,  of  London  Grove  Meeting, 
S-1-177S,  "at  a  time  when  a  number  of 
armed  men  came  to  his  house  in  order 
to  collect  that  called  the  substitute  fine-, 
did  manifest  a  disposition  and  conduct 
not  becoming  th  peaceable  principles  we 
profess:  Also  did  a~-ist  Ids  son  in  pur- 
„*,„«.,•-,„  ,,.-.  ,,f  -t,_  ii,,  -tS  (taken  fr->m 
him  for  said  lines i  of  the  person  who 
bought  him  at  vendue."  His  acknowledg- 
ment accepted  11-7-177S.  "with  desires  chat 
it  in  iv  be  as  a  caution  to  us  all,  to  be 
exceeding  careful  of  our  conduct  at  such 
times  of  tr'al  and  temptation." 

Isaac  Gray,  of  New  Garden  Mi  •ting.  11- 
7-177s.  "did  some  time  ago  ta.ke  a  test,  the 
tenor  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  our 
Religious  profession,  and  since  has  had  a 
pamphlet  published  without  tie  !•.:••  ir.d 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Friends,  tie 
tendency  of  which  Pamphlet  is  to  spread 
dis  ord  and  disunity  in  tin  Society."  Dis- 
owned 12-10-1778. 
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Samuel  Miller,  of  New  Garden  Meeting, 
"who  several  years  ago  hail  a  minute  of 
this  meeting  to  travel  into  Carolina,  did 
there,  as  he  acknowledges,  go  out  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Militia,  and  has  lately  mar- 
ried a  woman  not  in  membership  with 
Friends  by  the  assistance  of  a  Priest." 
Disowned  12-5-1778. 

Joshua  Jackson,  complained  of  by  New 
Garden,  11-1S-177S,  for  taking  the  test,  dis- 
owned 3-6-1779,  having  also  engaged  in 
keeping  tavern. 

Amos  Baily,  complained  of  by  London 
Grove,  12-5-1778,  for  purchasing  a  horse 
which  had  been  taken  for  tints  for  re- 
fusing to  go  to  war;  also  of  being  at  a 
horse  race  and  laying  a  wager  concern- 
ing the  same,  disowned  7-3-1779. 

Joseph  Common,  of  New  Garden  Meet- 
ing, 12-10-177S,  "has  so  far  failed  in  main- 
taining our  testimony  against  War  and 
oppression  as  to  be  engaged  in  driving  his 
kinsman's  Waggo*n  which  was  press'd  for 
Military  purposes,  and  has  since  (contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  said  Meeting  by 
Friends  appointed)  left  these  parts  in  or- 
der to  go  to  Carolina.'*  Disowned  1-2-1770. 
Jacob  Harvey,  of  New  Garden  Meeting, 
"was  so  'nconsistent  in  his  conduct  as  to 
take  a  Friend's  Money  and  hand  k  to 
the  Collector  to  pay  that  call'd  the  Mus- 
ter fine  charged  on  said  Friend."  Ac- 
knowledgment accepted   1-2-1779. 

David  Flower,  complained  of  by  Now 
Gaiden  Meeting,  for  paying  a  muster  fine, 
disowned     7-3-1779. 

James  Butterfield,  complained  of  by  New 
Garden  Meeting,  3-6-1779,  for  purchasing  a 
Mare  that  had  been  taken  for  a  fine  for 
not  going  to  War.  and  sold  said  Creature 
to  a  friend  without  informing  him  there- 
of; disowned  S-7-1779. 

James  Swayne,  complained  of  by  Lon- 
don Grove  Meeting  tor  taking  the  test; 
also  for  conniving  at  a  collector  taking 
money  for  a  tine  for  his  not  going  as  a 
soldier  to    War;  disowned  9-4-1779. 

William  Dixon,  of  New  Garden  Meeting, 
offers  acknowledgment,  1-3-1779,  for  "Em- 
ploying Men  to  purchase  a  Mare  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Friend  for  that 
Ca'l'd  the  substitute  fine."  Accepted. 

John  Elliott,  complained  of  8-11-1779,  for 
paying  a  tax  which  appears  to  infringe 
upon  oar  Christian  Testimony  against 
War.  He  having  rem  tved  to  Philadelphia 
his  case  is  referred  to  Friends  there  by  a 
certificate  issuo.l  5-2-17SO. 

Nathaniel  Scarlet,  'our  antient  Friend." 
by  tiie  allowance  ol  London  Grove  pre- 
parative mooting,  "appearing  here  offer'd 
iwledging  that  through 
paid    a    Tax    tending    to 


a    few   lines 
weakness    he 
the    Enoourngem   nt    of    War    .■'.-     Commo- 
tion,"  which  is  accepted  12-4-17'iy. 


Mordecai  Cloud,  complained  of  by  Lon- 
don Grove,  12-4-1779,  lor  having  "so  ,,,,■ 
deviated  from  Maintaining  our  Testimou.. 
against  Wai  ».v.  Commotions  as  to  ass  -■_ 
in  taking  an  account  &  laying  a  fax  L>r 
assessment  wnich  has  a  tendency  to  op- 
press tender  minus  &  support  the  present 
confusion."  1-1-17S0,  reported  under  con- 
siderable conflict  ot  mind,  "but  very 
doubtful  of  his  being  able  to  stand  hia 
ground  in  this  trying  day,  yet  desired  a 
little   more   time."    Disowned   4-1-1780.. 

Elisha  Baily,  complained  of  by  London 
Grove,  12-1-1779,  for  indirectly  paying  part 
of  a  fine  for  not  going  out  as  a  soldier. 
Acknowledgment  accepted  1-1-1780. 

John  Common,  complained  of  by  New 
Garden,  3-l-17iO,  for  paving  a  tax  which 
has  a  tendency  to  support  war.  Disowned 
5-ti-17S0. 

Moses  Kowen,  of  New  Garden  Meeting, 
"has  so  far  erred  from  our  peaceable 
principles  as  to  pay  a  Bill  of  Costs  Impos- 
ed in  Consequence  of  rus  Refusing  to  act 
as  Collector  of  Tax  for  the  promoting  of 
War."  4-l-17i0.  His  acknowledgment  ac- 
cepted   8-5-1780. 

John  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  London  Grove 
'Meeting.  4-1-1780,  "has  so  far  deviated 
from  our  peaceable  principles  as  to  pay 
that  Call'd  the  Muster  fine;  also  has  paid 
a  demand  of  Tax  which  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of    War."   Disowned  S-5-17S0. 

William  Cherry,  of  New  Garden  Meet- 
ing, offers  acknowledgment,  t>-3-17se.  "Con- 
demning his  Conduct  in  Baulking  our 
Testimony  against  War  by  Receiving  the 
overplus  Money  of  the  price  of  a  Heifer 
he  unguardedly  assented  to  the  Collector 
of  fines  to  take.   Accepted  7-1-1780. 

Joseph  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  New  Garden 
Meeting,  offers  acknowledgment,  9-2-1780, 
for  "Contributing  a  sum  of  Money  for 
the  support  of  War,  said  to  be  a  fine  for 
not  going  out  as  a  soldier."  Accepted  2- 
3-17S1. 

Jacob  Sharpless,  of  New  Garden  Meet- 
ing, offers  acknowledgment,  11-1-1780,  for 
paying  a  tax  designed  for  the  support  of 
War.     Accepted. 

Jesse  Hutton,  of  New  Garden  Meeting, 
offers  acknowledgment  2-2-17S2  for  paying 
a  tax  tending  to  support  war.  Accepted. 
Evan  Baily.  of  London  Grove  Meeting. 
2-2-17x2.  has  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
engage  &  go  as  a  hand  on  board  an  arm- 
ed vessel  a  voyage  to  sea."  Acknowledg- 
ment accepted.  o-3-17s;j,  "wont  a  voyage  to 
sea  in  an  armed  vessel  &  agreed  to  la- 
bour therein   for  my  passage." 

Joseph  Taylor,  of  New  Garden  Meeting, 
complained  of.  10-5-1782,  for  paving  "a 
sum  of  Money  demanded  for  hiring  Men 
to  go  as  soldiers  to  War."  Disowned  5-3- 
17S3. 
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Moses  Cain,  complained  of  by  New 
Garden,  11-2-1782,  ■  for  paying  a  muster 
tine.    Disowned  5-7-17S3. 

Henry  Daily,  complained  of  by  London 
Grove,  12-7-17S2,  for  musiering.  Disown- 
ed 7-5-1788- 

FROM  RECORDS  OF   UWCHLAN 
MONTHLY   MEETING. 

6-8-1775:  "The  Preparative  meeting  in- 
formed this  Meeting'  that  Richard  Thomas 
hath  so  far  deviated  from  our  Peaceable 
Testimony  again  Wars  ei  rightings  as  not 
only  to  Persist  in  acting  as  a  Committee 
Man  of  the  present  association  but  hath 
consented  to  be  a  Captain  of  a  Party  of 
Men  in  learning  the  art  of  War.  Therefore 
Robert  Valentine  &  Cadwalader  Jones, 
with  the  Committee  formerly  appointed  are 
ordered  to  take  an  opportunity  with  him 
and  labour  in  Christian  love  to  Convince 
him  of  his  Error  &:  make  report  of  their 
service  to  next  meeting." 

8-10-1775:  Report  is  made  that  "lie  con- 
tinued in  the  same  mind  as  heretofore  & 
thc.t  he  would  not  blame  friends  to  Testify 
against  him,"  and  a  testimony  is  signed 
against   him. 

Isaac  Cadwalader  is  complained  of  7-6- 
ITT-j,  for  mustering  in  order  to  learn  War- 
like  Exercise.     Disowned    11-9-1775. 

Thomas  Lloyd  complained  of  7-6-1773,  for 
having  "Joined  with  the  People  in  their 
military  Exercise."  $-10-1775:  Has  declin- 
ed mustering  with  the  People  to  learn  war. 
31-9-1775:  He  is  listed  afresh  and  gone 
away  with  a  Recruiting  party:  disowned. 

John  Lloyd  complained  of  12-7-1775,  "for 
Mustering  in  order  to  learn  the  Discipline 
of  War."    Disowned   3-7-1776. 

0-5-1776:  "The  preparative  Meeting  in- 
forms This  that  for  some  Time  past  Re- 
ports have  prevailed  of  John  Jacobs  hav- 
ing joined  with  Things  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  inconsistent  with  our  Testimony 
against  Wars  and  Fightings;  and  upon 
being  treated  with  thereon  by  the  over- 
seers he  refused  to  give  a  candid  satis- 
factory Account  of  his  Conduct;  and  it  is 
•■  pparent  in  the  public  Prints  that  he  is 
now  a  Member  of  a  Convention  instituted 
in  order  to  change  the  Government;  which 
in  its  Consequence  must  be  attended  with 
Wars  and  Bloodshed,  and  highly  reproach- 
ful to  our  Christian  Profession:  Therefore 
Joshua  Baldwin,  Evan  Jones.  Cadwalader 
Jones,  William  Beale  and  Simon  Meredith 
are  appointed  to  labour  with  him  in  order 
to  convince  him  of  his  Error,  and  report 
"f  their  service  to  our  next  Meeting." 

10-10-1776:  "The  Friends  appointed  to 
visit  John  Jacobs  report  thev  all  had  an 
Opportunity  with  him  together;  that  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  convinced  of  the  In- 


consistency of  his  Conduct  with  the  Pro- 
fession he  has  made  of  the  Truth,  but  en- 
deavoured to  justify  Defensive  War. 
Therefore  William  Beale,  William  Kirk. 
Simon  Meredith,  Ronert  Milhous  .£  Jona- 
than Coates  are  desired  to  visit  him,  and 
in  a  brotherly  manner  to  endeavour  to  re- 
store him  to  a  sense  of  his  Deviation,  and 
report  of  their  service  to  next  Meeting: 
and  that  they  also  mind  to  treat  with  him 
concerning  his  slave,  as  they  may  rind 
ability." 

11-7-1776:  "The  Friends  appointed  to  visit 
John  Jacobs  report  they  all  had  an  Op- 
portunity with  him;  that  he  continued  his 
Arguments  for  defensive  War,  and  justi- 
fied his  being  a  Member  of  Convention, 
and  that  they  thought  generally  that  there 
was  no  Prospei  t  of  his  making  proper  sat- 
isfaction to  this  Meeting;  having  by  Re- 
port been  very  active  lately  in  the  same 
Cause  which  has  heretofore  given  so  much 
uneasiness  to  Friends.  William  Lightfoot 
a-  d  Jonathan  Coates  are  appointed  to  ore- 
pare  a  Testimony  against  him  and  ac- 
quaint him  thereof  and  produce  to  next 
Meeting  for  Approbation."  He  was  dis- 
owned L-5-1777,  and  the  testimony  against 
him  ordered  to  be  read  at  UwchJan  Meet- 
ing. 

Benjamin  Jacobs  complained  of  3-6-1777. 
"for  that  he  lias  so  far  encouraged  the 
carrying  on  War  as  to  sign  the  Money  is- 
sued for  that  Purpose;  Therefore  William 
Pearson,  John  Baldwin  and  Hugh  Judge 
are  appointed  to  visit  and  endeavour  to 
convince  him  of  his  Error,  and  report  o£ 
their   service   to    next    Meeting." 

1-10-1777:  "The  Friends  appointed  to  visit 
Benjamin  Jacobs  report  they  all  took  an 
opportunity  and  treated  with  him  accord- 
ing to  Ability;  that  he  received  them 
civilly,  but  still  insists  he  apprehends  ho 
has  done  nothing  contrary  to  Discipline  in 
that  part  of  his  Conduct  for  which  he  was 
complained  of,  and  rather  desired  to  be 
disowned  from  Friends,  and  that  no  more 
opportunities  might  be  taken  witli  him : 
but  diis  Meeting  being  tender  towards  him 
appoints  Robert  Valentine.  Joshua  Bald- 
win and  Thomas  Lightfoot  to  take  far- 
ther pains  and  Labour  to  convince  him  of 
his  Deviation  from  our  Principles,  and 
report   to   next    Meeting." 

5-8-1777:  The  committee  report  "that  he 
received  them  civilly  and  heard  them  with 
Patience,  and  said  little,  but  signified  he 
remained  of  the  same  mini  as  formerly, 
and  could  not  condemn  his  Conduct  until 
he   saw    that   it   was    wrong." 

7-l''-1777,  a  similar  report  was  made,  "yet 
at  the  Instance  of  Robert  Valentine,  who 
has  a  desire  to  labour  further  with  him  on 
the    sorrowful    occasion,    his   Case    is    con- 
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tinued  Till  next  Meeting."  He  was  disown- 
ed 10-9-1777. 

12-10-1778:  "William  Owen  has  so  far  de- 
viated from  i.iui  peaceful  Principles  as  to 
take  the  Test  or  Affirmation  of  Allegiance 
£<■:•  it  is  called.  Thereby  making  himself  a 
Party  with  those  contending  for  Govern- 
ment with  the  sword  contrary  to  the  Ad- 
vice of  Friends."  Disowned  9-9-1779, 
though  he  admitted  he  had  done  wrong 
but   was   not  able  to  condemn  it    properly. 

Nathan  Cadwalader,  Jr..  who  had  been 
under  dealing  for  other  matters,  is  com- 
plained of  3-4-1779,  for  taking  the  Test, 
and    disowned    4-8-1779. 

4-8-1779:  "The  preparative  Meeting  also 
informs  This  that  William  Beale  has  man- 
ifested a  refractory  Disposition  by  not  sat- 
isfying Friends  concerning  some  Reports 
of  his  having  taken  the  Test,  but  rather 
justified  the  taking  it;  therefore  Robert 
Valentine  and  Simon  Meredith  are  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  him  on  the  occasion 
and  report  to  next  Meeting."  Disowned 
7-S-1779. 

Joseph  Crossly  complained  of  for  neg- 
lecting meetings  and  for  consenting  for  his 
father  to  pay  his  substitute  fine  for  him, 
was   disowned   7-8-1779. 

Jonathan  Rogers  makes  acknowledg- 
ment 3-9-1780,  for  paying  a  double  tax  in 
lieu  of   taking  the   test. 


9-7-17S0:  "The  preparative  Meeting 
brings  a  Complaint  against  John  Jacobs 
for  holding  in  Pondage  a  Negro  Man  of 
proper  Age  to  be  free;  also  for  paying  a 
Bounty  Tax,  and  for  assisting  to  lay  a 
Tax  on  the  Inhabitants  for  the  Purpose  ol 
supporting  War.  We  therefore  appoi.it 
Robert  Millions,  Elihu  Evans  and  William 
Milhous  to  take  a  solid  Opportunity  witl 
him  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  Deviation  from  our 
Principles  and  make  Report  of  his  Dis- 
position to  next  Meeting."  Disowned  12-7- 
1780,  and  the  testimony  to  be  read  at 
Uwchlan  Meeting:. 

Joseph  Downing  complained  of  11-9-17-'. 
"for  paying  a  Tax  laid  for  the  Purpose  o! 
raising  a  Bounty  to  hire  soldiers."  Dis- 
owned  7-5-17S1. 

Richard  Downing,  Junr.,  complained  of 
12-14-1780,  "for  paying  a  fine  in  Lieu  of  per- 
sonal service  in  the  Army  and  a  Tax  laid. 
in  order  to  raise  a  Bounty  to  hire  sol- 
diers." Disowned  1-10-17S2.  He  admitted 
he  had  done  wrong  but  would  not  give  a 
written  acknowledgment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cope's  reading 
the  President,  Dr.  Philips,  asked  if  any- 
one present  wished  to  discuss  the  paper, 
but  th«re  was  no  response,  and  he  de- 
clared   the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Proceedings  of   the  Chester  County  Historical  Society 

2d  MO.  24,  1903 


THOMAS  McKEAN 
A  Distinguished  Son  of  Chester  County 

By  SMITH  BURNHAM 


Bv  the  term?  of  its  charter  the  preservation  of  information  of 
historic  value  and  interest  to  the  people  of  Chester  County  is  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  this  Society  exists.  In  my  judgment  the 
information  of  this  nature  best  worth  preserving  is  the  record  of  the 
historic  achievement  of  the  County's  sons.  This  record  is  rich  in 
stories  of  virtue,  of  high  thinking,  and  of  patriotic  service;  stories 
which  should  be  told  and  retold  to  each  rising  generation.  Every 
native  of  Chester  County  ought  to  feel  a  keen  sense  of  pride  m  his 
civic  and  intellectual  ancestry.  It  is  an  ancestry  of  remarkable  ver- 
satility. If  we  begin  at  the  nation's  birth  we  have  John  Morton, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  in  his  dying  hour 
said  to  those  who  could  not  forgive  him  for  his  vote  in  favor  ot 
independence:  "Tell  them  they  will  live  to  see  the  time  when  they 
will  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  the  most  glorious  service  I  ever 
rendered  my  country."  If  we  pass  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  FederafConstitution,  Hugh  Williamson  was  there.  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  William  Maclay  was  the  first  member  from 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  national  House  of  Representatives  William 
Darlington  spoke  and  voted  against  the  extension  of  slavery  in  1820. 
and  John  Hickman,  though  elected  as  a  Democrat,  became  a  radical 
free-soiler  and  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  suggest  arming  the  negroes 
during  the  Civil  War. 

If  we  turn  to  the  military  service  we  find  Anthony  Wayne. 
Washington's  thunderbolt  of  war.  and  George  A.  McCali  and  John 
'  i.  Parke,  who  fought  to  preserve  the  Union.  In  travel,  we  see  Dr. 
Isaac  I.  Hayes  amid  the  Arctic  snows,  and  Bayard  Taylor,  traveler 
in  many  lauds— more  than  that— poet,  novelist  and  diplomat,  "the 
greatest  literary  man  Pennsylvania  has  produced."  And  there  is  his 
fellow  poet,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  there  is  an  American  schoolboy  to  declaim  Sheridan's  Ride. 
But  Read  was  a  painter,  too,  and  so  was  Benjamin  West,  with  his 
''Death  of  Wolfe"  and  400  other  pictures. 

In  scholarship  there  is  James  Ross,  "one  of  the  most  eminent 
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Latin  scholars  this  country  has  ever  known,"  and  Enoch  Lewis,  a 
great,  but  modest,  mathematician.  In  botany  the  County  has  a 
peculiar  eminence,  with  John  Bartram,  father  of  American  botany, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  author  of  the  first  botanical  essay  prepared  in 
America,  and  Dr.  William  Darlington  and  Dr.  William  Baldwin,  both 
of  high  tank  in  this  science.  Then  there  is  James  Pyle  Wickersham, 
the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  this  State, 
founder  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  the  commonwealth,  fourteen 
years  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  historian  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  peer  of  all  these  men,  and,  judged  by  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  state  and  nation,  probably  superior  to  any  of  them, 
stands  that  Scotch-Irishman  with  a  record  of  almost  half  a  century 
in  the  public  service;  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  through  the  trying  years  of  the 
Revolution,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  twenty-two 
years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  nine  years 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania — -Thomas  McKean.  To  a  study  of  his 
life,  his  public  services,  and  his  character  I  invite  your  attention  this 
evening. 

Thomas  McKean  was  born  in  Xew  London  Township,  Chester 
County,  March  19,  173-].  His  parents,  William  and  Letitia  Finney 
McKean,  were  natives  of  Ireland.  They  had  four  children,  Thomas 
Having  two  brothers,  Robert  and  William,  and  a  sister  Dorothea.  In 
1741  William  McKean  left  Xew  London  and  entered  into  the  business 
of  tavern  keeping  at  what  is  now  Chatham.  Probably  the  mother 
of  Thomas  died  here,  for  in  1745  his  father  succeeded  James  Logan 
as  tavern  keeper  at  Londonderry,  and  soon  afterward  married  the 
widow,  Annie  Logan.  He  seems  to  have  retained  the  property  at 
Chatham,  however,  for  a  tavern  at  that  place  was  in  possession  of 
Thomas  McKean  as  late  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  father  and  the  other  children. 

When  nine  years  of  age  Thomas  was  placed  in  the  Xew  London 
Academy.  This  justly  famous  school  was  founded  in  1743  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Allison,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  the  pastor  of  the  >Tew  London  Presby- 
terian Church.  Dr.  Alison  continued  at  the  head  of  this  school  until 
1752,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy.  Three  years  later,  when  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  established,  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  that  institution.  This  celebrated  teacher  was  succeeded  at  Xew 
Loudon  by  Alexander  McDowell,  by  whom  the  Academy  was  removed 
to  X'ewark,  Delaware.  The  later  Xew  London  Academy  was  organ- 
ized in  1828.  and  became  the  successor,  in  name  and  locality,  of  the 
old  school  of  Dr.  Alison.  The  Xew  London  Academy  of  Dr.  Alison's 
day  was  a  school  of  great  usefulness.  Several  men  who  afterward 
achieved  renown  were  educated  in  it.     Among  others,  Charles  Thorn- 


son,  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the 
historian;  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  and,,  besides  McKean,  two  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  George  Reed  and  James  Smith. 

Young  McKean  completed  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at 
this  academy  and  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  languages,  of 
the  practical,  branches  of  mathematics,  and  of  rhetoric,  logic  and 
moral  philosophy.  On  leaving  New  London  he  went  to  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  and  entered  the  office  of  his  relative,  David  Finney,  Esq.. 
as  a  student  of  law.  Though  still  very  young,  his  ability,  studious 
habits  and  integrity  seem  to  have  impressed  those  who  knew  him, 
for  after  studying  law  a  few  months  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
Prothonotary  in  Xew  Castle,  and  later  was  made  Deputy  Prothono- 
tary.  In  this  position  practically  all  the  duties  of  the  office  devolved 
upon  him,  as  his  principal  spent  the  time  upon  his  estate  in  Sussex, 
nearly  eighty  miles  away. 

Meanwhile  he  diligently  continued  his  legal  studies,  and  before 
he  was  twentv-one  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Courts  of  the  three  counties  of  Delaware,  and  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  province.  In  1755,  when  he  was  just  twenty-one  years 
old,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Chester  County,  and  soon  after 
to  that  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.  In  1756  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  pleas  of  the  Crown 
in  Sussex  County,  and  early  in  1758  he  was  admitted  .to  practice 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  reminded  that 
human  nature  was  pretty  much  the  same  then  as  now  by  this  remark 
of  one  of  McKean's  biographers:  "The  envy  which  the  success  of 
the  young  lawyer  occasioned  among  some  of  his  professional  brethren 
served  merely  as  an  additional  spur  to  his  industry  and  increased 
his  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  legal  knowledge." 

Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  McKean  sailed  for  England  to  still  further 
pursue  the  study  of  law  in  London,  as  is  attested  by  the  record  of  his 
admission  to  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  May  9,  175S. 
Beyond  this  record  we  know  nothing  of  this  incident  in  his  life.  \\  e 
do  not  even  know  how  long  he  remained  in  London,  but  it  certainly 
was  for  only  a  brief  period. 

The  next  seven  years  brought  McKean  increasing  reputation  and 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  an  entrance  into  politics,  and  a  handsome  wife. 
In  1757  and  1758  he  was  clerk  of  the  Delaware  House  of  Assembly, 
and  in  1762  he  was  elected  to  this  Assembly  from  Xew  Castle  County 
and  annually  returned  for  seventeen  successive  years,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  six  years  of  that  period  he  lived  in 
Philadelphia.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  with  Caesar  Rodney 
to  revise  and  print  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Delaware.  July  21. 
1763,  McKean  married  Mary  Borden,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Borden,  of  Bordentown,  Xew  Jersey.  "She  and  her  sister  Anne, 
who  married  Francis  Hopkinson,  were  said  to  be  the  two  most  beau- 
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tifut  ladies  in  New  Jersey."  After  ten  years  of  wedded  life  Mrs. 
McKean  died.  March  12,  1773,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  of  the  following  year  Mr.  McKean  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Armitage,  of  New  Castler  Delaware.  Nothing  is 
known  of  her  family.  She  became  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  and  survived  her  husband. 

In  1764  McKean  was  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  loan  office 
of  New  Castle  Count}'.  This  position  he  held  twelve  years.  This 
office  made  loans  for  the  encouragement  of  industrious  settlers  and 
the  improvement  of  lands.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  sole  Notary 
Public,  for  Delaware,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  made  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  of  the  Orphans'  Court  for  New  Castle 
Count).  And  now,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  to  all  appearances 
McKean  had  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  lawyer  arid  Judge  in  the 
Province  of  Delaware,  he  was  suddenly  drawn  upon  the  held  of 
national  polities  at  the  very  moment  when  the  struggle  for  national 
existence  began. 

The  long  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  French  for 
supremacy  in  America  had  just  closed.  The  victor}-  of  Wolfe  upon 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  had  committed  the  destiny  of  America  to  the 
English  speaking  race.  England  stood  face  to  face  with  a  new  world 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude — the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  and  the  upbuilding  of  political  and  social  institutions  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Did  she  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
this  problem  and  possess  the  wisdom  for  its  solution?  At  the  same 
time  the  great  French  War,  in  which  they  had  played  a  manful 
part,  had  not  been  without  its  lessons  for  the  American  colonists. 
It  gave  them  military  experience  and  confidence  in  their  own  power, 
showed  them  the  importance  of  united  action,  and,  freeing  them  from 
the  constant  menace  of  a  French  foe  on  their  frontier,  put  them  in 
better  condition  to  settle  their  relations  with  the  mother  country. 
At  this  most  inopportune  moment  Great  Britain  inaugurated  a  new 
policy  toward  America.  This  policy  embodied  three  distinct  pur- 
poses: to  rigidly  enforce  the  Acts  of  Trade  that  had  vexed  the 
colonists  for  well  nigh  a  century  and  had  been  often  evaded,  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army  in  America,  and  to  tax  the  colonists  to  help  pay 
for  its  maintenance.  The  series  of  acts  by  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  carry  out  this  policy  developed  a  state  of  mind 
in  America  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  policy  which  inflamed  the  public  mind 
in  all  the  colonies  was  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  The 
press,  the  platform,  and  ringing  resolutions  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures voiced  the  popular  indignation.  Many  instances  of  mob  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  real  or  supposed  upholders  of  the  detested 
law  attested  the  depth  of  feeling.  Massachusetts  suggested  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  to  consider  their  danger  and  unite 
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m  a  petition  for  relief.  Nine  of  the  colonies,  acting  on  this  sugges- 
tion, sent  representatives  to  New  York.  To  this  Congress  Delaware 
sent  McKean  and  that  other  pillar  of  the  cause,  Caesar  Rodney.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  in  which  McKean  went  to  this  meeting 
in  his  remark  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  John  Adams  that  '"some  of 
the  members  seemed  as  timid  a,s  if  engaged  in  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy."    We  may  be  sure  he  was  not  of  their  number. 

McKean  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress. With  James  Oris,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  Lynch,  of 
South  Carolina,  he  drew  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act.  He  served  with  Philip  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  and  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  on  a  committee  to 
inspect  and  revise  the  minutes  of  the  Congress.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  session  there  occurred  a  dramatic  incident  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates McLean's  character  and  temper.  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  Tory,  was  President  of  the  Congress.  When  the  busi- 
ness was  finished  Ruggles  would  not  sign  the  petition,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  assign  any  rea>on  for  not  doing  so.  McKean  arose, 
and,  addressing  the  chair,  insisted  that  the  President  give  his  reasons 
for  this  refusal.  He  pressed  Ruggles  so  hard  that  at  last  the  latter 
said  "it  was  against  his  ccmscience."  McKean  then  rung  the  changes 
upon  the  word  "conscience"  in  such  a  tantalizing  way  that  Ruggles, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Congress,  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  The 
challenge  was  promptly  accepted,  but  no  blood  was  shed,  for  Ruggles 
left  New  York  the  next  morning  before  daybreak  without  taking  leave 
of  his  associates. 

Robert  Ogden,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  delegate  from  that  province,  also  refused  to  sign  the 
petitions,  and,  wanting  to  conceal  the  fact  from  his  constituents, 
asked  Colonel  P>orden,  his  colleague,  not  to  tell  and  to  use  his 
influence  to  get  McKean,  who  was  Borden's  son-in-law,  not  to  tell. 
McKean  promised  that  he  would  not  tell  in  New  Jersey  unless  he  was 
asked.  He  was  asked  at  every  tavern  at  which  he  stopped  in  passing 
through  that  State,  as  he  doubtless  knew  he  would  be,  and  he  stated 
the  facts.  As  a  result  Ogden  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  later  removed 
from  the  office  of  Speaker.  He  threatened  to  challenge  McKean, 
but  the  threat  proved  no  more  dangerous  than  the  challenge  of 
Ruggles. 

When  the"' time  came,  in  November,  1765,  for  the  Stamp  Act  to 
go  into  effect.  Judge  McKean  ordered  that  all  the  proceedings  of 
his  Court  should  be  recorded  on  unstamped  paper.  This  was  the 
first  Court  in  the  colonies  to  establish  such  a  rule.  The  next  year 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  McKean  and  Rodney  were 
selected  by  the  Delaware  Assembly  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
King  expressive  of  their  gratitude. 

Though  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  political  agitation  which 
^vas  tending  steadily  and  surely  toward  revolution,  McKean  devoted 
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Stamp  Act  to  the  duties  of  his  various  official  positions  in  Delaware 
and  to  extending  his  legal  practice  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
He  was  licensed  to  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  latter  province  in. 
1766.  In  1769  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  procure  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  titles  to  real  estate  in  Delaware.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Castle,  and  in  October,  1772,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  1773  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  but  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
Legislature. 

For  Thomas  McKean  these  were  years  of  rapidly  enhancing 
reputation  in  his  profession.  He  impressed  his  contemporaries  as  • 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  their  time.  He  was  not  only  a _  very- 
able  man,  profoundly  learned  in  the  law,  but  he  possessed  that  intui- 
tive sense  of  just  the  right  thing  to  do  in  a  case  which  has  charac- 
terized the  great  masters  of  his  intricate  profession.  This  illus- 
tration of  his  ingenuity  in  the  defense  of  a  client  lias  come  down  to 
us:  "In  a  suit  brought  by  Myers  Fisher,  a  lawyer  of  note,  against ^a 
person  by  the  name  of  Buncom,  in  Chester  County,  for  slander,  in 
the  vear'l-74.  the  defamation  having  been  clearly  made  out,  Mr. 
McKean  called  some  scores  of  witnesses,  not  to  deny  the  slander, 
but  to  show  that  his  client  was  such  a  notorious  liar  that  no  man  in 
the  County  believed  anything  he  said,  and  that,  therefore,  no  dam 
ages  could  possibly  have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff.  And  so 
the  jury  found." 

Meanwhile  the  Revolution  was  drawing  on  apace.  The  Town- 
shend  Act,  as  the  second  law  imposing  taxes  in  America  was  called. 
Was  passed  and  repealed.  There  were  collisions  between  citizens 
and  soldiers  in  Boston  and  in  North  Carolina.  Intercolonial  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  preparing  the  way  for  united  action. 
October  23,  1773.  the  Assembly  chose  Thomas  McKean  and  four 
others  as  such  a  committee  for  Delaware.  For  four  years  the  tea 
question  was  the  theme  of  the  gossips,  the  newspapers,  and  the  poets. 
until,  at  last,  the  men  of  Boston  solved  it  by  proving  that  tea  could 
be  made  with  salt  water.  Parliament  promptly  answered  this  act  of 
defiance  by  severe  retaliatory  legislation,  closing  the  port  of  Boston. 
virtually  sweeping  away  the  existing  government  of  Massachusetts, 
robbing  the  colonists  of  an  imperial  domain  north  of  the  Ohio,  which 
they  thought  their  own,  and  providing  for  quartering  troops  in 
America  and  transporting  certain  offenders  to  England  for  trial. 
Under  the  adroit  management  of  Samuel  Adams,  Massachusetts  pro- 
posed a  Congress  of  all  the  colonies.  September  5.  1774.  the  first 
Continental  Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia.  Fifty- 
five  delegates  represented  twelve  colonies.  A  convention  of  the 
representatives  of  the  freemen  of  Delaware  sent  Thomas  McKean, 
Caesar  Rodney  and  George  Read  to  this  Congress. 
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The  first  Continental  Congress  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
addresses  to  the  colonists,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  formed  an  association 
pledged  to  the  non-importation,  non-exportation  and  non-consump- 
tion of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain.  McKean  served  on  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  After  fixing  on 
the  ioth  of  May  following  as  the  time  for  another  Congress,  the  first 
Continental  Congress  adjourned.  Before  that  day  came  the  country 
was  at  war. 

The  winter  of  1774-75  was  a  trying  one  for  the  people  of  Boston. 
The  Port  Bill  brought  many  of  them  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  They 
were  fed  by  donations  from  all  the  colonies,  and  the  letters  accom- 
panying these  gifts  show  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  country.  With 
.  their  contribution  the  patriots  of  Delaware  wrote:  "You' may  be 
assured  that  it  isfrom  a  people  who  sincerely  sympathize  with' you 
m  your  distresses  and  are  anxious  for  vour  relief?"  and  they  resolved 
that  it  was  -the  indispensable  duty  of  all  the  colonies  to  join  for  a 
removal  of  grievances  and  for  re-establishing  the  rights  of  all 
America  on  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation."  This  letter  was 
signed  by   Thomas   McKean  and   others. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  evinced  in  this  letter  that  McKean  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  second  Continental  Congress  in 
May,  1775.     This  Congress  had  a  very  different  and  far  more  difficult 
task  than  the  meeting  of  the  preceding  year.     War  had  begun      Bv 
the  tacit   consent  of  the  people   the   Congress   became   at   once   the 
government  of  the  infant  nation  ;  a  nation  without  a  written  consti- 
tution or  established  political  institutions,  still  professing  allegiance 
to    the    British    crown,    yet    already,  waging   war,    about   to    borrow 
money,  and  beginning  to  maintain  armies  and  navies  and   to  enter 
into  relations  with  foreign  countries.     In  the  press  of  work,  which 
came  thick  and  fast  upon  this,  our  first  national  government    in  the 
opening  days  ot  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  McKean's   ardor    sound 
sense    and  capacity  for  hard  and  prolonged  work  found  much  to  do 
and    began    at    once    those    unremitting   and    distinguished    services 
which  continued  with  slight  intermission  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  war.     A  tew  days  after  the  session  began  he  was  appointed  one 
ot  the  committee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  the  several  in- 
stances in  which    these  rights   were   violated   or  infringed    and   the 
means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  the  restoration  of  them.     Dur- 
ing the   months   that   followed  he   rendered   diligent   service   on   the 
important  secret  committee  to  contract  for  the  importation  of  arm. 
and  ammunition.     He  also  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  work 
ot  superintending  the  finances  and  emitting  bills  of  credit,  to  estab- 
lishing claims  and  accounts  against  the  government,  to  hearing  and 
Geterrnming  appeals  brought  against  sentences  passed  on  libels   in 
the   Courts   or   Admiralty,   and   to  other   committee   work   of   lessei 
importance.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  work  in  the  Congress  he  found 


time  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  Delaware  patriots  with  voice  and  pen. 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety  and 
Inspection,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of  Observation,  and 
to  help  form  the  Associators,  as  the  militia  organization  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  called.  He  served  as  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Battalion 
of  Associators. 

McKean  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  little  group  of  popular 
leaders  comprising  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  Patrick  Henry,  Thumas  Jefferson  and  others,  who  were  earliest 
identified  with  the  movement  for  independence.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  look  somewhat  in  detail  into  the  great  part  which  he 
plaved  at  the  culmination  of  this  movement  in  bringing  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  into  line  for  the  Declaration. 

May  15,  1776.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the 
States  to  form  governments  of  their  own.  This  meant  an  overturn- 
ing of  the  existing  public  authority  and  was  revolution.  This  reso- 
lution of  May  15th  became  the  platform  of  the  popular  party.  Put 
in  the  middle  colonies  and  in  South  Carolina  the  people  were  not  yet 
ready,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  to  drop  from  the  parent  stem. 
On  May  20th  a  great  mass  meeting,  in  which  McKean  took  an  active 
part,  was  held  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  to  advocate  inde- 
pendence. May  23rd  the  conservatives,  in  an  address  to  the  Asseni- 
blv  of  Pennsylvania,  asked  that  body  to  adhere  to  its  instructions 
to  its  delegates  in  Congress  against  independence.  The  next  day 
the  Committee  of  Inspection  and  Observation,  of  which  McKean 
was  chairman,  memorialized  Congress  that  the  Assembly  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  people.  On  the  21st  this  committee 
had  issued  a  call  for  a  provincial  convention.  Meanwhile  matters 
were  hurrying  to  a  crisis  in  Delaware,  and,  June  14th.  the  people 
of  that  State,  at  the  instance  of  McKean,  overturned  the  proprietary 
government  in  harmony  with  the  resolution  of  May  15th.  On  the 
18th  of  June  the  delegate  convention  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  Car- 
penter's Hall.  There  were  104  Deputies  in  attendance,  and  McKean 
was  chosen  President.  This  convention  assumed  temporary  control 
of  the  State  government,  called  a  convention  to  form  a  permanent 
government,  and  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  determination 
to  concur  in  the  vote  of  Congress  for  independence. 

Meantime,  on  June  7th.  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  introduced  h:> 
immortal  resolution,  "that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States."  Three  days  later,  after 
debate,  action  on  this  resolution  was  postponed  for  three  weeks,  but. 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
declaration  in  conformity  to  the  resolution.  The  three  weeks  ex- 
pired July  1,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  Congress  voted  to 
"resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  resolution  respecting  independency"  ana  to  refer  "the  dratt 
of   the   declaration   to   this   committee."     On    this   dav   occurred    the 
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debate  of  which  John  Adams  was  the  colossus.  Others  spoke, 
among  them  McKean,  but  we  have  no  report  of  what  they  said. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  in  committee  the  Xew  York  members  read 
their  instructions  and  were  excused  from  voting.  Of  the  delegates 
from  Delaware,  Rodney  was  down  in  Sussex  County  pleading  with 
the  people  to  favor  independence  and  drilling  the  militia,  McKean 
was  in  the  affirmative,  Read  in  the  negative,  and  thus  the  vote  of  this 
State  was  lost.  South  Carolina  voted  in  the  negative,  and  so  did 
Pennsylvania,  by  four  to  three.  Nine  colonies  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  committee  of  the  whole  arose  and  its  chairman  reported 
the  resolution  as  having  been  agreed  to.  Edward  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina,  then  said  that,  were  the  vote  postponed  till  the  next 
day,  he  believed  that  his  colleagues  would  join  in  it  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity,  and  at  his  request  it  was  postponed.  This  gave  McKean 
an  opportunity  to  send  a  messenger  post  haste  at  his  own  expense  to 
Rodney  at  Dover.  All  night  and  through  the  morning  hours  of  the 
next  day  Rodney  rode  northward.  The  poet  shows  us  McKean 
soliloquizing  as  he  waits  upon  the  State  House  steps  for  Rodney's 
coming,  and  tells  us  the  sequel. 

''Read   is   skulking;    Dickinson    is 

With   conceit   and    fright   our  foeman, 
Wedded  to  his  Quaker  monies." 

Mused  the  grim   old   rebel   Roman; 
''Pennsylvania,  spoiled  by  faction, 

Independence  will   not  dan-; 
Maryland  approves  the  action; 

Shall   we   fail   in    Delaware?" 

In  the  tower  the   old  bell   rumbled, 

Striking  slowly  twelve   o'clock. 
Down  the  street  a  hot  horse   stumbled. 

And  a  man   in   riding  frock 
With  a  green  patcli  on  his  visage, 

And   his   garments   white   with    grime, 
"Now,  praise  God!"  McKean  spoke  grimly. 

"Caesar  Rodney  is  on  time.'' 

Silent,  hand  in  hand,  together 

Walked  they  in  the  great  square  hall; 
To  rhe  roll  with  "Aye"  responded 

At  the   clerk's   immortal   call; 
Listened  to  the  declaration 

From  the  steeple  to  the  air: 
"Here  this  day  is  made  a  nation 

By  the  help  of  Delaware!" 

South  Carolina  also  voted  for  independence,  as  Rutledge  had 
believed  it  would,  while  the  same  result  was  reached  for  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Dickinson  and  Morris,  who  had  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion the  day  before,  absenting  themselves  and  thus  allowing  Frank- 
lin. Wilson  and  Morton  to  give  the  vote  against  Willing  and  Hum- 
phries. So  independence  was  declared  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
twelve  States.  During  the  next  two  days  the  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion was  considered,  and  on  the  4th  this  was  adopted.     Later  it  was 
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engrossed,   and   on    August   2nd   signed    by    the    members    present. 
McKean.  who  was  absent  at  that  time,  signed  it  later. 

While  the  question  of  independence  was  under  consideration 
McKean  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  one  from 
each  State,  to  draft  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  our  first  written 
Constitution.  In  this  work  he  was  associated  with  such  men  as 
John  Dickinson,  Samuel  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston and  Edward  P.utledge. 

A  few  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence McKean  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Battalion  of 
Pennsylvania  Associators,  of  which  he  was  Colonel,  to  temporarily 
reinforce  Washington.  During  a  service  of  some  weeks  in  the  field 
he  acquitted  himself  gallantly  in  several  dangerous  skirmishes. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  nearly  every  writer  upon  the  subject 
that  McKean  was  the  only  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
who  served  continuously  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  but  Roberdeau  Buchanan,  his  latest  and  most  painstak- 
ing biographer,  says  that  he  was  not  a  member  from  December  2. 
1776,  to  January,  1778.  He  was  President  of  Congress  for  a  short 
time  in  1781.  and  in  that  capacity  reviewed  the  troops  of  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeati  as  they  marched  southward  to  Yorktown,  and 
received  Washington's  dispatches  announcing  the  surrender  of 
CornwaHis.     His  work  in  Congress  ended  with  the  dawn  of  peace. 

Great  as  were  McKean's  services  to  the  national  government 
during  these  years  of  war,  they  do  not  constitute  his  sole  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  as  a  Revolutionary  father.  During  these 
same  years  he  helped  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the 
governments  of  two  States,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  August  1776  the  Delaware  Assembly  called  a  constitutional 
convention  to  meet  in  Xew  Castle.  November  27.  When  McKean 
reached  Xew  Castle,  after  his  military  service  with  Washington  in 
Xew  Jersey,  he  found  a  committee  from  the  convention  awaiting 
him  to  urge  him  to  prepare  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  He  at 
once  went  to  his  room  at  the  tavern  and  in  a  single  night  drafted 
a  Constitution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention 
the  next  day.  Somebody  ha:,  suggested  that  he  had  a  bottle  of  ink 
(and  a  bottle  of  something  else),  a  quill  and  a  sand  box.  and  that 
was  all.  At  any  rate  the  drafting  oi  this  Constitution  must  have 
been  mainly  original  work,  as  it  was  the  first  Constitution  in  the 
country  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  chosen  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  the  first  Constitution  that  was  normal  in  all 
respects.  The  drafting  of  this  Delaware  Constitution  "has  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  act  of  Mr.  McKean's  life:  requiring 
not  only  a  profound  knowledge  of  law  and  politics,  but  a  quick 
perception,  a  good  memory,  clear  discrimination,  judgment,  and  a 
ready  pen  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  sho-t  a  time." 

In   1777.  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  McKean  was  for  a  short 


time  Chief  "Executive  of  Delaware,  owing-  to  the  captivity  o!  the 
President  of  the  State  and  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President. 
Though  living  in  Pennsylvania,  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Delaware  until  1779.  The  story  of  his  retirement  from  this 
body  shows  the  profound  confidence  of  the  people  of  that  State  in  his 
judgment  and  integrity,  and  is  thus  told  by  one  of  his  biographers. 
After  frequently  stating  his  desire  to  decline  the  honor  ot  a  re-elec- 
tion, "at  length,  on  the  first  of  October,  1770.  on  the  day  of  the 
general  election  in  Delaware,  he  attended  at  Xew  Castle,  where  he 
addressed  his  constituents  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  embracing 
a  summary  view  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  United  States, 
the  aspect  of  the  war. and  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  the  national 
councils.  He  concluded  by  assigning  satisfactory  reasons  for  declin- 
ing to  be  considered  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Stale  Legislature. 
Soon  after  lie  had  withdrawn  a  committee  of  six  gentlemen  waited 
on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  electors,  and  informed  him  that  they 
would  unwillingly  dispense  with,  his  services  in  the  Legislature,  but 
requested  that,  as  the  times  were  critical,  and  they  could  perfectly 
rely  on  his  judgment,  he  would  recommend  seven  persons  in  whom 
they  might  confide  as  representatives  for  that  county.  This  novel 
way  of  exhibiting:  their  confidence  unavoidably  excited  some  surprise, 
while  it  placed  Mr.  McKean  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  He  imme- 
diately replied  that,  although  the  compliment  was  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing kind,  he  entreated  the  committee  to  make  known  to  the  electors 
his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  intended  him,  but  as  he 
knew  not  only  seven,  but  seventy,  of  the  gentlemen  then  present  at 
the  election,  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  their  votes,  he  felt 
assured  they  would  not,  on  reflection,  expose  him  to  the  hazard  of 
giving  offense  to  any  of  his  friends  by  the  preference  which  he  must 
necessarily  show  in  complying  with  their  request.  After  hearing 
this  reply  the  committee  retired,  but  soon  after  returned  and  stated 
that  the  electors,  after  taking  his  objections  into  consideration,  had 
unanimously  resolved  to  reiterate  their  request,  accompanied  by  the 
assurance  that  his  compliance,  so  far  from  offending  any  individual 
whatever,  would  be  considered  as  an  additional  favor  conferred  on 
the  county.  Mr.  McKean  accordingly,  but  with  great  reluctance, 
wrote  down  seven  names,  which  he  delivered  to  the  committee  with 
the  observation  that  this  act  would  at  least  evidence  a  reciprocity  of 
confidence  between  them.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
seven  gentlmen  he  had  thus  named,  the  lowest  of  the  ballot  not 
wanting  200  votes  of  all  the  electors  present,  who  amounted  to  more 
than  1800," 

Thus  1 nomas  McKean  left  the  public  service  of  Delaware.  He 
was  already  in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years  before  this,  in 
1777,  when  the  judicial  system  of  this  State  was  o-ganized.  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  William  A. 
Atlee  and  John  Evans.  Jr.,  as  associates.     Against  the  advice  of  some 


of  his  friends,  and,  as  he  said,  manifestly  against  his  own  interest.. 
he  accepted  the  appointment  from  patriotic  motives.     For  two  years. 

then  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Legislature 
and  its  Speaker,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  and  Chic; 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  twenty-two  years  during  the  formative  period  in  the  history 
of  the  States  and  of  the  Nation  Judge  MeKean  presided  over  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  Commonwealth.  During  these  years  the 
Court  was  held  in  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  time 
to  time  at  various  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  which  the 
Judges  journeyed  somewhat  ceremoniously-  A  resident  of  Harris- 
burg  has  left  us  this  interesting  picture  of  how  they  were  received 
when  the_\-  came  to  that  town.  He  says:  ''When  Chief  Justice 
MeKean  and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  came  to  Harris- 
burg  to  hold  a  Court  numbers  of  citizens  of  the  place  would  go  out 
on  horseback  to  meet  them  and  escort  them  to  town.  Sometimes 
one  or  two  hundred  people  would  attend  for  this  purpose.  The 
Sheriff,  with  his  rod  of  office,  and  other  public  officers,  and  the  bar 
would  attend  on  the  occasion;  and  each  morning  whilst  the  Chief 
Justice  was  in  town,  holding  Court,  the  Sheriff  and  his  Constables 
escorted  him  from  his  lodgings  to  the  Court  room.*'  When  on  the 
bench  the  Chief  Justice  wore  an  immense  cocked  hat  and  was  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  gown.  His  personal  appearance  on  the  bench  has  been 
described  as  such  a  combination  of  affability  and  great  dignity  as  to 
inspire  reverence.  Neither  fear  nor  power  could  bend  him  from 
the  stern  line  of  duty.  During  his  first  year  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
a  case  arose  which  admirably  illustrates  his  firmness  in  executing  the 
law,  and  his  punctiliousness  in  maintaining  the  power  and  dignitv  or" 
his  Court. 

In  1778  Judge  MeKean  issued  a  warrant  against  Colonel  Robe': 
L.  Hooper,  a  Deputy  Quartermaster,  charging  him  with  having 
libelled  the  Magistrates  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  letter  to  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  directing  the  Sheriff  of  Northampton  County  to  bring 
him  before  him  at  York.  Colonel  Hooper  laid  the  matter  before 
General  Greene,  the  Quartermaster  General.  Greene  wrote  a  letter 
to  MeKean,  in  which  he  said  that  as  the  army  was  just  on  the  wing 
and  a  part  of  it  would  probably  march  through  the  district  in  which 
Hooper  lived,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  Colonel's  absence,  as  there 
was  no  other  person  who  could  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  that  occa- 
sion. To  this  letter  MeKean  replied  as  follows:  "I  do  not  think. 
sir,  that  the  absence,  sickness,  or  even  death,  of  Mr.  Hooper  could 
be  attended  with  such  a  consequence  that  no  other  person  could  be 
found  who  could  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  this  occasion;  but 
what  attracts  my  attention  the  most  is  your  observation  that  you 
cannot,  without  great  necessity,  consent  to  his  being  absent.  As  to  that, 
sir.  I  shall  not  ask  your  consent,  nor  that  of  any  other  person,  in  or 
out  of  the  army,  whether  my  precept  shall  be  obeyed  or  not,  in  Penn- 
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svlvahia.  *  "*  *  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  find  that  the  execution 
-of  criminal  law  should  impede  the  operations  of  the  army  in  any 
instance;  but  much  more  so  to  find  the  latter  impede  the  former.'* 

During  the  early  years  of  McKean's  Chief  Justiceship  the  times 
•demanded  the  unbending  spirit  of  the  patriot,  as  well  as  the  learning 
of  the  lawyer.  Public  feeling  against  the  Tories  ran  very  high,  and 
in  some  cases  unjustly  demanded  their  punishment  for  treason,  while 
on  other  occasions  the  same  fickle  public  clamored  for  mercy  for 
those  justly  convicted.  But  no  popular  excitement  could,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  divert  Judge  McKean  from  the  firm  and  inflexible 
•discharge  of  public  duty. 

The  privations,  as  well  as  the  services,  of  the  patriot  fell  to  his 
lot.  While  the  British  army  was  in  Pennsylvania  he  describes  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  John  Adams,  as  "'hunted  like 
a  fox  by  the  enemy,  compelled  to  remove  my  family  rive  times  in 
three  months,  and  at  last  fixed  them  in  a  little  log  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to  move  again  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Indians." 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  important,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  the  trying  character  of  the  period  during  which  Mr. 
McKean  exercised  the  functions  of  Chief  Justice.  When  he  came 
to  the  bench  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  The  laws 
were  unsettled ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  undefined,  and 
national  existence  itself  in  question.  For  several  years  the  civil  was 
necessarily  subordinate  to  the  military  rule.  The  interpretation  of 
the  organic  and  the  statute  law  had  to  be  made  de  novo.  Precedents 
had  to  be  established  and  the  whole  practice  of  the  Courts  adapted 
to  changed  relations.  The  cases  which  came  before  him  were,  many 
of  them,  peculiar  to  a  period  of  war:  causes  involving  the  most  deli- 
cate questions,  vital  alike  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  justice.  Trials  for  high  treason,  for  attainder,  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property,  were  frequent.  The  case  for  the  forfeiture  ot 
the  proprietary  estates,  in  which  he  gave  a  conservative  opinion,  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  issue  that  he  decided.  The  rulings  of 
the  Chief  Justice  through  all  this  trying  period  were  marked  by  great 
prudence  and  wisdom.  After  the  storm  of  war  had  cleared  away 
Chief  Justice  McKean  was  the  leading  spirit  in  abolishing  the  severit> 
of  the  criminal  law.  and  in  restoring  those  milder  features  of  it 
which  had  been  one  of  the  glories  of  the  provincial  jurisprudence  or 
Pennsylvania. 

The  decisions  of  Chief  Justice  McKean  may  be  found  in  Alex- 
ander J.  Dallas'  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  Cases,  in  four  volumes. 
1754-1806.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1790.  and  the  series 
dedicated  to  McKean.  The  other  volumes  appeared  in  1798,  in  1700. 
and  in  1807.  Lord  Mansfield,  then  in  his  advanced  years,  upon. 
receiving  the  first  volume  from  Judge  McKean  in  1791.  sent  the 
following  in  reply:     "I  am  not  able  to  write  with  my  own  hand,  and. 


must,  therefore,  beg  to  make  use  of  another,  to  acknowledge  tfri.- 
honor  you  have  clone  me  by  your  most  obliging  and  elegant  letter. 
and  sending  me  Dallas'  Reports.  1  am  not  able  to  read  myself,  but 
have  heard  them  all  read  with  much  pleasure.  They  are  a  credit 
to  the  Court,  the  bar,  and  the  reporter.  They  show  readiness  in 
practice,  liberality  in  principle,  strong  reason,  and  legal  learning. 
The  method,  too.  is  clear,  and  the  language  pure." 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  who  knew  Judge 
McKean  on  the  bench,  says  of  him:  '"Chief  Justice  McKean  was  a 
great  man:  his  merit  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  and  as  a  Judge, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is  only  since  I  have  been 
upon  the  bench  that  I  have  been  able  to  conceive  a  just  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  his  merit.  His  legal  learning  was  profound  and  accurate, 
*  *  *  The  lucidity  of  his  explication,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his 
language.,  which  is  the  first  excellence  in  the  communication  of 
ideas,  was  perfect;  but  I  never  saw  equalled  his  dignity  of  manner 
in  delivering  a  charge  to  a  jury,  or  on  a  law  argument  to  the  bar. 
But,  what  is  still  mote,  his  comprehension  of  mind  in  taking  notes, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  substance,  and  yet  omit  nothing  material,  has 
appeared  to  be  inimitable." 

I  must  not  close  this  long  chapter  about  McKean's  judicial  life 
without  relating  the  facts  about  two  or  three  quarrels  which  he  had 
as  a  Judge,  for  these  stories  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
first  unpleasantness  was  with  General  Thompson.  William  Thomp- 
son had  raised  a  rifle  regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  was 
captured  during  the  Canadian  campaign.  After  a  captivity  of  four 
months  he  was  released  on  parole  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  nearly  three  years  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  the  war.  Thompson  declared  that  he  should  have  been, 
exchanged  and  permitted  to  re-enter  the  service,  and  that  Congress 
had  treated  him  in.  a  "rascally  manner."  He  was  particularly  bitter 
against  McKean,  whom  he  accused  of  having  hindered  his  exchange, 
and  denounced  for  having  acted  "like  a  liar,  a  rascal,  and  a  coward." 
To  this  insulting  language,  evidently  used  with  a  view  to  provoking 
a  duel.  McKean  replied  that  "as  Chief  Justice  of  a  new  republic  noth- 
ing should  disturb  his  steady  purpose,  by  his  precepts  and  example, 
to  maintain  peace,  order  and  the  laws,  and  the  dignity  of  his  station. 
and  that  he  could  not  set  the  precedent  of  obliging  a  member  of 
Congress  or  a  Magistrate,  to  subject  himself  to  a  duel  with  every 
person  against  whose  opinion  he  gave  his  vote  or  judgment." 
McKean  sued  Thompson  for  libel,  and  the  case  was  determined  in 
the  Spring  of  1781  by  the  award  of  5700  pounds  damages  for  the 
plaintiff.  Dunlap,  printer  of  the  Packet,  in  which  the  libel  appeared. 
confessed  judgment.  McKean  released  the  damages  in  both  cases, 
"as  he  only  wanted  to  see  the  law  and  the  facts  settled." 

In  the  next  case  the  Chief  Justice  displayed  his  imperious  temper 
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and  did  not  come  off  so  well.  In  17S1,  when  Colonel  Thomas 
Proctor  offered  to  vote  at  the  election  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  asked 
by  the  inspector  to  show  his  certificate  of  having  taken  the  test  oath. 
As  an  old  soldier  he  regarded  the  request  as  an  insult  and  assaulted 
the  inspector.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Chief 
Justice.  Admitting  the  act,  he  declared  that  he  had  "chastised  him 
according  to  his  deserts."  The  Chief  Justice  stopped  him,  warmly 
saving:  "'You  gentlemen  of  the  army  hold  your  heads  too  high,  but 
I  will  teach  you  how  to  behave.  I  will  bring  you  down;  we  shall  be 
overrun,  else."  McKean  then  proceeded  to  bring  the  Colonel  down 
bv  fining  him  80  pounds.  For  this  he  was  severely  censured  by 
Oswald,  the  editor  of  the  Gazetteer.  The  Chief  Justice  sent  :  r 
Oswald  and  gave  him  a  severe  castigation.  Of  this  scolding  Oswald 
said  in  his  paper:  "1  was  charged  with  a  libel  on  Congress,  a  libel 
on  the  Council,  a  libel  on  the  President,  a  libel  on  '"Pale  Faced"  Joe, 
a  libel  on  the  Court  and  Grand  Jury.  *  *  *  And  after  being 
grossly  insulted  in  language  unbecoming  the  most  servile  hostler, 
was  taken,  into  custody  by  the  Sheriff  and  bound  over  to  answer  in 
the  sum  of  750  pounds." 

For  this  publication  Oswald  was  again  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Chief  Justice,  who  now  demanded  the  name  of  the  author 
of  an  article  that  had  appeared  in  his  paper  entitled  "A  Friend  to  the 
Army,"  in  which  McKean  was  charged  as  "a  speculator  in  distressed 
soldiers'  certificates.*'  In  this  case  Oswald  was  ordered  to  give  bail 
in  1000  pounds,  but  when  the  first  bill  of  indictment  was  presented  to 
the  Grand  Jury  it  was  ignored,  and  the  second  bill  was  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  Chief  Justice  now  angrily  accused  the  members  of 
the  Grand  Jury  of  partisanship,  but  they  were  resolute  in  maintaining 
their  rights,  and  nothing  more  came  of  the  ca^es. 

Thomas  McKean  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  though  it  is  said  that  he  furnished 
the  representatives  of  the  smaller  States,  of  whose  rights  and  interests 
he  had  always  been  a  strenuous  advocate,  with  a  written  argument 
in  favor  of  their  contention.  However,  he  represented  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  State  Convention  called  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  second  only  to  James  Wilson  in  the  work  of  that 
body.  He  made  the  formal  motion  that  the  convention  do  assent 
to  and  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  near  the  close  of  the  long  and.  on 
the  part  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  acrimonious  debate  which  followed — 
a  debate  in  which  James  Wilson  was  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
Constitution — McKean  admirably  summarized  all  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used  against  ratification  and  then  answered  them  in  a  lucid 
and  convincing  speech.     He  closed  with  these  words: 

''The  law  has  been  my  study  from  my  infancy,  and  my  only  pro- 
fession. I  have  gone  through  the  circle  of  offices,  in  the  legislative. 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government;  and  from  all 
my  study,  observation  and  experience   I  must  declare  that,  from  a 
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full  examination  and  due  consideration  of  this  system,  it  appears  to 
me  the  best  the  world  has  yet  seen, 

"1  congratulate  you  on  the  fair  prospect  of  its  being-  adopted,  and 
am  happv  in  the  expectation  of  seing  accomplished  what  has  long 
been  my  ardent  wish — that  you  will  hereafter  have  a  salutary  per- 
manency in  the  magistracy,  and  stability  in  laws." 

The  experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  has  confirmed  his 
judgment  and  gratified  his  wish. 

When  the  news  came  that  a  sufficient  number  of  States  had 
ratified  the  Constitution  to  secure  its  adoption,  Philadelphia  cele- 
brated the  event  with  a  great  procession,  July  4,  1788. 

The  following  is  from  the  official  program  of  this  celebration: 
"XIII.  The  Constitution.  The  Honorable  Chief  Justice  McKean, 
the  Honorable  Judge  Atlee,  the  Honorable  Judge  Rush,  (in  their 
robes  of  office),  in  a  lofty  car,  in  the  form  of  a  large  eagle,  drawn 
bv  six  horses,  bearing  the  Constitution  framed  and  fixed  on  a  staff, 
crowned  with  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  The  words  'The  People'  in  gold 
letters  on  the  staff,  immediately  under  the  Constitution." 

The  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  in  17SS  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  a  convention  to  form  a  new  one.  McKean  was  a 
member  of  this  convention,  which  drafted  the  Constitution  of  1790. 
He  was  chariman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  as  the  work 
was  mainly  done  in  this  committee,  he  took  little  active  part  in  the 
debates.  However,  he  was  largely  influential  in  getting  the  words. 
*'in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis,"  attached  to 
the  clause  on  schools.  This  was  the  entering  wedge,  for  from 
teaching  the  poor  gratis  it  was  finally  determined  in  later  years  to 
teach  the  rich  gratis,  too     . 

During  the  whisky  insurrection  in  1794  Judge  McKean  and 
General  William  Irvine  were  sent  by  Governor  Mifflin  to  co-operate 
with  Federal  Commissioners  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  trouble  by  con- 
ciliation. Some  of  the  insurrectionists  were  induced  to  sign  papers 
signifying  their  submission  to  the  government,  but  many  refused 
to  sign,  the  Commissioners  reported  unfavorably,  and  troops  were 
sent  to  quell  the  uprising. 

The  later  years  of  Judge  McKean's  service  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  this  State  witnessed  the  development  of  two  great  politic;-.': 
parties  in  the  United  States.  Such  political  evolution  was  inevitable. 
and  was  based,  primarily,  upon  two  radically  divergent  theories  ot 
government.  The  adherents  of  one  theory,  ever  looking  backward 
and  fearful  lest  they  break  too  sharply  with  the  past,  held,  as  one  •:' 
their  great  leaders  put  it,  that  the  government  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  the  well  born,  and  the  educated.  The  advocates 
of  the  opposite  opinion  faced  the  future  with  an  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  the  right  of  all  men  to  a  voice  in  the  government.  Fai:% 
in  the  people  was  their  dearest  principle.     The  first  party  held  that 
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the  Constitution  was  a  fundamental  instrument  of  government  creat- 
ing a  nation,  the  second  looked  upon  it  as  a  compact  between 
sovereign  states,  and  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  these  states  against  every  encroachment  of  the  national 
government.  The  men  of  the  first  part}'  followed  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, supported  his  Financial  policy  in  all  its  parts,  and  were  known 
as  Federalists.  Those  of  the  second  rallied  around  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, opposed  most  of  the  features  of  Hamilton's  policy,  called  them- 
selves Republicans,  but  were  stigmatized  as  Democratic-Republicans 
by  their  opponents.  But  the  topic  which  fomented  party  strife  to 
the  point  of  extreme  virulence  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  pertained  to  our  foreign  relations.  Americans  had 
declared  their  political  independence,  but  they  could  not  cast  aside 
the  habits  of  thought  of  a  lifetime.  In  their  attitude  toward  Euro- 
pean questions — with  the  exception  of  Washington,  who  deserves 
to  be  called  the  first  real  American — they  wore  still  extremely  provin- 
cial. The  Federalists  were  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolutionists  and  pointed  to  them  as  a  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
people  to  be  trusted  with  the  government.  The  Republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  for  equality  and 
fraternity,  aped  the  manners  and  garb  of  the  French  radicals,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  hand  of  Washington  might  have  involved, 
the  country  in  a  war  with   England. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  Judge  McKean's  ardent 
nature  to  remain  neutral  at  such  a  time.  He  became  a  zealous 
French  sympathizer  and  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  Democratic 
societies,  and  in  the  stimulation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
France.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  public  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia to  denounce  the  Jay  Treat}'  with  England  as  unworthy  of  ratifi- 
cation. He  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  Republican  faction, 
which  the  organizing  genius  of  Jefferson  was  rapidly  welding  into 
a  compact  and  powerful  political  party.  In  1796  McKean  headed  the 
Jefferson  electoral  ticket  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  with  all 
his  associates  except  two,  who  were  defeated  because  of  the  personal 
popularity  of  their  Federalist  opponents. 

In  the  administration  of  John  Adams  political  asperities  were 
intensified.  During  McKean's  last  months  on  the  bench  his  par- 
tisanship led  him  to  do  things  unseemly  in  a  Judge.  The  news- 
papers of  that  time  were  given  to  ribaldry  and  scurrility  beyond  any- 
thing we  know  even  in  this  day  of  yellow  journalism.  In  1797  one 
of  them,  the  Gazette,  edited  by  William  Cobbett,  or  Peter  Porcupine, 
as  he  signed  himself,  was  made  the  defendant  in  a  libel  suit  brought 
in  the  Federal  Court  at  the  request  of  Don  Yrujo.  the  Spanish 
Minister.  Then  Yrujo  asked  to  have  the  case  tried  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Supreme  Court.  1  nis  was  a  strangely  indecent  request,  for 
\  rujo  was  soon  to  marry  Judge  McKean's  daughter.  Of  course,  the 
request  was  refused.     But  a  new  libel  was  hunted  up  and  a  prosccu- 
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tion  begun  in  Pennsylvania.  McKean  made  an  address  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  in  which  he  declared  that  libelling-  had  become  the  national 
crime,  and  then  proceeded  to  libel  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  declaring 
him  to  be  licentious  and  virulent  beyond  all  former  example.  Xot 
content  with  this,  he  appeared  before  the  jury  as  a  witness  against 
Cobbett.     The  jur\  ignored  the  indictment. 

The  next  year  McKean  appeared  before  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia and  exhibited  a  spirit  of  partisanship  in  favor  of  prisoners 
who  were  accused  of  instigating'  a  riot  in  or  near  a  leading  Catholic 
Church  while  soliciting  signatures  to  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Alien  law. 

In  1799  Judge  McKean  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  James  Ross  was  the  Federalist  candi- 
date. The  campaign  was  bitterly  personal.  Its  tune  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Gazette,  Cobbett's  paper: 

"Judge  McKean:  This  vile  old  wretch  who  now  disgraces  the 
Courts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  formerly  a  stableman  at  a 
tavern  in  Chester  County.  The  following  lines  allude  to  his  state 
oi  innoeense: 

'"Old  Toper,  to  curry  horses  was  bred, 

But  tired  of  so  humble  a  life. 
To  currying  favor  he  turned  his  head. 
And  now's  curried  himself  by  his  wife." 

It  was  charged  that  McKean's  "grandfather  was  an  Irishman. 
who  emigrated  with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty  and  twelve  good  and 
true  men." 

Relative  to  the  Judge's  work  in  naturalizing  voters,  we  find  this 
choice  morsel:  "This  honorable  personage  is  not  only  canvassing 
as  he  goes  on  his  circuit  (Gracious  God!),  he  is  not  only  soliciting 
votes  of  the  present  citizens,  but  he  is  absolutely  making  new  ones." 

But  the  campaign  utterances  of  the  Federalists  were  not  limited 
to  such  scurrility.  McKean  had  many  enemies,  and  their  attacks 
were  bold  and  uncompromising.  He  was  accused  of  judicial  tyranny, 
of  intolerance,  of  being  inconstant  to  all  parties  and  ever  ready  to 
attach  himself  to  the  strongest.  But  this  hostility  did  not  avail. 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  5000  votes.  This  election 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  approaching  presidential  contest, 
and  augured  well  for  the  success  of  Jefferson  the  next  year. 

The  Democratic  Republicans  celebrated  their  success  with  wild 
enthusiasm.  In  an  address  to  a  great  body  of  his  Philadelphia  sup- 
porters, who  were  rejoicing  over  his  victory.  McKean  made  it  verv 
clear  that  he  shared  in  their  party  fury  and  cherished  the  most  vindic- 
tive feelings  toward  the  Federalists.  On  this  occasion,  after  thank- 
ing the  people  for  their  congratulations,  he  said:  "Traitors,  refu- 
gees, Tories,  French  aristocrats,  British  agents  and  British  subjects, 
and  their  corrupt  dependents,  together  with  not  a  few  apostate 
Whigs,  all  combined  against  your  candidate;  the  most  abominable 
lies  were  propagated,  and  nothing  omitted  that  could  arrest  a  vote; 
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and,  what  Is  strange,  bat  true,  all  the  officers  and  expectants  of  office 
under  the  President  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  the  neighboring  States,  joined  sn  the  coalition,  with  very  few- 
exceptions.** 

Cherishing  such  sentiments  as  these,  McKean  began  his  adminis- 
tration as  Governor  by  the  removal  of  Federalist  office  holders,  high 
and  low,  to  a  number  utterly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
State  up  to  that  time.  A  rigid  partisan,  well  disciplined  in  party 
tactics,  a  devout  believer  in  the  maxim,  not  yet  announced  in  so 
many  words,  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  Governor  McKean 
undoubtedly  thought  that  he  was  promoting  the  public  good  by  these 
removals. 

June  23,  1800,  he  wrote  to  John  Dickinson:  "1  have  never  had 
•greater  employment  for  body  and  mind  than  for  the  last  six  months-, 
unless  when  I  was  President  of  Congress.  I  have  waded  through  a 
sea  of  troubles,  and  surmounted  my  principal  difficulties.  I  have 
been  obliged  (though  no  Hercules)  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable, 
with  little  or  no  aid." 

January  10,  1801,  writing  to  Jefferson,  he  says:  '"It  is.  at  least, 
imprudent  to  foster  spies  continually  about  oneself.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  did  not  displace  ten  or  eleven  more." 

July  20,  1801.  wilting  to  the  President  about  appointments 
in  Delaware,  he  says:  "It  appears  that  the  Anti-Republicans,  even 
those  in  office,  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  though  not  so  insolent.  To 
overcome  them  they  must  be  shaven,  for  in  their  offices  (like  Sam- 
son's hair-locks')  their  great  strength  lieth;  their  disposition  for  mis- 
chief may  remain,  but  the  power  of  doing  it  will  be  gone.  It  is  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature  to  prefer  enemies  to  friends;  the 
despisers  of  the  people  should  not  be  their  rulers,  nor  men  be  vested 
with  authority  in  a  government  which  they  wish  to  destroy.  A 
dagger  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Savings  oi 
this  import  are  in  the  mouths  of  everybody,  and  self-preservation 
seems  to  demand  some  attention  to  them." 

Naturally  the  Federalists  did  not  view  this  proscriptive  police 
as  designed  for  the  public  good.  Alexander  Graydon,  one  of  the 
displaced  office  holders,  says:  "By  this  memorable  victory  of  Penn- 
sylvania democracy  for  the  behoof  of  Virginia  aristocracv,  occasion 
is  afforded  for  much  serious  reflection  on  the  sad  effects  of  party 
fury,  and  giving  the  rein  to  those  vindictive  passions  which  arise 
from  selfishness  opposed.  Xo  man.  perhaps,  ever  more  fatally  and 
mtemperately  rioted  in  their  indulgence  than  Mr.  McKean." 

Another  Federalist  politician  wrote:  "McKean's  administration 
Has  brought  forward  every  scoundrel,  who  can  read  or  write,  into 
office  or  expectation  of  one,  and  the  residue  of  the  Democrats,  with 
the  joy  and  precocity  of  the  damned,  are  enjoying  the  mortification 
of  the  few  remaining  honest  men  and  Federalists. 

The   irJemperate  language   used   by   McKean   in   responding   to 
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COffgratufations  after  his  election  and  his  course  in  removing  political': 
opponents  from  office,  drew  forth  sharp  expressions  of  feeling  from 
the  Legislature.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  motion  to  sub- 
stitute lor  the  usual  complimentary  reply  to  the  Governor's  address, 
a  paper  stronglv  censuring  him  for  partisanship  failed  by  a  vote  ot 
33  to  39.  But 'in  the  Senate,  which  had  a  Federalist  majority,  an. 
address  was  adopted  condemning  him  for  removing  from  office  a 
great  number  of  respectable  characters,  against  whom,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  paper,  "no  other  blame  rests  than  the  exercise  of  their 
fights  as  freemen  in  opposition  to  your  wishes."  In  reply  the  Gov- 
ernor denied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  censorship  over  him, 
and  affirmed  his  right  to  make  such  changes  as  he  deemed  proper. 
Without  accountability  to  any  person  or  party. 

Summing  up  this  phase  of  his  career,  we  may  justly  say  that  to 
Governor  McKean  belorgs  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
father  of  political  proscription  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  historv  that  the  fathers  of  such,  proscription  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  arc-  the  grandfathers  of  the  spoils 
system  in  the  United  States. 

in  1802  McKean  was  re-elected  Governor  over  his  old  com- 
petitor. Ross,  bv  about  the  same  majority  that  he  received  three 
years  before.  Aside  from  his  influence  in  fastening  a  baneful  spoils 
system  upon  the  State,  he  proved  an  excellent  Governor.  _  In  force 
of  language,  liberal  views  of  policy,  and  a  luminous  exposition  of  the 
law,  his  annual  messages  to  the  Legislature  stand  unsurpassed.  His 
policy  was  distinctly  his  own.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  "the 
clamor  of  political  enemies  he  passed  by  as  the  idle  wind;  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  friends  he  scanned  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 
Neither  flattery  nor  censure  could  drive  him  from  the  citadel  of  his 
own  matured 'judgment."  Perhaps  the  most  important  measure 
which  he  signed  was  a  law  to  put  into  operation  the  provisions  ot  the 
Constitution  of  1790  relative  to  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis. 
The  years  of  his  administration  witnessed  a  growing  interest  in  the 
•development  of  architecture,  manufacture,  horticulture,  literature. 
and  the  useful  arts,  and  a  number  of  societies  were  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  to  promote  one  or  more  of  these.  In  1804  the  first 
through  line  of  stage  coaches  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  was 
established,  making  the  journey  in  seven  days. 

Governor  Mckean's  quarrel  with  the  Legislature,  unhappily 
begun  over  the  removal  of  officeholders  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
term,  continued  during  the  nine  years  of  his  administrations.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  Legislature  to  interfere  with  his  pre- 
rogative or  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties.  In  1804  the  Legislature 
impeached  three  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  "arbitrarily  and 
unconstitutional'^-  fining  and  imprisoning"  one  Thomas  Passmore. 
A  fourth  Justice,  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  not  involved  in  this  case,  wrote 
to   the    Legislature    suggesing    that    he    be    impeached,    too,    in    the 
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garded this  as  an  insult,  and.  while  refusing  to  impeach,  adopted  an 
.address  to  the  Governor  asking  him  to  remove  Brackenridge  as  "not 
a  proper  person  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  a  fudge." 
JtfcKean  paid  no  attention  to  this  request,  and  at  last  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  waited  upon  him  to  convince  him  that  the  words 
"may  remove"  in  the  Constitution  were  equivalent  to  "must  remove." 
The  Governor  heard  them  patiently,  and  then,  bowing,  said;  "I  will 
have  you  know,  gentleman,  that  may  sometimes  means  •won't" 

During  his  second  term  Governor  AIcKean  had  much  trouble 
with  the  Legislature  over  his  vetoes.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
vetoed  what  the  Legislature  deemed  an  important  bill,  a  committee 
oi  three  members  of  that  body  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  his  Excel- 
lency to  remonstrate  witn  him  and  to  urge  a  reconsideration  of  the 
veto.  He  received  them  with  his  accustomed  dignified  politeness, 
and,  after  they  had  explained  their  mission,  apparentlv  without 
noticing  their  communication,  he  deliberately  took  out  his  watch, 
and,  handing  it  to  the  chairman,  said:  "Pray,  sir,  look  at  my  watch  : 
she  has  been  out  of  order  for  some  time  ;  will  you  please  put  her  to 
rights'"  "Sir,"  replied  the  chairman  with  some  surprise,  "I  am  no 
watchmaker.  I  am  a  carpenter."  The  watch  was  then  handed  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  both  of  whom  declined,  one  being 
a  currier,  and  the  other  a  bricklayer.  "Well,"  said  the  Governor, 
"this  is  truly  strange!  Any  watchmakers  apprentice  can  repair  that 
watch;  it  is  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  and  yet,  you  can"t  do  it. 
The  law,  gentlemen,  is  a  science  of  great  difficulty  and  endless  com- 
plication; it  requires  a  lifetime  to  understand  it.  I  have  bestowed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  upon  it;  yet  you,  who  can't  mend  this  little 
watch,  become  lawyers  all  at  once,  and  presume  to  instruct  me  in  my 
duty."     The  committee  vanished. 

These  years  of  bickering  with  an  ultra  Democratic  Legislature 
forced  Governor  McKean  into  the  position  of  a  conservative,  and  he 
even  began  to  attract  Federalist  support.  In  1S05  the  Democratic 
party  in  Pennsylvania  split;  the  radical  wing  demanding  a  revision  of 
the  Constitution  and  seeking  to  defeat  the  Governor.  Their  candi- 
date was  Simon  Snyder.  They  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
^hich  they  set  forth  McKean's  austerity  and  aristocratic  habits,  his 
years  of  professional  contention  and  domination  in  Courts,  and  his 
present  intimacy  with  those  who  had  been  his  former  libellers.  But 
the  strongest  charge  in  the  address  was  that  the  Governor  had  said: 
'The  memorial  for  calling  a  constitutional  convention  is  a  base  libel, 
and  the  authors  of  it  are  rascals  and  villains,  and  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  are  a  set  of  the  wisest  and  best  patriots  that  were  ever 
collected;  and  shall  a  set  of  ignorant  clodhoppers  in  this  way  overturn 
that  Constitution  formed  by  a  set  of  gentlemen  so  extensively  learned 
m  the  law?  Xo!  it  never  shall  be.  I  will  not  suffer  such  a  thing  to 
*ake  place."     These  charges  were  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  remain 
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mtex plained,  but  when  questioned  about  them  the  Governor  substan- 
tially admitted  their  truth.  Apparently  the  admission  did  him  no 
harm,,  however,  for  he  was  re-elected  b\  quite  as  large  a  majority  as. 
he  had  ever  received. 

His  last  term  as  Governor,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  proved 
to  be  the  most  trying  of  alb  The  hostility  of  the  radical  faction  o£ 
his  party  waxed  fiercer  than  ever.  The  most  annoying  charge  made 
against  the  Governor,  doubly  irritating  because  true,  was  that  of 
nepotism.  At  the  beginning  of  his  first  term  he  had  been  bittern- 
assailed  for  appointing  his  son,  Joseph  Borden  McKean,  Attorney 
General.  In  July,  1806,  he  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  as  physician  at  the  Lazaretto.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  for 
seventeen  years  been  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Maryland,  not  arriving 
in  Pennsylvania  until  after  the  appointment  was  made.  A  few 
months  later  the  Aurora,  under  the  title  of  "The  Royal  Family,"  gave 
the  following  list  of  tne  persons  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with 
the  family  of  the  Governor,  who  held  office  in  the  State  with  their 
remuneration  : 

Thomas  McKean,  Governor,  $5333-33- 

Joseph  B.  McKean,  son.  Attorney  General.  S5000. 

Thomas  McKean.  Jr.,  son,  Private  Secretary,  $400. 

Thomas  McKean  Thompson,  nephew.  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, $2150. 

Andrew  Pettit.  son-in-law.  Flour  Inspector,  $5000. 

Andrew  Bayard,  brother-in-law  to  Pettit.  Auctioneer,  $2500. 

Dr.  George  Buchanan,  of  Baltimore,  son-in-law.  Lazaretto  Phy- 
sician, $2500, 

William  McKennan.  brother-in-law  to  T.  McKean  Thompson, 
Prothonotary  of  Washington  County,  $1000. 

Andrew  Henderson,  cousin,  Prothonotary  of  Fluntingdon 
County,  $800. 

William  Flenderson.  cousin,  Brigade  Inspector  of  Huntingdon 
County,  Si  50. 

John  Huested,  father-in-law  of  T.  McKean  Thompson,  clerk  in 
the  Controller  General's  office.  $850. 

Joseph  Reed,  a  near  relation  of  Pettit  and  Bayard,  Prothonotary 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  $2500. 

In  1807  McKean  added  to  the  animosity  against  him  by  attend- 
ing the  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  Philadelphia,  at 
winch  a  toast  to  the  King  was  drunk.  The  "True  Republicans"  a 
few  days  later,  at  their  annual  meeting,  adopted  the  following  toast: 
"William  Pitt,  the  common  pest  of  mankind,  and  Thomas  McKean. 
the  pest  of  Pennsylvania,  alike  the  admiration  of  the  Sons  of  St. 
George,  and  alike  entitled  to  the  plaudits  of  freemen." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Governor,  like  one  of  his  successors 
almost  a  century  later,  advocated  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.     McKean  was,  however,  the  more  definite  and  specific  in  his 
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recommendation.  In  his  message  of  1807  he  suggested  the  passage 
of  a  law  to  compel  every  printer  who  assailed  a  citizen  to  publish  his 
defense,  also  a  registry  of  the  names  of  printers  and  editors  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  that,  whenever  a  Grand  Jury  should  pre- 
sent a  press  as  a  public  nuisance,  the  editor  must  be  bound  in  sureties 
for  his  future  good  behavior,  and  the  Court  be  authorized  to  sup- 
press the  paper  for  a  limited  time.  Xo  action  was  taken  on  this 
recommendation,  and  none  was  needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
libel  law  was  pretty  effectually  administered  in  those  days.  About 
this  time  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  a  Philadelphia  editor  for  this  toast 
given  at  a  banquet:  "General  Arnold  and  Governor  McKean:  both 
beans  of  one  kidney." 

In  1808  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  the  Governor  on  the 
charge  of  nepotism,  and  of  allowing  his  clerk  to  affix  the  official  signa- 
ture to  public  documents  by  means  of  a  fac  simile  stamp.  As  it  soon 
became  evident  that  a  two-thirds  vote  against  him  could  not  be 
secured,  and  as  his  term  had  nearly  expired  anyway,  the  charges  were 
dropped.  At  the  close  of  his  third  term,  in  1808,  having  served  in  the 
office  of  Governor  as  long  a^  the  Constitution  permitted,  he  retired 
to  private  life.  He  was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  but  his  vigor 
seemed  undiminished. 

Thomas  McKean's  last  years  were  spent  at  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  spacious  mansion  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street,  near 
Pine,  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  science  and  literature.  He  had  ever 
been  a  student,  and  had  received  academic  recognition  as  a  scholar, 
being  given  the  degree  of  A.  M.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1763,  and  made  an  LL.  D.  by  Princeton  in  1781,  by  Dartmouth  in 
1782,  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785.  With  James 
Wilson  he  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  London,  1790. 

During  these  last  years  he  corresponded  with  the  few  survivors 
of  that  band  of  heroes  and  patriots  with  whom  he  had  wrought  in  the 
great  work  of  independence.  We  find  him  lamenting  with  John 
Adams  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  occupation  of  his  lighter 
moments  when  he  writes  to  the  same  lifelong  friend,  "I  have  read 
and  still  read  novels.  These  fabulous  histories  afford  me  not  only 
amusement,  but  pleasure,  because  they  almost  universally  make  vice 
detested  and  punished,  and  virtue  triumphant,  which  is  not  the  case 
of  the  histories  of  real  life. 

Year  after  year  his  tall  and  stately  figure,  erect  even  in  extreme 
age,  with  cocked  hat  above  a  face  which  revealed  the  firmness  and 
intelligence  of  the  man,  was  a  familiar  sight  upon  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia. Even  to  the  close  of  life  he  walked  with  great  apparent 
dignity  and  pride.  Only  once  was  he  drawn  from  his  retirement,  in 
1814,  when  the  British  landed  near  Washington,  he  presided  over  a 
public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  take  steps  for  the  defence  of  the 
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city.  On  this  occasion  he  said:  "This  is  not  a  time  for  speaking, 
but  a  time  for  acting.  We  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  past; 
we  must  only  think  of  the  present  and  the  future.  There  are  now  but 
two  parties,  our  country  and  its  invaders." 

Thus,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-three.  He  died  June  24th,  1S17,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Market  Street.  Subse- 
quently his  remains  were  removed  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Thomas  McKean's  public  life  was  such  a  revelation  of  himself 
and  has  been  here  related  with  such  fullness,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  attempt  any  further  study  of  his  character.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  an  open  book,  with  his  nature  pictured  upon  every 
page.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  and  dauntless  courage. 
His  ardent  soul  was  fired  by  a  zeal  which,  when  tempered  by  his 
severe  and  systematic  training,  gave  him  an  almost  limitless  capacity 
for  hard  work.  Stern  and  arbitrary,  possessing  a  nature  of  unbend- 
ing firmness,  he  was  little  accessible  to  the  pleadings  of  mercy.  A 
passionate  heart  and  strong  prejudices  made  him  rough,  overbearing, 
ofttimes  tyrannical,  and  sometimes  vindictive  in  disposition.  He  had 
little  command  of  his  temper,  but  spoke  whatever  he  thought  upon 
every  occasion. 

Again  and  again,  while  studying  the  life  and  character  of  this 
man,  I  have  been  impressed  by  his  striking  resemblance  to  Andrew 
fackson.  Both  possessed  in  full  measure  the  Scotch-Irish  traits  of 
aggressiveness  and  indomitable,  though  violent  temper.  The  follow- 
ing characteristic  incidents  from  McKean's  life  might  well  have  hap- 
pened in  the  career  of  that  greater  Scotch-Irishman,  who  swore  by 
the  Eternal: 

On  one  occasion,  while  presiding  in  Court  at  Harrisburg,  a  mob 
outside  disturbed  Judge  McKean,  and  he  ordered  the  Sheriff  to 
disperse  them. 

"I  cannot  do  it."  replied  the  frightened  Sheriff. 
"Then  why  do  you  not  summon  your  posse?"  roared  the  Judge. 
"I  have  summoned  them,  but  they  are  ineffectual." 
''Then,  sir.  why  do  you"  not  summon  me?" 
"I  do  summon  you."  said  the  trembling  officer. 
Instantly    the    Chief   Justice    rushed    out    in    his    scarlet    robe-, 
seized  a  couple  of  rioters  by  the  throat,  and  the  rest  retired. 

On  another  occasion  a  man  in  the  Court  room  made  an  offensive 
remark  intended  for  his  ears.  He  appeared  not  to  hear  it.  But 
presently  adjourning  the  Court,  he  stepped  off  the  bench  and,  strid- 
ing up  to  the  fellow,  said:  "Sir,  on  that  bench  up  there  I  am  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  unable  to  take  notice  of  merely 
personal  impudence,  but  on  this  floor  Til  have  you  know  that  I'm 
Thomas  McKean.  and  ready  to  break  your  neck  or  give  you  any 
other  satisfaction   of  the  sort  you   please." 

When  Governor  he  appointed  as  Chief  Justice  William  Tilghman. 
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who  afterward  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of  Penn- 
sylvania Judges.  But  the  appointment  was  very  much  disliked,  and 
some  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  waited  cm  the  Governor 
to  object.  The  Governor,  with  a  profound  bow  and  mock  courtesy, 
asked  what  the  great  Democracy  desired. 

"The  appointment  of  a  man,"  they  said,  "more  in  accordance 
with  our  wishes." 

"Indeed."  said  McKean;  "inform  your  constituents  that  I  bow 
with  submission  to  the  will  of  the  great  Democracy  of  Philadelphia, 
but,  by  God!  William  Tilghman  shall  be  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

Notwithstanding  this  impetuosity  and  violence  of  expression, 
McKean  was  a  wise  and  farseeing  statesman.  John  Adams  said  that 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  Thomas  McKean. 
Caesar  Rodney  and.  Patrick  Henry  seemed  to  see  more  clearly  to  the 
end  of  the  business  than  any  others  of  the  whole  body.  With  such 
a  nature,  animated,  by  a  noble  patriotism,  Thomas  McKean  could  not 
well  help  being  a  great  leader  of  men,  never  receding  from  a  position 
once  taken,  ever  pressing  onward  to  new  fields  of  conquest.  Such, 
in  fact,  he  was  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  lists  against  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain  at  the  dawn  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch, 
through  all  the  trying  years  of  the  fateful  strife  which  followed,  in 
the  difficult  and  intricate  work  of  initiating  the  State  governments  of 
Delaware  and  Penn-vlvania,  and  in  the  storm  of  party  passion  which 
played  about  him  during  his  later  years  as  Judge  and  Governor. 

Truthfully,  and  from  a  full  heart,  could  he  say  upon  retiring  to 
private  life  after  almost  fifty  years  in  the  public  service:  "It  has  been 
my  lot  to  witness  the  progress  of  our  country  from  a  colonial  to  a 
national  character,  through  the  ordeal  of  many  trials,  in  peace  and 
war.  It  has  been  my  happiness  to  enjoy  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  our  country  in  the  most  arduous,  as  well  as  in  the  most  auspicious, 
stages  of  her  political  career.  Thus  attached  by  every  tie  of  honor 
and  of  gratitude,  by  all  the  motives  of  social  interest  and  affections, 
I  contemplate  the  future  destinies  of  our  country  with  a  proud  but 
an  anxious  expectation.  My  day  of  exertion  is  past;  but  for  my  fel- 
low citizens,  and  for  their  representatives  in  every  department  of 
the  government,  I  can  only  cease  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence when  I  cease  to  exist." 
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MARRIAGES  BY  MOSES  MARSHALL,  ESQ., 
MARSH  ALTON,  PA. 

From  his  Docket.     Copied  by  Geo.  Passmore  Harlan. 

Moses  Marshall  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  peace  Apr.  6.  1796  and 
.;tnrmed  Apr.  14,  1796  and  continued  in  office  till  his  death  which  occurred 
10,  1, 1813.  His  district  embraced  East  Failowfield,  East  and  West  Bradford, 
Newlin  and  Pennsbury. 

Isaac  Woodward  &  Prudence  Taylor  April  21,  179(3  at  Godfrey  Hibbard's. 

Benjamin  Baldwin  &.  Eli2abeth  Lewis  April  28,  1796  at  Thos.  Worth's. 
j  Benj.  Baldwin  killed  by  a  fall  at  Raising  of  a  Bam  Aug.  1798  ). 

James  Maxton  &  Lydia  Lewis  April  28,  1796  at  Thos.  Worth's. 

•  'reorge  Woodward  &  Alice  Burlington  June  30,  1796  at  Jonathan  Buffing- 
t<  m'  a, 

Darius  Weeks  &  Sarah  Hall  Aug.  4,  1796  at  her  Fathers  Win  Stephens. 

William  Kennard  &  Mary  Springer  Aug.  8,  1796  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

William  Jackson  &  Mary  Keech  Jan.  5,  1797  at  John  Clayton's. 

James  Jefferis  &  Ann  Simcock  March  2,  1797  at  Thos.  Worth's. 

Curtis  Buffiugtou  cc  Agnes  Few  March  9,  1797  at  Agnes'  House. 

Charles  Shaw  &  Phebe  Maxfield  March  16,  1797  at  Godfrey  Hibbard's. 

William  Newlin  of  West  Whiteland  &  Deborah  Hoopes  of  Goshen  June  1, 
1797  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Joseph  Cloud  of  the  city  of  Phila.  &  Eliza  Taylor,  Dan.  of  Enoch  &  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  of  Newlin  Aug.  21,  1797  at  Enoch  Taylor's. 

Jesse  Baker  of  Edgmont,  Delaware  Co.,  &  Hannah  Taylor  of  Pennsbury. 
''hestcr  County,  Oct.  19,  1797  at  her  Father's  Joseph  Taylor. 

Elias  Standley  &  Euth  Bradley  both  of  East  Bradford  Nov.  25,  1797  at 
Vr>rahara  Marshall's. 

William  Lewis  &  Margaret  Cunningham  both  of  East  Cain  Nov.  30.  1797 
»t  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Robert  Keech  of  East  Marlboro  Si  Lydia  Loller  of  Pennsbury  March  29, 
179.3  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Joseph  Taylor  of  Pennsbury  Chester  County  &  Sarah  Reed  of  Little  Britain, 
I-uicaster  County  April  19.  1798  at  Joseph  Taylor. 

1'atrick  Welsh  of  Brandywine  &  Elizabeth  Valentine  of  East  Cain,  Chester 
County  Sept.  3.  1798  at  Abraham  Marshall. 

John  Keech  &  Mary  Walker  both  of  West  Bradford  Nov.  20,  1798  at  John 
'lay  ton's. 

Samuel  Worth  &  Sarah  Arinett  both  of  East  Bradford  Dec.  11,  1798  a: 
Ja<^b  Marshall's. 
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John   Ingram  &  Hannah   Lewis  both  of  West  Bradford   Dec.  31,  1798  at 
Abraham  Marshall's. 

Eleazer  Ingram  &  Sarah  Davis  both  of  Chester  County  Jan.  13,  1799. 
Thomas  Bailiff  &  Mary  Fawcett  both  of  Chester  County  Jan.  22,  1799,  ai 
Abraham  Marshall's. 

William  Cunningham  &  Mary  Fisher  both  of  East  Cain,  Chester  Count; 
May  7,  1799. 

George  Brinton  of  Thornbury  &  Jane  Pyle  of  East  Marlborough   May  U. 
1799  at  Jacob  Pyle. 

Houlton  Yarnall  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  Ann  Buffington  of  London 
Britain,  Chester  County  Sept.  5,  1799  at  Jonathan  Buffiagton's. 

James  Pennock  of  Newlin  &  Mary  Hayes  of  East  Marlborough  Oct  1,  179'J 
at  Ruth  Hayes'. 

Gravener  Marsh  &  Hannah  Coates  of  East  Cain  (Hannah  died  May,  1801 1 
Oct.  4,  1799  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Enoch  Pusey  of  East  Marlborough  &  Rachel  Passmore  of  Newlin  Not.  •'>. 
1799  at  Jos.  Passmore' s. 

Richard  Fleet  &  Margaret  Logan  of  East  Bradford  Nov.  5,  1799. 
Samuel  Jackson  of  East  Marlborough  and  Mary  Peirce  of  Newlin  Dec  1-. 
1799  at  Joshua  Peirce' s. 

Note.     Jacob   Marshall  &  Elizabeth  Worth  married   the  same  evening  bj 
R.  Miller,  Esq. 

Emmor  Seeds  of  East  Bradford  and  Ann  Cloud  of  East  Marlborough  Jan. 
9,  1800  at  Jona.  Seeds'. 

William  Nickolls  of  Newlin  &  Elizabeth  Sellers  of  West  Bradford  Feb.  2". 
1S00  at  Jos.  Baker's. 

John   Commons  of   East   Marlborough   &   Mary   Smith    Daughter  of  J«« 
Smith  of  Newlin  March  30,  1S00  at  Jos.  Smith's. 

James  Maxwell  &  Tamsin  Quaintance  both  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
16,  1S00. 

Benjamin  Ford  &  Elizabeth  Martin  both  of  Chester  County  Feb.  26,  ISO! 
at  Thos.  Worth' s. 

James  Young  &  Ruth  Downing  both  of  Chester  County  March  19,  1801  at 
Tha->.  Worth's. 

John  Harry  &  Marab  Yarnall  Apr.  30,  1801. 

Jacob  Baily  &  Elizabeth  ParUer  both  of  Penmbury  June  20,  1S01  at  Franci' 
Carpenter's. 

Thomas  Wilson  &  Margaret  McKerl  both  of  Chester  County  June  24, 1801. 
Jeremiah  Baily  &  Hannah  Woodward  both  of  Chester  County  Oct.  15,  18"1 
at  Richard  Woodward's. 

John  Hopkins  &  Rachel  Cox  both  of  Chester  County  Feb.  24,  1S02. 
William  Valentine  cc  Anna  Loans  both  of  West  Bradford  Sept.  26,  1802. 
Thomas  Robinson  &  Rachel  Lewis  both  of  East  Cain  Oct.  8,  1802. 
Jesse  Mercer  0*  Hannah  Pyle  both  of  Chester  County  Oct.  14,  1S02  at  Arm  « 
House's. 

Thomas  Hickman  &  Elizabeth  Battin  both  of  West  Bradford  Oct.  28,  ISO: 
at  Marshall  Eattin's. 
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James  Kidney  &  Elizabeth  McNiel  both  of  Chester  County  Oct.  26,  1803  at 
Abraham  Marshall's. 

William  Hunting  &  Mary  Wilson  both  of  Chester  County  Dec.  20,  1S03  at 
:»arauel  Ash's. 

Charles  Toner  &  Rosanna  Logan  both  of  Newlin  March  29,  1804  at  Thos. 
Worth's. 

Joseph  Woodward  &  Edith  Harry  May  3,  1S04  at  Jacob  "Way's. 

William  Baily  A:  Phebe  "Woodward  both  of  Chester  County  May  31,  1804  at 
Richard  Woodward's. 

William  Baily  &  Rachel  Vernon  both  of  East  Marlborough  Sept.  6,  1S04  at 
Abraham  Marshall's. 

( 'harles  Scott  of  Newlin  &  Lydia  Valentine  of  West  Bradford  Sept.  13,  1804 
ai  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Jacob  Pyle  <&  Abigail  Bowman  both  of  East  Marlborough  1803. 

Levi  Passmore  of  Newlin  &  Ruth  Hayes  of  East  Marlborough  March  17, 
l.y03. 

John  Mercer  &  Letitia  Davis  March  24,  1803. 

Thomas  Stubbs  of  Middletown  and  Mary  Taylor  of  Newlin.  Chester  County 
May  5,  1803  at  J  esse  Taylor  s. 

George  Speakman  of  Newlin  and  Frances  Wollerton  of  East  Bradford  Aug. 
10,  1803. 

Samuel  Gause  &  Mary  Baily  both  of  East  Marlborough  Aug.  18,  1803  at 
Levi  Baily' s. 

Plummer  Edwards  <&  Jane  Hayes  both  of  Ease  Marlborough  Dec.  8,  1803. 

James  Barnaby  <i  Ann  White  both  of  Newlin  Sept.  8, 1803  at  Jos.  Barnard's. 

David  Taylor  of  Newlin  &  Hannah  Craig  of  East  Marlborough  Sept.  27, 

1804  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

George  Vernon  of  West  Marlborough  and  Anne  Baldwin  of  Newlin  Oct.  4, 
H04  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Nathan  Hayes  &  Ruth  Conner  both  of  East  Marlborough  Dec.  20,  1804  at 
Abraham  Marshall's. 

William  Groce  &  Ann  Patterson  both  of  West  Bradford  Jan.  24,  1S05  at 
Hannah  Roman's. 

George  Baker  <$:  Caroline  Mclver  both  of  Newlin  Feby.  18,  1805  at  Jos. 
Baker's. 

Daniel  Mercer  of  East  Marlborough  &  Susanna  Dixon  of  Kennett  Feby.  23, 
1805,  at  Abraham  Marshall's. 

Moses  Mendenhall  &  Ann  Taggart  both  of  East  Marlborough   April   18. 

1805  at  Jos.  Millers. 

James  Wright  &  Hannah  Chalfant  both  of  East  Marlborough  June  6,  1805 
at  Jos.  Miller's. 

William  Woodward,  Jr..  &  Lydia  Seeds  of  East  &  West  Bradford  June  13, 
1805  at  Thos.  Jackson's. 

John  Worth  <£  Lydia  Carpenter  both  of  East  Bradford  Aug.  15,  1S05  at 
Eph.  Buffi  ngton's. 

William  King  of  Newlin  &  Elizabeth  Parker  of  West  Bradford  Sept.  26, 
1305  at  Jos.  Miller's,  Marshalton.  Pa. 
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■  James  Nichols,  Jr.,  of  Newlin  and  Margaret  Evans  of  West  Marlboroui; 
Oct.  3,  1805  at  Jos.  Millers. 

Alexander  Wilson  of  Willistown  and  Ruth  Taylor  of  Edgmont.  Del.  Co 
Oct.  10,  1805  at  Isaac  Woodward's. 

Emmor  Moore  &  Elizabeth  Hickman  both  of  East  Bradford  Oct.  31,  IS'.' 
at  Moses  Hickman's. 

Josias  Hamilton  of  East  Marlborough  and  Ann  Lemon  of  Newlin  Nov  -1 
1805. 

George  Worth  of  West  Bradford  &  Lydia  Jefferisof  East  Bradford  Dec.  1:'. 
ISOo  at  Emmor  Jeiferis's. 

John  Thomas  of  East  Bradford  and  Elizabeth  Worthington  of  West  Brad- 
ford Feb.  13,  1806  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Abner  Megargee  &  Amy  Nickols  both  of  East  Marlborough  Feb.  20,  ISCt". 
at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Lewis  Townsend  of  West  Bradford  and  Deborah  Eachus  of  West  Wnitelarui 
March  20,  1806  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

William  Eckoff  &  Sarah  Barnard  both  of  East  Marlborough  (pen  is  run 
through  Sarah,  thus  possibly  a  mistake)  April  22,  1800  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Olof  Stromberg  of  West  Bradford  and  Abigail  Kinsey  of  East  Bradford  Mav 
1st  1806  at  Samuel  Worth's. 

James  Pennock  of  New  London  and  Mary  Thornbury  of  West  Bradford 
Aug.  27,  1806  at  Kichard  Thornbury' s. 

Joseph  Lynch  of  Kennett  and  Olivia  Lemmon  of  Newlin  Nov.  6.  1806  a!    I 
J  as.  Miller's. 

Patrick  Daugherty  &  Catharine  Dolan  both  of  East  Bradford  Nov.  11. 180*. 

Isaac  Peirce  of  Newlin  and  Lydia  Pyle  of  East  Marlborough  Nov.  17.  1806. 

William  Passmore  &  Margaret  Rodeback  both  of  Newlin  Dec.  23  1306  a: 
Jos.  Miller's. 

Cyrus  Carpenter  &  Sarah    Worthington  both  of  West   Bradford   Dec.  i'-'. 

1806  at  Jesse  Evan's,  Downington. 

Neal  Hoopes  &  Mary  Battin  both  of  West  Bradford  Jan.  22,  1807  at  Hunt 
Do  wiring's. 

James  Rourke  &  Elizabeth  Walker  both  of  West  Bradford  Feb.  20,  1807  :<'. 
Jos.  Miller's. 

Banner  Conner  &  Phebe  Rodeback  both  of  East  Marlborough  March   12. 

1807  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Thomas  Withers  of  West  Marlborough  and  Lydia  Davis  of  Sadsbury  March 
10,  1807  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Noah  Garrett  cc  Lydia  Williamson  both  of  East  Bradford  April  IS,  1807  a    ' 
Caleb  Hannum's  [?]. 

John  L.  Graves  late  of  the  State  of  Delaware  but  now  of  Chester  Count  >  & 
Mary  Howell  April  28,  1807  at  Jos.  Millers. 

Abel  Chalfant  of  East  Marlborough  and  Hannah  Chalfant  of  West  Bradford    j 
Apr.  30,  1807  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Jacob  Woodward  &  Lydia  Woodward  both  of  West  Bradford  June  17.  1807 
at  Jas.  Baldwin's,  Goshen. 
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John  Woodward  &  Elizabeth   Woodward  both  of  West  Bradford  July  16, 
l-ii)7  at  James  Woodward's. 

Miller  Walker  of  West  Marlborough  and  Mary  Marsh  of  East  Fallowfleld 
tvt  4,  1807  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Mordecai  Hall  of  Newlin  &  Mary  Pennock  of  West  Marlborough  Oct.  8, 
1S07  at  Joseph  E'ennock's. 

James  Farrell  of  West  Bradford  &  Rebekah  Myers  late  of  Newlin  Nov.  4, 
1-07  at  Jos.  England's. 
Levi  Passmore  £  Hanuah  Danberger  both  of  Newlin  Nov.  5,  1807  at  my 
I        oluce. 

James  Whitaker  of  East  Cain  &  Deborah  Pearson  of  Harford  County,  Md., 
Nov.  5,  1S07  at  Jos.  Miller's. 
John  Townsend  of  West  Chester  :md  Hannah  Warner  of  Goshen  Nov.  12, 
t  1S07  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

William  Mann  of  West   Bradford  and  Albina  Beaumont  of  West  Chester 
Nov.  24,  1S07  at  Eph.  Buffington's,  West  Chester. 

James  Wiekersham  of  East  Marlborough  and  Sarah  Barnard  of  West  Marl- 
borough Nov.  26,  1S07  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

William  Harvey  &  Mary  Woodward  both  of  West  Bradford  Dec  3,  1807  at 
my  office. 

Edward  Swayne  0<  Elizabeth  Pyle  both  of  East  Marlborough  Dec.  31,  1S07 
at  Jos.  Miller's. 
Joel  Baily  vi  Margaret  May  both  of  KennettFeb.  4, 1808  at  Joseph  Miller's. 
Enos  Newbrough  of  Pennsbury  and  Rebecca  Underwood  of  East  Marlbor- 
ough Feb.  IS.  1808  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

William  Walter  of  Kennett  and  Phebe  Mercer  of  East  Marlborough  March 
3,  1808  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Thomas  Ward  of  Newlin  and  Lydia  Baily  of  East  Marlborough  March  31, 
1808  at  Levi  Baily' s. 

Joseph  Battin  &  Ann  Marshall  both  of  West  Bradford  March  31,  180S  at 
Joshua  Marshall's. 

Hugh  Kennedy  &  Mary  Richardson  both  of  East  Marlborough  April  5, 
1S08  at  Jos.  Miller's. 

William  England,  Jr.,  &  Ruth  Carrington  both  of  West  Bradford  April  14, 
1808  at  Joseph  Baldwin's  (Sign  of  the  Boot). 

Samuel  Osbom  of  Pennsbury  and  Sarah  Pyle  of  East  Marlborough  April  28, 
1808  at  Jos.  Pyle's,  East  Marlborough. 

Joseph  Kerr  &  Elizabeth  Lemmon  both  of  Newlin  Aug.  23,  1S08  at  Jos. 
Miller's. 

John  Underwood  &  Abigail  Hector  both  of  East  Marlborough  9.  18.  1808 
at  Jos.  Miller's. 

Jonathan  McNeil  &  Rtbecca  Mires  both  of  Newlin  Nov.  30,  1803  at  Jos. 
Miller's. 

William  Girtler  &  Lydia-  Sharp  both  of  New  Garden  Dec.  22,  1S08  at  Jos. 
Miller's. 

Joseph  Woodward,  Jr..  of  West  Bradford  cSt  Elizabeth  Mendenhall  of  Penns- 
■J'iry  Ftb.  21,  1309  at  Benjamin  Way's  East  Marlborough. 
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Thomas  Worth  &  Ann  Buffington  both  of  West  Chester  March  9,  1809  at 
lvt>h.  Burlington's,  West  Chester. 

John  L.  Ingram  &  Elizabeth  Salkeld  March  16,  1809  at  Thus.  Worth's. 

John  Yearsley  of  Westtown  and  Hannah  Parry  of  Thornbury,  T>el.  County 
May  4,  1809  at  J.  Chamberlain's,  Marshalton,  Fa. 

Temple  King  of  Newlin  and  Martha  Harvey  of  West  Bradford  Jan.  11, 
1810  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Robert  Fitch  &  Hannah  Ingram  both  of  West  Bradford  Feb.  2,  1810  at 
John  Patton's. 

John  Mendenhall  of  New  Castle  County.  Del.,  and  Mary  Woodward  <; 
West  Bradford  March  1,  1810  at  Joseph  Baldwin's,  Goshen. 

Joel  Jones  of  New  Garden  and  Lydia  Harvey  of  Pennsbury  March  31.  1810 
at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

John  Ward  of  Newlin  &  Rebecca  Brown  of  Fast  Marlborough  May  1st  1810 
at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

James  Mires  of  Newlin  &  Hannah  Ingram  of  West  Bradford  March  22,  1810. 

Joel  Pyle  of  Pennsl.uiy  &  Olive  Carrington  of  Fast  Marlborough  May  31, 
1810  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

James  Walton  i  Esther  Yearsley  both  of  Westtown  Sept.  5,  1810  at  Ja>. 
Chamberlain's. 

Robert  Yearsley  of  Westtown  «i  Hannah  Yearsley  of  Birmingham  Sept.  5. 
1810  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Alban  Harvey  &  Elizabeth  Brinton  both  of  Birmingham  Nov.  22,  1810  a: 
Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

William  Garrett  A.  Sarah  Garrett  both  of  Goshen  Dec.  13,  1 810  at  Jas. 
Chamberlain's. 

Caleb  Ring  of  Birmingham,  Del.  Co.,  and  Lydia  Brinton  of  Birmingham. 
Chester  Co.,  Dec.  20,  1810  at  James  Chamberlain's. 

Jonathan  Sellers  of  West  Bradford  and  Jane  Wickersham  of  Newlin  Dec 
20,  1S10  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Joseph  Bradley  &  Hannah  Carpenter  both  of  West  Bradford  Dec.  29,  1810 
at  John  Tra villa's. 

William  Logan  &  Hannah  Pyle  both  of  East  Marlborough  Jan.  17,  1811  at 
Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Joseph  Palmer  of  East  Fallowheld  and  Esther  Leonard  of  West  Bradford 
Feby.  9,  1811. 

Jacob  Lamborn  of  Kennett  and  Sarah  Harvey  of  Birmingham  late  of  Dela- 
ware Feby.  28,  1811  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Thomas  Lamborn  &  Sarah  Stern  both  of  Kennett  May  10,  1S11  at  Jas. 
Chamberlain's. 

Joseph  Newlin  of  Kennett  and  Sarah  Taggart  of  East  Marlborough  May 
23,  1811  at  Thos.  Darlington's. 

George  Battin  of  West  Bradford  and  Kliza  Edmondson  of  Fast  Marlborough 
May  13,  1811  at  Benj.  Millers,  West  Chester. 

James  Mitchell  of  Newlin  <*  Hannah  McManemy  Aug.  9,  1811  at  J«k- 
Chamberlain's. 
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lenrj  Paxson  of  Colerain,  Lancaster  County,  &  Jane   Walter  of  Kennett 
i  k:.  10,  1S11  at  Ja.s.  Chamberlain'?. 
Joseph  Buffington  of  East  Bradford  and  Sanih  Bentley  of  Newlin  Dec.  19 

1811  at  Samuel  Clark's. 

John  Gill  &  Mary  Bowles  both  of  East  Cain  Feby.  5,  1812  at  Jas.  Cham- 
berlain's. 

IEramor  Worth  &  Rebecca  Travilla  both  of  West  Marlborough  Feby.  6, 1312 
at  her  Pother's  Jonathan  Travilla's. 
Thomas  Suplee  of  Blockley  &  Lydia  Baker  of  West  Marlborough  March  5, 

1812  at  Marshalton,  Pa. 

Joshua  Barrett  &  Phebe  Barrack  both  of  East  Marlborough  May  14,  1812 
it  Je.vse  Buffi  ngtou's. 

John  Hirons,  Jr. ,  late  of  Delaware  State  b;:t  now  on  a  Select  Travelling 
party  and  Ann  F.  Gilpin  Sept.  S,  1812  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Edward  Home  of  Lower  Darby  and  Susan  Phipps  of  West  Marlborough 
Dec.  10.  1812  at  her  Father's  Elisha  Phipps. 

Benjamin  Wright  &  Susanna  Eavenson  both  of  East  Bradford  Dec.  24,  1810 
at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

William  Mires  of  Newliu  and  Alice  Ingram  of  West  Bradford  Dec.  24. 1810 
at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Thomas  Burridge  &  Mary  Howell  both  of  Westtown  Dec.  31.  1812  at  Jas. 
<  hamberla in's. 

Joseph  Young  &  Mary  Carrington  both  of  West  Bradford  Jan.  7,  1813  at 
Rachel  Woodward's. 

John  Hiddleson  &  Mary  Pim  both  of  East  Cain  Jan.  13.  1813  at  John 
Michener's. 

Caleb  Dil worth  of  Fast  Bradford  &  Eliza  Wollertou  of  West  Chester  Jan. 
14,  1813. 

William  Harry  &  Hannah  Monks  both  of  West  Bradford  Jan.  23,  1813  at 
Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Stewart  Simpson  &  Elizabeth  Shearer  both  of  East  Cain  March  27,  1813  at 
Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Jesse  Way  of  East  Bradford  and  Mary  Robinson  of  Birmingham  April  4. 

1813  at  Jas.  Chamberlain's. 
William  Hall  of  Goshen  and  Hannah  Baker  of  Pennsbury  June  6.  1813  at 

Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Samuel  Carlile  &  Sarah  Withers  both  of  Birmingham  June  6.  1813  at  Jas. 
1  harnberlain's. 

Thos.  Gray  &  Elizabeth  Valentine  both  of  West  Bradford  Aug.  18.  1813  at 
Jas.  Chamberlain's. 

Note. — The  greater  number  of  the  foregoing  marriages  were  solemnized  at 
the  village  tavern,  Marshallton.  Abraham  Marshall,  Joseph  Miller  and 
James  Chamberlain  were .  successive  landlord^  at  the  "Centre  House." 
Thomas  Worth's  tavern  was  on  the  Strasburg  Road,  in  East  Fallowfield. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   CHESTER  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Paper  Read  11  Mo.,  15,  1906,  by  Gilbert  Cope  upon 

Jacob  Taylor,  Almanac  Maker. 

Respecting  the  birthplace  and  early  years  of  this  quiet 
and  unassuming  but  useful  citizen  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  first  third  of  the  18th  century,  but  little  seems  to  be 
known.  That  he  was  the  soli  of  John  Taylor  is  admitted, 
and  that  the  latter  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  England . 
finds  some  supporting  evidence.  Thomas  Callowhill,  a 
purchaser  of  land  from,  and  subsequently  the  father-in-law 
of  William  Penn,  prepared  a  letter  of  instructions  to  John 
Taylour  to  take  up  and  have  the  management  of  his  lau  i 
and  city  lots.     He  commences  thus  : 

"  When  it  shall  please  god  thou  Arive  at  pensilvaui ,: 
Aply  thy  self  to  William  Pen,  Governor,  or  to  his  deputy 
in  his  Absence,  &  procure  to  be  sett  out  my  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  Akers  of  Land,  or  soe  much  of  it  as  is  not 
already  taken  up  for  me  by  Michael  Huff  &  Philip  Russell: 
which  5000  Akers  of  Land  I  Expect  shall  be  layed  out  to- 
gether as  a  Towneship  accomodated  with  a  navigable  River 
&  convenient  harbour,  according  to  concessions  &  agree- 
ments made  with  William  Pen." 

A  house  was  to  be  built  upon  the  lot  on  the  first  street  in 
the  city,  in  which  John  Taylor  might  dwell  one  year  with- 
out rent;  after  which  it  might  be  leased  with  one  acre  of 
ground  for  a  term  of  years,  at  forty  shillings  per  annum,  or 
more,  as  the  country  might  afford.  "  But  if  thy  daugh't:' 
marry,  &  thou  see  good  to  settle  them  on  it,  they  shall 
hould  it  at  thirty  shillings  ^  yeare." 

Thi3  document,  without  date,  was  probably  written  in 
1084,  as  it  mentions  a  report  that  William  Penn  was  about 
to  return  to  England. 

(10) 
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In  the  Friends'  records  in  Philadelphia  we  find  a  memo- 
randum of  a  certificate  from  Kineton  Meeting  in  Wiltshire, 
for  John  Taylor  and  Daniel  Osborn,  dated  13th  of  5th 
month  (July)  1684  :  also  of  a  certificate  for  John  Taylor 
from  the  Parishioners  of  Aldrington  in  the  same  county, 
dated  17th  July  1684. 

The  next  document  of  importance  is  a  lease  dated  the 
"Tenth  day  of  the  First  month,  1684  [1685,  N.  S.],  Be- 
tween Christopher  Taylor  of  Tinnicum  Island  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsilvania,  Piegister  Generall,  of  the  one  part, 
And  John  Taylor  of  the  same,  Gardener,  of  the  other  pV 
by  which  the  former  leased  to  the  latter,  for  five  years, 
three  acres  of  cleared  land,  with  "  one  Logge  house  wherein 
the  said  Christopher  Teacheth  school  at  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof,  wth  the  Lento  [lean-to]  unto  it  adjoining,"  upon  the 
Island  of  Tinnicum. 

It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  said  John  Taylor,  his 
wife  and  family,  servants  and  assigns,  should  continue  to 
dwell  in  the  log  house  called  the  Warehouse,  where  they 
then  were,  until  Christopher  Taylor  could  conveniently 
clear  and  leave  the  house  so  demised,  or  another  "  Losrge 
house  not  hereby  Demised,  wth  the  Lento  Adjoining  to  it, 

wherein  the  said  Christopher  Taylor  now  liveth  ; 

which  first  the  said  Christopher  can  wth  conveniency  spare." 

No  relationship  is  known  or  supposed  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  as  Christopher  Taylor  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  though  he  had  been  the  principal  of  a 
Friends'  school  in  Essex  before  coming  to  Pennsylvania. 
His  death  occurred  in  the  4th  month,  June,  1G86. 

While  the  family  resided  upon  Tinicum  John  Taylor's 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  on  the  11th  of  1st  month 
16S5/6,  at  the  house  of  John  Simcock,  in  Ridlev,  to  Huah 
uurborow,  a  native  of  Somersetshire  ;  her  father  being  one 
of  those  appointed  by  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  to  inquire 
into  his  clearness  from  other  women.  It  is  not  known  that 
there  were  other  children  except  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
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The  time  of  John  Taylor's  death  is  not  ascertained  but  \\ 
probably  occurred  before  the  family  removed  to  Thornbury 
Township,  some  twelve  miles  N.  W.  from  Tinicum.  Hero 
they  were  members  of  Concord  Meeting.  At  the  monthly 
meeting  held  14th  of  9th  month  1687  it  was  ordered  "that 
all  friends  belonging  to  this  meeting  shall  bring  in  their 
Sertificats  or  verble  testimony  of  friends  y*  Live  here,  of 
their  good  Lives  and  conversations  in  Old  ingland,  to  tin 
next  monthly  meeting."  Accordingly,  10  Mo.  12th  1087, 
"  Hugh  Durbrow  &  John  Taylor's  family,  of  thornbry,  giv< 
in  their  sertificates  to  this  meeting,  which  signifis  of  their 
good  behaviour. " 

In  the  Register's  oflice,  Philadelphia,  is  an  administra- 
tion bond,  dated  7th  of  7  Mo.  1GSS,  signed  by  Hannah 
Tailor  of  Thornbury,  widow  and  administratrix  of  John 
Taylor,  Daniel  Osborne  and  Hugh  Durborow.  Some  rela- 
tionship is  suspected  between  the  Taylors  and  Daniel 
Osborne,*  who  owned  land  in  Thornbury.  Hugh  Dur- 
borow purchased  one  hundred  acres  there  from  Thomas 
Bradford,  by  deed  dated  1st  Mo.  1st  1692,  but  had  prob- 
ably removed  before  that  time  with  his  family  to  Philadel- 
phia, where,  os  if  in  fulfilment  of  Thomas  Cailowhill's  pro- 
posal, he  lived  on  property  of  the  latter.  Isaac  Taylor, 
writing  to  James  Logan,  then  in  England,  5  Mo.  20.  171  J. 
says,  "  Brother  Durborow  Remembers  his  kind  Love  to 
thee  and  Desires  thee  to  procure  of  Tho  :  Callowhill  a 
longer  Lease  for  him  of  the  Lott  he  hath  built  on,  or  to  De- 
sire Tho  :  Callowhill  to  Impower  some  person  here  to  sell  it 
to  him  for  ever." 

Isaac  Taylor  married  in  1094  Martha  Roman,  and  ir. 
1697  purchased  Hugh  Durborow's  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  Thornbury.  About  1701  he  was  appointed  deputy 
surveyor  for  Chester  County,  in  which  office  he  continued 

•Since  the  above  was  written  an  examination  of  the  register  of  the  ftarUh 
of  Alderton  in  Wiltshire  reveals  the  marriage  of  John  Tayllor  and  Hannah 

Osbourne,  6  June  1664. 
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until  his  death  in  1728.  Ho  was  also  a  physician,  and  at 
different  times  a  member  of  Assembly.  His  son  John  suc- 
ceeded him  as  deputy  surveyor  and  physician,  and  estab- 
lished Sarum  Forge,  at  the  present  site  of  Glen  Mills  Sta- 
tion, beside  tilling  the  office  of  sheriff  for  ten  years  and 
representing  his  county  in  the  Assembly  several  terms. 

ft  was  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  his 
History  of  Delaware  County,  that  Isaac  and  Jacob  Taylor 
received  their  mathematical  knowledge  from  attendance  at 
the  school  of  Christopher  Taylor,  who  was  probably  second 
to  none  in  the  colony  in  point  of  scholarship. 

Edward  Penington,  a  half  brother  to  William  Penn's 
first  wife,  came  over  in  1698  with  a  commission  as  Surveyor 
General,  but  his  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  Jan.  10, 
1701-2,  whereupon  the  Commissioners  of  Property  made 
the  tbllov  ing  minute: 

"  It  having  pleased  God  to  remove  our  Surveyor  Gen11, 
Edwd  Penington,  by  Death  on  the  10th  of  tins  Instant,  The 
Comrais"  to  whose  care  the  said  Office  is  Committed  by  the 
Prop"  Commission,  think  fitt  to  take  the  disposall  thereof 
into  their  Consideration,  And  having  duely  weighed  the 
Prop"  affairs  of  Property  in  this  Province  and  Territories, 
as  they  now  stand  in  Relation  to  that  Act  of  Assembly 
passed  at  New  Castle  and  Confirmed  at  Phiiaa,  commonly 
called  the  Law  of  Property,  and  especially  in  respect  to 
Resurveys  Ordered  by  the  said  Act ;  and  having  also  Con- 
sidered the  Uneasiness  and  Complaints  of  the  People  upon 
ace1  of  the  Fees  and  Charges  of  that  Office  which  has  very 
much  retarded  the  Progress  of  Resurveys  being  made  by 
the  People,  and  Several  of  the  Deputy  Surveyors  having 
Remonstrated  to  the  Commiss"  That  the  said  Office  is  of  no 
great  Service  to  the  People  seeing  it  may  be  managed  with- 
out any  such  Officer,  and  with  no  less  Safety  to  both  them 
and  the  Propry,  It  is  thought  titt  to  order  that  unless  the 
I'ropT  himself  shall  see  cause  to  appoint  a  Surveyor  GenI! 
Irom  England,  or  till  his  pleasure  be  further  known  herein, 
I  here  shall  be  uo  such  Officer  appointed. 
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"  That  in  the  Mean  time  the  said  Office  with  all  the  Books, 
records,  Warts  and  papers  belonging  thereunto,  shall  l„ 
taken  into  the  Commrs  hands  and  remain  Under  their  Care, 
and  that  the  Seery  shall  Chiefly  Superintend  the  same  with 
the  assistance  of  an  able,  fitt  hand,,  well  skilled  in  Surveying 

"  That  Jacob  Taylor,  now  concerned  in  a  school  a; 
Abington,  be  invited  to  take  the  management  of  the  said 
ofhee  under  the  Secry  or  other  Commissrs  upon  him.'*' 

At  a  session  of  the  Commissioners  at  Philadelphia,  4th  of 
8  Mo.  1703:  -'This  Day  agieed  by  all  the  Coram"  with 
Jacob  Taylor  that  he  shall  have  £70  Certain  for  his  yearly 
Sallary,  he  finding  himself  in  all  necessaries  and  thai 
James  Logan  take  care  as  Sec^"  that  he  be  duely  paid  the 
same  Out  of  the  Survey"  office  and  when  the  money  is 
detained  in  the  several  survey"  hands  for  their  work  don*. 
On  the  Proprys  account  &  what  is  not  paid  into  the  office 
that  then  the  sd  James  Logan  as  Recr  who  Ought  to  pav 
the  Survey"  for  their  said  work  shall  out  of  the  Prop'y's 
Effects  make  Good  the  said  Sum  to  the  said  Jacob.  Also 
that  a  commission  be  granted  To  the  said  Jacob  Taylor  to 
make  his  works  in  his  office  the  more  authentick." 

11  Mo.  26,  1706-7  :  "  The  Board  Taking  into  Consid*  the 
disposal  of  the  Survr  Gen1*  office  upon  a  full  Considn  of  the 
Circumstances  of  the  said  Office  and  the  Ability  of  Jacob 
Taylor  formerly  reviser  ot  the  same  think  fit  to  appoint  the 
said  Jacob  Survr  Gener1  of  the  sd  Province  &  Countys  of 
New  Castle  Kent  and  Sussex  And  tis  Ordered  that  a  Com- 
mission be  accordingly  Granted  to  him  for  the  same  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  takeing  Security  to  the  Propry  of  him- 
self, the  Secry  James  Logan  &  his  Brother  Israel  [Isaac] 
Taylor  who  offer  themselves  to  that  Purpose  for  the  said 
Jacob's  Just  discharge  of  the  Trust  reposed  in  him  in  the 
sum  of  £500." 


Know  all  men  that   I   freely  give  unto  my  ffriend  Ja  : 
Taylor  my  Globes  and   my  Chime  of  Bells  to   have  to  his 
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own  use  during  his  life  so  that  they  be  called  my  son 
Thomases  And  upon  condition  that  at  the  death  of  my  said 
ffriend  Taylor  they  revert  and  be  to  the  use  of  my  son  Tho  : 
ffairman  his  heirs  Executo"  or  administrators.  In  witness 
I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  12th  day  of  December 
1710.  Tho  ffajb?jan. 


No  evidence  has  been  observed  to  indicate  matrimonial 
intentions  on  the  part  of  Jacob  Taylor.  He  appears  to 
have  made  his  home  for  some  time  with  James  Steel,  Wil- 
liam Penn's  Receiver  General  of  Quit  Rents,  &c.  A  war- 
rant for  400  acres  of  land  was  granted  to  them  jointly, 
Dec.  10,  1719,  and  on  the  31st  of  3d  Mo.  1722  Jacob  as- 
signed his  interest  therein  to  James  in  "  full  satisfaction  for 
Diet  House  rent  and  of  all  other  accounts  and  demands 
whatsoever."  A  note  to  him  from  Thomas  Noxon  of  St. 
Georges  Hundred,  New  Castle  County,  dated  Nov.  8,  1733, 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Jacob  Taylor  at  Mr.  James  Steel's  in 
Philadelphia.  Benjamin  Eastburn  was  commissioned  his 
successor  a  few  days  before  this  last  date,  and  Jacob  soon 
after  retired  to  the  home  of  his  nephew,  John  Taylor,  in 
Thornbury,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 


It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  several  of  his  papers  have  been 
preserved  by  falling  into  the  large  collection  of  his  brother 
and  nephew  which   have   mostly   found   their   way  to  the 

(Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  extracts  from 
his  letters  to  his  brother  may  be  interesting  as  throwing 
light  on  his  personality. 

Philadelphia,  June  23,  1713:  "  I  was  some  time  agoe 
Reflecting  my  not  having  wrote  thee  anything  for  so  long 
a  time  for  tho  :  nothing  of  business  or  news  gave  motion  to 
my  pen  yet  fraternal  Love  would  had  not  the  waiting  for 
Jo:  Pennock's  warrant  and  some  others  Procrastinated  my 
writing  for  some  time,  since  which  of  late  no  opportunity 
of  sending   has  offer'd.     I   have   indeed   been  pretty  often 


*m 
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out  o(  town  with  such  as  buy  Land  or  rather  Swamps  in 
the  neighbouring  parts,  yet  coining  home  always  every 
night  I  have  heard  of  none  much  discommoded  in  waiting 
on  the  office." 

Feb.  26,  1717  :  "The  chief  obstacles  which  from  time  to 
time  hinder  my  coming  down  have  been  my  frequent  Job- 
bing in  the  woods  Especially  in  the  Great  Swamps  over 
against  League  Island  and  Gloucester,  and  indeed  I  am  yet 
as  far  from  any  Leisure  as  ever 

I  have  lately  Resolved  to  write  to  thee  often  for  I  haw 
observed  there  are  frequent  opportunities  of  sending  had  1 
but  a  letter  ready  writ,  but  very  seldom  time  to  write  while 
a  messenger  stays,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  our  small 
conversation  by  letters.  Thy  Loving  br. 

Jacob  Taylor. 

Dec.  8.  S,  1714:  "I  Removed  my  Office  and  Lodging 
Yesterday  to  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  Walnut  Street 
directly  over  against  the  backward  part  of  James  Logan'? 
House  (he  is  to  be  married  next  5th  day)." 

Oct.  18,  1716  :  "  I  have  not  yet  recovered  health  any- 
thing well  &  have  this  week  been  troubled  with  sore  eye?. 
but  what  signifies  talking  of  small  afflictions  since  we  know 
they'll  have  an  end.  I  hope  thou  and  cousin  John  will  be 
careful  of  the  cold  ;  the  present  season  seems  to  me  to  have 
a  morbific  malignity  in  the  cold  air." 

While  Jacob  Taylor  was  probably  considered  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  the  writer  has  not  noticed  any  evi- 
dence of  his  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  T  Benjamin  Eastburn 
of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  Gent  am  held  and  firm!} 
bound  unto  Jacob  Taylor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
Gent  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  lawful  money  ol 
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Pennsylvania  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Jacob  Taylor  01  his 
assigns  To  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  I 
do  oblige  my  self  firmly  by  these  presents  sealed  with  my 
seal  dated  the   thirtieth  day  of  October  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second  of  Great  Britain 
&c  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  Annoq  Dom  1733. 
Whereas  John  Penn,   Thomas  Penn,  &  Richard  Penn 
Esqrs  true   and  absolute   Proprietarys  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  counties  of  New  Castle  Kent  and  Sussex 
on  Delaware,  have  by  their  commission  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  said  Province  bearing  date  the  twenty  ninth  day  of 
October    1733    constituted    the  above  bounden  Benjamin 
Eastburn  Surveyor  General  of  the  said  Province  &  Counties, 
Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  said 
Benjamin  Eastburn  shall  duly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to 
the  above  mentioned  Jacob  Taylor  or  his  order  during  the 
continuance  of  his  natural  life  (provided  the  above  men- 
tioned commission  shall  be  so  long  in  force)  one  full  tenth 
part  of  the  fees  arising  from  the  sd  office  of  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral by  Quarterly  payments  the  first  Payment  to  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  February  next  ensuing  then  this  obliga- 
tion to  be  void  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue 

Benja  Eastburn  (Seal) 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

John  Georges 
John  Shewbart 
Copy  of  a  bond  given  by  the  Proprietary  into  my  hands 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Jacob  Taylor. 

Exam'd  $  JameSteel. 


There  is  evidence  amongst  the  papers  of  Jacob  Taylor  to 
show  that  Benjamin  Eastburn  was  not  prompt  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  obligations  to  his  predecessor. 

The  first  notice  of  Jacob  Taylor's  almanac  observed  by 
the  writer  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  James  Logan  to 
William  Penn,  dated  Philadelphia,  7th  of  3d,  1702,  in 
which  he  savs: 


• 
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"We  are  well  provided  with  surveyors  in  Bucks  ano 
Chester,  but  in  Philadelphia  we  are  most  at  a  loss,  for  a 
reason  I  shall  give  elsewhere.  Edward  Penington's  decease, 
of  the  smallpox,  of  which  I  suppose  thou  hast  heard  by  Is. 
Norris,  cast  us  much  back.  The  disposal  of  that  office  thou 
wilt  see  at  large  by  a  copy  of  our  minutes  on  that  head 
which  accompanies  this,  with  others  of  the  same  book. 
Because  of  Isaac  Norris's  letter  I  say  no  more.  Jac.  Taylor, 
the  young  man  there  mentioned  who  has  wrote  a  pretty 
almanac  for  this  year,  one  of  which  comes  enclosed,  has 
also  had  the  same  distemper,  now  greatly  reigning  among.-- 
us,  but  is  very  well  recovered,  which  has  been  a  second 
hindrance." 



Philadelphia  29th  8hr  1739. 

Mr.  Bradford 

As  you  are  the  Printer  of  Jacob  Taylor's  Almanack  you 
are  a  fit  person  for  me  to  communicate  a  thought  to  that  I 
lately  had  while  I  was  perusing  several  of  Jacob's  Alma- 
nacks to  find  out  a  remark  I  had  formerly  seen  in  one  o; 
them.  That  which  I  first  look'd  over  was  for  the  year 
1737  wherein  are  mauy  scraps  of  Wit  and  Learning.  Tbe 
thought  I  have  to  impart  is  to  publish  an  Enchiridion  that 
shall  contain  a  collection  from  his  almanacks  for  sornf 
number  of  years  past ;  of  Poetry,  pieces  of  History  an<! 
useful  Observations  of  divers  kinds  with  some  of  his  Pre- 
faces and  Chronologies  ;  which  would  afford  good  Enter- 
tainment to  curious  Readers  and  be  serviceable  to  all  sort? 
I  think  the  collecting  would  not  be  difficult  and  that  such 
a  collection  would  sell.  If  you  think  as  I  do  I  should  be 
well  pleased  with  your  going  about  it. 

Your  Friend 


J.  Breintnall. 


Perhaps  Jacob's  consent  &) 
assistance  should  be  ask'd) 


I 
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Phila*  Novr  4*  1741 

Please  to  accept  these  observations  I  made  here  of  y* 
Transits  of  %  &  ?  behind  the  moon  which  you  had  fore- 
told in  your  Almanack  and  if  you  think  fitt  you  may  insert 
them  in  your  next  from 

Yours 

Thos  Godfrey. 

March  10h  17!fi\l 

[Here  follow  the  various  data.] 

These  observations  were  taken  with  about  12  ft  Tele- 
scope. 


Philadelphia  Nov.  11,  1741 
Mr  Taylor 

Your  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  deceased  father 
Aquila  Rose  embolden  me  to  intrude  a  few  lines  on  you 
and  to  make  a  small  present  of  an  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
Poems  which  I  have  printed  by  leave  of  my  kind  master 
Mr  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  lament  much  that  those  who 
borrowed  his  manuscript  Works  of  my  Mother,  deceased, 
should  be  so  ungenerous  and  forget  to  return  them  to  his 
son.  This  collection  is  so  small,  that  I  was  almost  asham'd 
to  publish  it;  but,  as  it  is,  I  hope  it  may  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  I  shall  have  done  a  dutiful  son's 
Endeavor  to  survive  his  Father's  name  whose  Wit  was  so 
much  admir'd  by  those  of  sense  and  Judgment. 

Sir  I'm  become  Intercessor  to  you  for  my  younger 
Apprentices  ;  They  are  much  necessiated  for  want  of  Yearly 
verses  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Brientnall,  their  former  Bard,  is  now  so 
fatigued  with  business,  that  he  can't  perform  his  usual 
Kindnesses  that  way.  They  know  that  you're  in  years  and 
the  muse  may  not  be  so  free  as  formerly  ;  but  promise,  if 
you'll  be  so  favourable  to  comply  this  once,  they'll  trouble 
you  no  more  hereafter. 
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I  have  made  bold  to  set  the  Theme  of  the  following 
Heads  of  Articles  of  News :  No  doubt  you  have  read  the 
Articles  they  refer  to  ;  or  if  not,  any  subject  you  may  think 
proper.  You  will  see  the  method  heretofore  used  by  the 
inclosed. 

The  Heads  are  as  follows,  to  wit. 

1  The  Death  of  the  Czarina,  2  the  Joy  Russia  express'd 
in  their  Regent  the  Duke  of  Courland  ;  and  its  sudden 
Changes,  in  a  few  days  on  his  Downfall.  3  The  critical 
Situation  of  affairs  in  Europe  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  Emperor.  4  The  King  of  Prussia's  sudden  march  to 
take  possession  of  Silesia  after  his  death.  5  The  Reestab- 
lishment  of  the  fortifications  at  Dunkirk.  The  French's 
squadron  of  Observation,  in  the  American  seas,  returning 
Home  without  success,  for  want  of  provisions,  in  a  distress!d 
condition.  6  Their  Distress  in  Politicks,  in  the  Present 
Conjucture.  7  Vernons  Actions  and  Bravery  in  Demolish- 
ing the  Forts,  &c.  at  Carthagena.  8  The  Raising  the  Siege 
of  that  Place,  the  season  being  against  us,  &c. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  may  think  of  and  I  have 
omitted,  please  to  insert  it. 

Be  so  good  to  let  them  know  by  a  few  lines  to  me  whether 
you'll  comply  with  their  Request. 

I  am  your  young  Friend  and  Humble  Servant 

Joseph  Rose 

direct  to  me  at 
Mr  Benja  Franklin's. 
J.  R. 


Philadu  Feb^  the  7  th  1742-3. 
My  Friend 

Jacob  Taylor 

My  Father  Ordered  me  to  acquaint  thee  that  about  this 

time  two  years  (I  think)  he  sent  thee  a  small  Mathematical 

Piece  of  his,  and  as  he  has  never  yet  heard  whether  thou 

hadst  rec'd   it,  is  Doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  delivered 
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thee,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  a  line  from 
thyself. 

I  am  with  respect  Thy  sincere  Friend 

Will*  Logan 


Philada  July  10th  1743 
Worthy  Friend 

In  our  last  conversation  you  were  pleased  to  mention  a 
design  you  had  of  exposing  the  folly  of  those  who  spend 
their  time  and  perplex  their  Branes  about  Trifles  that  are 
of  no  manner  of  use  in  Life  but  that  you  fear'd  such  a  per- 
formance would  encourage  a  worse  set  of  mortals  who  are 
forever  declaiming  against  all  kind  of  learning  but  were 
you  at  the  same  time  that  you  expose  the  folly  of  the  for- 
mer heartily  to  chastise  the  latter  for  their  Ignorance  I  can- 
not see  the  least  danger  of  what  you  fear. 

As  to  filling  the  Blanks  in  your  Almanack,  wth  submis- 
sion to  your  Judgment  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  will 
relish  better  with  nine  tenth  oi  your  Readers  than  things 
strange  and  uncommon  and  on  a  supposition  that  I  am 
right  I  have  transcribed  a  Paragraph  out  of  a  curious  piece 
published  last  year  by  Henry  Laker  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  Entitled  the  Microscope  made  easy.  I  have  seen 
says  he  very  lately  near  Durham  Yard  in  the  Strand  and 
examined  with  my  microscope  a  chaise  made  by  one  Mr 
Boveriek  a  watchmaker  having  four  wheels  with  all  the 
proper  apparatus  belonging  to  them,  turning  readily  on 
their  axles  together  with  a  man  sitting  in  the  Chaise  all 
formed  of  Ivory  and  drawn  along  by  a  Flea  without  any 
seeming  difficulty.  I  weighed  it  with  the  greatest  care  I 
was  able  and  iound  the  chaise  man  and  Flea  were  barely 
equal  to  a  single  grain.  I  weighed  also  at  the  same  time 
and  place  a  Brass  chain  made  by  the  same  hand  about  2 
Inches  lom>;  containing  two  hundred  links  with  a  Hook  at 
one  end  and  a  Padlock  &  a  Key  at  the  other  and.  found  it 
less  than  the  third  part  of  a  Grain. 
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I  make  no  doubt  but  some  people  notwithstanding  Mr 
Baker's  reputation  will  cry  out  it  cannot  be  true,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  be  done  but  those  who  are  ever  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  method  these  workmen  take  in  performing  these 
surprising  works  of  art  will  make  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  above  relation. 

Since  I  am  got  in  ye  humour  of  writing  I  will  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  a  passage  out  of  Mr  Roll  ill's  Ancient  His- 
tory Vol  1st  Page  40  &  47,  where  giving  an  account  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Egyptians  he  says  it  was  a  consolation 
among  the  heathens  to  a  dying  man  to  leave  a  good  name 
behind  him  and  they  imagin'd  that  this  is  the  only  blessing 
of  which  death  cannot  deprive  us  But  the  Egyptians  says 
he  would  not  suffer  praise  to  be  bestowed  indiscriminately 
on  all  Dead  Persons.  This  honour  was  to  be  obtained  only 
from  the  publick  voice:  as  soon  as  a  man  was  dead  he  was 
brought  to  his  trial  the  publick  accuser  was  heard,  if  he 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life  his  memory  was 
condemn'd  and  he  was  deprived  of  Burial  But  if  he  was 
not  convicted  of  any  crime  he  was  interred  in  an  honour- 
able manner  then  the  people  shouted  and  bestowed  the 
highest  praises  on  the  Deceased  in  which  no  mention  was 
made  of  his  birth,  he  was  only  praised  for  having  cultivated 
piety  towards  the  Gods,  Justice  towards  men  gentleness, 
modesty,  moderation  and  all  ye  other  virtues  which  consti- 
tute the  good  man. 

This  story  as  delivered  by  Mr  Rollin  is  pretty  long  and 
is  as  he  says  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  to 
be  found  in  ancient  History.  I  have  given  you  the  sub- 
stance of  it  or  rather  just  put  you  in  mind  of  it. you  will 
Judge  whether  it  be  so  much  worth  your  notice  as  to  turn 
to  it  for  my  part  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  be 
more  entertaining  to  the  greatest  part  of  your  Readers 

Wast  it  to  be  put  into  good  verse,  and  introduced  in  a 
proper  manner,  a  Task  that  you  are  every  way  equal  to,  I 
fancy  sir  that  I  have  by  this  time  tir'd  your  patience  surli- 
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eiently.     I  therefore  conclude  with  hearty  wishes  for  your 
wellfare  and  that  I  am  sincerely 

your  Friend 

Nicno: Scull 
(To  Jacob  Taylor  to  be  left  at  the 
house  of  John  Taylor  Esqr.) 


Uncle  Jacob 

Your  Almanacks  will  not  be  out  before  ye  fair.  Warner 
has  promised  to  send  G  dozen  down  directly  after  Wm 
Parson's  Letter  is  Inclos'd 

I  am  your  Loving  cousin 

Isaac  Taylor 
NovemtS  12th  174.3 


Stenton  DecemV  20th  1743 
Dear  Jacob 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  seen  thee  since  I  was  visited 
first  with  ye  Palsey  near  five  years  since,  which  gave  me 
this  uncommon  stiffness  in  my  hand  but  I  think  next 
spring  will  be  four  years  since  I  gave  Ja:  Steel  one  of  ye 
first  part  of  ye  inclosed  printed  pieces  not  doubting  but  it 
would  give  thee  some  little  diversion  in  either  the  first  part 
on  generation  or  in  ye  2d  on  Optics  &  I  now  send  thee  ye 
same  again  with  a  third  piece  which  I  rather  expect  will 
raise  thy  wonder  than  thy  approbation,  for  it  does  mine 
already,  and  I  think  we  differ  not  much  in  age  (thou  has 
mine  noted  at  ye  latter  end  of  ye  first  part  of  Optics)  to  see 
when  I  was  once  set  in  for  it  to  what  a  length  I  carried 
those  inquiries  in  ye  year  173S,  after  I  had  my  spirits  thor- 
oughly roused  by  those  troublesome  affairs  of  Governm*  wtt 
Maryld  and  by  our  present  Gov"  arrival  had  happily  got  a 
Release  but  now  after  5  years  more  being  got  into  my  70th 
J  find  myself  so  exceedingly  altered  that  I  can  scarce  under- 
stand those  deep  calculations  tho  all  done  that  year  before 
I  was  visited  without  any  assistance  whatever  and  at  present 
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divert  myself  principally  wth  reading  as  I  have  lately  done 
all  the  classical  Latin  Poets  but  amongst  my  diversions  1 
assure  thee  thy  Almanacks  afford  me  not  a  little  as  well  on 
ace1  of  thy  very  Judicious  verses  as  by  the  planets  places 
and  the  moon's  rising  &c,  therefore  I  am  in  hopes  (tho  I 
have  not  yet  inquired)  that  thou  obliges  us  with  another 
this  year. 

As  I  am  lame  thou  knows  and  now  grown  very  feeble  I 
can  but  very  rarely  visit  Philadia  were  it  otherwise  thy  dis- 
tance from  hence  should  not  I  assure  thee  prevent  me  of  y- 
pleasure  of  one  other  sight  of  my  old  friend,  thyself,  their 
number  being  now  so  exceedingly  reduced  and  I  never 
forget  such  but  more  especially  those  of  such  worth  as  I  well 
know  thine  to  be  and  I  would  account  it  a  very  great  obli- 
gation to  be  favoured  by  a  visit  from  thee,  in  which  I  hope 
thou  would  find  some  entertainment  from  the  company  of 
thy  old  affectionate  friend  J  Logan 

Since  ye  above  I  have  got  thy  new  Almanack  and  I  wish 
thou  wouldst  inform  me  where  thou  pick't  up  that  ridiculous 
story  of  the  Tyrant  iLmilius  Censorinus  &  ye  ingenious  vil- 
lain (as  thou  calls  him)  Paterculus  ;  if  from  Plutarchs  Par- 
allels the  parallels  there  to  ye  other  more  credible  stories 
are  generally  accounted  Greek  fictions  &  tho  they  may  do 
for  an  almanack  they  are  unworthy  of  thine.  I  like  thy  last 
invectives  against  lies  which  prevail  most  exceedingly  much 
better  than  thy  collections  of  stories  in  thy  last. 

Janfy  27th  This  was  wrote  in  December  and  has  lain  on 
my  table  ever  since  we  have  now  the  Entertainment  of  a 
comet  of  which  I  cannot  yet  form  any  Judgm*  I  beg  thee 
come  visit  thy  old  friends  and  bring  with  thee  ye  inclosed 
again  to  be  communicated  to  an  ingenious  Mathematician 
in  Virginia  who  having  seen  ye  first  part  on  Optics  wrote 
me  a  civil  letter  on  ye  whole.  J.  L. 

(To  Jacob  Taylor  at  his  kinsmans 
John  Taylors  in  Chester  County.) 
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Philadelphia  Dec.  20th  1743 

Friend  Jacob 

Yours  of  the  7th  past  I  received  ;  but  your  Almanack  was 
not  then  finished  and  your  cousin  has  not  been  here  since. 
You  will  herewith  receive  a  Copy  of  each  of  the  Almanacks 
published  here  beside  your  own  (except  one  which  is  in 
high  Dutch  and  only  copied  from  Birkett)  no  less  than  nine, 
too  many  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  ;  and  among  them  two 
sorts  of  Birketts,  one  printed  by  me,  the  other  by  Win  Brad- 
ford ;  What  difference  is  between  them  I  know  not,  not 
having  examined  them.  I  printed  only  two  thousand  of 
yours  and  am  very  much  afraid  shall  not  be  able  to  dispose 
of  'em  all  having  at  least  seven  hundred  yet  by  me.  I 
should  have  wrote  to  you  before  but  was  unwilling,  till  I 
could  send  you  one  of  each  of  the  Almanacks  as  above 

I  have  not  to  add  but  my  Respects  to  your  nephew  & 
spouse,  I  remain 

Your  real  Friend  &c 

Isaiah  Warner 
(For  Jacob  Taylor  living  at  Sarum  forge.) 


(Isaiah  Warner  died,  or  was  buried,   October  11,  1744. 
He  was  the  son  of  Swen  and  Esther  Warner.) 


Mr  Taylor 

Mr  Warner  being  now  dead  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
quest the  favour  of  the  copy  of  your  Almanack  for  1745, 
And  I  will  allow  you  as  much  as  any  body  else  I  would 
beg  an  answer  f  Mr  David  Harry  who  will  agree  with  you 
for  it  in  my  Pvoom 

I  am  Sr  your  Fid  &  Serv* 

Wu  Bradford 

PMlada  Octo  m  1745  \17U~\- 
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(To  Mr  Jacob  Taylor  in  Chester  County.) 
Mr  Taylor 

I  have  since  I  came  to  Town  communicated  to  Mr  Vv'n 
Bradford,  the  bargain  I  made  with  you  for  the  copy  of  your 
Almanack  for  the  year  ensuing,  to  which  he  seems  satisfied 
but  observes  the  season  to  be  far  spent  &  that  if  the  Copy 
be  not  very  soon  ready  several  advantagous  opportunities  ol 
making  sale  of  'em  will  elapse,  so  that  you  send  it  some  of 
the  first  days  of  the  next  week  by  whom  you  can  confide  to 
act  in  your  stead.  J  have  reason  to  inform  you  the  Returns 
will  be  to  your  Satisfaction  But  I  suppose  you'l  direct  your 
agent  what  to  comply  with 

Mr  Taylor  I  am  your 

very  humble  Serv1 

D:  Harry  Junr 

Philada  Octr  27  17 44. 

Octo  5  1745 

Mr  Taylor/ 

I  have  been  coming  down  to  you  every  day  this  week 
but  my  business  has  fell  out  so  very  unlucky  that  I  find 
I  cannot  possibly  do  it  without  very  great  inconvenience  to 
me,  therefore  have  sent  down  a  young  man  who  is  appren- 
tice to  me,  and  beg  of  you  to  send  the  Copy  up  by  him  : — I 
have  sent  you  six  pounds  by  him  and  the  money  I  owe  for 
last  years,  and  what  more  I  must  give  you  this  year  I  will 
take  good  care  and  sent  it  in  three  weeks  at  farthest.  Please 
also  to  send  what  I  must  give  you  this  year  for  the  Copy. 

I  wish  my  Business  would  any  ways  have  let  me  eome 
down  for  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  however  I  must  defer  it 
till  another  opportunity. 

I  am  your  Friend  and  Servant 

AVU  Bradford 


On  the  back  of  the  copy  of  the  bond  of  Benjamin  Easr- 
burn  already  mentioned  it  is  noted  that  Jacob  Taylor  died 
the  2d  of  March  1745-6. 
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From  the  introduction  to  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  for 
1747  the  following  is  taken  : 

•'I  cannot  omit  this  Opportunity  of  making  Mention  of 
the  late  deceased  Ornament  and  Head  of  our  Profession,  Mr 
JACOB  TAYLOR,  who  for  upwards  of  40  Years  (with  some 
few  Intermissions  only)  supply'd  the  good  People  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  with  the  most  compleat 
Ephemeris  and  most  accurate  Calculations  that  have  hith- 
erto appear'd  in  America.  He  was  an  ingenious  Mathema- 
tician, as  well  as  an  expert  and  skilful  Astronomer;  and 
moreover  no  mean  Philosopher,  but  what  is  more  than  all. 
He  was  a  PIOUS  and  an  HONEST  Man.  Kequiescat  in 
pace." 


Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  we  find  from  the 
diary  of  Richard  Barnard  of  Newlin  Township  that  he  was 
interested  in  having  an  almanac  printed  for  the  use  of 
Friends. 

Under  date  of  6  Mo.  30,  1778,  when  he  had  been  attend- 
ing a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  he  notes, — "Meeting  ended  : 
went  home  with  sister  Lidya  :  am  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
printer  whether  1  will  imploy  him  to  print  a  plain  alme- 
neek  in  1  month."  Under  date  of  6  Mo.  25,  1781,  he 
writes: — "Setoff  to  Philadelphia  :  printer  agreed  to  print 
almenecks."  On  S  Mo.  10,  1781,  he  writes:— "At  Tho's 
Woodward's:  had  several  books  of  him  to  take  to  the 
printer."  8  Mo.  14th:  "At  Philadelphia;  took  Directions 
to  have  a  plain  ahneneck  printed." 

Whether  Thomas  Woodward,  who  was  a  surveyor  and 
conveyancer,  residing  in  East  Marlborough,  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  publication,  or  whether  any 
almanac  was  issued,  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Isaac  Briggs  compiled  an  almanac  fur  the  year  1790. 
"adopted  "  to  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  though  printed 
in  Baltimore.  The  title-page  states  that  "  The  selected 
Pieces  (of  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  Prose  and 
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Verse)  Have  been  chosen  with  care;  and  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  the  tenents  of  Friends  is  admitted  into  any  part  or 
the  work." 

In  a  lengthy  preface  he  gives  reasons  for  using  numbers 
instead  of  names  for  the  months,  and  also  for  not  represent- 
ing the  signs  of  the  zodiac  as  influencing  the  various  parts 
of  the  human  anatomy.  A  list  of  all  the  Friends'  meetings 
in  America  is  given,  with  the  days  and  places  where  held; 
times  of  holding  the  various  courts,  Federal,  State  and 
County;  principal  post  routes  and  tables  of  distances  from 
place  to  place  on  several  of  them.  Perhaps  there  was  but 
the  one  issue  of  the  Briggs  Almanac. 

The  Friends'  United  States  Almanac  for  the  year  1832 
was  published  by  Marcus  T.  C.  Gould,  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  Hicksite  branch  of  the  Society.  It  gave  the  time  an  1 
place  of  holding  each  meeting  belonging  to  five  Yearly 
Meetings.  The  Orthodox  branch  have  published  "  Friends' 
Religious  and  Moral  Almanac"  since  about  1840. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  "Gould's  Fountain  Pen," 
patented  in  1830,  is  advertised  in  his  almanac. 

In  a  nearly  complete  tile  of  almanacs  in  my  possession. 
dating  from  1798  to  1838  the  following  publishers  may  be 
named  : 

Poulson's  Town  and  Country,  Briggs's,  Citizen's  and 
Farmer's,  Johnson's  (sold  by  Benjamin  and  Jacob  Johnson). 
Poor  Robin's  (printed  for  David  Hogan),  Bioren's,  Carey's 
Franklin,  Bennett  and  Walton's,  Kite's  Town  and  Country, 
Bailey's  Rittenhouse,  Potter's  Farmer's,  The  Agricultural 
Almanack,  published  by  Solomon  Conrad,  Washington 
Almanac,  by  D.  Dickinson,  Miner's  Agricultural,  by  Asher 
Miner  at  Doylestown,  The  Farmer's,  by  John  Ward,  pub- 
lished by  McCarty  &  Davis,  Poor  Wills,  by  Kimber  & 
Sharpless-,  John  Grigg's,  and  Gould's  already  mentioned. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions  all  these  were  published  in 
Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the  publishers  were  Chester 
Countians.  The  subject  is  one  upon  which  much  might 
be,  and  probably  has  been  written. 
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SOME  TRACES  OF  A  VANISHED  PEOPLE. 

To  the  student  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  there  is  no 
more  interesting  and  fascinating  method  of  studying  history 
than  by  means  of  a  few  traces  or  fossils  left  imprinted  in 
the  earth's  surface  by  a  vanished  people.  One  has  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  to  almost  an  unlimited  degree  the 
insatiate  desire  of  the  human  mind  to  perceive  things 
hitherto  unknown  or  unnoticed.  It  is  this  consuming 
passion  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  science  of  ethnology 
and  archaeology,  and  it  was  this  natural  instinct  to  find  out 
for  one's  self  which  prompted  Petrarch,  although  not  a 
great  scholar  himself,  to  assiduously  devote  all  his  powers 
to  searching  the  moss-covered  attic  at  Monte  Cassino  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  long-lost  manuscripts  of  Greek  literature 
and  Greek  philosophy.  When  a  youth  I  longed  to  discover 
something,  and  the  happiest  day  of  my  boyhood  was  the 
one  which  marked  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of 
anticipating  the  excavation  of  an  Indian  graveyard. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester  County  are  fortunately  situ- 
ated as  to  opportunities  for  studying  the  American  Indians, 
it  was  here  that  a  portion  of  the  great  Algonquin  family 
Jived,  whose  territory  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  William 
Penn  extended  from  the  Churchill  River  to  the  latitude  of 
South  Carolina  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky 
•Mountains.  Their  numbers  exceeded  over  thirty  large 
tribes,  among  which  were  the  Powhatans  along  the  coast  of 
's  irginia,  the  Passamaquoddies  and  Pequods  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  our  own  Lenni  Lenapes,  which  consisted  of.  the 
Mohicans  in  New  Jersey,  the  Nanticokes  in  Maryland  and 
Vv  est  Virginia,  and  the  Delawares  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Lenni  Lenapes,  as  the  word  Lenni  indicates,  were  an  un- 
mixed race  which  had  emigrated  from  the  west  and  settled 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  banks  of  the  "  Lenape  hit- 
tuck"  or  "stream  of  the  Lenape,"  which  now  bears  the 
(29) 
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name  of  Brandywine.  We  shall  have  time  here  to  simply 
mention  some  of  the  beautiful  names  they  have  left  with 
us,  such  as  Susquehanna,  Lackawanna,  Wawa,  Wawasett, 
Secane  and  Juniata.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Delawares  in  themselves  are  interesting ;  their  simple  diet 
consisted  of  beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  squashes,  maize,  fish 
and  game ;  their  mythology  was  extensive  ;  their  hospitality 
was  originally  a  generous  greeting  of  "  Itah,"  which  meant 
"Good  be  with  you."  And  while  they  had  little,  and  per- 
haps cared  for  little,  they  believed  in  burying  some  tokens 
of  love  with  the  body  whose  spirit  had  gone  to  live  with 
that  Great  King  "  who  made  them  and  who  dwelt  in  a 
glorious  country  to  the  southward."  They  were  an  inter- 
esting people,  and  we  shall  always  study  them,  but  never 
without  a  pang  of  regret  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  some 
injustice. 

In  Chester  County  there  are  not  less  than  six  long  trails 
or  paths  which  mark  the  chief  highways  of  the  Indian:. 
One  of  these  paths,  which  I  believe  has  not  been  outline! 
in  any  book  or  map  other  than  a  thesis  written  by  myself, 
may  be  seen  just  east  of  West  Chester  near  the  railroad, 
crossing  Goose  Creek  and  continuing  its  course  southwest 
near  the  Normal  School  and  across  the  Friends'  burying 
ground  to  a  point  about  seventy  yards  south  of  Sconnell- 
town  Schoolhouse  where  it  extends  to  a  point  north  of  the 
forks  of  the  Brandywine.  Just  above  the  junction,  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Brandywine  near  Northbrook,  there  are 
several  camping  sites  and  an  excavation  which  marks  the 
former  home  of  old  Indian  Hannah,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Lenape  tribe,  who  died  in  1S03,  at  the  Chester  County 
Alms  House,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  after  a  lonely  but  long 
and  industrious  life  of  basket-making  and  doctoring.  To- 
day there  remains  a  spring  and  some  broken  ground,  and. 
when  I  visited  the  site  a  few  years  ago  in  early  May  I 
found  a  few  stray  daffodils  and  a  cluster  of  lonely  blue- 
bells lingering  to  mark  the  spot  of  her  former  wigwam  hut. 
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Within  half  a  mile  of  the  site  of  Indian  Hannah's  hut  is 
an  Indian  Dam,  the  breast  of  which  is  made  of  large  round 
flint  stones  which  have  not  been  disturbed  since  the  Mar- 
shall family  bought  the  farm  of  500  acres  in  1703.  Just 
above  this  is  the  Ford  and  beyond  this  the  Deep,  which 
still  retains  the  name,  and  which  marks  the  last  eastern 
domain  of  the  Lenapes,  for  the  tribes  along  the  Brandywine 
had  reserved  the  right  to  retain  the  land  for  themselves  a 
mile  in  breadth  on  both  sides  of  one  of  its  branches  up  to 
its  source. 

It  is  just  to  the  north  of  Indian  Deep  that  one  finds  the 
Indian  burying  ground,  which  a  writer  in  the  "Village 
Record  "  of  1S24  tells  us  had  never  been  disturbed.  In 
1S7S  four  graves  were  opened  by  Mr.  II .  Rush  Kervey, 
who  found  a  part  of  a  skeleton  in  one  stretched  at  full 
length  on  its  back  with  the  head  towards  the  east.  He 
also  found  nineteen  spherical,  opaque,  milky-white  glass 
beads  and  two  white  clay  pipes.  In  the  other  graves  were 
found  some  pieces  of  skulls,  one  humerus,  two  femurs,  two 
tibias,  two  fibulas  and  also  two  "  flint-locks."  These  arti- 
cles are  probably  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

The  burying"  ground  commands  a  beautiful  view  over 
the  Brandywine,  and  is  covered  with  large  oak  and  hickory 
trees,  which  I  noted  were  originally  arranged  in  pairs,  one 
of  each  kind.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter  and  I 
started  to  excavate  on  the  morning  of  December  1st,  1899, 
after  having  gained  permission  from  the  owner  of  the  land, 
Sarah  M.  Cochran.  We  dug  several  places  into  the  frozen 
ground,  but  with  little  success,  except  the  finding  of  some 
small  bones,  which  we  were  unable  to  identify  as  those  of  a 
human  being.  After  digging  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  at 
the  base  of  a  large  tree  we  became  fatigued  and  began  to 
reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Indian,  with  his 
crude  implements,  to  dig  a  grave  so  deep.  While  our  rea- 
soning seemed  logical  fortunately  it  was  not  convincing, 
and  I  jumped  into  the  opening  and  resumed  digging.     I 
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was  repaid  for  my  perseverance,  for  soon,  at  a  depth  of  four 
feet  seven  inches,  the  dome  of  a  human  skull  was  brought 
to  view,  and  we  had  finally  discovered  the  remains  of  what 
was  formerly  a  human  being.  On  enlarging  the  excava- 
tion the  entire  .skeleton  was  exposed.  It  was  lying  on  a 
stone  floor  with  the  head  pointing  toward  the  east  and  the 
face  toward  the  north.  The  legs  were  somewhat  bent,  the 
hands  were  at  the  side  of  the  body  with  the  fingers  out- 
stretched, while  surrounding  the  bone  of  the  third  finger  of 
the  left  hand  and  filled  with  clay  was  a  crude  copper  ring. 
At  the  feet  were  some  coarse  threads,  which  were  apparently 
at  one  time  a  part  of  a  cloth  garment,  and  scattered  her" 
and  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  small  white 
and  blue  beads.  Close  to  the  right  hand  was  a  small 
copper  point,  which  may  have  been  a  form  of  wampum, 
and  at  the  neck  and  breast  was  a  curved  line  of  sixty-five 
large  beads,  some  of  which  were  made  of  pebbles,  others  oi 
blue  and  white  glass,  and  one  was  a  beautiful  round, 
painted,  opaque  Venetian  bead.  All  were  round  or  hexa- 
gonal in  shape.  At  the  head  was  found  a  small  bunch  of 
bristles  which  looked  like  heavy  hair. 

After  exhuming  the  body  we  found  there  were  eighty- 
seven  bones  besides  those  of  the  head,  which  were  still  in 
their  relative  positions.  The  skull  was  very  well  preserved. 
Among  the  vertebrae  there  were  six  cervicals,  ten  dorsal, 
five  lumbar,  and  three  parts  of  the  sacrum  present.  In 
each  vertebra  the  spinous  processes  had  suffered  most  by 
decay.  Nearly  all  of  the  ribs  were  found,  but  many  of 
them  were  too  much  decayed  to  be  identified.  Both  in- 
nominate bones  were  found.  The  femurs  were  very  well 
preserved  and  measured  from  the  head  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter process  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  inner  condyle 
18|  inches,  which  would  indicate  that  the  person  was  six 
feet  one  inch  tall.  The  tibias  were  16£  inches  in  length, 
while  the  fibulas  were  16  inches  in  length.  We  found  but 
six  tarsal  bones  and  the  oscalsis  was  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen. 


BONES.  BEADS  AND  RINGS   FROM  INDIAN  GRAVE. 


Photo  by  Paul  Darlingio 
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The  skull  was  very  interesting  on  account  of  its  numer- 
ous abnormal  characteristics.  It  was  well  preserved  and 
large  but  unusually  thin.  It  was  7|  inches  in  length  and 
',$  inches  in  breadth  which  would  give  a  cephalic  index  of 
71.4  which  is  abnormally  low  and  is  therefore  of  the  dolicho- 
cephalic type.  The  teeth  were  well  preserved  but  worn 
<iown.  In  the  upper  jaw  an  anomaly  was  again  presented, 
because  there  were  seventeen  teeth  present,  with  one  cavity 
where  a  tooth  had  fallen  out.  There  were  six  incisors 
instead  of  four  present.  The  lower  jaw  was  very  large  and 
strong,  and  contained  thirteen  teeth,  with  three  cavities  for 
uoth.  The  styloid  processes  were  unusually  long,  measur- 
ing 1£  inches,  and  the  frontal  and  temporo-parietal  sutures 
were  so  completely  anchylosed  that  one  would  be  justified 
in  inferring  that  the  skull  was  that  of  a  person  past  middle 
age.  The  enlargement  of  the  supra-orbital  arches,  the  size 
of  the  bones  of  the  body  and  the  size  of  the  skull  would 
indicate  that  the  person  was  a  man.  The  shape  of  the 
nkull,  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  bones,  and  the  location 
and  conditions  under  which  the  body  was  exhumed,  would 
indicate  that  we  had  discovered  the  remains  of  a  Delaware 
Indian,  while  the  record  of  the  death  of  Indian  Hannah 
would  apparently  prove  the  body  had  been  interred  previous 
to  1803. 

The  discovery  of  numerous  relics,  the  various  camping- 
grounds,  the  site  of  Indian  Hannah's  wigwam,  the  discovery 
of  the  trail  from  the  Brandywine  on  past  West  Chester,  the 
rt-mains  of  the  Indian  ford,  the  Dam,  the  Deep,  and  the 
graves  with  their  contents  of  bones,  beads,  wampum  and 
ring,  all  prove  that  many  of  the  last  of  the  Lenapes  loved 
to  linger  on  the  banks  of  the  dear  old  "vSuspeco"  (Brandy- 
wine)  ere  the  remnants  of  their  people  sadly  wended  their 
w&y  westward  to  Indian  Territory. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 

Read  before  the  members  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  Feb. 
20th,  1908. 


HISTORY  OF  WEST  CHESTER  MEETING  OF 
(Orthodox)  FRIENDS. 

Knowledge  cannot  be  transmitted  by  inheritance,  but 
each  generation  must  be  taught  by  that  which  precedes  it. 
and  in  an  audience  composed  of  old  and  young  it  is  neces- 
sary to  relate  many  facts  which  are  well  known  to  the 
elders,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members. 

The  history  of  any  event  or  locality  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  knowing  something  of  prior  events  and  sur- 
roundings. 

When  the  Society  of  Friends  arose,  under  the  teachings 
of  George  Fox  and  others,  in  England,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  they  suffered  much  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  their  bigoted  neighbors  because  of  their  rejection 
of  some  of  the  corrupt  and  unchristian  practices  which  had 
crept  into  religious  observances  ;  but  to  my  mind  a  gr?i.> 
part  of  their  suffering  was  owing  to  their  moral  rectitude, 
which  was  a  standing  reproof  to  the  low  and  vicious  elemt  p.! 
who  really  cared  nothing  for  religion.  At  that  date  America 
was  almost  a  wilderness,  with  but  few  settlements  of  whites, 
and  Pennsylvania  had  not  even  been  named.  Some 
Friends,  who  felt  called  upon  to  carry  the  good  tidings  of 
revived  Christianity  to  distant  parts,  sailed  to  New  Eng- 
land, Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  met  with  no  better  treat- 
ment abroad  than  at  home.  However,  they  made  some 
converts,  and  meetings  were  established  in  several  places. 
At  length  the  idea  of  forming  Quaker  colonies  in  America 
took  hold  of  the  minds  of  Friends  in  England,  and  John 
Fen  wick  was  the  leader  in  one  at  Salem  in  New  Jersey  in 
1675.  Two  years  later  another  was  located  at  Burlington. 
and  in  1GS0  a  third  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddonfield. 

William  Penn,  a  wealthy  and  influential  Friend,  wh  ' 
had  been  much  interested  in  the  New  Jersey  settlements. 
(34) 
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conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  new  world, 
in  which  Friends  might  have  the  control  in  governmental 
affairs  still  more  fully  than  in  the  neighboring  province ; 
and  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  British  government 
was  indebted  to  his  family  he  obtained  a  grant  or  charter 
for  what  is  now  Pennsylvania,  that  being  the  only  available 
territory  at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  Charles  II.  This 
charter  was  dated  March  4,  1GS0,  according  to  the  style 
then  used,  when  New  Year's  Pay  was  March  25th,  but  bv 
the  present  style  it  was  in  .1081.  Previous  to  this  time 
some  Swedes  and  Dutch  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Delaware,  and  even  a  few  of  those  who  came  over  as  New 
Jersey  colonists  seemed  to  prefer  the  western  shores  of  the 
river,  and  especially  at  Upland  the  present  Chester. 

William  Penn  at  once  began  to  sell  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  prospective  settlers,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  thus  disposed  of  before  he  or  they  sailed  for 
America.  In  October  (then  the  eighth  and  now  the  tenth 
month),  1682,  he  arrived  on  the  "  Welcome  "  in  company 
with  nearly  one  hundred  other  Friends,  but  several  had 
preceded  him  and  were  prepared  to  render  some  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  newcomers. 

The  first  settlements  were  near  the  river  Delaware,  but 
with  the  natural  increase  in  families  and  further  immigra- 
tion these  naturally  extended  back  into  the  interior.  The 
establishment  of  religious  and  business  meetings  kept  pace 
with  the  settlements.  A  meeting  had  been  held  at  Upland, 
at  the  house  of  Piobert  Wade,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  char- 
ter, and  about  1GS2  others  were  established  at  Chichester, 
Darby,  Philadelphia,  Frankford  and  other  places  higher  up 
the  river.  It  is  not  evident  from  the  records  preserved  that 
'it  that  time  the  rule  which  later  was  observed  was  in  force, 
by  which  no  new  meeting  might  be  set  up  except  by  the 
sanction  of  a  superior  meeting.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  the  meeting  at  Upland  (or  Chester)  was  looked  upon 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  one  at  Burlington,  for  a  session  of  Bur- 
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lington  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  Robert  "Wade's  on  the 
16th  of  9th  month,  1681.  This  was  probably  held  there 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  establishing 
a  monthly  meeting  of  business  at  this  place.  A  few  of  the 
first  minutes  of  what  is  known  as  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
from  the  original  book,  are  as  follows  : 

"Tenth  day  of  ye  11  month  1681  :  a  monthly  meeting  of 
frends  belonging  to  marcus  hooke  &  vpland  heeld  then  at 
Robert  Wads  house." 

"the  14  day  of  ye  12  month  1681  :  a  monthly  meeting 
heeld  by  frends  at  marcus  hooke." 

"  the  9th  day  of  ye  3d  mo.  1682  :  a  monthly  meeting  held 
then  by  freends  belonging  to  marcus  hooke  &  vpland  at 
Robert  Wads  house." 

"  the  3  day  of  ye  6th  month  1682  :  a  monthly  meeting 
held  then  by  frends  belonging  to  marcus  hooke  alis  Che- 
chester  &  vpland  and  ye  adioyning  Inhabetants  at  Robert 
Wads  house. 

"at  this  meeting  William  Clayton  Juner  and  elezebeth 
bezor  both  liuing  at  Chechester  have  declared  their  Inten- 
tions of  maraige  :  &  its  ordered  by  the  meeting  that  Morgan 
druet  &  Robert  Wade  doe  make  enquirey  Conserning  them 
&  give  it  in  to  ye  next  monthly  meeting." 

"  At  the  monthly  meeting  at  Vpland  the  11th  7  mo.  1682: 

"  It  was  then  agreed  y*  a  meeting  shall  be  held  for  y' 
service  &  worship  of  god  every  first  day  at  yc  court  house 
at  vpland. 

"  And  also  agreed  that  there  be  three  meetings  in  thi 
week  time,  the  westerne  part  to  meet  at  Chichester  the  5th 
day  of  the  week  and  the  midle  meeting  at  Harold  at  Wm 
Woodmansons  the  4th  day  of  the  week  and  the  eastern 
meeting  at  Ridley  at  John  Simeock's  the  5th  day  of  th« 
week  untill  otherwise  ordered. 

"The  monethly  meetings  for  men  £  women  to  be  tin 
first  second  day  of  the  week  in  every  month  at  Rob1  Wad<  - 
house." 
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Every  third  meeting  was  considered  a  quarterly  meeting, 
beginning  with  the  4th  of  the  12th  month,  16S3-4,  at 
which  time  the  monthly  meetings  of  Chichester  and  Darby 
were  definitely  established.  On  2d  of  6th  mo.  1686  that 
at  Chichester  was  ordered  to  be  held  alternately  there  and 
at  Concord,  and  at  length  came  to  be  known  as  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  1st  of  12mo.  1685,  "  its 
Agreed  y*  fro  henseforth  no  meeting  w'ever  relating  to  ye 
servise  of  Truth  be  set  up  wthout  advising  wth  &  having 
consent  of  ye  qrterly  meeting. 

"Agreed  y*  ye  friends  of  Newcastle  County  accor :  to 
their  proposition  may  erect  or  set  up  a  six  weeks  meeting 
as  they  shall  see  cause." 

This  meeting,  although  established  by  authority .  of 
Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  did  not  at  first  report  or  send 
representatives  thereto,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the 
idea  of  having  a  quarterly  meeting  in  each  county  of  the 
Province.  However,  in  1693  they  joined  with  Chester. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  an  early  date  at  the  house  of  Val- 
entine Hollingsworth,  in  Brandywine  hundred,  and  as  his 
plantation  was  called  "  Newark "  the  meeting  took  that 
name,  but  by  the  shifting  of  the  membership  northward 
into  Chester  County  the  name  of  Kennet  was  substituted  in 
1760  for  that  monthly  meeting. 

There  is  frequent  mention  in  the  minutes  of  Chester 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  shifting  of  meetings  for  worship 
in  order  to  better  accomodate  Friends  "  in  the  woods." 

GOSHEN    MEETING. 

In  1722  the  monthly  meeting  of  Chester  was  composed 
of  the  seven  meetings  of  Chester,  Springfield,  Providence, 
Middletown,  Goshen,  Newtown  and  Uwchlan,  and  it  was 
then  divided  and  the  meetings  of  Goshen,  Newtown  and 
Uwchlan  joined  in  a  monthly  meeting  under  the  name  of 
Goshen.     A  meeting  was  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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present  Goshenville  in  1702,  and  a  meeting-house  is  men- 
tioned in  1703,  but  a  new  one,  probably  at  the  present  site, 
was  first  occupied  in  1709. 

BIRMINGHAM    MEETING. 

Meetings  were  held  at  private  houses  in  Birmingham  as 
early  as  1690,  and  in  the  winter  season,  but  it  was  not  until 
1718  that  a  meeting  throughout  the  year  was  established. 

At  Quarterly  Meeting,  9  Mo.  10,  1718:  "Concern 
monthly  meeting  Layd  before  this  meeting  a  proposall  of 
Burmingham  friends  of  Building  themselves  a  meeting 
house  to  whom  this  meeting  Gives  Leave  provided  that 
they  and  their  monthly  meeting  can  agree  on  a  place  to 
Build  it  and  make  report  to  our  next  meeting." 

12  Mo.  9,  1718:  "According  to  Leave  Given  at.  our  Last 
meeting  to  Burmingham  friends  to  Build  themselves  a 
meeting  house  have  signified  from  their  monthly  meeting 
that  they  have  a  Greed  of  a  place  whereon  to  Build  it  which 
is  upon  Richard  Webbs  Land  near  the  Great  Road  wch  this 
meeting  is  satisfied  with." 

At  Mo.  Mtg.,  9  Mo.  6,  1721  :  "The  friends  of  Burming- 
ham meeting  Layde  before  this  meeting  a  proposall  for  sum 
of  their  friends  belonging  to  their  meeting  to  be  chosen  as 
fefees  in  trust  upon  ye  account  of  theire  meeting  house  and 
ground:  it's  the  mind  of  this  meeting  to  chouse  William 
Brinton,  Joseph  Taylor,  Philip  Taylor,  John  Bennett, 
Joseph  Brinton  and  Nicholas  ffreed."  To  these  person; 
Elizabeth  Webb,  widow  of  Richard,  conveyed  an  acre  of 
ground,  10  Mo.  27,  1721,  for  £3,  and  the  first  marriage 
mentioned  as  taking  place  in  the  new  house  thereon  was 
that  of  Joseph  Webb  and  Ann  Willis,  7  Mo.  13,  1722. 
The  house  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  cedar  logs,  and  was 
without  a  chimney  or  stove  for  heating  it.  The  date  oi 
erection  of  the  western  end  of  the  present  structure  has  been 
fixed  by  some  authorities  at  17G5,  but  Benjamin  Hawley. 
who  taught  school  nearby  at  the  time,  notes  in  his  diary 
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b'  Mo.  13,  1763,  that  in  the  afternoon  he  "  went  to  the  Rais- 
ing of  ye  meeting  house." 

The  house  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  by  the  Americans  before,  and  by  the  British 
on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  9  Mo.  11,  1777. 
The  eastern  end  was  added  in  ISIS  to  accommodate  the 
recently  established  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

BRADFORD  MEETING. 

In  1716  application  was  mode  by  some  Friends  in  the 
forks  of  Brandywine  for  liberty  to  have  a  meeting  during 
the  winter  season  near  William  Marshall's,  but  it  was  not 
then  granted. 

At  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  9  Mo.  9,  1719:  "Newark 
monthly  meeting  Layd  before  this  meeting  the  Request  of 
the  friends  in  the  fforks  of  Brandywine  of  having  a  meeting 
for  worship  Every  other  first  Day  and  Every  other  fifth 
Day  which  sd  Request  this  meeting  Doth  allow  Dureing 
the  winter  season." 

3  Mo.  14,  1722:  "  Newark  monthly  meeting  acquaints 
tins  meeting  that  the  friends  in  the  forks  of  Brandywine 
request  the  privilege  of  having  their  meetings  in  the  sum- 
mer time  as  they  have  had  them  in  the  winter,  which  re- 
quest this  meeting  grants  till  farther  order." 

3  Mo.  10,  1725:  "Newark  monthly  meeting  lays  before 
this  meeting  that  the  friends  of  the  forks  of  Brandywine 
request  to  have  a  meeting  every  first  day  and  fift  day,  the 
preparative  meeting  week  excepted,  which  this  meeting 
after  Consideration  thereof  allows  of  till  farther  order." 

In  1726  they  were  allowed  to  hold  a  Preparative  Meet- 
1!1£.  The  first  meeting-house  is  said  to  have  been  on  or 
Bear  the  northeast  corner  of  the  land  of  Abraham  Marshall, 
now  or  late  of  Thomas  Pennypacker.  The  present  site  was 
purchased  from  Edward  Clayton  by  deed  of  10  Mo.  10, 
!'29,  the  trustees  being  Abraham  Marshall,  Richard 
^h .od ward,  Peter  Collins  and  Richard  Bufhngton.     Here  a 
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house  was  built  in  what  is  now  the  graveyard,  and  sto«  <1 
until  1765.  The  first  house,  which  was  of  frame  or  logs, 
was  moved  up  from  the  Marshall  farm,  and  used  for  manv 
years  as  a  stable.  A  variety  of  testimony  fixes  the  date  of 
erection  of  the  present  meeting-house  at  1765.  On  the  2d 
of  3d  Mo.  17SS,  the  roof  caught  fire  from  a  defective  stove- 
pipe or  flue,  on  a  First-day  morning,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure  was  destroyed.  Snow  was  thrown  in  at 
doors  and  windows  and  the  floor  thereby  saved,  but  it 
shows  the  marks  of  fire  to  this  day.  It  was  repaired  at 
once  by  William  AVoodward  for  £115.  The  graveyard  was 
walled  by  Joseph  Cope,  about  1774,  at  a  cost  of  £156. 

SCHOOLS. 

Friends  have  always  been  foremost  in  maintaining 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  useful  branche- 
of  knowledge.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  177S  an  address  to  the  subordinate  meetings  was  pre- 
pared in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  "We  also  think  it  neces- 
sary that  this  weighty  concern  should  in  future  become  the 
continued  care  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by  an  annual  query, 
so  that  the  matter  may  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
every  possible  encouragement  and  assistance  may  be  afforded 
to  Friends  in  the  settlement  of  schools,  providing  masters, 
etc.,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Y'early  Meeting." 
And  further,  ••  that  in  the  compass  of  each  meeting  where 
the  settlement  of  a  school  is  necessary,  a  lot  of  ground  be 
provided  sufficient  for  a  garden,  orchard,  grass  for  a  cow, 
&c,  and  that  a  suitable  house,  stable,  etc.,  be  erected 
thereon." 

The  three  meetings  in  Goshen,  Birmingham  and  Brad- 
ford had  each  a  school  established  in  close  proximity  to 
their  houses  of  worship,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
Friends  in  and  near  the  present  site  of  West  Chester,  and 
nearly  equi-distant  from  the  said  meetings,  were  not  so  well 
accommodated   in  this  respect  as  they  desired.     Along  the 
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north  line  of  the  borough,  a  road  called  the  Goshen  Street 
formerly  ran  and  continued  westward  to  the  Strasburg 
Road  at  the  gateway  to  the  residence  of  George  B.  Mellor. 
This  has  all  been  vacated  from  North  High  Street  westward 
to  its  terminus.  At  a  point  about  sixty  perches  from  the 
X.  W.  corner  of  the  borough  and  on  the  south  side  of  this 
road  a  school  house  was  built,  on  land  of  Nathan  Hoopes, 
in  East  Bradford  Township,  presumably  in  1780.  The 
road  here  was  on  the  line  between  the  lands  of  Nathan 
Hoopes,  on  the  south,  and  Samuel  Cope  on  the  north,  each 
of  whom  conveyed  a  portion  of  ground  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  by  deeds  dated  2Sth  of  1st  month  1780,  and  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  4  acres,  13G  perches.  This  was  con- 
veyed to  the  following  trustees  :  Joseph  Cope,  representing 
Bradford  Meeting  and  residing  at  the  present  home  of  George 
B.  Mellor  ;  Je-se  Hoopes  on  the  part  of  Goshen  Meeting  and 
living  where  William  G-.  Embree  now  does,  and  Nathan 
Sharpies,  representing  Birmingham  Meeting,  whose  home  is 
now  that  of  Charles  Sheller,  in  East  Bradford.  I  have  a 
writing  called  a  "declaration  of  trust,"  signed  by  these 
men,  acknowledging  that  they  held  this  land  in  behalf  of 
their  respective  meetings  "  for  the  purpose  of  a  School  House, 
School,  and  Mansion  House  for  a  School  Master,  Garden, 
Orchard,  pasture  for  a  Cow  &c,  agreeable  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  said  People,  held  at 
Philadelphia  A.  D.  177S  in  Case  of  Schools."  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  building  other  than  a  schoolhouse  was 
ever  erected  on  this  lot,  or  that  the  land  conveyed  by  Sam- 
uel Cope  was  over  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  his  farm.  The 
deed,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  my  father,  was  handed  to 
Gerard  Cope,  grandson  of  Samuel  and  owner  of  the  farm, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  trust  was  renewed  4  Mo.  6th  1821,  when  Jesse 
Hoopes  of  Goshen  and  Nathan  Sharpies,  then  of  Cain  Town- 
ship, surviving  trustees,  conveyed  the  property  to  Ezra 
Cope,  James  Taylor  and  Eusebius  Townsend  of  East  Brad- 
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ford  and  Thomas  Hoopes  Jr.,  and  Lownes  Taylor  of  Goshen 
A  school  was  maintained  at  this  place,  with  probably  some 
intermissions,  until  about  1824,  when  its  purpose  was  sup- 
plied by  schools  within  the  borough.  The  house  gradually 
fell  into  a  decay  and  was  last  used  by  a  colored  family  who 
moved  into  it  without  permission,  about  ISIS,  but  their 
presence  being  thought  disadvantageous  to  neighboring 
henroosts  they  were  removed  a  year  later  and  the  house 
rendered  unhabitable  by  removal  of  the  timbers.  Thar 
part  of  the  land  on  which  the  building  stood  was  sold  by 
Thomas  Hoopes  (under  Act  of  Assembly)  to  Jonathan 
Valentine,  owner  of  the  farm  of  which  it  was  originally  a 
part,  by  deed  of  5  Mo.  1st  1850;  the  consideration  being 
$272.25.  The  building  was  long  known  as  the  "  Old  Stone 
Schoolhouse,"  and  some  of  the  walls  remained  until  a  few 
years  since,  when  Joshua  Howell,  the  owner  of  the  land, 
took  the  stone  to  make  some  addition  to  his  farm  buildings. 

One  of  the  early  teachers  at  this  school  was  William 
Bennett,  who  was  thus  engaged  in  1788  and  17S9.  1  have 
an  agreement  between  him  and  the  patrons  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  our  present  school  committee,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

THIS  ARTICLE  of  Agreement  dated  the  oth  day  of  the 
5th  Month  17SS  Between  William  Bennett  Schoolmaster  of 
the  one  part,  and  the  undernamed  Subscribers  of  the  Other  : 
Mentioneth  that  the  said  Master  shall  use  his  Endeavour- 
to  Teach  such  Scholars  as  may  be  Sent  to  his  School  Spell- 
ing Reading  Writing  and  Arithmetic  According  to  his 
Ability,  and  their  Several  Capacities,  at  the  rate  of  Forty 
Shillings  *$T  Scholar  ~^r  year,  any  Person  Sending  Scholars 
over  and  Above  the  Number  Subscribed  for  Shall  pay  at 
the  rate  as  Aforesaid  ;  and  Said  Master  Shall  have  the  usual 
Allowance  of  one  Day  in  every  Other  Week,  and  two  Weeks 
in  Harvest,  and  the  Liberty  of  Discontinuing  the  School  at 
any  time  for  any  Term  not  Exceeding  Two  Weeks  at  a  time. 

And  we  the  undernamed  Subscribers  do  Obligate  our- 
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selves  to  find  a  School  house  and  keep  it  in  Convenient  re- 
pair. 

Said  School  shall  be  Subject  to  the  Inspection  Direction 
and  Controul  of  a  Committee  of  Concord,  Goshen  and  Brad- 
ford Monthly  or  Preparative  Meetings.  Said  School  is  to 
Continue  for  Twelve  Months. 

We  the  Undernamed  Subscribers  do  promise  to  pay  or 
Cause  to  be  paid  unto  William  Bennett  or  his  Order  at  the 
Expiration  of  every  Quarter  at  the  Kate  of  Ten  Shillings 
$r  Scholar  £*r  Quarter,  in  witness  whereof  we  have  set  our 
hands  &c. 

And  no  Scholars  who  have  the  Itch  will  be  Admitted  to 
Continue  at  said  School  after  Discovery  thereof  till  Cured. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Samuel  Coope  (now  Cope), 
Nathan  Coope,  Thos.  Hoopes,  Joseph  Coope,  Henry  Hoopes, 
Jesse  Hoopes,  Nn.  Sharpies,  Benanuel  Ogden,  Jonathan 
Lewis,  Benja.  Miller,  Isaac  Taylor,  Gervas  Hall,  Robert  In- 
gram, Joseph  Beaumount,  Abiah  Taylor,  Joseph  Moore, 
George  Bradley,  Abigail  Hoopes,  Thos.  Beaumount,  Ann 
Townsend,  Joseph  Parke,  Jesse  Hall,  Isaac  Butler,  Samuel 
Stringfellow,  Moses  Mendenhall,  Abr'm  Clark  and  John 
Townsend,  in  sums  ranging  from  ten  shillings  to  four 
pounds. 

WEST    CHESTER    MEETING. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  county  seat  at  its  present 
■vite,  in  1786,  by  removal  from  Chester  on  the  Delaware,  a 
considerable  increase  of  population  occurred  where  pre- 
viously only  a  country  cross-roads,  with  tavern  and  two  or 
tluee  other  buildings  existed.  The  number  of  Friends 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  and  finally  a  desire  for  a  meet- 
ing place  more  convenient  than  those  at  Goshen,  Birming- 
ham and  Bradford  was  manifested.  A  movement  with  this 
object  required  the  concurrence  of  the  three  monthly  meet- 
ings concerned,  in  each  of  which  proceedings  were  minuted 
°f  like  import.  Quotations  here  follow  from  Goshen 
records. 
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7  Mo.  6,  1810  :  "Friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  We>! 
Chester  request  the  privilege  of  Building  a  Meeting  Hou* 
in  or  near  that  place.  Joseph  Malm,  Joshua  Ashbridge, 
Thomas  Smedley  Jur,  Abraham  Hibberd,  Ellis  Williams 
Jeffrey  Smedley  are  appointed  to  Join  in  conference  witi- 
friends  there  and  the  Committees  appointed  from  Concoi  : 
and  Bradford  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  propriety  of  the:; 
proposal  and  report  their  sense  to  next  Monthly  Meeting." 

S  Mo.  10,  1810:  "Friends  appointed  in  the  request 
brought  up  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Westchester  are 
continued  as  they  are  not  ready  to  make  a  full  report," 

9  Mo.  7, 1810  :  "  Friends  continued  in  the  request  brought 
up  from  Westchester  report  most  of  their  number  have- 
twice  met  on  the  occasion  in  company  with  Committees 
from  the  other  Monthly  Meetings  and  although  they  felt 
much  sympathy  for  friends  there  yet  they  could  not  unite 
in  encouraging  them  building  at  present." 

11  Mo.  9,  1810  :  "  Friends  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  West 
Chester  request  the  privilege  of  holding  a  Meeting  for 
Worship  on  the  first  and  fourth  days  of  the  week  in 
School  House  belonging  to  Friends  near  that  place,  Ex- 
cepting the  weeks  of  the  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meetings. 
Joseph  Malin,  Thomas  Smedley,  Jur,  Abraham  Hibberd, 
Amos  Garrett,  Ellis  Williams  and  John  Hall  are  appointed 
to  meet  with  friends  there  and  consider  the  propriety  thereof 
and  report  their  sense  to  a  future  meeting." 

12  Mo.  7,  1S10:  "Friends  appointed  produced  the  fol- 
lowing report,  to  wit :  "  We  the  Committee  appointed  by 
Goshen,  Bradford  and  Concord  Monthly  Meetings  to  take 
into  consideration  the  request  of  a  number  of  friends  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester  to  hold  an  indulged  meeting 
at  the  School  House  near  that  place,  Report  we  have  had  :» 
solid  conference  with  a  considerable  number  of  friends  pro- 
posed to  constitute  said  Meeting  and  are  generally  united 
in  believing  it  might  be  safe  to  grant  their  said  request  and 
that  the  sd  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  first  and  fourth 
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days  of  the  week  except  those  in  the  weeks  on  which  our 
preparative,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  are  held,  and 
if  the  Monthly  Meetings  should  be  easy  to  allow  sd  request 
we  propose  the  Meeting  to  be  opened  on  first  day  the  six- 
teenth of  the  twelfth  month  next  and  to  continue  to  the 
first  of  the  fifth  Month  following.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Committees  from  each  Meeting  the  21st  of  the  11th  Mo. 
1810, 

r  Ellis  Williams 
by    J  James  Embree 
I  John  Talbot 

Which  being  united  with  by  the  Meeting  and  directed  to 
begin  at  the  Eleventh  hour.  Abraham  Hibberd,  Joseph 
Malin,  James  Malone  and  Jeffrey  Smedley  are  appointed  to 
attend  the  opening  thereof  and  extend  care  during  the  time 
of  its  continuance  and  report  their  sense  of  its  usefulness  to 
a  future  Meeting." 

5  Mo.  10,  1811  :  "The  friends  who  have  had  the  care  of 
an  indulged  Meeting  held  near  West  Chester  report,  that  in 
attending  thereto  they  were  of  the  mind  the  meeting  had 
been  held  to  a  comfortable  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  this 
Meeting  being  iuformed  that  friends  who  constitute  that, 
request  a  further  indulgence  of  holding  a  Meeting  as  here- 
tofore, to  be  continued  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  fifth 
Month  next  year,  whose  request  being  united  with  Thomas 
Smedley,  Ellis  Williams,  Joseph  Malin  and  Abraham  Hib- 
berd are  appointed  to  extend  care  during  its  continuance 
and  report  their  sense  to  this  Meeting  at  the  conclusion 
thereof." 

5  Mo.  S,  1812  :  "  Friends  appointed  to  extend  care  to  the 
indulged  Meeting  held  in  Bradford  school  house  report 
that  they  have  several  times  attended  that  meeting  and 
were  of  the  mind  it  had  been  held  to  satisfaction  and  friends 
there  desire  a  further  continuance  of  that  indulgence,  which 
being  united  with  by  this  meeting,  and  they  also  request 
the  Monthly   Meeting  would   take  into  Consideration  the 
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Propriety  of  granting  liberty  for  an  Established  Meeting  to 
be  held  by  them  near  Westchester  ;  which  Claiming  our  at- 
tention Joseph  Malm,  Thomas  Smedley,  Ellis  Williams, 
Abraham  Hibberd,  Joshua  Ashbridge,  Caleb  Maris,  John 
Hall  and  Jeffrey  Smedley  are  appointed  to  take  the  above 
subjects  under  their  care  and  confer  with  the  Committees 
if  any  be  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Bradford 
and  Concord  and  report  their  sense  to  a  future  Meeting." 

7  Mo.  10,  1812:  "The  Committee  appointed  in  the  re- 
quest brought  up  by  friends  Residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westchester  Produced  the  following  report,  viz:  We  the 
Committee  of  Men  and  Women  friends  appointed  by 
Goshen,  Concord  &  Bradford  Monthly  Meetings  to  consider 
the  request  from  friends  near  Westchester,  that  the  meeting 
now  held  by  indulgence  should  be  Established.  The  Com- 
mittees generally  attended  and  after  weighty  considering 
the  subject  were  united  in  believing  it  would  be  safe  to 
grant  their  request,  to  be  held  at  the  time  heretofore  agreed 
upon.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by  Philip  Price, 
Jeffrey  Smedley,  Joseph  Peirce,  Sarah  Talbot,  Amy  Smedley 
<fc  Jemima  Vickers.  And  to  be  known  by  the  name  oi 
West  Chester  Meeting:  Which  being  united  with  by  this 
meeting  the  clerk  is  Directed  to  forward  an  account  thereof 
in  our  report  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Concord,  for  its  consideration." 

8  Mo.  7,  1812:  To  the  Quarterly  Meeting:  And  we 
further  inform  that  this  meeting  uniting  in  conjunction  with 
the  committees  of  Concord  &  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  request  of  friends  residing  in  and  near  the  Borough  oi 
Westchester  to  have  a  meeting  Established  for  worship  to 
be  held  on  First  &  Fourth  days  (Excepting  the  fourth  Day 
of  the  week  in  which  the  Quarterly,  Monthly  &  Preparative 
Meetings  are  held),  to  begin  at  the  11th  hour  and  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  West  Chester  Meeting,  which  we 
submit  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  its  consideration." 
As  the  two  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Concord  and  Cain  were 
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concerned  in  this  movement,  as  well  as  the  three  monthly 
meetings  mentioned,  it  seems  to  have  taken  considerable 
time  to  get  the  matter  finally  adjusted.  In  the  meantime 
Friends  of  West  Chester,  feeling  assured  of  the  result 
proceeded  accordingly.  From  the  notes  of  the  late  Philip 
P.  Sharpies  it  appears  that  a  lot  of  ground  was  purchased 
on  North  High  Street  12  Mo.  21,  1811,  and  a  building 
commenced  the  next  year,  but  it  was  not  finished  until 
the  fall  of  1813.  It  was  however  occupied  by  the 
meeting  0  Mo.  20th,  1S13.  David  Haines  was  the  car- 
penter ;  his  bill  was  8425.  The  masons  were  John  Parker 
and  B.  Pierce;  their  bill  was  $134.90.  The  most  of 
the  stone  was  furnished  by  Joseph  Taylor  and  lumber  by 
Jesse  Hoopes,  William  Hawley,  Richard  and  Hugh  Mc- 
Ilvain.  The  plastering  appears  to  have  been  done  by 
Chalkley  Jetieris  and  Lewis  Hall.  The  cost  of  the  house 
was  over  $2,600.  Those  who  furnished  §50  or  over  were 
Jesse  Hoopes,  Joseph  Taylor,  William  Townsend,  William 
Sharpies,  Thomas  Hoopes,  Edward  Hicks,  George  Ash- 
bridge,  Abner  Hoopes,  John  W.  Townsend,  Nathan  H. 
Sharpies,  Samuel  Cope,  Jr.,  Cheyney  Jefferis,  Caleb  Brinton, 
William  Bennett,  William  Hawley. 

At  Goshen,  12  Mo.  1,  1S13:  "The  representatives  to  the 
Quarterly  meeting  report  they  all  attended  And  inform 
that  Concord  &  Cain  Quarters  concured  in  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  meeting  at  Westchester  agreeable  to  request." 

12  Mo.  29,  1813:  "Friends  constituting  West  Chester 
Meeting  request  the  priveledge  of  holding  a  preparative 
Meeting,  which  is  left  under  consideration  a  month." 

2  Mo.  2,  1S14  :  Answer  to  2d  annual  query  :  "  One  new 
meeting  house  built  and  meeting  for  worship  settled  at 
Westchester,  held  on  the  first  &  fourth  days  of  the  Week 
except  on  the  fourth  days  of  those  weeks  in  which  the  pre- 
parative, Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  are  held,  begin- 
ning  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  called  Westchester  Meeting." 

"Thomas  Smedley,  Handle  Malm,  Ellis  Williams,  James 
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Malone,  Jeffrey  Smedley,  Enos  Williamson,  Caleb  Maris  & 
John  Gornery  [Gummere]  are  appointed  to  confer  with  simi- 
lar committees  if  such  should  be  appointed  by  the  Monthlv 
Meetings  of  Concord  &  Bradford  relative  to  friends  consti- 
tuting Westchester  Meeting  holding  a  Preparative  Meeting 
at  that  place." 

3  Mo.  2,  1814:  "Friends  appointed  on  the  request  from 
Westchester  report  they  attended  to  their  appointment  aiul 
were  met  by  Committees  of  Bradford  and  Concord  Monthlv 
Meetings  and  were  much  united  in  the  belief  it  would  be 
right  they  should  have  a  preparative  Meeting  established  at 
that  place,  and  much  unanimity  prevailed  in  believing  it 
would  be  safe  to  join  it  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  with 
which  this  Meeting  unites.  The  Clerk  is  directed  to  for- 
ward to  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting  a  transcript  of  this 
Minute  for  its  concurrence." 

Women  Friends  also  took  an  active  part  in  this  move- 
ment and  Abigail  Smedley,  Rachel  Garrett  Jr.,  Susanna 
Ilibberd  and  Amy  Smedley  were  appointed  on  the  last 
committee  above  mentioned. 

9  Mo.  28,  1814  :  "A  certificate  for  the-  following  friend- 
members  of  Westchester  preparative  Meeting,  was  requested 
to  join  them  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which  by  ;'■ 
late  arrangement  of  Concord  &  Cain  Quarters  said  Meeting 
is  proposed  to  be  attached.  Jeffrey  Smedley,  Ellis  William.-. 
Abner  Watson  &  Joseph  Malin,  jointly  with  women  friends 
(Susanna  Hibberd,  Rachael  Malin,  Sarah  Pratt  and  Mary 
Meloue)  are  appointed  to  prepare  one  &  produce  it  to  nex! 
meeting  :  to  wit,  for 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Mary  his  wife  &  their  children 
Lowndes,  Joseph  L.  and  Rebecca,  the  two  last  minors  : 

Thomas  Hoopes  and  Mary  his  wife  &  their  children  Sam- 
uel, Davis,  Anna,  Caleb,  Lydia,  Mary  and  Sarah,  all  minors  : 

Abner  Hoopes  &  Hannah  his  wife  &  their  children  Pierce. 
Margaret,  Sarah,  Letitia,  Lewis  &  Aimer,  all  minors: 

Jesse  Hoopes  &  Amy  his  wife  and  their  children  Susan. 
Thomas  &  Amy,  the  two  last  minors  : 
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David  Hoopes  &  Ann  his  wife  &  their  son  Jasper,  a 
minor  : 

Alice  Bennett  &  her  children,  Juliet,  Lewis,  Malinda, 
Warner,  Manerva,  Imla,  Matilda,  Titus,  Sidney  &  Rebecca 
L.  Bennett,  the  seven  last  minors  : 

Ezra  Haines  &  Ann  his  wife  and  their  children,  John, 
Maria,  Davis,  Reuben,  Lydia  &  Isaac,  all  minors  : 

Susanna  Fairlamb  &  her  children,  Rebecca,  Charles, 
Susan,  Samuel  &  Lydia,  the  two  last  minors: 

John  Carlile  and  Phebe  his  wife  &  and  their  children, 
Hoopes  &  Ann,  minors: 
Sarah  Carlton, 
Margaret  Hoopes, 
Passrnore  Hoopes, 
Abi  Carlile, 
Ann  Martin, 
Ezekiel  White, 
Caleb  Hoopes, 
Ziba  Pyle, 
Ann  Kerns, 

Jane  Davis  and  Ann  Davis, 

William  Perdue  &  Sarah  his  Wife  and  their  children, 
Thomas,  Susanna,  Mary,  William  and  Sarah,  all  minors: 

Hannah  Bane  and  her  children,  Jonah,  Lydia,  Thomas 
&  Wilmoth." 

11  Mo.  2,  1814:  "Friends  appointed  produced  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  friends  constituting  Westchester  preparative 
Meeting,  which  was  read  approved  and  signed." 

The  members  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  who  wished 
to  belong  to  West  Chester  Meeting,  and  whose  membership 
was  therefore  transferred  from  Bradford  to  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  were  these  : 
Nathan  Cope, 
Benjamin  Cope, 

James  Bennett,  wife  Hannah  and  children,  Thirza,  Jabez, 
Sidney,  Rebecca.  Samuel,  Lea,  Susanna  and  Hannah  Ben- 
nett : 
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Samuel  Cope  Jr.,  wife  Elizabeth  and  children,  Marv, 
Deborah,  Charily,  Rachel  and  Gerard. 

Amy  Trimble,  and  children,  Isaac  Pirn  Trimble  and 
Lydia  Trimble, 

Issachar  Hoopes,  wife  Rachel  and  children,  Susanna, 
Isaac  G.,  Levi  W.,  Rebecca  and  Harriet. 

Ezra  Cope  and  children,  Edge  T.  and  Nathan. 

The. late  Philip  P.  Sharpies  prepared  a  list  of  those  mem- 
bers of  West  Chester  Preparative  Meeting  who  had  previ- 
ously been  members  of  Birmingham  Preparative,  as  follows : 

William  Sharpies,  wife  Ann  and  daughter  Hannah. 

Cheyney  Jefferis,  wife  Martha  and  children,  James, 
Chcyney,  Mary,  Edith  and  Ann. 

Edward  Miller, 

William  Townsend,  wife  Grace  and  children,  Eusebius 
and  Mary  Townsend, 

William  Hawley  and  son  William  Hawley, 

Elizabeth  Darlington  and  children,  Amos,  Thomas, 
Hillery,  Samuel  and  Hannah  Darlington, 

Jonathan  Gause,  wife  Ann  and  daughter  Mary  I. 

Joseph  Cooper, 

David  Townsend,  wife  Rebecca  and  children,  Washington 
and  Franklin  Townsend, 

David  Lewis,  wife  Leah  and  children,  Lewis,  David, 
Sarah,  Mary  Ann. 

John  Polas  Seal, 

Mary  Ingram, 

Eli  Swayne, 

Joseph  Jackson  and  wife  Rebecca, 

Jesse  Darlington, 

Rachel  Darlington, 

Nathan  Sharpies,  wife  Martha  and  children,  Hannah, 
William,  Philip  Price  and  Henry  Price  Sharpies, 

Brinton  Darlington,  wife  Sarah  and  children,  Isaac  G., 
Thomas  II., 

Ann  Cox, 
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Ezra  Baily, 

Charles  Darlington, 

Rebecca  Carpenter  and  children,  Powel,  Davis,  Washing- 
ton, Harriet  and  Margaretta, 

John  W.  Townsend,  wife  Sibbilla  and  children,  William 
and  Anna  Mary, 

Martha  Thomson, 

Martha  Haines, 

Orpah  Williamson, 

George  Williamson, 

Nicholas  Townsend, 

Achsah  Darlington, 

Amy  Baily. 

It  might  have  been  stated  that  while  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  "  Old  Stone  Schoolhouse "  two  marriages,  at 
least,  took  place  there:  Isaac  Thomas  to  Alice  Levis,  11 
Mo.  20,  1811,  and  Robert  Garrett  and  Albina  Hoopes,  11 
Mo.  IS,  1812.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  late  David  Cope 
made  his  first  appearance  there  in  the  ministry. 

West  Chester  being  established  as  a  preparative  meeting 
the  next  object  desired  was  its  union  with  Birmingham 
Meeting  in  order  to  form  a  monthly  meeting  distinct  from 
Concord.  This  was  accomplished  in  1815,  as  set  forth  in 
the  opening  minute  of  the  new  meeting. 

At  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  held  7th  of  12th  mo. 
1815. 

The  following  minute  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  this  meeting  was  read  and  the 
friends  therein  named  attended. 

Concord  Monthly  Meeting  reports  they  were  united  in 
proposing  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  the  establishing  of  a 
new  monthly  meeting  to  be  composed  of  Birmingham  and 
West  Chester  Preparative  meetings,  and  that  it  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting;  that  it  be 
held  alternately  at  Birmingham  and  West  Chester,  at  West 
Chester  in  the  first  month,  Birmingham  in  the  second,  but 
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until  the  house  at  Birmingham  be  made  suitable  to  hold  a 
monthly  meeting  in  that  it  be  held  altogether  at  West 
Chester  ;  and  that  it  be  held  on  fifth-day  following  the  first 
Second-day  in  each  month  ;  and  if  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
concurs  therein  they  propose  that  the  opening  of  said  meet- 
ing be  in  the  twelfth  month  next. 

Which  coming  weightily  before  this  meeting  is  united 
with.  The  following  named  friends  are  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  opening  of  that  meeting,  to  wit,  Abraham  Pennell, 
Edward  Garrigues,  Samuel  Canby,  Jacob  Hibberd,  Thomas 
Smedley  and  Joseph  Malin. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  said  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Nathan  II.  Sharpies, 
Clerk. 
A  committee  is  appointed  to  nominate  Friends  to  fill  the 
positions  of  elders,  overseers  and  Clerk. 

Jane  Cope  and  Lydia  Jacobs  (of  Bradford  Mo.  Mtg.)  being 
present,  proposed  to  visit  the  families  of  West  Chester  .Meet- 
ing. Cheyney  Jefferis  is  appointed  and  Joseph  Cooper 
offers  to  accompany  them. 

Benjamin  Sharpless,  William  Davis,  Ennion  Cook. 
Thomas  Hoopes,  Cheyney  Jefferis  and  Ezra  Cope  are  ap- 
pointed to  have  care  of  the  poor. 

John  Forsythe,  Isaac  Sharpless,  Isaac  Taylor,  Joseph 
Painter,  Ezra  Cope,  Nathan  Sharpies,  Thomas  Hoopes  and 
Jesse  Hoopes  to  have  the  oversight  of  schools. 

David  Hoopes  is  appointed  to  draw  or  examine  and  read 
marriage  certificates  for  West  Chester  Meeting,  and  Isaac 
Sharpless  ditto  for  Birmingham. 

Nathan  Sharpless  is  appointed  to  record  certificates  of  re- 
moval. 

William  Townsend  appointed  to  record  marriage  certifi- 
cates and  births  and  burials. 

A  committee  is  appointed  to  arrange  the  quotas  and  pro- 
duce a  list  of  members. 

1  Mo.  4,1816:  Quotas  agreed  upon,  Birmingham  55 
cents,  and  West  Chester  45  cents  in  the  dollar. 
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The  preparative  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  to  be 
held  on  the  Tth-day  before  the  monthly  meetings  preceed- 
ing  the  quarterly  meetings,  at  Birmingham  in  the  2d  and 
8th  month  ;  at  West  Chester  in  the  5th  and  11th. 

1  Mo.  6,  1S20 :  William  Davis,  Isaac  Taylor,  Isaac 
Sharpless,  James  Forsythe,  Abraham  Darlington  Jr.  and 
Benjamin  Price  are  appointed  new  trustees  for  Birmingham 
Meeting. 

10  Mo.  5,  1820:  Birmingham  Meeting  proposes  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  mid  week  meeting  in  the  week  of  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  is  referred   to  the  latter  for  a  decision. 

6  Mo.  7,  1821  :  The  proposal  is  not  granted  by  the 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

During  the  year  1S16,  41  members  were  received  by  cer- 
tificate and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  membership  of  the 
monthly  meeting  was  487.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of 
members  was  about  471. 

In  the  year  1827  the  unfortunate  division  in  the  Society 
occurred,  by  which  there  were  formed  the  two  bodies  both 
claiming  the  simple  name  of  Friends,  but  popularly  known 
as  the  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  branches.  Many  incidents 
connected  with  this  event  might  be  given,  but  so  few  per- 
sons in  the  Society  are  able  to  view  them  dispassionately 
that  it  is  doubtless  best  to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

At  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  held  8th  of  11th  month 
1827: 

After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  partly  gone  through 
a  separation  took  place  therein,  and  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  the  person  then  under  appointment  as 
Clerk,  having  withdrawn  with  the  books  and  papers, 
iTiomas  Williamson  was  appointed  Clerk  for  the  time  and 
James  Forsythe  to  assist  him. 

Philip  Price,  John  Forsythe,  Pennock  Passmore,  Ben- 
jamin Sharpless  and  Benjamin  Cope  are  appointed  to  assist 
the  Clerk  in  preparing  a  minute  descriptive  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  separation  above  mentioned,  and 
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also  to  propose  to  our  next  meeting  the  names  of  suitable 
Friends  to  serve  the  Meeting  as  Clerks  in  future. 

12  Mo.  6,  1S27  :  Thomas  Williamson  is  appointed  Clerk 
and  James  Forsythe  assistant., 

It  being  thought  right  to  request  that  the  book  of  Dis- 
cipline and  former  Records  of  this  meeting  should  be  given 
up  by  those  who  have  separated  from  us,  John  Forsythe 
and  Joshua  Sharpies  are  appointed  to  unite  with  the  Clerk 
in  making  the  request. 

I  Mo.  10,  182S:  The  Friends  appointed  to  request  that 
the  book  of  Discipline  and  Records  of  this  Meeting  should 
be  given  up  by  those  who  have  separated  from  us  report 
that  they  made  the  request  but  without  effect 

10  Mo.  1,  1S28:  West  Chester  proposes  to  hold  their 
meetings  for  worship  apart  from  the  separatists  if  way 
should  open. 

II  Mo.  26, 1S2S  :  "  West  Chester  Friends  having  been  en- 
couraged to  provide  accommodations  for  holding  their 
meetings  apart  from  those  who  have  separated  from  us,  ami 
they  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  this  meeting  to 
that  effect  have,  suceeded  in  providing  the  same  at  the  here- 
of Georg;>  G.  Ashbridge,  at  which  place  they  held  their  last 
Preparative  Meeting." 

This  house,  now  the  residence  of  Gibbons  G.  Cornwell,  on 
North  Church  Street,  was  owned  by  George  G.  Ashbridge, 
but  then  tenanted  by  William  Mercer.  At  that  time  it 
stood  on  the  present  bed  of  the  street. 

In  1S30  the  meeting  took  a  lease  upon  a  lot  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Chestnut  and  Church  Streets,  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  if  not  sooner  terminated.  On  this  lot  a  two- 
story  brick  building  was  erected  in  such  manner  that  it 
could  be  altered  and  built  to  at  the  rear  and  fitted  up  a? 
two  dwelling  houses  when  no  longer  used  as  a  meeting- 
house. The  agreement  with  George  G.  Ashbridge,  owner 
of  the  land,  provides  that  if  the  lease  were  terminated  b< 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years  the  building  shoul- 
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bo  appraised  by  men  to  be  appointed  and  taken  by  him  at 
the  appraisement.  The  building  cost  S1530,  and  when  the 
present  place  of  worship  was  erected  the  old  one  was  ap- 
praised at  $700.  It  was  turned  into  two  dwelling  houses 
as  may  be  seen. 

When  I  was  a  scholar  at  the  old  schoolhouse  on  the  ad- 
joining lot,  1852-3,  the  porticoes  were  still  over  the  front 
doors  and  the  supporting  posts  were  obstructions  on  the 
pavement. 

11  Mo.  27,  1344:  "Birmingham  preparative  meeting 
informs  that  it  has  appointed  James  Forsythe,  Edward 
Brinton,  Aaron  Sharpless  and  Chalkley  Bell  trustees  for  the 
lot  of  ground  on  which  they  are  about  to  build  a  meeting 
house  and  requests  the  monthly  meeting  to  record  them  as 
such,  which  is  directed  to  be  done." 

By  deed  of  April  9th,  1844  the  lot  whereon  the  present 
meeting  house  stands  was  purchased  from  Rachael  V.  Ash- 
bridge  and  Casper  W.  Sharpies?,  executors  of  George  G. 
Ashbridge,  late  of  East  Cain  Township,  for  SI 046.25,  it 
being  170  feet  in  front  on  Chestnut  Street  and  105  feet  on 
Church  Street.     The  house  was  erected  the  same  year. 

4  Mo.  2, 1S45  :  The  following  information,  received  from 
West  Chester  Preparative  Meeting  is  directed  to  be  recorded 
with  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  viz  :  "  West  Chester  Pre- 
parative meeting  informs  that  it  has  appointed  Caleb  B. 
Cope,  William  P.  Townsend,  Jonathan  Cope,  Caleb  S.  Cope 
and  Edwin  James  trustees  of  their  new  meeting  house  and 
property,  and  that  a  declaration  of  trust  has  been  prepared, 
stating  the  objects  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  held." 

These  trustees  are  named  in  the  conveyance  from  the 
executors  of  George  G.  Ashbridge,  dated  nearly  a  year  be- 
fore this  minute  was  made. 

By  deed  of  7  Mo.  25,  1850,  Jane  Brinton  conveyed  to 
Gerard  Cope,  Caleb  S.  Cope  and  Paschall  Morris  a  lot  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  Church  Street,  opposite  the  meet- 
house,  it  being  88  feet  in  front  and  89  feet  in  depth.     This 
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was  a  gift  for  school  purposes  and  on  this  lot  a  schoolhouM: 
was  erected,  doubtless  the  same  year,  which  served  its  pur- 
pose until  1889,  when  the  present  building  was  erected  in 
its  place. 

In  1S40  it  was  concluded  to  hold  the  meetings  in  sum- 
mer, from  the  4th  to  the  10th  month,  at  10  o'clock. 

4  Mo.  30,  1856  :  It  is  concluded  to  hold  all  the  meeting 
at  10  o'clock  throughout  the  year.  This  was  approved  by 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  5  Mo  13,  1850. 

G  Mo.  1,  1850  :  It  is  concluded  to  hold  all  the  monthly 
meetings  at  West  Chester  hereafter. 

In  1840  a  lot  for  a  burial  ground  was  purchased  on  the 
south  side  of  Gay  Street  and  adjoining  the  western  line  oi 
the  borough,  containing  one  acre  and  twelve  perches.  The 
price  was  $275.  Sarah,  wife  of  James  Emlen,  was  the  first 
person  interred  therein.  Previous  to  this  the  burials  had 
been  on  North  High  Street. 

The  borough  council  having  prohibited  any  more  inter- 
ments within  its  limits,  in  1S7.3,  a  new  location  was  ob- 
tained the  following  year  and  the  bodies  removed  from  the 
Gay  Street  or  "Cedar  Hill "  ground.  The  present  ceme- 
tery contains  six  acres,  25  perches,  and  is  divided  into  lots 
which  are  sold  to  individuals,  thus  enabling  families  to  be 
buried  together,  while  the  former  custom  was  to  bury  in 
rows  without  regard  to  relationship. 


i  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHESTER  COUNTY  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 

BY  CHARTER,  4-27-1893. 


Joseph  Trimble  Rotheock. 

Daniel  W.  Howard,  resigned  4-15-1897.  Late 

Gilbert  Cofe   (Life  Member). 

Kdwik  Atlee  Barber,  resigned   11-12-1906. 

George  Morris  Philips. 

.1.  Newton  Huston,  released  1904. 

Joseph  Thompson. 

James  Moxaghan,  resigned  11-16-1899. 

Lownes  Taylor,  resigned  1S95.  Now 

Samuel  Marshall   (Life  Member). 

Gibbons  Gray  Cornwall. 

Charles  Harrison   Pexnypacker   (Life  Member). 

Jacob  Carroll  Hayes,  resigned  9-18-1898. 

William  Price  Sharpless. 

Joseph  S.  Walton. 

George  Win  field  Moore. 

Hamilton  H.  Gilkyson. 

William  Dell  Hartman,  M.  D.;  died  S-16-1S99. 

Mary  Ingram  Stille. 

Alice  Lewis,  died  11-22-1S93. 

Rebecca  Mickle  Hemphill   (Life  Member). 

Addison  L.  Jones. 

Isaac   MaSSEY,   M.  D..   died  1-31-1S98 

Richard  G.  Park.  Philadelphia  ar 

James  C.  Sellers,  released  1904. 

S.  Emlen  Sharples. 

Alfred  D.  Sharples. 

William  T.  Sharpless. 

Julius  F.  Sachse,  resigned  1898. 

Robert  Jones  Monaghan,  died  9-30-1S97. 

Edward  H.  Hall. 

Alfred  Sharpless,  died  12-7-1903,  in  S2d  year. 

Martha  Serrill  Sharples,  died  11-9-1902,  aged  72 

George  B.  McCormick. 
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MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Samuel  W.   Pennypacker,  8-17-1S93.  Sehwencksville,  Pa. 

Susan   Brinton   Smith,  8-17-1893;   resigned  1903.  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

George  Brinton  Johnson,  S-17-1S93.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Thomas  Harbison  Montgomery,  8-17-1893;  died  4-4-1905. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harry  Wilson,  S-17-1S93.  Cochranville  P.  0.,  Pa. 


Samuel  L.  Martindale,  S-17-1S93. 

Anna  Jackson  Monaguan,  S-17-1893;  resigned 

Charles  Benj.  Wilkinson,  8-17-1893. 

Joseph  S.  Evans,  11-16-1893,  resigned  1904. 

Curtis  H.  Hannum,  11-16-1893. 

Matthias  Sheeleigh,  11-16-1893;  died  1899! 

F.  Sharpless  Hickman,  11-16-1893. 
John  Andrew  Moore  Passmore,  11-16-189 

(Life  Member.) 
Thomas  L.  Ogier,  11-16-1893;  died  5-3-1900. 
Harry  Rush  Kervey,  11-16-1893;  died  2-18-1907 
C.  Wesley  Talbot,  11-16-1893;  released  1S98. 
Wilton  Agnew,  11-16-1893;  resigned  6  5-1906. 
Hugh  DeHaven,  11-16-1893. 
John  H.  Darlington,  11-16-1893. 
William  Wayne,  11-16-1893;  died  11-20-1901. 

G.  Livingston  Bishop,  11-16-1893;  released  1896. 
S.  Edward  Paschall,  2-15-1894;  released  1S96. 
Jesse  Sharpless  Cheyney,  Jr.,  2-15-1894;  resigned  1902. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Louts  A.  Holton,  2-15-1894.  Coatesville,  Pa 

Dr.  Charles  Schaeffer,  2-15-1S94  (Life  Member)  ;  died  11-23-1903.  ir 

66th  year,  at  1309  Areh  St.,  Philadelphia, 


West  Chester,  Pa. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
West  Chester,   I'  . 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Fort  Washington,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa- 
died  3-8-1903. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa- 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Kennet  Square,  Pa. 
Westtown,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Paoli.  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Now  of  Chico.  Wash. 


Isaac  N.  Haines,  2-15-1894;  resigned  1902. 

Phebe   Griffith,   2-15-1S94;   resigned  1903. 

Anna  J.  Davis,  5-17-1894;  resigned  1903. 

William  P.  Logan,  8-16-1894;  died  2-13-1901. 

John  P.  Logan,  8-16-1894. 

Malinda  Marshall  HoorES,  8-16-1894. 

Jonas  R.  Flickinger,  S-16-1894. 

Mary  Hopkins  Smith.  8-16-1894;  released  1896 

Elijah  Dallett  Hemphill,  Jr.,  S-16-1S94 


West  Chester, 
West  Chester, 
West  Pikeland, 
Bryn  Mawr, 
West  Chester, 
West  Chester, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa 
Parkesburg,  Pa- 
died  10-8-U'04. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
William  L.  Bull,  11-15-1^94;  resigned  1903.  Whitford,  Pa- 

Walter  H.  Lewis.  11-15-1894.  West  Chester.  Pa- 

Septimus  Evans  Nevin,  2-21-1895.  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Frank  D.  Green,  5-16-1895;  resigned  189S.  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

Deceased. 


Charlton  T.  Lewis,  10-17-1895  (Honorary). 
Jane  Hibberd  Logan,  10-17-1S95. 


West  Chester,  Pa 
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Harry  SLOYER,  11-21-1895. 

George  Brixton  Thomas,  11-21-1895. 

Samuel  Lamborn,  11-21-1895;  released  1899. 

Charles  K.  Palmer,  11-21-1895;  released  1898. 

William  Broker,  11-21-1895. 

Josiah  W.  Leeds,  11-21-1895.  R.  P.  D.  No 

II.  F.  C.  Heagey,  11-21-1895. 

Thomas  Allen  Glenn,  11-21-1895;  resigned  Jan.  1904.       Ardmore,  Pa 

Uk.  Daniel  G,  Brinton,  11-21-1895  (Honorary)  ;  died  7-\ 


Phcenixville,  Pa. 

"West  Chester,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa- 
Spring  City,  Pa. 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


Henry  C.  Townsend,  11-21-1895;  died  4-24-1S99 

Benjamin  Nields,  11-21-1895. 

Gertrude  W.  Nields,  11-21-1895. 

Watson  W.  Dewees,  11-21-1895;  resigned  1904. 

Mary  E.  Roberts,  11-21-1895. 

Josephine  Roberts   (now  Worth),  11 


Hannah  A.  Marshall,  11-21-1895. 

William  P.  Marshall.  11-21-1895;  died  10-17-1901. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  11-21-1895. 

Daniel  Foulke  Moore,  11-21-1895. 

Joxas  Preston  Thomas,  11-21-1895;  died  11-20-1905 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  DeL 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Now  of  Frankford,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
1-1895;  resigned  1906. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Landenberg.  Pa. 

Phcenixville,  Pa. 

(Life  Member.) 


Henry  L.  Brinton,  11-21-1895;  resigned  1904. 

Mary  D.  Biddle,  11-21-1895;  died  12-3-1900. 

Theodore  K.  Sttjbbs,  11-21-1895. 

Sara  Cochran  Evans.  12-26-1895;  resigned  1904. 

Thomas  Allen  Cloud,  12-26-1895;  died  3-5-1S96. 

George  H.  Roberts,  12-20-1895. 

Harris  E.  Sproat,  12-26-1895. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Maison.  12-26-1895. 

Timmas  E.  Parke.  1-16-1896  (Life  Member).  I 

George  P.  P.  Wanger,  1-16-1896;  resigned  1905. 

W.  Warren  Woodruff,  1-16-1896;  resigned  1S9S. 

Wilmer  E.  Pennypacker,  2-20-1896;  released  1898. 


Whitford,  Pa. 

Oxford,  Pa. 

Seal,  Pa. 

Oxford,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Kennet  Square,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Cheyney,  Fa. 

I.  Downiugtown,  Pa. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

West   Chester,  F^a. 


Samuel  Wagner,  2-20-1S96. 


Route  No.  1,  West  Chester,  Fa. 


John  L.  Balderston,  2-20-1896;  released  1898. 

Kees  Palmer,  2-20-1896;  died  2-10-1901. 

Charles  R.  IIoopes,  2-20-1896. 

•loir:,-  R.  Gilpin,  4-16-1896;  died  8-26-1907. 

George  A.  Chandler,  4-16-1S96. 

Thomas  Mercer,  4-16-1896;  released  1899. 

Charles  E.  Pugh,  4rl6-1896.        Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  Price,  4-16-1896;  released  1897.  Whitford,  Pa. 

Albert  Commons,  4-16-1896.  .       Wilmington,  De~ 

Wiluam  J.  Latta,  1896?  Philadelphia  Pa, 

Stdset  Neville  Ussher,  5-21-1896.  ^w  lork  Clt-T- 


Kennet  Square,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa- 
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Charles  H.  Howell,  5-21-1896.  Phumixvillc,  Pa 


Albin  Garrett,  5-1:1-1896. 


West  town,  P 


J.  Cheston  Mokris,  1896(?)  ;  resigned  11-13-1907.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fred  W.  Wollerton,  9-17-1S96.  Now  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Ralston,  1896(f).  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  S.  Wyatt,  10-15-1896;  resigned  1904.  Exton,  Pa. 

William  M.  Gifford,  10-15-1896;  resigned  1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Henry  Pleasants,  12-19-1896.  Wa7ne>  Pa- 

George  Rhyfedd  Foulke,  12-19-1896;  died  11-28-1901. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Thomas  E.  Eyanson,  12-19-1896.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Henri   Maetyn    Chase,    3-18-1897;    died    11-18-1S99,   in   Boston,   Mass; 

buried  at  Newburyport. 
JOSHUA  E.  Wills.  9-16-1897;  released  189S.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Francis  Mark  Brooke,  10-21-1897;  died  12-29-1898;  born  7-4-1836. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Shakpless.  12-16-1897;  released  1898.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Herman  Hoopes,  4-21-1898.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Horace  L.  Cheyney,  10-20-1S9S.  Now  of  New  York  City. 

Smith  Burnham,  10-20-1898.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

John  M.  Hartman,  9-20-1900.  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Douglas  E.  Brixton,  12-20-1900.  Oxford,  Pa. 

Lewis  K.  Sttjbbs,  3-21-1901.  '  West  Chester,  Fa. 

Mrs.  Linda  Avery  Painter,*  12-17-1903   (Honorary). 
Mrs.  Ellen  Painter  Cunningham,*  12-17-1903  (Honorary). 
Mrs.  Alice  E.  P.  Thorbtjrn,*  12-17-1903   (Honorary). 
Levi  Gheen  McCauley,  12-17-1903   (Honorary).  West  Chester,  Pa- 

Edwin  M.  Suplee,  5-19-1904.  Pawling,  Pa. 

J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  5-19-1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Roland  Smedley.  5-19-1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Edward  8.  Paxson,  5-19-1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Jacob  Carroll  Hayes,  5-19-1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

John  A.  Morrison,  M.  D.,  7-21-1901   (Honorary)  ;  died  7-26-1904. 

Cochranville,  Pa. 
Thomas  B.  Taylor,  7-21-1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Andrew  J.  Taylor,  9-15-1904.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ellen  Mendenhall  Beale,  9-15-1904.  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

Lownes  Taylor,  10-20-1904   (Honorary).  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Helen  Taylor,  10-20-1904  (Honorary).  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  11-18-1904  (Honorary).  Washington,  D.  C 

John  Woole  Jordan,  5-19-1905  (Honorary).  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  These  are  the  widow  and  daughters  of  Uriah  H.  Painter,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  formerly  of  West  Chester,  who  have  conveyed  a  valuable 
property,  "Memorial  Hall,"  in  West  Chester,  to  use  of  McCall  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  L.  G.  McCauley,  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society  in  remainder. 
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Amos  Bonsall,  5-19-1905  (Honorary). 
John  R.  HunsiCKER,  9-21-1905. 
Christian  C.  Sanderson,  9-21-1905. 
Herbert  P.  Worth,  5-17-1906. 
Elizabeth  Black  (now  Sharpies*),  5-17-1906. 
John  F.  Lewis,  5-17-1906  (Life  Member). 
Charles  J.  Pennock,  3-16-1905. 
William  F.  Wickersham,  3-16-1905. 
Justin  E.  Harlan,  6-S-1906. 
Abner  C.  Baldwin,  6-S-1906. 
Charles  E.  Mather,  10-1S-1906  (Honorary). 
Albert  Cook  Myers,  10-18-1906. 
George  Thomas,  3d,  10-18-1906. 
Elwood  R.  Green,  2-21-1907. 
Alice  Cochran,  5-16-1907. 
William  H.  Hodgson,  6-21-1907. 
J.  Comly  Hall.  6-21-1907. 
Kobert  M.  Scott,  6-21-1907. 
Jesse  E.  Philips,  6-21-1907. 
Albert  B.  Roecker,  6-21-1907. 
Thomas  Franklin  Woodside,  10-24-1907. 
Marshall  S.  Way,  10-24-1907. 
Thomas  Lawrence  Eyre,  10-24-1907. 
John  Farrell,  10-24-1907. 
Frank  H.  Seeley,  10-24-1907. 
Edward  Brinton,  10-24-1907. 
Edgar  J.  Parker,  10-24-1907. 
Edward  E.  Shields,  11-21-1907. 
William  C  Husted,  11-21-1907. 
;       Maurice  R.  Trayilla,  11-21-1907. 
Plummer  E.  Jefferis,  11-21-1907. 
James  Lambert  King,  11-21-1907. 
Jennie  B.  Martin,  11-21-1907. 
i       Elizabeth  F.  Criley,  11-21-1907. 
I       Jean  Kane  Foulke,  11-21-1907. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  11-21-1907. 
Robert  Edward  Laramy,  11-21-1907. 
T.  Walter  Gilkyson.  11-21-1907. 
Mary  E.  Speakman,  11-21-1907. 

WlLMER  T.  NlELDS,  11-21-1907. 

Henry  K.  Harlan,  12-26-1907  (Honorary). 
I       Alfred  Paschall.  12-26-1907. 

Mary  F.  C.  Paschall,  12-26-1907. 
\       Arthtjr  T.  Parke,  1-22-1908. 

J.  Howard  Lumis,  1-22-190S. 

William  Walter  Heed,  1-22-1908. 

Wilmer  Worthinoton  MacElree,  1-22-1908. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Downingtown,  Pa. 

Chads'  Ford,  Pa. 

West.  Chester,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Morstein,  Pa. 

Kennet  Square,  Pa. 

Westtown,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

E.  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Haverford.  Pa. 

Moylan,  Pa. 

Whitford,  Pa. 
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Pa. 
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Herman  F.  Wyeks,  2-20-190S. 
Catharine  Black  Wyeks,  2-20-190S. 
John  Everton  Ramsey,  2-20-1908. 
William  Henry  Lindley,  2-20-1908. 
Emma  Rambler  Lindley,  2-20-190S. 
Sarah  Havard  Lindley,  2-20-1908. 
Rebecca  Hemphill,  4-16-1908. 
Elizabeth  M.  Reynolds,  4-16-1908. 
Emma  Alexander  Ramsey,  4-16-190S. 
Arthur  Browne  Hammond.  4-16-190S. 
Jane  Rogers  Baker,  4-16-1908. 
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From  the  West  Chester  "  Daily  Local  News  "  of  Sept.  30,  1912. 


Charming  weather  prevailed  throughout  Saturday  last,  ideal  for  an 
outdoor  gathering,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  large  assemblage  of 
prominent  residents  of  the  county,  who  gathered  from  far  and  near,  from 
Oxford  and  roundabouts,  New  London  and  Landenberg,  from  the  Tough- 
kenamon  Valley  and  the  Marlboroughs,  from  Keunett  and  nearby,  ant. 
from  West  Chester,  Malvern,  Coatesville,  Downingtown  and  the  more 
distant  points  in  the  northern  tier  of  townships. 

It  was  a  magnificent  celebration  by  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society  and  the  foremost  families  of  the  county  were  represented  in  the 
audience  that  found  delight  and  pleasure  in  the  shade  of  the  grand  old 
trees  at  Cedarcroft,  and  listened  to  the  most  excellent  programme  o 
varied  exercises  so  well  prepared  by  the  committee.  The  affair  proved 
a  great  success,  and  added  renewed  glory  to  the  Society. 

GATHERING    OF   THE   HOSTS. 

At  noontide,  the  visitors  began  to  arrive  by  trolley  cars,  by  teams 
and  by  autos  so  that  when  the  exercises  were  commenced  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  had  gathered  in  the  beautiful  grove  of  lofty  trees  on 
the  lawn,  near  the  old  Taylor  mansion. 

The  train  arriving  at  Kennett  station  at  12.21  brought  Dr.  G.  M 
Philips  Dr.  Lewis  T.  Harley,  Mrs.  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  a  number  of 
other  guests  who  were  promptly  conveyed  in  autos  furnished  by  Joseph 
T  Hickman,  Charles  G.  Gavvthrop,  Harry  Chalfant.  Joseph  R.  Gaw- 
throp  Henry  Marshall  and  others,  to  Cedarcroft,  where  many  of  the 
visitors  were  entertained  at  luncheon,  in  the  school  building,  which  was 
attractively  decorated  with  large  American  flags  and  profusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  of  Autumn.  The  refreshments  were  served  by  a  bevy 
of  pretty  -iris  of  Kennett,  while  on  the  open  porch  on  the  south  side  ot 
the  old  mansion,  the  following  special  guests  partook  of  the  repast  : 
Attorney-General  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Wickersham,  of  Washington, 
D  C  •  Mrs  T.  Buchanan  Read,  of  Bridgeton.  N.J.,  and  her  niece  Mrs. 
Smythe  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Morris  Philips.  Congressman  and  Mrs 
Thomas  S.  Butler,  Miss  Mary  I.  Stille,  and  Mr.  Harold  \\  ickersham,  of 
Lancaster.  Mrs.  Abbie  C.  Wilder,  of  Kennett  Square,  had  charge  ot 
this  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  she  attended   to  it  in  her  usually 

^  Among  the  members  of  the  Delaware  County  Historical  Society 
who  were  present  as  guests  of  their  sister  Society  were  :  A  Lewis 
Smith  Esq  ,  of  Media,  the  honored  President  ;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
W  Hawley,  of  Media  ;  Prof.  B.  F.  Leggett,  of  Cochranv.lle  ;  Judge 
Isaac  Johnson  ;  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cochrane,  Chester. 
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Prayer  by   Rev.   Dr.    W.   Quay  Roselle, 

PASTOR    OP-    THE    FIFTH     BAPTIST    CHURCH    OF     PHILADELPH! 


Almighty  God,  Thou  art  the  Father  of  light,  and  down 
from  Thee,  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  in  Thee 
there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  We  than-. 
thee  for  what  Thou  art  doing  for  us  day  by  day,  and  we  thank 
Thee  for  our  sure  confidence  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  ex- 
periment of  humanity. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  al!  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

We  bless  Thee  for  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  to  hu- 
manity who  are  endowed  with  peculiar  genius.  We  thank 
Thee  for  those  who  are  endowed  with  those  qualities  of  the  hear*. 
which  make  them  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  us.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  two  illustrious  ones  whose  names  we  link 
together  in  our  celebration  of  this  day,  and  we  thank  Thee 
that  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  commemorate  these 
benefactors  of  the  race.  We  thank  Thee  that  such  men  an.! 
women  are  still  employing  in  our  day,  the  talent  with  which 
Lord  God  hath  endowed  them  for  enlightenment  of  our  common, 
life.  We  pray  that  in  the  exercises  of  this  afternoon,  may  ail 
things  be  done  as  Thou  wouldst  have  them  done,  and  we  ask 
it  all  through  the  riches  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen. 


Address  by  President  G.  M.  Philips. 


Guests  and  Members  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  : 

The  county  of  Chester,  the  first  county  to  be  established 
by  William  Peim  in  his  new  commonwealth,  has  a  history  full 
of  charm  and  interest.  Its  early  settlers  were  of  the  best 
British  stock,  in  no  way  inferior  either  in  character  or  intelli- 
gence to  the  louder  praised,  but  not  over  praised,  settlers  01 
some  of  the  other  colonies.  They  were  men  of  peace,  and 
found  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  than  by  war 
or  cruel  reprisal,  and  no  American  colonial  community  has 
a  more  honorable  page  in  its  history  than  that  which  records 
that  never  within  the  boundaries  of  this  county  was  a  white 
person  slain  by  an  Indian,  or  an  Indian  by  a  white  man. 

Sincere  and  devout  believers  in  peace  as  our  ancestors 
were,  their  location  made  their  farms  into  battlefields  and  their 
homes  and  highways  were  given  up  to  military  occupancy  and 
manoeuvre,  while  the  many  Quaker  coats  among  us  that  are 
entitled  to  wear  the  badges  of  the  Cincinnati  and  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  show  that  these  ancestors  were  as  ready  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  war  as  those  of  peace. 

Our  county  has  been  fortunate  in  many  respects,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  having  produced  two  men  so  dis- 
tinguished in  letters  and  in  achievement  as  Bayard  Taylor  and 
Buchanan  Read.  They  sprang  from  the  two  leading  immigra- 
tions that  settled  the  county,  Taylor  from  the  English  Quakers, 
and  Read  from  the  Scotch  Irish.  Both  spent  much  of  their 
lives,  and  both  died,  away  from  the  old  home  county,  but 
both  were  proud  of  its  associations  and  its  history.  Neither 
of  them  ever  wrote  more  beautifully  than  when  describing  the 
scenes  which  still  charm  us  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live 
among  them. 

These  two  great  men  honored  the  county  of  their  birth 
by  what  they   were  and  what  they  did,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we 
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should  honor  them.  Upon  the  old  farm  house  in  East  Bran- 
dywine  township  in  which  Buchanan  Read  was  born,  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society  has  placed  a  bronze  tablet 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : 


Thomas  Buchanan  Read 


WAS     BORN     IN     THIS     HOUSE 
MARCH    12,     1822. 

And  in  the  vicinity  have  been  placed  two  other  bronze 
tablets  calling  attention  to  the  house  and  its  location. 

Here,  in  Kennett  Square,  on  the  building  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Bayard  Taylor  was  born,  the 
Society  has  placed  a  bronze  tablet  inscribed  as  follows  : 

Bayard  Taylor 

was  born  january  ii,   1s25, 

in  a  house  which  formerly  stood  on 

this  site. 

And  on  a  gate  post  at  the  entrance  to  these  grounds,  it 
has  put  another  bronze  tablet  indicating  that  this  charming 
spot  was  Taylor's  loved  home. 

And  in  further  honor  of  these  distinguished  Chester 
Countians,  the  Historical  Society  has  invited  you  to  hear  the 
program  which  will  follow. 

It  would  be  attraction  enough  to  gather  this  large  com- 
pany together,  to  know  that  we  are  to  have  with  us  to-day 
the  two  sisters  of  Bayard  Taylor,  who  with  him  shared 
the  talent  of  that  talented  family.  We  are  now  to  have  a 
sketch  of  Bayard  Taylor  prepared  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne 
Taylor  Carey,  and  read  by  another  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Taylor 
Lamborn,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you. 


SKETCH   OF   BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


By  Mrs.  Anne  Taylor  Carey. 
(Read    by    Mrs.    Emma   Taylor    Lamborn..) 

We   meet  here  to-day  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Bayard  Taylor.     It  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  in  this  old  field 
that  he  roamed  over  as  a  boy,  until  he  grew  to  love  and  look 
upon  it  as  his  own.     The  great  trees,  and  the  woods,  the  flow- 
ers, the  brambles,  the  rendezvous  of  the  owls,  the  old  chestnut 
trees,  pre-empted   by    the    squirrels,   all    became    to    him    his 
friends.     In  his  book.  "Eldorado,"  written  in   1849,  he  says  : 
"I,  who  never  owned   a  rood  of  land  in   my  life,  would 
nevertheless  have   accepted  the  proprietorship  of  one  of  the 
bleak  pinnacles  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,   or  better,  the  top  of  a 
Shasta  peak,  could  it  have  been  given  me,  for  the  simple  sat- 
isfaction of  feeling  that  there  was  one  spot  of  the  earth  which 
I  might  claim  for  my  own,  down  to  its  burning  depths." 

We  can  therefore  understand  the  feeling  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  time  he  became  the  possessor  of  this  old  field,  his 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  Then  he  built  this  house,  to  which  he 
invited  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  was  never  happier  than 
when  they  were  seated  around  his  board.  But  a  name  must 
be  found  for  this  home.  Many  were  the  suggestions,  but 
nothing  seemed  suitable,  until  his  friend,  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  gave  the  name  of  Cedarcroft,  "croft"  meaning  an 
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old  field.  Cedarcroft  was  Bayard  Taylor's  haven  of  rest. 
It  came  to  him  under  his  beloved  trees,  and  in  the  breath  of 
the  wild  grass  and  flowers. 


The  President  :— It  seemed  to  the  committee  which 
had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  celebration,  that  it 
was  an  especially  happy  circumstance  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  best  fitted  to  prepare  for  this  occasion  a  sketch  of 
Buchanan  Read,  not  only  on  account  of  his  attainments  ami 
reputation  as  a  historian,  but  also  because  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Reed,  should  himself  be  a  na- 
tive of  Chester  county,  and  a  native  of  that  section  of  the 
county  in  which  Buchanan  Read  was  born  ;  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  audience,  Doctor  Lewis  R. 
Harley,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Central  High  School  oi 
Philadelphia. 


Thomas  Buchanan   Read,  the  Painter-Poet. 


By  Lewis  R.  Harlky,  Ph.  D. 


To-day,  we  gather  here  at  Cedarcroft  like  devoted  pilgrims  to 
some  hallowedshrine.  We  must  confess  that  the  pilgrimage 
ha-;  been  long  delayed,  for  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  died  in 
is-  and  Bayard  Taylor  in  1878.  Thus,  more  than  a  genera- 
tion has  passed  away,  and  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
fittingly  honor  either  of  these  poets  until  this  hour.  We  must 
not  forget  however,  that  Dr.  Conwell  prepared  a  biography  ot 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  my  lamented  friend  and  colleague.,  the 
late  Albert  H.  Smyth,  wrote  his  life  in  the  American  Men  of 
Letter  Series.  Professor  Smyth,  too,  has  passed  to  the  other 
shore  and  scholars  realize  that  with  his  going,  there  is  a  void 
in  the  realm  of  letters  difficult  to  fill.  So  have  departed  the 
men  who  maintained  the  best  literary  traditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania-Buchanan Read.  George  H.  Boker,  Bayard  Taylor. 
Henry  Read,  Albert  H.  Smyth,  and  Horace  Howard  Furness. 
How  appropriate  are  the  lines  of  Read's  poem.  "  The  Celestial 
Army,"  to  the  passing  of  these  gentle  spirits  : 

"  I  stood  by  the  open  casement. 

And  looked  upon  the  night, 
And  saw  the  westward-going  stars. 

Pass  slowly  out  of  sight. 

"  The  stars  and  the  mailed  moon, 

Though  they  seem  to  fa!!  and  die, 
Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines, 

And  endless  reach  of  sky. 

"  And  though  the  hills  of  death, 

May  hide  the  bright  array. 
The  marshalled  brotherhood  of  souls. 

Still  keeps  its  upward  way. 

(     9     ) 


"Upward,  forever  upward, 

I  see  their  march  sublime, 
And  hear  the  glorious  music, 

Of  the  conquerors  of  time." 

And  so,  we  can  adapt  these  lines  to  the  present  hour.  The 
men  whom  we  honor  to-day,  still  live  in  their  works,  and  as 
they  keep  on  their  upward  way,  their  memory  will  never  fail  ; 
for  literary  friendships  are  like  the  fixed  stars  of  night,  constant 
and  unchanging,  and  as  Read  says — 

"  And  long  let  us  remember, 

That  the  palest,  fainting  one, 
May  to  diviner  vision  be 

A  bright  and  blazing  sun." 

As  we  gather  here  at  Cedarcroft,  the  season  approaches  that 
adds  a  glorious  touch  to  many  of  Read's  lines.  In  Autumn, 
the  Pennsylvania  landscapes  are  an  inspiration  to  the  painter- 
poet.  Read  calls  this  the  season  when  "  the  light  of  dreams  lies 
around  the  year  in  golden  glory,  while  the  heavens  are  filled 
with  floating  mysteries."  He  loves  to  speak  of  "  the  embattled 
forests  armed  in  gold,  their  banners  bright  with  every  martial 
hue,"  while  to  him  "  October  sits  by  his  tent  painted  in  warrior 
hues."  The  glories  of  autumn  have  been  yearly  repeating 
themselves  ever  since  Read  looked  out  from  his  lowly  home  as 
a  boy  and  saw  poetic  visions  in  the  bine  hills  of  Uwchlan  ;  the 
Chester  Valley  is  filled  with  the  same  pastoral  loveliness  as 
when  he  unimortalized  it  in  the  "Closing  Scene,"  and  the 
bright  and  laughing  Brandywine  still  winds  through  the  mea- 
dows and  hills  with  its  silvery  stream. 

I  remember  as  a'.boy,  in  our  country  school  in  the  Coventries, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Read's  home,  how  we  read  in  concert 
the  "  Closing  Scene,"  and  the  "  Brave  at  Home."  from  his 
"Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies."  Little  did  I  think  that  in 
years  to  come,  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  would 
celebrate  his  memory  to-day ;  In  the  intervening  years,  many 
of  us  have  journeyed  far  and  wide  over  land  and  sea  ;  but  we 
now  return  as  loyal  sons  of  Chester  county,  and  these  few 
brief  hours  are  rich  in  golden  memories,  as  we  review  the  career 
of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  the  painter-poet,  who  left  our  county 
in  early  youthhood,  and  pursued  his  art  in  Cincinnati,   Phila- 


dclphia  New  York,  Boston,  and  Italy,  sincerely  loved  by  a  host 
of  friends,  and  universally  lamented  when  he  waslaid  to  rest  in 
KS72,  amidst  the  oaks  and  flowers  and  monuments  of  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

From  the  great  mass  of  correspondence  and  other  material 
that  I  have  collected,  time  will  permit  me  to    give  only  a  very 
general  sketch  of  Read's  life  and  work.     Our  genial  President 
reminds  me  that  my  time  is  twenty  minutes,   and  then  m  the 
unselfish  spirit  of  Chester  conn tians,  I  shall  willingly  surrender 
to  our  fellow-citizens.  *WayneMacVeagh  and  Secretary  bicker- 
sham,  and  our  venerable  friend,*  William  Winter,  of  New  \ork. 
I  understand  that  the  modest  stone  farm  house  m  Brandy  wine 
township,  in  which  Read  was  born  March   12.    1822.   has  been 
fittingly  marked  with  a  tablet  by  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society      Read's  home  was   among    the    wooded   slopes    that 
Dound  the  Chester  Valley  on  the  north.     To  the  east  in  the 
distance,  rise  the  blue  hills  of  Uwchlan,  while  a  mile  or  two 
away,  flows  the  east  branch  of  the  Brandywine,  which  he  des- 
cribes in  song,  as  follows  : 

,;  Not  Juniata's  rocky  tide, 
That  bursts  its  mountain  barriers  wide, 
Nor  Susquehanna  broad  and  fair, 
Nor  thou,  sea-drinking  Delaware, 
May  with  that  lovely  stream  compare, 
That  draws  its  winding  silver  line. 
Through  Chester's  storied  vales  and  hills, 
The  bright,  the  laughing  Brandywine, 
That  dallies  with  its  hundred  mills." 
Thus,  young  Read  learned  his  lessons  from  the  blue  hills  in 
the  distance,  from  the  rippling  Brandywine,  from  the  well-tilled 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  from  the  seasons  with  their  variety 
of  gifts      For  several  winters,  he  attended  the  school  at  Hope- 
well, a  mile  distant,  taught  by  Rev.  Daniel  Myers,  a  miller  and 
local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.     \\  hile  at- 
tending Parson  Myers'  School,   as  a  mere  boy.   Read's  genius 
for  art  and  poetry  began  to  develop.     In  referring  to  his  early 
love  of  art,  he  once  said,   "often  when  a  mere  boy  ot  ten  or 
twelve    I  wandered  away  to  the  hills,   and  amid  haunts  where 
men    seldom  strayed,   there  would   I  pass  the  day  in  making 


sketches,  perchanees  of  some  peculiar  tree,  crag,  waterfall  and 
hill,  and  then  amuse  myself  by  fantastically  weaving  them  into 
one."  About  1832,  the  old  home  was  broken  up,  and  several 
of  the  family  migrated  to  the  West.  The  regret  that  young 
Read  experienced  as  he  saw  his  birth-place  pass  into  other  han:.-;, 
was  expressed  years  afterwards  in  the  lines  of  the  "  Stranger  on 
the  Sill  :  " 

"  Between  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  corn, 

Is  the  lowly  home  where  I  was  born, 

The  peach  tret  leans  against  the  wall, 

And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  all  ; 

There  is  the  shaded  doorway  still, 

But  a  stranger's  foot  has  crossed  the  sill." 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  home,  Read  was  apprenticed  to 
James  Haruer,  a  tailor  at  Whitford,  Chester  county.  He  soon 
left  this  cruel  master,  and  began  a  series  of  adventures  as  strange 
as  David  Copperf  eld's.  He  walked  to  Philadelphia,  and  at 
last  found  employment  in  a  grocery  store,  and  later  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  cigar  maker.  In  the  spring  of  1S57,  he  determine,' 
to  go  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  relatives  had  made  their  home. 
He  crossed  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  on  foot  and  on  reach- 
ing Pittsburg  made  the  journey  down  the  Ohio  on  a  fiat  boat 
to  Cincinnati.  His  struggles  and  wanderings  were  by  no  means 
ended  ;  but  in  Cincinnati,  his  highest  ambitions  were  encour- 
aged, and  here  his  genius  as  a  painter  and  poet  was  first  recog- 
nized. Even  at  that  early  time,  Cincinnati  had  produced  a 
number  of  authors  and  artists  of  merit.  The  first  artist  of  note 
whose  name  appears  in  the  annals  of  Cincinnati,  was  A.  W. 
Corwine,  a  miniature  painter,  whose  career  began  about  1821. 
Before  1S30,  Joseph  Mason,  Joseph  Hyle,  Samuel  W.  Lee, 
Charles  Harding,  and  Tuttle  had  opened  studios  and  were  en- 
gaged in  portrait  painting.  Among  Read's  early  contem- 
poraries in  Cincinnati  were  Miner  H.  Kellogg,  James  H.  Beard. 
John  Frankenstein,  William  H.  Powell,  T.  W.  Whittredge. 
Charles  Soule,  and  William  L.  Sonntag.  In  sculpture,  Cin- 
cinnati likewise  achieved  a  fair  name.  The  same  year  that  Read 
made  his  humble  beginning  in  this  city,  Hiram  Powers  arrived 
in  Florence  to  study  the  masters  of  the  Old  World.  Like  Real, 
he  had  drifted  to  Cincinnati  as  a  poor  boy,  toiling  and  hoping  so 
earnestly  as  to  excite  sympathy.      He  finally  mastered  his  arc 
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through  the  greatest  sacrifice,  and  remembering  his  own  strug- 
gles, he  always  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  Read.  Another 
sculptor  of  that  period  who  became  attached  to  Read  was  Edward 
A.  Brackett.  Born  in  1819,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  he  went  as  a 
boy  with  his  parents  to  Cincinnati,  and  working  in  an  obscure 
garret,  finally  modelled  the  first  statue  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
that  of  "  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Thessaly." 

But  it  was  Clevenger,  the  lamented, .SJjobal  Vail  Clevenger, 
who  first  encouraged  Read's  artistic  abilities,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  genius.  Read's  first  employment  in 
Cincinnati  was  that  of  a  painter  of  canal  boats  on  the  Miami 
Canal  ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  humble  art  work,  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  sculptor,  Clevenger,  and  offered  a  place  in  his 
studio.  Clevenger,  like  Read,  had  many  strange  adventures 
in  early  life,  working  first  in  a  marble  yard,  and  later  opening 
a  studio  in  Cincinnati,  where  Read  was  employed  to  carve 
letters  and  figures  on  monuments.  Clevenger  s  daughter  wrote 
me  that  her  father  took  a  deep  interest  in  young  Read,  but  his 
hopes  of  becoming  a  sculptor  were  blasted  when  Clevenger  re- 
moved to  Boston  in  1S5S  to  finish  Webster's  bust.  In  1S40, 
Clevenger  went  to  Florence,  where  he  carved  the  famous  statue, 
"The  Indian  Warrior."  Threatened  with  consumption,  he 
sailed  for  home  in  1842,  but  ten  days  later,  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea. 

Although  Read  was  not  able  to  follow  his  original  plan  of 
becoming  a  sculptor,  his  interest  in  art  continued,  and  he  opened 
a  shop  over  a  grocery  store  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  practised 
sign  painting.  Struggling  along  without  instruction,  his  pro- 
gress in  art  was  slow  and  discouraging.  In  1840,  he  decided  to 
leave  Cincinnati,  and  he  opened  a  studio  in  Dayton,  where  he 
failed  to  secure  any  business.  So  he  depended  on  his  wits  tor 
a  livelihood,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  His  talents  were 
recognized  by  a  theatrical  company,  and  he  was  engaged  for  a 
brief  period,  taking  the  female  parts,  for  which  his  slight  figure 
so  well  fitted  him.  But  he  had  longings  for  art  and  for  Cin- 
cinnati ;  so  he  returned  after  this  novel  experience  on  the  stage 
to  open  a  studio  in  his  adopted  city.  He  made  a  number  of 
successful  studies  of  the  human  face,  and  he  decided  to  give  his 
sole  attention  to  portrait  painting.  Nicholas  Lougworth.  the 
first  millionaire  of  Cincinnati,  gave  Read  the  funds  to  maintain 
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a  studio  while  waiting  for  sitters,  and  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to 
have  his  portrait  painted.  In  1840,  Read  painted  the  full  length 
portrait  of  General  Harrison  for  friends  of  the  old  hero.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  presidential  campaign,  and  this  fact 
helped  to  bring  the  young  artist's  name  before  the  public.  The 
picture  was  pronounced  an  excellent  piece  of  work  for  one  so 
young  ;  but  years  afterward,  Read  freely  admitted  that  it  was 
"  a  sad  daub."  At  the  same  time,  many  of  his  fugitive  verse- 
began  to  appear  in  the  Cincinnati  papers,  the  Times  and  the 
Chronicle  ;  but  he  followed  painting  as  the  major  passion.  He 
wished  to  improve  in  technique  ;  but  there  were  no  good  schools 
for  artists  in  the  West.  He  thought  of  Powers  and  Clevenger, 
how  they  achieved  fame  in  the  Old  World,  and  his  soul  longed 
for  Italy.  Circumstances  prevented  the  realization  of  this  dream 
at  once  ;  so  he  determined  upon  the  next  best  thing, — to  go  to 
Boston,  where  there  were  many  opportunities  to  study  his 
profession. 

Read  said  farewell  to  the  West  early  in  1841,  at  the  time  a 
youth  of  only  nineteen  years, — and  what  a  succession  of  ex- 
periences had  been  crowded  into  his  life  !  Like  Thomas  Cole, 
who  wandered  from  town  to  town  with  his  pictures.  Read  worked 
his  way  east  by  painting  portraits  in  the  villages  and  hotels 
along  the  road.  After  spending  a  few  months  in  New  York 
city,  he  reached  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1841.  Here  he  at  once 
became  acquainted  with  Washington  Allston  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  in  his  career.  All- 
ston, whose  life-work  was  drawing  to  a  close,  willingly  gave 
Read  counsel  and  instruction.  His  distinguished  work  as  a 
painter  and  lecturer  on  art  deeply  impressed  the  young  man. 
But  these  happy  relations  were  unfortunately  ended  with  the 
death  of  Allston  in  1843,  the  paint  still  fresh  on  his  great  picture. 
"  Belshazzar's  Feast."  After  becoming  established  in  Boston. 
Read  visited  Andover,  bearing  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
leading  men  of  that  town.  Here  he  painted  President  Leonard 
Woods,  and  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
His  studio  in  Boston  was  located  in  the  basement  of  Park  Street 
Church.  His  charming  manners  and  keen  wit  and  humor  at- 
tracted the  wealthy  and  influential  classes,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  to  sit  for  a  picture  in  Read's  studio.  Although  his 
devotion  to  painting  was  sincere,  he  soon  began  to  give  hall  his 


heart  to   poetry.     He  composed  a    few  stanzas  each  evening, 
which  were  recited  next  day  to  his  friends  as  he  worked  at  the 
easel.     Among    Read's    frequent    callers,   was    the    good    and 
genial  Longfellow.     At  times,  Read  became  discouraged  with 
his  poetical  efforts  ;  but  Longfellow  showed    his  appreciation, 
urging  him  to  keep  on,  declaring,  "You  will  yet  be  a  poet." 
His  regard  for  Longfellow  was  almost  akin  to  veneration,   and 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  poem,  "  A  Leaf  from  the  past," 
published  in  Graham's  Magazine,  October,  1S46: 
"With  thee,  dear  friend,  though  far  away, 
I  walk,  as  on  some  vanish  day 
And  all  the  past  returns  in  beautiful  array. 

'"  I  listen  to  thy  charnhcg  v.  ord, 

And  sadness,  like  the  affrighted  bird, 

Flies  fast,  and  flies  afar,  until  it  is  unheard." 

After  1S42.  Read  began  to  contribute  poems  to  the  magazines. 
His  lines  are  found  in  "The  Rover,"  a  New  York  weekly, 
edited  by  Seba  Smith,  who  wrote  satirical  letters  under  the 
pen  name  of  Major  Jack  Downing.  A  number  of  his  poems  also 
appeared  in  "The  Symbol,"  a  Boston  magazine  published  in 
the  interests  of  Odd  Fellowship,  one  of  exquisite  beauty  being 
"The  Fount  of  the  Nile,"  not  found  in  his  collected  works. 
In  1S43  aud  1S44,  many  of  his  poems  were  published  in 
McMakin's  Boston  Courier,  and  were  widely  copied  by  the  pre.-s 
all  over  the  country.  Literary  men  everywhere  were  attracted 
by  "  The  Winnower,"  and  "  The  Swiss  Street  Singer,"  which 
compare  favorably  with  his  later  efforts. 

Although  for  two  years,  Read  had  contributed  fugitive 
verses  to  the  Boston  magazines,  his  first  formal  appearance  as 
an  author  was  in  a  prose  work,  entitled  "  Paul  Redding,  a 
Tale  of  the  Brandywine,"  published  in  Boston,  1845,  dedi- 
cated to  his  old  benefactor,  Nicholas  Longworth.  This  book 
is  not  found  in  printed  lists  of  Read's  works,  and  its  existence 
is  not  generally  known.  The  hero  of  the  book,  Paul  Red- 
ding, is  undoubtedly  Read  himself,  and  its  purpose  is  to  por- 
tray his  own  early  life  and  struggles. 

In  1S43,  Read  married  Mary  J.  Pratt,  of  Gambier,  Ohio. 
She  had  just  graduated  from  the  seminary  at  Bradford,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  was  regarded  as  a  fine  classical  scholar. 
Read's    devotion    to    her    is    expressed    in  his    poems,    "  Be- 
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side  the  Murmuring  Merrimac,"  in  the  "Toll  Bridge," 
and  in  "The  Light  of  Our  Home."  He  now  lived  more  in- 
tensely than  ever  in  his  dreams  and  poetical  visions,  and  he 
hoped  some  day  to  take  his  wife  away  from  the  crowded  city, 
and  build  her  a  home  in  the  beautiful  Chester  Valley.  But 
the  hand  of  fate  is  apparently  cruel  at  times,  for  within  ten 
years  she  died  a  victim  of  the  plague  in  the  city  of  Florence, 
Italy. 

In   1846,  Read  made  his  home    in    Philadelphia,   where  he 
opened  a  studio  fur  the  painting  cf  portraits  ;    but  the  maga- 
zines of  the  day  indicate  that  he  must  have  given  at  least  half 
his  heart  to  poetry.   Between  1846  and  1850,  he  contributed  many 
poems  to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier  under  the  name  of 
Hazel  Dell.      People  read  these  poetical   gems   with   much   in- 
terest, and  for  months  they  were  unable  to  identify  the  Hazel 
Dell  poet.     During  this  same  period  of  time,  George  R.  Gra- 
ham and  John  Sartain  gave  Read  generous  assistance  by  pub- 
lishing his  poems  in  their  magazines.     It  is  interesting  to-day 
to  look    through  these    Philadelphia   journals,   and  see    there 
the  contributions  of  the   young    poets    of  that    generation,- - 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Boker,   Read,  and  Bayard  Taylor.     In 
1847,  W.  D-  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  published  a  volume  of  Read's 
poems,  including  most  of  the  verses  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Courier.     The  next  year,  he  published  in  Philadelphia 
another  collection  under  the  name  "Lays  and  Ballads,"  contain- 
ing the  Hazel  Dell  poems  from  the  Philadelphia  Courier.     I 
have  an    interesting  letter    from  Read  to   J.    Bayard    Taylor. 
Phcenixville,   written   March    15,    1S47,    which    describes    the 
young  painter  poet's  feelings  at  this  time.     It  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  quote  from  this  letter  to-day.    Read  complains  to 
Bayard  of  overwork,  declaring  that  constant  toil  was  destroying 
his  health,  and  undermining  his  imagination.      He  says:   "  1 
am  sometimes  more  than  half-inclined  to  give  up  writing  alto- 
gether,   and   confine    my  ambition  and  impulse  to  the  easel 
Such  a  course  would  put  more  money  in  my  purse."     But  he- 
said  he  hated  this  mercenary  thought,  and  believed  it  his  duty 
to  follow  the  ideal.     Although  Read  complained  to  Taylor  of 
the  miserable  prices  paid  for  his  poems  by  the  magazine  editor-. 
he  must  have  prospered  with  his  art  in  Philadelphia.     He  was 
patronized   by  several  wealthy  picture  buyers,    among   them 


James  L.  Claghorn  ;  so  that  in   1S50,  he   was  able  to  sail  for 
Europe  to  study  in  the  schools  of  art  in  the  Old  World. 

Fortunately,  I  have  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  this  pe- 
riod of  Read's  life,  including  his  foreign  correspondence  to 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  letters  to  Bayard  Taylor,  letters 
of  William  Michael  Rossetti,  and  reminiscences  of  a  number 
of  Read's  friends.  He  reached  London  early  in  October,  1S50, 
where  he  visited  the  National  Gallery,  and  met  Leigh  Hunt, 
Tennyson,  William  and  Mary  Hewitt,  Dante' Gabriel  Rossetti, 
and  others  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  a  brotherhood  of 
artists  that  had  just  been  formed.  Mary  Howitt,  in  her 
"Reminiscences  of  My  Later  Life,"  describes  the  reception 
given  to  Read  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites  just  before  he  departed 
from  Loudon,  and  it  seems  that  they  could  not  part  with  him. 
In  fact,  it  was  reported  that  they  had  carried  off  Read  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  William  Michael  Rossetti,  in  writing  to  me, 
confirm^  all  this,  and  eloquently  describes  the  impression  made 
by  Read  in  England.  In  January,  1851,  Read  proceeded  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  then  to  Dusseldorf,  at  that  time,  the 
most  important  art  centre  in  Germany.  I  cannot  understand 
why  American  travellers  on  the  Continent  fail  to  visit  Dussel- 
dorf ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  European 
cities.  I  shall  never  forget  its  broad  and  shady  avenues,  lined 
with  imposing  buildings,  statues  and  monuments,  and  best  of 
all,  its  art  gallery,  with  Jansen's  famous  mural  painting  rep- 
resenting Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages.  At  Dusseldorf  Read 
met  Leutze,  the  painter,  and  Freiligrath,  the  German  poet. 
He  found  Leutze  at  work  on  his  great  picture,  "  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,"  and  going  on  to  Cologne,  he  met 
Whittredge,  and  several  other  American  painters,  Whittredge 
being  engaged  upon  the  famous  Rhine  landscape,  "The 
Seven  Mountains,"  a  scene  so  often  painted  by  the  French 
and  German  artists.  Read  spent  several  months  at  Dussel- 
dorf and  Cologne,  and  then  journeyed  up  the  Rhine,  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  beloved  by  the  poets,  and  hallowed  by  all  the 
light  that  history  and  romance  can  give.  I  learn  from  one  of 
Read's  letters  to  Bayard  Taylor,  that  he  reached  Frankfort  in 
September,  1851,  and  then  his  itinerary  would  include  Switzer- 
land and  Northern   Italy. 

From  this  time,  Read  vibrated  between  two  continents,  back 
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and  forth,  like  a  bird  of  passage,  absorbed  in  the  devotion  to 
the  twin  arts  to  which  his  life  was  consecrated.  Early  in  1S52, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  a  studio  at  215  Chestnut 
street,  but  residing  with  his  family  in  the  old  Bonaparte  home 
at  Bordentown.  During  this  year,  the  "Closing  Sceue  "  ap- 
peared, in  reviewing  which  Coventry  Patmore  declared  Read 
the  most  promising  of  the  trans-atlantic  poets,  and  that  it  sur- 
passed Gray's  Elegy  in  simple  language  and  imagery.  The 
same  year,  an  English  edition  of  Read's  poems  was  published 
by  Delf  and  Trubner,  London,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows. 

Late  in  1S53,  Read  sailed  with  his  family  for  P^urope  to 
make  his  home  in  Florence,  Italy.  Florence  at  that  time  was 
at  the  height  of  its  glory.  The  city  itself  had  changed  but  little 
since  feudal  days,  presenting  romantic  contrasts  at  every  turn. 
The  people  were  spirited,  and  the  sentiment  for  Italian  unity 
was  strong.  When  Read  arrived  in  Florence,  it  was  the  abode 
of  many  literary  men  and  artists.  There  were  Hiram  Powers, 
Owen  Meredith,  Charles  Lever,  Robert  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
Mrs.  Trollope,  and  George  Sand,  besides  a  host  of  others. 
During  his  residence  in  Florence,  Read  painted  many  of  his 
most  ideal  pictures,  among  them,  "  Titania,"  "The  Lost 
Pleiades,"  "The  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall,"  "Undine,"  and 
"  Cleopatra  and  Her  Barge,"  which  were  immediately  purchased 
by  several  devoted  friends.  He  also  finished  the  lengthy 
poem,  "The  Xew  Pastoral,"  which  was  published  in  1855,  by 
Parry  and  McMillan,  Philadelphia.  Read's  hopes  of  a  per- 
manent residence  in  Florence  were  destroyed  when  in  May, 
1855,  the  cholera  appeared  in  that  city,  among  the  victims 
being  his  own  wife  and  daughter.  Read  himself  became  ill, 
and  to  save  his  life,  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca  by 
his  friends,  Hiram  Powers  and  John  R.  Tait.  At  this  place, 
near  the  gulf  where  Shelly  lost  his  life,  Read  found  solace  for 
hisgrief  by  composing  a  lengthy  poem,  ' '  The  House  by  the  Sea, " ' 
a  wild,  sad  tale,  containing  the  moral  lesson  that  the  tempta- 
tions of  life  are  not  so  much  to  be  found  amidst  the  everyday 
realities  of  the  v  orld  as  in  solitude  and  retirement,  and  the  best 
way  to  avoid  them  is  to  mingle  with  our  kind,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  busy  world  about  us,  and  to  partake  of  its  occupations  and 
enjoyments,  and  share  in  its  feelings  and  sympathies. 
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In  November,  1S55,  Read  sailed  with  John  R.  Tait  for 
America,  the  ambition  of  making  a  permanent  home  in  Florence 
being  now  but  a  cherished  memory  of  the  past.  He  hastened 
to  Philadelphia,  and  on  December  iS,  "The  House  by  the  Sea  " 
was  published.  The  poem  was  well  received  by  the  critics 
and  the  public,  the  first  edition  being  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  poems  like  this  do  not  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  masses  of  this  day,  when  everybody  is 
busy  chasing  the  golden  phantom,  and  literary  tastes  crave  the 
comic  supplement,  the  jingling  rhyme,  and  the  moving  picture 

show. 

In  January,    1S56,   Read  opened    a  studio  in    Philadelphia, 
and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Tait   that  he  is  very  busy  with  sitters.^ 
During  the  summer,  he    married    Harriet    Denisoh    Butler,  of 
Northampton,     Massachusetts,    and    immediately    sailed     for 
Europe,  reaching  Liverpool  on  September  13.     In  London  he 
painted  a  full  length  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  heads    of  Tennyson 
and  Leigh  Hunt.     He  also  sent  back  to  America  the  proofs  of 
a  new  volume  of  poems,  "  Sylvia,  the  Last  Shepherd,"  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  country  life,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1857. 
Read  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  until  the  winter  of  1856,  and  he 
declared  Rome  to  be  the  only  city  in  the  world  for  an  artist  or 
poet.     He  returned  to  England  in    1S57,  to  finish  some  por- 
traits, while  in  1S5S.  he  was  back  again  in  America,  opening 
a  studio  in  the  Parkinson  Building,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Chestnut  Street   Opera  House,   Philadelphia.     The  late  John 
Bunting  related  to  me  that  he  once  visited  the  studio.      Three 
of  Read's  best  paintings  were  on  the  walls,  "  The  Ascension 
of  the  Innocents."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall,"  and  "  Hia- 
watha's Wooing."     Seated  by  Read   was  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-poet, George  H.  Boker,  and  in  silence  they  contemplated 
these  fanciful   pictures.      In  December,  1S5S,  Read  opened  a 
studio  in    New    York    City.      In   June.  1859,  he    made    a    five 
weeks'   trip    to    Boston,  and    spent    most    of  the    time    in    the 
family  of  Longfellow,  where  he  painted  a  portrait  oi  him  and 
also  one  of  his  three  daughters.     Then  he  visited  Dr.  Holmes 
and  painted  his  portrait.      Read  regarded  this  as   a   great   tri- 
umph,  and  wrote    to    Mr.  Tait  :     "In    the    language    ol  Na- 
poleon, 'great   battle,  great  victory.'"     One   of  Read's   most 
beautiful  and  best  known  poems,  "  Drifting,"   was  written   in 


Brooklyn,  in  March,  1S59,  before  he  had  ever  seen  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  It  was  a  stormy  Sunday,  and  he  was  ill  at  the  time. 
Filled  with  depression,  he  longed  for  the  radiant  beauty  of  the 
Italian  shores,  and  he  composed  the  lines  of  "  Drifting." 
Read  visited  Naples  for  the  first  time  in  1868,  and  great  was 
his  delight  at  seeing  the  beautiful  bay.  To  make  the  picture 
complete,  he  later  wrote  the  additional  stanza  : 

"  In  lofty  lir.es, 
Mid  palms  and  pines, 
And  aloes,  olives,  elms  and  vines, 
Sorento  swings 
On  sunset  wings, 
Where  Tasso's  spirit,  soars  and  sings." 

If  we  read  this  beautiful  poem  and  then  visit  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  we  realize  what  Hawthorne  meant  when  he  said  Read's 
poems  were  pictures,  and  his  pictures  were  poems.  The  trav- 
eller who  has  read  "  Drifting  "  sees  Sorrento,  Ischia,  and  Ca- 
pri, invested  with  a  new  glory  ;  but  how  soon  the  lines  of  the 
last  stanza  would  be  true  if  Read  himself,  as  his  soul  drifted 
to  the  heavenly  shore,  when  he  says  : 
"  No  more,  no  more, 

The  worldly  shore, 

Upbraids  me  wifh  its  loud  uproar  ! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies, 

Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  !  " 

In  1S60,  Read  made  another  voyage  to  Europe,  and  reached 
London  in  September  of  that  year.  He  painted  a  portrait  oi 
George  M.  Dallas,  and  in  January,  1S61,  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  painted  "  Hiawatha  Carrying  Home  His  Bride,"  and 
"  Diana  in  the  Moon."  Although  delightfully  situated  on  the 
Pincian  Hill,  and  prospering  in  his  art,  Read  was  much 
aroused  by  the  threats  of~etril  war  in  America.  He  wrote  to 
John  R.  Tait :  "But  if  the  Union  breaks,  who  cares  then 
what  breaks— if  that  is  a  failure,  success  is  not  worth  having. 
I  shall  be  content  to  sit  in  dust  and  ashes  the  rest  of  my 
days."  Before  the  close  of  1861,  he  answered  his  country'.^ 
call  and  returned  to  America.  It  should  be  recalled  that  Read 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War, 
writing  patriotic  poems,  giving  public  readings  for  the  benefit 


of  the  soldiers,  and  reciting  his  war  songs  at  the  head  of 
armies.  When  Cincinnati  was  threatened  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, he  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  that  city  in  General 
Lew  Wallace's  army,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  the 
siege  in  the  x\tlantic  Monthly.  In  1863,  he  published  a 
longer  poem,  "The  Wagoner  of  the  Alleghanies,"  which 
is  filled  with  gems  of  patriotism,  many  of  which  he  publicly 
recited  during  the  war.  Read's  poem,  "Sheridan's  Ride," 
was  composed  in  a  few  hours  in  Cincinnati,  on  November  1, 
1864,  the  theme  being  suggested  by  a  picture  in  Harper's 
Weekly  of  "Sheridan's  Ride  to  the  Front."'  The  same 
evening  the  poem  was  read  by  James  E.  Murdoch  in  Pike's 
Opera  House,  and  in  a  few  days,  it  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  land.  The  effect  of  this  war  lyric  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  this  day,  it  re- 
mains the  most  popular  poem  of  that  class  produced  in 
America.  The  influence  of  Read's  war  lyrics  on  the  Union 
cause  entitles  him  to  a  memorial  in  Statuary  Hall  under  the 
dome  of  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington.  With  James 
E.  Murdoch,  he  appeared  in  the  leading  cities  and  recited 
from  the  "  New  Pastoral,"  "The  Relies,"  the  "Three  Eras," 
"The  Oath,"  "The  Rising  of  1776,"  and  "Sheridan's 
Ride."  Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  this  service?  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  respond  to  poetic  sentiment,  and  as 
slumbering  Sparta  was  aroused  by  the  verses  of  Tyrtceus  ;  so 
the  regiments  of  the  Civil  War  caught  the  spirit  of  "Sheri- 
dan's Ride,"  and  a  new  enthusiasm  was  carried  along  on  the 
billows  of  war  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  until  the 
tide  of  battle  ebbed  forever  at  Appomattox.' 

In  1867,  Read  returned  to  Europe,  aud  spent  the  next  five 
years  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Overwork  during  the  Civil  War 
had  broken  his  health  ;  yet  he  was  at  hiseasel  with  the  earliest 
sunlight,  and  burned  the  midnight  oil  in  writing  poetry.  In 
Rome,  he  completed  the  painting,  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  having 
made  studies  for  this  picture  before  going  abroad.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1 868,  Read  became  ill  from  overwork,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  Rome  foi  a  cooler  climate,  passing  three  months  in 
Switzerland  and  at  Dusseldorf.  In  the  winter,  he  returned  to 
Rome  and  painted  a  large  portrait  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples. 
During    the    next  year.    Read  painted  the  beautiful    pictures, 


"The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"   "The  Christmas  Hymn,"   "The 
Three  Martyrs  at  the  Sepulchre,"  and   "  Abou  Ben  Adhera." 
There  are  those  still  living  who  tarried  at  Rome  in  those  days, 
and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Read's  home.     At  the  request  of 
friends,  he  would  recite  his  favorite  poems,    "Drifting"   and 
"Brushwood,"   bringing  tears    to    many  as  the  verses  of  the 
latter  were    read    in  his  effective  style.     Read  had    the  good 
fortune  of  residing  in  Rome,  when  Italian  nationality  was  com- 
pleted and  the  armies  of  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  theEternai 
City.     The  struggle  of  a  thousand  years  was  ended,  and  two 
great  states,  Germany  and  Italy,   took  their  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.     Read  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  hour, 
and  wrote  a  poem  of  welcome  to  Victor  Emmanuel  : 
"  Italia  through  her  hundred  roads 
Is  marching  into  Rome  ; 
She  comes  not  as  a  conqueror, 
But  exile  welcomed  home." 
From  that  time,  Prince   Humbert  and  Princess  Marguerite 
were  his  constant  friends,   and    visits    between   Read's    studio 
and    the    Ouirinal    Palace    were  frequently    exchanged.      De- 
clining   health    prompted    Read  to  sail  for  America  in  April, 
1S72.     He  lived  to  reach  New  York,  where  he  died  on  May  1 1, 
entering  into  that  higher  life  foreshadowed  in  his  own  line's  : 

"  We  nightly  die  ourselves  to  sleep, 

Then  wherefore  fear  we  death  ? 

Tis  but  a  slumber  still  more  deep 

And  undisturbed  by  breath, 

We  daily  waken  to  the  light, 

When  morning  walks  her  way  ; 

Then  wherefore  doubt  death's  longer  night, 

Will  bring  a  brighter  day  ?  " 

I  have  now  ended  my  imperfect  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  In  closing,  allow  me  to  quote  the 
estimate  of  so  severe  a  critic  as  Richard  H.  Stoddard.  He 
says  of  Read's  poetry:  "I  would  rather  have  written  the 
song  of  his  beginning, 

"Bring  me  the  juice  of  the  honey  fruit," 
than  anything  I  remember  in  American  poetry.     It  is  as  per- 
fect as  the  best   things' of  Lovelace,  Suckling,  or  Carew.  and, 
any  poet,  great  or  small,  might  be  proud  to  write  it." 


The  President  :— I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  this  in- 
telligent audience  has  thought  pf  the  extraordinary  and  gratify- 
ing circumstance  that  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  born  and 
grew  up  in  this  countv  :  the  Secretary  of  State  has  a  home  in 
this  countv  and  the  Attorney  General  is  a  descendant  of,  and 
bears  the  honored  name  of,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county  •  and  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  now  introduce 
to  his  kinsfolk  and  to  their  neighbors,  the  Honorable  George 
W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 


The  Individual  and  the  Community. 


By  George  W.  Wickersham, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL   OF    THE    UNITED   STATES. 


It  was  with  especial  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Society  to  come  here  as  your 
euest  to-day.  For,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  my 
lineal  ancestor,  Thomas  Wickersham,  a  Quaker  farmer  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  this  county,  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  spot.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
given  to  him  bv  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  at  Horsham, 
Sussex  County,  England,  which  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  furnishes  me  with  a  text 
for  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  make.  This  certificate  was 
issued  bv  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Horsham,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  the  nth  of  the   seventh   month   of  the  year    1700. 

It  is  addressed  : 

"To  all  our  faithful  friends  and  brethren  in  Pennsylvania 
unto  whom  this  may  come,  in  the  covenant  of  lite,  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  unit) 
of  the  one  eternal  spirit  of  our  God." 
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"And  dear  friends,  it  runs,  "Whereas,  Thomas  Wicker- 
shara,  of  Bolney,  in  Ye  County  of  Sussex,  farmer,  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  members  of  our  monthly  meeting, 
hath  an  intention  to  cross  the  seas  and  go  into  Pennsylvania 
and  in  order  thereunto  hath  laid  his  intention  before  this 
monthly  meeting  ;  and  upon  inquiry  and  consideration  thereof 
we,  the  said  meeting,  doe  certifie  that  the  said  Thomas  Wick- 
ersham  is  an  honest  man,  [and  I  think  that  is  the  highest  pat- 
ent of  nobility  any  citizen  may  ask  ;  I  would  rather  have  it 
than  all  the  coats  of  arms  that  ever  emblazoned  castle  walls 
Laughter  and  applause,]  and  is  in  unity  with  faithful  friend.. 
and  free  of  all  engagements  or  incumbrances  soe  far  as  wee  doe 
understand  that  may  impead  or  hinder  his  intended  voyage, 
soe  wee  grant  this  certificate,  and  doe  most  heartily  desire  the 
Lord's  power  and  presence  may  attend  them  in  this  their  un- 
dertaking, and  to  the  end  of  their  days.     Amen." 

What  a  clear  light  this  document  sheds  upon  the  interde- 
pendence which  the  Society  of  Friends  established  among  its 
members  ;  an  organization  that  made  the  interests  and  the 
business  of  every  one  of  its  number  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
the  others,  but  which  excluded  from  consideration  all  out- 
siders. The  world,  to  them  then,  and  for  neatly  two  cen- 
turies afterwards,  was  divided  into  two  classes;  "Friends,' 
and  "The  world's  people."  There  was  much  of  strength  iu 
such  a  division  of  human  society.  A  compact,  self-satisfied  or- 
ganization of  men  and  women  who  agreed  to  be  guided  only 
by  that  inner  light  which  God  has  kindled  iu  the  heart*  ot 
men  to  give  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  oi 
God  ;  acknowledging  no  dogma  ;  obedient  to  no  priestly  hier- 
archy ;  meeting  together  to  worship  God  in  quiet,  simple 
fashion,  and  not  only  drawn  together  for  this  highest  purpose. 
but  also  co-operating  in  mutual  aid  and  counsel  with  respect 
to  all  the  enterprises  of  their  lives,  business  as  well  as  social, 
thus  anticipating  the  motto  of  the  later  industrial  organization*. 
"  All  for  one,  and  one  for  all  ;"  encouraging  modest  and  simple 
demeanor,  and  eschewing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world 
with  but  a  little  broader  human  sympathy,  how  such  an  or- 
ization  might  have  grown,  and  how  wide-spread  its  influence 
would  have  been  !  Vet  with  such  growth,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  it  could  not  have  retained  its  simple  purity  of  morals,  it- 
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serene  adherence  to  principle  without  dogma  ;  and  that  it  would 
not  for  so  long  a  time  have  been  the  strong  leaven  that  was 
such  a  powerful  influence  in  the  history  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Sidney  Fisher  says  of  the  Quakers  : 

"They  have  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  divisions 
'  of  Christendom  against  which  the  charges  of  inhuman 
cruelty  and  selfish  love  of  power  cannot  be  brought."  M 
To  the  aggressive  methods  of  other  sects  and  other  nation- 
alities thev  presented  passive  but  unyielding  resistance,  against 
which  the  waves  of  opposition  broke  in  vain.     The  long  history 
of  the  boundary    disputes    between    Pennsylvania   and    Con- 
necticut, and  with  the  Lords  Baltimore,  is  a  marvellous  record  of 
the  power  of  self-confidence  and  self-control. 

"  For  nearly  a  century"    Mr.   Fisher  writes,   "they" 
the  Penns  and  their  Quaker  constituents,"  followed  every 
doubling  and  turning  of  the  enemy  with  perfect  good 
temper/    perfect    fairness,     an    inexhaustible    patience. 
They  never  resorted  to  violence  and  they  never  retaliated 
for  injuries.     Thev    were  always    ready  to  compromise, 
and  yet  thev  were  always  dignified.     They  secured  the 
ablest  and  most  astute  counsellors,  and  their  arguments 
were    always  well    prepared    and    fortified,   but    always 
reasonable  and  never  strained  the  truth  or  justice." 
The  English  Quaker,  and  the  early  German  settler  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  each  intensely  individual,  tenacious  of  his  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  very  slow  to  yield  to  the  process  ot  amalga- 
mation with  each  other,  or  with  any  other.      Indeed,  it  was  the 
lot  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  settled  by  a  considerable  number  ot 
separate  groups  of  different  nationalities   and   different  creeds 
who   long    preserved  intact   their  religion,  their   customs  and 
even    their  language.      These   elements    did   not    fuse  readily 
with  one  another,  and  to  that  fact  some  writers  attribute  the 
reproach  that  Pennsylvania  has  not  shown  any  disposition  to 
honor  her  really  distinguished  sons.     Sidney   George   Fisher, 
in  his  history  of  the  .Making  of  Pennsylvania,  comments  upon 
the  indifference  of  the  State  to  the  great  achievements  ot   Bay- 


(i)  The  Making  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  54- 
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ard  Taylor,  whom  he  rightly  describes  as  Pennsylvania's 
"  first  great  poet  and  its  really  gifted  man  of  letters,  of  whom 
any  Commonwealth  might  be  proud."     (Applause.  ) 

But  however  indifferent  the  State  at  large  may  be,  here  in 
this  his  home  county,  Bayard  Taylor  was  honored  in  life,  and 
his  memory  has  been  cherished  since  his  death. 

To-day  we  are  met  to  honor  the  memory  of  two  illustrious 
sons  of  Pennsylvania — Bayard  Taylor,  journalist,  traveler, 
poet,  novelist  and  diplomatist  ;  and  Thomas  Buchanan  Read, 
painter  and  poet.  Both  were  born  in  this  county  within  three 
years  of  each  other,  each  lived  almost  the  same  span  of  life, 
each  illustrated  in  his  life  the  irrepressible  power  of  art  over 
environment. 

The  greatest  reproach  of  Quakerism  was  that  it  afforded  no 
scope  for  artistic  development.  It  taught  repression — -not  ex- 
pression— of  poetical  thought  and  feeling.  This  was  a  strange 
characteristic  of  a  people  who  professed  to  be  guided  by  the 
inner  light.  For  art  is  but  the  expression  with  pen  or  brush 
or  chisel  of  the  inner  light  or  vision  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  o{~  God.  It  is  but  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of  beauty, 
and  the  beauty  of  truth.  Truth,  as  Robert  Browning  says,  in 
Paracelsus,  *' is  in  ourselves,"  and  "to  know  rather  consi-ts 
in  opening  out  a  way  whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  es- 
cape, than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light  supposed  to  be  with- 
out." Hence,  Emerson  says,  "  Poets  are  liberating  Gods. 
They  are  free  and  they  make  free."  Our  Quaker  forbear- 
stood  for  freedom  of  thought  and  action — but  with  certain 
limitations.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  and  the  artist  know- 
no  limitations.  So  the  Quakers  feared  the  poet,  and  disap- 
proved of  the  artist.  They  were  given,  as  Taylor  wrrote,  "  to 
preaching  of  rules,  inflexible  outlines  of  duty,  seeing  the 
sternness  of  life,  but  alas  !  overlooking  its  graces."  Yet  not 
all  the  conventions  of  meetings  or  societies  could  repress  the 
true  poetic  spirit  when  it  was  born.  It  burst  through  these 
humdrum  bonds  and  soared  aloft  ;  and  it  sent  the  poets  forth. 
into  the  world  as  liberating  Gods. 

"  If  happiness  is  a  dead  level  of  feeling,"  wrote  Tay- 
lor to  Mary  Agnew  in  April,  1S49,  "  I  don't  want  to  bt 
happy.     All  experience,  even  the  most  terrible,  minister- 
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to  my  need  of  expression.     Next  to  my  craving  for  that 
love  which  thou  hast  satisfied,  and  which  is  the  deepest 
and  purest  passion  of  my  nature,  is  this  need  of  poetic  ex- 
pression.    It  possesses  me  like  a  fever,  and  will  not  let 
me  rest." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  nature  like  this  could  not  long 
remain  in  the  placid  environment    of  a  quiet  Quaker  village. 
So  Bayard  Taylor  fared  forth  into  the  world  and  wandered  far, 
gathering  that  wisdom  that  comes  only  from  a  knowledge  of 
men.     Kipling  speaks  of  the  departed  heroes  gathered  in  that 
Walhalla  where  the  shade  of  his  brother-in-law,   Wolcott  Bal- 
lestier,  is  welcomed,   as  "  Gods,   for    they  know  the  hearts  of 
men  ;   men,  for  they  stooped  to  fame."      Of  such  was  Bayard 
Taylor  ;  and    as    he  wandered,   his  liberating  muse  caught  a 
higher  fervor.     Egypt  inspired  its  most  rapturous  expression  ; 
Germany  opened  to  him  its  deepest  wisdom,  as  he  rendered  into 
the  English  tongue  the  profound  philosophy  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
Before  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  Taylor  wrote  of  his 

"Intense  and  almost  (  at  times)  heart-breaking  longing 
for  the  delicious  twilight  of  Italy,  the  shadow  of  Oriental 
palms,    the   clear    snow  peaks  and  sounding  forests  of 
Norway.     It  is  with  me  an  unfailing  source  of  joy  and 
the  wildest  poetic  enthusiasm." 
This  was  written  by  a  son  of  Pennsylvania  soil,   whose  an- 
cestors had  been   Penusylvanians  for  many  generations.     Yet 
within  him,  struggling  for  expression,   was  that  "  imprisoned 
splendor' "  which  yearned  for  the  sunlight  and  the  glory  of  the 
East  ;  which  longed  to  behold  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  nature 
and  art,  and  to  rejoice  in  and  with  it.     How  the  East  welcomed 
him  as  its  own  he  has  recorded  in  his  "  Poems  of  the  Orient." 
"  The  Poet  came  to  the  land  of  the  East, 
When  spring  was  in  the  air  ; 
The  Earth  was  dressed  for  a  wedding  feast. 
So  young,  she  seemed,  and  fair  ; 
And  the  poet  knew  the  land  of  the  East, 
His  soul  was  native  there." 

Several  years  later,  Miss  Mitford  wrote  to  him. 

"  You  seem  to  me  not  unlike  an  Arab  yourself— frank, 
loyal,  faithful,  brave,  generous,  imaginative— and  above 
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all,  nomadic.     To  keep  you  in  one  place  would  be  like 
fixing  a  lark  to  the  earth,  or  imprisoning  a  swallow." 

But  nomadic  as  he  was,  he  found  his  greatest  happiness  here 
among  his  own  people  in  his  much  loved  Cedarcroft  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  not  without  honor  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  that  at  the  public  welcome  ten- 
dered him  on  his  return  home  iu  the  autumn  of  1874,  he  could 
say  with  truth, 

"The  thorny  chaplet  of  a  slow  probation 

Becomes  the  laurel  Fate  so  long  denied  ; 
The  form  achieved  smiles  on  the  aspiration 
And  dream  is  deed  and  Art  is  justified." 

Taylor  recorded  in  an  interesting  letter  to  his  fiancee  his  first 
meeting,  in  1846,  with  Buchanan  Read,  whom  he  describes  as  "a 
pale  young  man  with  tender  blue  eyes  and  a  dreamy  expres- 
sion of  countenance."     This  description  aptly  fits  one's  pre- 
conceived  idea  of  the  author   of  the  charming  lyric,  "Drift- 
ing."    Such  an  one  might  well  write 
"  My  soul  to-day 
Is  far  away. 
Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay. 

My  winged  boat, 
A  bird  afloat, 

Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote." 

Read  even  at  that  time  had  something  of  a  reputation  as  a 
painter.  "Thou  hast  perhaps,  seen  something  of  his,"  Tay- 
lor wrote  Mary  Agnew.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present 
generation  knows  much  of  "  The  Story  of  Bethlehem,"  or 
"The  Lost  Pleiad,"  which  were  so  famous  in  their  day. 
Buchanan  Read  broke  the  home  chrysalis  at  even  an  earlier  age 
than  Bayard  Taylor,  and  at  seventeen  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
study  sculpture,  which,  however,  he  soon  exchanged  lor 
painting.  Like  Taylor,  he  felt  the  wander-call,  and  the  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  poetic  imagination  made  by  Italy  and 
things  Italian.  As  a  poet  he  attained  high  rank  in  his  day, 
and  Coventry  Patmore  declared  "The  Closing  Scene"  to  be 
"unquestionably  the  best  American  poem  we  have."  He  is 
known  to  Pennsylvanians  generally  as  the  author  of  "The 
Wagoner    of  the  Alleghenies."   but  to   Americans  who  were 
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schoolboys  between    1865   and   18S0,  he  will  be   ever  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  "  Sheridan's  Ride."     (Applause.  ) 

Bayard  Taylor  and  Buchanan  Read  each  sought  and  found 
scope  for  the  inspiration  and  development  of  his  genius  far 
from  home.  Unlike  my  ancestor,  however,  when  the  spirit  of 
adventure  impelled  them  forth,  they  did  not  lay  their  inten- 
tions before  a  meeting  of  friends  for  their  consideration  and 
advice.  (  Laughter.  )  But  as  the  English  Quaker  farmer,  a 
century  and  a-half  earlier,  came  bringing  letters  of  commen- 
dation from  the  Meeting  at  home  to  those  of  the  faith  in  the 
new  land,  so  these  young  artists  carried  in  their  ardent  souls 
that  love  of  beauty,  that  keen  sensitiveness  to  its  manifesta- 
tions, that  yearning  for  freedom  of  expression  that  commended 
them  to  the  whole  great  human  brotherhood  of  artists  in 
every  land. 

As  they  went  forth  into  the  world  then,  so  must  we  all  do 
in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity  which  has  brought  the  ends 
of  the  earth  more  nearly  together  than  were  the  extremes  of 
this  Commonwealth  a  century  ago. 

The  time  is  past  when  any  sect  or  group  of  people  can  per- 
sist in  physical  or  spiritual  isolation  from  the  communities 
about  them.  We  are  all  affected  by  like  conditions.  Living 
as  we  must,  in  close  meutal  and  physical  relation  to  each  other, 
there  springs  up  a  more  insistent  duty  upon  every  one  towards 
all  others,  and  the  neglect  to  perform  this  duty  has  conse- 
quences which  are  no  less  injurious  to  the  community  at  large 
than  its  wrong  performance. 

We  are  now  going  through  a  period  of  popular  agitation  and 
upheaval  in  which  a  large  number  of  people  are  looking  to  a 
modification  of  our  form  of  government,  and  the  enactment 
and  administration  of  laws  by  popular  vote,  as  a  means  of 
curing  all  real  and  imagined  civic  ills.  Long  ago  William 
Penn  wrote  that 

"  there  is  hardly  one  frame  of  government  iu  the  world 
so  ill  designed  by  its  first  founders  that,  in  good  hands, 
would  not  do  well  enough  ;  and,  Story  tells  us,  the  best, 
in  ill  hands,  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  and  good." 

So  long  as  the  greater  number  of  the  people  concern  them- 
selves onlv  with  the  selection  of  men  to  make   laws  and   ad- 
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minister  them,  turning  them  out  of  office  if  they  do  ill,  and 
re-electing  them  if  they  do  well,  it  is  not  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  ever}-  qualified  citizen  shall  actively  participate 
in  elections  ;  but  if  our  frames  o(  government  are  to  be  so  al- 
tered that  constitutions  and  laws  are  to  be  made  or  unmade  by 
mere  majorities  of  those  voting,  and  the  acts  and  decisions  of 
administrative  officers  are  to  be  subjected  to  like  control,  and 
their  tenure  of  office  to  hang  upon  the  momentary  fickleness 
of  such  popular  decision,  then  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  re- 
quire of  every  other  the  affirmative  exercise  of  his  right  to 
vote  upon  every  such  question.      (  Applause.) 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  most  conservative  form  of 
government  would  be  that  which  would  require  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  qualified  electorate  to  any  change 
in  an  existing  constitution.  But  the  new  movement  respecting 
our  government  would  place  even  the  great  fundamental  cove- 
nants of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bid  of  Rights  at  the  hazard  of 
mere  majorities  of  those  voting  upon  a  proposition  which  should 
violate  them.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  enjoy  and  defend 
life  and  liberty  ;  to  acquire,  possess  and  protect  property  and 
reputation,  of  pursuing  his  own  happiness  ;  the  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  : 
freedom  of  speech,  immunity  from  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  ;  the  right  of  one  accused  of  crime  to  be  heard  by  him- 
self and  his  counsel,  to  be  fairly  advised  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  him,  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face,  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  to 
reasonable  bail,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  pears 
— all  these,  which  a  thousand  years  of  civilization  have  made 
our  heritage,  are  proposed  to  be  placed  at  the  hazard  of  a 
temporary  voting  majority,  which  may  be  a  small  minority  of 
the  qualified  electorate.  (Applause.)  Of  a  truth,  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  (  Applause.)  But  if  such  a 
change  in  our  institutions  be  demanded  by  our  people  ;  if  on 
mature  consideration  they  believe  that  our  existing  form  o: 
constitutional  government  has  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  the  sober,  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
people,  then  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  change  their  insti- 
tutions and  their  laws,  and  they  will  surely  do  so.     (  Applause. 
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But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  William  Penn 
said  : 

"  Governments,   like  clocks,   go  from  the  motion  men 
give  them  ;  and  as  governments  are  made  and  moved  by 
men,  so  by  them  they  are  ruined  too.     Wherefore  govern- 
ments rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  govern- 
ments."    (Applause.) 
There  can  be  no  power  without  responsibility.     If  our  insti- 
tutions be  so  modified  that  a  mere  majority  of  those  voting  may 
alter  or  make  a  constitution,  or  a  law.  or  a  decision  ;  or  choose 
or  remove  an  officer,  or  control  his  official  conduct,  it  becomes 
a  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  every  other  that  he  exercise 
this  power  and  do  not  leave  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
State  or  his  country,  and  the  rights  of  individuals  to  the  mercy 
of  mere  minority  rule.     The  performance  of  this  duty  should 
be  compelled    by    law,    and    its  failure  punished  by  adequate 
penalty— and    if  persisted  in,   by  loss  of  the  franchise.     The 
principle  underlying  the  relation  of  the  early  Quakers  to  the 
Meeting  should  be  applied  to  the  relation  between  the  individual 
voter  and  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  sudden  recrudescence  of  Eighteenth  Century  ideas  of 
Democratic  government  which  constitutes  the  extraordinary 
political  phenomenon  of  American  thought  to-day,  much  has 
been  made  of  the  theory  of  popular  participation  in  law  making 
and  law  administering.  But  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  corresponding  obligations  which  should  ever  at- 
tend upon  the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vet  as  early  as  1789,  in 
France,  the  principle  of  compulsory  voting  was  proclaimed  as 
the  concomitant  of  the  privilege  of  the  suffrage. 

In  declaring  the  obligation  to  vote,  and  in  securing  it  with 
appropriate  penalties,  says  M  Felix  Moreau,  '■'  a  well  known 
French  jurisconsult,  the  law  will  restore  sincerity  to  univer- 
sal suffrage,  to  the  majority  and  the  minority  their  true  values, 
to  the  Parliament  the  necessary  prestige,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment stability.     For,  he  says, 

••What  becomes  of  the  Democratic  principle,  where 
is  found  the  representative  character  oi  the  public 
authority,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  citizens 


(i)  "  Le  Vote  Oblii;atoire  "  Revue  Politique  et  Pariementaire  1896. 


neglect  to  exercise  their  suffrage  ?  Is  such  a  system 
sincere  ?  Can  one  still  speak  of  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people,  of  National  representation?  Do  these 
words  correspond  with  reality  and  not  merely  disguise  a 
fiction,  a  constitutional  falsehood?  " 

The  principle  of  compulsory  voting  has  been  recognized  and 
enforced  in  some  of  the  municipalities  and  in  some  of  the  Can- 
tons in  Switzerland,  although  it  is  rather  interesting  in  that, 
while  the  principle  is  optional  with  all  the  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land, the  proposition  to  make  it  compulsory,  failed  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  final  body  deciding  those  question- 
when  it  was  submitted  a  few  years  ago.  "  It  is  a  little  ridicu- 
lous," says  a  writer  on  Swiss  institutions,  ,!l  "  to  talk  of  legis- 
lation by  the  people  when  more  than  half  the  citizens  refuse  to 
exercise  their  legislative  rights."  It  is  in  a  measure  recog- 
nized in  France  and  Denmark.  In  Belgium  the  Constitution 
establishes  the  general  principle  of  compulsory  voting,  though 
the  legislature  is  authorized  to  admit  certain  exceptions. 
Failure  to  vote  is  punished  with  fine,  increasing  with  succes- 
sive offences,  and  the  fourth  offence  is  attended  with  loss  of 
the  franchise,  as  well  as  of  capacity  to  hold  any  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit,  or  to  receive  any  civic  distinction  during  a 
period  of  ten  years.  The  result  of  these  laws  has  been  that 
between  five  and  six  per  cent,  only  of  the  qualified  electors 
failed  to  vote  after  their  enactment,  whereas,  previously,  from 
twenty-five  per  cent,  upwards  failed  to  exercise  their  right. IJ 

When  one  considers  the  difficulty  experienced  in  almost  every 
State  of  this  union,  except  at  a  Presidental  election,  in  getting 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  electorate  to  vote,  if  the  number  of 
questions  submitted  to  popular  determination  is  to  be  increased, 
it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  State  to  compel  by  the  imposition 
of  appropriate  penalties  all  the  qualified  voters  to  give  the  Com- 
monwealth the  benefit  of  their  affirmative  decision  with  respect 
to  those  questions. 

Voting  becomes  a  civic  duty,  the  performance  of  which  the 
State  has  a  right  to  compel  precisely  as  it  has  the  right,  to  com- 
pel service  on  a  jury  or  military  service. 


(i)  De  Ploige  "  Le  Vote  Oblifcatoire  en  Swisse." 

(2)  Orban  "  Le  Droit  Constitutionnel  de  la  Belgique,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 


"  To  establish  true  Democracy"  says  anothet  writer, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  consistent,  and  when  an  election  or 
a  voting  takes  place,  the  real  sovereign  must  decide  and 
not  only  a  section  of  the  whole.  Attendance  at  the  poll- 
ing booth  ought  to  be  as  compulsory  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  juries  or  military  service."  (l) 
Liberty,  as  Mr.  Moreau  so  truly  says, 

"  Liberty  is  only  defended  by  those  who  love  it,  by 
those  who  appreciate  its  guarantees,  and  accept  the 
duties  which  it  imposes;  the  right  of  suffrage  is  among 
the  guarantees  and  the  duties  of  liberty."  . 

Our  institutions  have  been  builded  upon  the  value  of  the 
individual  man  in  the  State.  To  preserve  that  value  they  have 
bulwarked  him  against  injustice  and  tyranny.  They  have 
protected  the  weak  against  the  strong — the  few  against  the 
many.  The  day  seems  to  have  come  when  the  many  must  be 
protected  against  the  few  ;  at  least  when  the  individual  must 
be  protected  against  the  neglect  of  many  which  would  expose 
him  to  the  aggression  of  the  few. 

"Any  government  is  free  to  the  people    under    it," 

said  Perm,    "where  the   laws   rule  and   the    people  are 

a  party  to  those  laws." 

But  it  must  be  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  the  people  who 
so  rule,  for.  "more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confu- 
sion."     (  /Applause.) 


;l  Wuarin  "  Le  Contribuable"  p.  2S2. 


The  President  :— We  have  met  here  to-day  to  honor  the 
memory  of  two  great  poets,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  of  this  meeting  felt,  as  I  know  you  will  all  feel, 
that  this  program  would  not  be  complete  without  a  tribute 
from  Chester  County's  living  poet,  whose  verses  we  always 
hear  with  so  much  pleasure  ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  now,  Prof.  John  Russell  Hayes  of  Swarth- 
rnore  College. 

Prof.  Hayes  then  read  the  following  poem  : 

In   Memory  of    Buchanan    Read    and    Bayard    Taylor. 


How  may  I  tell  my  love  and  admiration 

For  Read  and  Taylor,  bards  of  joy  and  truth,— 

With  what  poor  words  add  to  this  celebration 
Of  poets  wdio  were  lights  unto  my  youth, 

To  whom  I  gave  my  earliest  admiration  ! 

I  read  their  songs  beside  our  little  river. 

Our  softly-flowing  sylvan  Brandywine  ; 
I  read  their  songs  among  the  hills,  wherever 

Old  Chester  county's  wild-flowers  sway  and  shine. 
In  fields  and  groves  and  by  our  little  river. 

With  Read's  and  Taylor's  songs  I  loved  to  wander 
Among  our  hills  and  by  our  storied  stream. 

And  ever  did  I  give  affection  fonder 

Unto  those  realms  of  solitude  and  dream 

Where  I  so  dearly  loved  to  muse  and  wander. 

And  as  I  read  the  verse  of  those  twin-singers 

Who  celebrate  in  measures  strong  and  sweet 

These  fair  home-scenes,— I  hailed  them  as  light-bringen 
And  lowly  longed  to  offer  at  their  feet 

Some  token  of  my  love  for  our  twin-singers. 

-      (     34     ) 
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I  loved  their  fervent  songs  of  sky  and  ocean, 
Romantic  mountain  and  historic  vale  ; 

And  as  I  read  I  shared  in  their  emotion,— 

My  fancy  followed  them  by  down  and  dale, 

By  wood  and  stream  and  hill  and  sky  and  ocean.     . 

I  heard  Buchanan  Read's  fond  celebration 
Of  silver  Susquehanna's  lordly  stream  ; 

I  heard  with  joy  his  lyrical  laudation 

Of  fields  where  first  he  learned  to  love  and  dream. 

The  fair  home-fields  of  his  fond  celebration. 

Amid  the  hills  beyond  wide  Chester  Valley 

I  saw  the  humble  home  where  Read  was  born, 

Each  welt-loved  field  and  brook  and  orchard  alley 
And  hillside  fragrant  with  the  waving  corn. 

In  that  green  peaceful  dale  beyond  the  Valley. 

From  those  loved  home-scenes  how  the  poet's  vision 
Wandered  at  will  to  regions  far  away, 

Bearing  his  soul  to  drift  in  dreams  Elysian    s 
Across  the  misty  blue  Vesuvian  bay,— 

So  strong  the  lift  and  lure  of  his  bright  vision  ! 

The  Artist-Poet  dreamed  with  high  elation, 

His  dreams  in  many  a  lovely  form  found  birth  ; 

His  noble  spirit  burned  without  cessation, 

"  His  fancy  went  in  marble  round  the  earth." 

Touched  ever  by  his  mood  of  fine  elation. 

From  Read  I  turned  to  follow  Kennett's  story, 
And  roamed.iu  this  delightful  country-side 

Which  Taylor's  art  has  touched  as  with  a  glory, 
And  saw  the  Kennett  farmers  true  and  tried 

Whose  fathers  figure  in  that  sylvan  story. 

How  deep  was  Taylor's  love  for  Chester  county, 
Its  every  beauteous  stream  and  tranquil  farm  . 

He  loved  its' verdant  plentitude  and  bounty  ; 

He  loved,  how  deeply  !  all  the  wondrous  charm 

Of  our  historic  ancient  Chester  county. 
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Friendly  of  heart,  he  loved  the  quiet  Quakers, 

He  thought  of  them  when  far  beyond  the  sea, — 

"Serene  among  their  memory-hallowed  acres," 

Still  yearning  that  his  manhood's  home  might  be 

At  "  Cedarcroft  "  among  the  kindly  Quakers. 

And  here  h-^  wrought  his  lyric  odes  impassioned, 
Musing  and  dreaming  in  this  calm  retreat  ; 

His  best  and  noblest  utterance  here  was  fashioned, 
O,  I  remember  how  in  youth  'twas  sweet 

To  think  of  him  amid  his  dreams  impassioned  ! 

But  chiefly  was  J  moved  to  veneration. 

Of  Bayard  Taylor's  manliness  sincere, 
His  gifts  of  friendship  and  of  admiration,— 

Who  held  all  beauty  worshipful  and  dear  ; 
His  great  heart  won  by  lifelong  veneration. 

—Such  were  the  brother-bards  whose  gifts  we  cherish, 
Poets  and  dreamers  of  illustrious  name, 

We  cannot  let  their  recollection  perish  ; 

Nay,  still  enshrined  in  ever-loving  fame 

Their  bright  renown  our  land  full  long  shall  cherish. 

Like  younger  comrades  of  the  bards  immortal 

They  sit  enthroned  among  the  heavenly  seats  ; 

I  think  of  them  as  welcomed  at  the  portal 

By  those  most  deeply  loved,— Shelley  and  Keats, 

And  pensive  Wordsworth,— in  the  fields  immortal. 

Their  aims  on  earth  were  ever  high  and  glorious, 

What  though  the  shadows  sometjmes  dimmed  their 
way  ; — 

With  heaven's  help  they  triumphed  all- victorious. 
Thus  gratefully  we  honor  them  to-day,  — 

Taylor  and  Read,  of  racmorv  sweet  and  glorious. 


The  PRESIDENT  :— I  greatly  regret  to  announce  to  this 
audience  that  neither  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  nor  Dr. 
William  Winter,  has  been  able  to  be  here  to-day.  as  they 
greatly  hoped  and  confidently  expected  to  be.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  MacVeagh  has  only  found  to-day  that  it  was  entirely  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  with  us  because  he  has  not  sent  to  me, 
as  I  know  he  would  otherwise  have  sent,  some  appreciation  to 
be  given  to  you  in  his  stead.  Bpth  he  and  Dr.  Winter  are  old 
men,  neither  is  robust  and  both  have  found  it  impossible,  as  I 
have  said,  to  come.  Dr.  Winter,  a  distinguished  poet  and  critic, 
as  you  know,  has  sent  me  some  words  of  appreciation,  which  he 
has  asked  me  to  read  to  you.      He  writes  :     . 

New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,   N.  V.. 
Sept.  26,   1912. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Philips  :— Your  kind  letters,  duly  received, 
deepen  my  regret  that  I  am  unable  personally  to  participate  in 
the  proposed  tribute,  at  Cedarcroft,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read  and  Bayard  Taylor.     They  were  truly  poets 
and  of  high  order,  and  each  of  them  added  to  poetical  litera- 
ture things  that  will  endure,  because  true,  strong  and  beauti- 
ful.     Read    had    deeply    felt    the    fine    influence    of  the   best 
English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  that 
of  Wordsworth.      His  best  known  and  most  popular  poem,  I 
suppose,  is  the  one  called   "Drifting,"    the   perfect  expression 
of  the    dreamy   luxury   of  sweet   idleness   and   a    gem   of  ex- 
quisite melody  ;  but  it  does  not  show  his  genius  at  its  height. 
His  poem  of  "  The  Closing  Scene,"  while,  in  power  and  scope 
of  imagination  and  in   artistic    finish,  it   is  not  commensurate 
with  Gray's  incomparable  "  Elegy."  is  kindred  with  it  in  lofti- 
ness of  thought,  depth  and  feeling,  and  impressive  solemnity  ot 
poetic  garb.     No  poet  has  evinced   a   more  sympathetic  per- 
ception of  the  poetry  of  landscape  than  is  shown  by  him  in  his 
poem  called  "The  New   Pastoral."      He  made  simple  themes 
lovely,  and  there  is  not  a  morbid  touch  or  an  unhealthiul  sug- 
gestion in  any  of  his  writings.     The  future  will.  I  believe,  do 
more  justice  to  him  than  ever  was  done   in   the   fifty   years  ol 
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his  life.  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Read,  but  I  saw 
him  in  my  youth,  in  Cambridge.  It  was  said  he  had  come 
there  in  order  to  be  near  Longfellow,  whom  he  loved  and 
greatly  and  rightly  admired. 

Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  my  professional  as- 
sociates, in  old  "Tribune"  days,  and  an  intimate  frier..'. 
No  one  could  know  Bayard  Taylor  without  being  char::;-'. 
and  refreshed  by  his  manliness  of  character,  sincerity  of  feel- 
ing, vigor  of  mind,  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  urbanity  and 
simplicity  of  manner.  He  was  a  delightful  companion,  and 
emphatically  he  was  the  poet  of  Hope  and  Faith.  In  early 
life  he  had  been  much  affected  by  Shelley,  but  in  mature  years 
he  became  a  devoted  disciple  of  Goethe,  and  his  thought  con- 
centrated itself  on  the  highest  of  all  themes,  the  possible  des- 
tiny of  Man,  in  the  spiritual  world  which  his  imagination  has 
conjured  up  and  to  which  his  soul  aspires.  Taylor's  greatest 
poem  is  "The  Masque  of  the  Gods,"  and  it  is  a  classic.  Xo 
poet  has  said  a  more  vital  word  on  that  great  theme. 

I  could  dwell  long  on  pleasant  memories  of  joyous  times 
that  we  passed  together,  as  friends  and  neighbors,  in  New 
York.  He  was  always  an  inspiration  to  ambitious  endeavor 
and  literary  industry.  He  was  profoundly  patriotic,  and  he 
had  absolute  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  a  good  work  that  you  are  doing.  The  poets  are  the 
apostles  who  serve  the  cause  of  Beauty,  and  it  is  in  the 
service  of  that  cause  that  the  best  fruits  of  civilization  are  ob- 
tained. Faithfully  yours, 

William  Winter. 
To  George  Morris  Philips,  Esq. 


\V  OKDS     OF      REGR  K  T  . 


Near  Columbia,   Pa.,  Sept.  25,   1912. 
Geo.  Morris  Philips,  IX.  D.: — 

Dear  Mr.  Philips  :— It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that  my 
health  will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber at  the  commemorative  exercises  to  be  held  in  honor  of  our 
departed  poets,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
.  .  .  Of  some  of  the  work  of  the  two  Pennsylvania  poets, 
not  only  the  county  and  State,  but  the  whole  nation  should  be 
proud. 

What  heart,  that  remembers,  is  not  touched  to-day  by  "  The 
Song  of  the  Camp,"  or  is  not  stirred  by  the  fire  of  -'The  Bed- 
ouin Song,"  while  "  Drifting,"  by  itseuchantiug  illusion,  lures 
us  to  Italy,  whither  we  would  fain  set  sail  were  we  not  spell- 
bound and  enchained  at  home  by  the  unfortunate  beauty  of 
"The  Closing  Scene,"  for  who  has  so  exquisitely,  so  artistically 
and  so  poetically  painted  the  fading  splendors  of  our  own  years, 
"  When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  aud  bare  ?  "      .     .     . 

I  beg  you  will  believe  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  special  in- 
vitation which  you,  as  President,  so  courteously  send  me.  and 
that  you  will   accept,  for  the  Historical  Society,  my  sincere  re- 
grets, and  allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my  good  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 
"Norwood."  Lloyd  Mifflin. 


The  President  : — Before  I  announce  the  song  which  is  to 
close  our  exercises,  I  want,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  and 
I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  this  audience,  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee which  has  worked  so  faithfully  and  so  efficiently  in  pre- 
paring this  program  and  preparing  for  this  meeting.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  these  committees  are.  printed  on 
the  program.  The  general  committee,  headed  so  efficiently 
by  Professor  Jesse  E.  Philips,  has  had  general  charge  of  the 
program.  The  Local  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Jesse 
E.  Philips,  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Pennock,  Mrs.  Emma  T.  Lamborn, 
Mr.   Chas.    G.    Gawthrop    and    Mr.    Edwin    S.    Philips,    has 


worked  indefatigably  in  making  the  local  arrangements  ;  and 
the  committee  on  markers,  as  usual,  has  done  its  work  in  a 
way  beyond  criticism.  Mr  Stubbs  has  been  this  year,  as  he 
has  been  for  years,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  these  mark  - 
ers,  and  I  want  to  say  that  to-day,  there  has  been  delivered  to 
the  Society  a  deed  for  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  East  Brand}  - 
wine  township,  by  Mr.  Alexander  McCausland  and  his  wife, 
which  insures  to  the  Society  forever,  the  ownership  of  the 
piece  of  ground  upon  which  is  one  of  the  markers,  showing 
the  location  of  the  Read  homestead,  for  which  generosity  the 
Society,  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  county,  is  deeply  grateful. 
Now  our  exercises  of  the  day  will  close  with  something  to  be 
sung  by  the  young  people  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Kennett 
Square,  and  I  hope  that  the  audience  will  rise  and  join  in  the 
hymn. 
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THE  weather  on  September  27th,  1913,  was  pleasant,  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  but  a  light  wind  prevented  its  being 
an  ideal  day  for  out-door  oratory.  The  citizens  of  Marshall- 
ton  and  surrounding  neighborhood  were  early  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  former  home  of  Humphry  Marshall;  others  came  from 
more  distant  points  by  private  conveyance,  and  a  large  num- 
ber from  West  Chester,  Downingtown  and  Coatesville,  by 
trolley  to  Sugar's  Bridge,  where  they  were  met  by  wagons  and 
automobiles,  and  quickly  conveyed  to  the  objective  point. 
The  local  committee  had  improvised  seating  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  old  mansion,  and  the  latter  was  thrown  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  interested  descendants  of  the  Marshall 
family  and  others.  In  one  room  was  a  large  show-case  con- 
taining numerous  manuscripts  and  other  relics,  while  more 
bulky  objects  were  placed  around  the  room. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  2  o'clock,  the  Mar- 
shallton  band  rendered  some  music,  and  the  school  children 
sang  a  song.  The  speakers  were  grouped  on  the  porch  and 
the  program  was  carried  out  as  here  shown. 


(   3   ) 


Prayer  by  Rev.  \V.   D.  Cann,  of  Marshallton. 

Oh  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  as  we  gather  this  afternoon 
upon  this  welcome  spot  to  honor  and  revere  man,  we  also  ac- 
knowledge our  duties  to  thee,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  honor 
thee.  We  adore,  we  praise  thee  this  afternoon,  for  thou  alone 
art  the  Lord  of  botanical  life.  We  pray,  Heavenly  Father, 
that  thy  blessings  may  rest  upon  us  this  afternoon.  Help  us, 
oh  Lord,  to  love  thee  and  to  praise  thee;  guide  our  lives,  may 
we  always  be  willing,  oh  Heavenly  Father,  to  be  led  by  thy 
unerring  counsel,  until  it  may  be  said  of  us  as  of  those  of  old, 
and  of  those  whose  names  and  deeds  we  honor  this  afternoon, 
that  "  They  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  We  trust  in  thee,  our 
hope  is  in  thee.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  guide  us  and  direct 
us  until  the  journey  of  life  is  over,  and  may  those  who  live 
after  us,  by  the  deeds  and  acts  of  our  lives,  remember  us.  May 
this  world  be  the  better  that  we  have  lived  therein,  and  at  last, 
Heavenly  Father,  when  this  life  is  over  may  we  hear  thy  .voice 
saying,  "Thou  hast  been  faithful,  enter  thou  into  the  joys  of 
thy  Lord."  May  thy  blessings  rest  upon  us  this  afternoon 
and  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ask  in  thy  name  for 
thy  sake.     Amen. 


(     4     ) 


Opening  Remarks  by  President  G.  M.  Philips. 


Guests,  and  Members,  of  the  Ouster  County  Historical  Society  : 

The  Chester  County  Historical  Society  believes  that  it  can- 
not better  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  than  by 
calling  the  attention  of  present  and  coming  generations  to  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  our  distinguished  citizens  of  the  past,  and 
in  erecting  appropriate  and  enduring  memorials  to  them  in 
places  associated  with  their  lives  and  their  work. 

While  its  writers,  soldiers,  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs, 
have  all  conferred  distinction  on  this  county,  nothing  has  made 
it  more  famous  than  its  men  of  science.  From  its  early  days 
there  has  been  here  a  long  line  of  scientific  men  who  have  done 
a  great  service  to  the  natural  sciences  by  thoroughly  exploring 
and  making  known  the  richness  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
county.  Probably  no  other  county  in  Pennsylvania  has  had 
its  natural  history,  especially  its  botany  and  mineralogy,  so 
thoroughly  explored  and  published.  Every  student  of  these 
sciences  is  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  plants 
and  minerals  found  here,  and  some  of  the  books  on  these  sub- 
jects give  almost  as  much  space  to  the  botany  and  mineralogy 
of  Chester  county  as  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  state. 

We  are  here  to-day  to  honor  the  memory  of  two  distin- 
guished men  of  science,  Humphry  Marshall  and  Dr.  William 
Darlington.  Their  lives  and  their  work  honor  this  county, 
and  honor  us,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor  them,  and 
especially  fitting  that,  for  this  purpose^  we  should  gather  here, 
by  this  fine  old  home  which  Humphry  Marshall's  hands  built, 
and  in  this  beautiful  grove  which  his  hands  planted.  We  wel- 
come you  to  this  place  and  to  this  occasion. 

We  count  ourselves  especially  fortunate  that  we  should  have 
as  the  historian  of  the  occasion",  Prof.  Harshberger,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  written,  as  many  of  you 
know,  extensively  and  illuminatingly  upon  the  history  of  the 
botanists  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Prof.  Harshberger,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


The  Botanic  Work  of  Humphry  Marshall  and 
William  Darlington. 


Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  the  home  of  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  botanists,  who  have  made  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  plants. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Humphry  Marshall,  Moses 
Marshall,  William  Darlington,  David  Townsend,  Joshua 
Hoopes,  Ezra  Michener,  Benjamin  M.  Everhart,  Grace  Anna 
Lewis,  Josiah  Hoopes,  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock,  Henry 
Trimble  and  George  T.  Moore. 

That  so  many  eminent  scientists  have  been  born,  or  have 
lived,  in  Chester  county,  is  due  to  several  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  have  later 
distinguished  themselves  in  literary  or  scientific  work.  The 
county  is  celebrated  for  a  rich  flora,  which  includes  over  1,400 
named  species  of  flowering  plants  in  an  area  of  763  square  miles, 
while  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  area  of  45,086  square 
miles,  has  only  2,200  flowering  plants.  The  diversity  and 
richness  of  such  a  flora  has  stimulated  inquiry,  and  as  a  result 
its  study  developed  a  love  for  the  science,  which  led  its  devotees 
intomoreextended  fields  of  scientific  investigation.  The  County 
of  Chester  possesses  a  soil  which  yields  readily  to  agricultural 
treatment  and  the  farmers  naturally  were  soon  able  to  earn  a 
competence,  which  enabled  them  to  devote  considerable  leisure 
time  to  reading  and  intellectual  improvment. 

With  a  leisure  class,  we  usually  associate  the  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  educational,  literary,  scientific  and  charitable 
enterprises,  and  botanic  science  was  one  that  was  early  cultivated 
under  such  stimulation.  Thirdly,  Chester  county  was  from 
the  first  a  stronghold  of  the  members  of  die  Society  of  Friends, 
who  in  the  suppression  of  worldly  amusements  naturally  took 
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kindly  to  out-door  life  and  recreation,  one  phase  of  which  was 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  gardens,  and  the 
study  of  plants  in  the  fields.  With  such  influences  at  work,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  county  produced  botanists  who  were 
known  throughout  the  world? 

Two  of  the  most  eminent  of  Chester  county  botanists  were 
Humphry  Marshal!  and  William  Darlington.  They  were  con- 
temporaries, although  Marshall  was  60  years  of  age  when 
Darlinaton  was  born  and  lived  until  the  younger  man  was  19 
years  of  age.  It  was  not  until  William  Darlington  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  he 
began  his  first  acquaintance  with  botany,  while  attending  the 
lectures  of  Benjamin  Smith  Barton.  He,  however,  had  ample 
facilities  to  write  the  biographies  of  the  botanic  pioneers  of 
Pennsylvania,  namely,  John  Bartram  and  Humphry  Marshall, 
for  much  that  we  know  about  Marshall  is  found  in  Darlington's 
Memorials  of  John  Bartram  and  Humphry  Marshall,  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1 849. 

The    scholarly    abilities  of  Humphry  Marshall,  and  of  his 
biographer  William  Darlington,  are  contrasted  strongly.     Hum- 
phry Marshall  never  went  to  school  a  day  after  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  and,  consequently,  he  had  only  the   rudiments  of 
an  English  education.     Being  constitutionally  robust,  he  was 
employed  in  agricultural  labor  until   he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
stone  mason,  and  his  skill  in  this  trade  is  evident  in  the  walls 
of  the  house  before  us,  built  with  his  own  hands  in  1773.    After 
his  marriage  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Pennock,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  evincing  a  decided 
partiality    for    astronomy  and    botany.       As  evidence  of  this 
hunger   for   knowledge,  we  find  his    name  written  in   Coles  s 
Latin    Dictionary,    Quincy's    Medical    Lexicon,  a  treatise  on 
navigation,  and  in  Gerard's  Herbal. 

William  Darlington  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  place, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  English  education.  Later, 
while  pursuing  medical  studies  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John 
Vaughan,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  under  a  private  teacher, 
he  acquired   an    intimate    acquaintance    with.  French,  Latin, 
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Spanish  and  German.     In  the  winters  of  1802-3,  and  1803-4, 
he  attended  the  medical  lectures  at   the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1S04,  he  received  the  d-.^rz-: 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.      During  his  time  at  the  University, 
he    heard  the  botanical    lectures  of   Benjamin   Smith    Barton, 
and  his  general   knowledge  of  plant  life    was  enlarged   by  a 
voyage  to  Calcutta  as  surgeon  to  an  East  India  merchantman. 
The  botanic    garden  at   Marshallton   was    started    in    1773, 
and  many  interesting  native  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  by 
him.     A  few  of  the  trees  still  remain,  but  the  glory  of  the  garden 
has  departed  through   neglect  coincident  with  its  change    of 
ownership.      In  1780,  Humphry  Marshall  began  to  prepare  an 
account  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  country,  winch 
was  completed  and  printed  in  the  end  of  the  year  17S5,  under 
the  title,  "  Arbustrum  Americanum  :   the  American  Grove,  or, 
an  Alphabetical   Catalogue  of  Forest    Trees    and   Shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  American  United  States."     It  is  a  duodecimo  vol- 
ume of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine    pages,  and    is    the    first 
strictly  botanic  book  published  in  this  country.     The  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetic  and  the  descriptions  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Linnzean   system,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  faithful  and 
satisfactory.     The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  officers  and   mem- 
bers of  the  American  Philosophical   Society,  and   was  for  that 
day,  and   under  the  circumstances   of  its  production,  a  usefui 
and  highly  creditable  work.      Humphry  Marshall  was   invited 
by  Dr.  Casper  Wtstar,  in  a  letter  dated   May   27,  1792,  to   ex- 
plore the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  subsequently  visited 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1S03,  but  for  some  reason  he  did   not 
accept. 

Humphry  Marshall  was  a  cousin  of  John  Rartram.  He  had 
similar  tastes  and  his  garden  was  almost  as  celebrated,  as  the 
fine  one  now  owned  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  King-^s- 
ing.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Marshall's  garden  he  had 
been  engaged  in  collecting  native  plants  and  seeds  for  sh  j  - 
ment  to  Europe,  but  subsequently,  with  the  assistance  of  hia 
nephew,  Dr.  Moses  Marshall,  he  began  to  plant  his  botamc 
treasures    at    home.      In    1849,    when    Darlington    wrote   his 
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Memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall,  he  stated  that  a  .large 
portion  of  the  trees  survive,  although  the  garden,  from  neglect, 
had  become  a  mere  wilderness;  while  a  number  of  our  noble 
forest  trees,  such  as  the  oaks,  pine*  and  magnolias  {Magnolia 
acuminata)  all  planted  by  the  hands  of  the  venerable  founder, 
have  now  attained  amajestic  size.  A  writer  in  1893,  and  one  in 
1894,  describes  the  garden  as  it  appeared  then.  The  house  was 
embowered  in  trees,  among  which  was  a  large  and  perfect 
specimen  of  Qucrcus  heterophylla,  raised  from  an  acorn  brought 
from  Bartram's  Garden.  Near  by  is  a  splendid  cucumber  tree, 
Magnolia  acuminata,  which,  with  the  Bartram  oak.  are  proba- 
bly the  most  remarkable  trees  left  in  the  garden.  There  were 
then  several  large  black  birches,  a  tall  hackberry,  some  yellow 
buckeyes,  a  European  larch,  several  rhododendrons  and  box  trees. 
The  best  of  these  trees  and  some  of  the  shrubbery  were  cut 
down  by  Mr.  Lilley  about  that  time,  as  lie  considered  the  shade 
too  dense.  Many  large  trees  were  standing  when  the  speaker 
first  visited  the  garden  on  May  22,  1S96.  ,But  in  1904,  eight 
years  after  its  first  visit,  many  of  the  larger  trees  showed  signs 
of  decrepitude  and  decay,  and  some  of  them  had  evidently  been 
removed  as  the  wooded  portion  of  the  estate  appeared  more 
open  and  sunlit  than  in  1S96.  The  house  was  then  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  In  Darlington's  time  a  projecting 
bay  window  was  in  evidence  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
second  floor,  and  it  is  said  was  used  by  Marshall  in  his  obser- 
vation of  the  stars  at  night.  This  bay  window  remained  in 
undisturbed  condition  until  a  date  subsequent  to  1SS4,  when  a 
photograph  of  the  house  was  taken  by  R  S.  Redrleld.  Some- 
time between  1SS4  and  1S93  it  was  removed,  and  the  open  space 
walled  in,  as  the  house  at  present  stands.  The  house  abounds 
in  oddly-sh.aped  rooms,  cupboards  and  closets.  In  the  kitchen 
is  the  old  fire-place  with  its  swinging  crane,  before  which  Mar- 
shall no  doubt  often  sat  on  winter  evenings  while  writing  his 
Arbustum  Americanum.  A  grandfather  clock  used  to  occupy 
a  nook  built  for  it  in  the  old  house. 

Although  Dr.  William  Darlington  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  14th  Omgress,  served  as  a  Canal  Commissioner,  and  later 
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became  President  of  the  Bank  of  Chester  County,  it  was  through 
his  hobby  that  he  became  famous.  His  leisure  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  stud}-  of  botany,  and  in  1826  he  published  his 
Florula  Cestrica,  an  essay  towards  a  catalogue  of  the  phasno- 
gamous  plants,  native  and  naturalized  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  borough  of  West  Chester,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
with  brief  notices  of  their  properties,  and  uses  in  medicine,  rural 
economy  and  the  arts.  In  1S37  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
Flora  Cestrica,  which  passed  through  several  editions,  the  third 
one  in  I S 5 3 .  This  work  stimulated  the  local  study  of  the 
Chester  county  flora,  as  no  work  subsequently  had.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  plants  are  concise  and  clear-cut  and 
they  remain  models  for  all  subsequent  descriptive  floras  of  his 
own  or  any  other  region.  Dr.  Darlington  even  excelled  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  in  his  description  of  the  specific,  or  diagnostic,  char 
actersofthe  flowering  plants  which  he  studied.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Darlington  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray  did,  namely,  to 
write  manuals  of  a  more  extended  area  than  of  a  single  county, 
for,  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  this  the  speaker  believes  \\t 
would  have  excelled  both  Torrey  and  Gray  as  a  sytematic  stu- 
dent of  plants. 

Desirous  of  being  helpful  to  the  farmers  of  our  country,  he 
prepared  and  published,  in  1S47,  his  Agricultural  Botany,  in 
which  he  describes  in  plain  and  familiar  terms,  not  only  the 
useful  cultivated  plants,  but  all  those  which  grow  as  weeds. 
Later,  in  1859,  a  new  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  a  re- 
vision by  George  Thurber,  as  American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants.  This  work  is  of  unusual  interest,  because  it  gives  us 
a  record  of  the  weeds,  which  were  established  in  this  country 
prior  to  1 849,  and  it  enables  us  to  determine  when  weeds  ct 
general  distribution  were  first  introduced.  One  example  ot 
this  kind  will  suffice.  On  page  225  of"  American  Weeds  and 
Usetul  Plants,"  we  find  this  statement  regarding  the  toad-flax, 
Li nari a  vulgaris :  "Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annals  of  Philadel- 
phia, says  it  was  introduced  from    Wales,  as  a   garden   flower, 


by  a  Mr.  Ramstead,  a  Welsh  resident  of  that  city;  and  hence 
one  of  its  common  names— Ramstead  weed." 

The  deep  interest  that  William  Darlington  always  felt  in 
botany,  together  with  a  strong  personal  interest  in  his  friends, 
induced  him  at  an  earlier  day  (1845)  to  collect  the  letters, 
memoranda,  etc.,  of  Dr.  William  Baldwin,  a  native  of  his  own 
county  who  died  at  an  early  age  while  botanists  of  an  exploring 
expedition  up  the  Missouri  River  under  Major  Long.  These 
remains  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  volume  entitled    Reliquiae 

Dr  Darlington  was  much  interested  in  the  introduction  of 
botany  into  the  public  schools,  and  in  line  with  this  interest  he 
made  a  list  of  one  hundred  plants  which  every  farmer  sdaughter 
should  know.  This  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  fa- 
vorite science  is  indicated  in  the  help  that  he  received  in  the 
publication  of  the  editions  of  his  Flora  Cestrica  by  the  lesser 
botanists  of  his  neighborhood.  We  find  him  acknowledging 
the  help  of  Abigail  Kimber,  Ezra  Michener,  Halliday  Jackson, 
Grace  Anna  Lewis,  and  others,  in  the  preparation  of  that  work. 

He  did  much  for  the  beautifying  of  West  Chester  in  en- 
couraging the  planting  and  the  care  of  trees,  so  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  which  was  appointed 
to  improve  Marshall  Square. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Dr.  Darlington   rest  in  a  quiet  and 


idy    spot    selected    by    himself,  in   the    beautiful   Oaklands 
mererv.  and    the    inscription  on    the    headstone    ought    to 


shai 

Cemetery,  and    the    inscription 

cause  his  wish  to  be  realized : 

"  PLANT.E    CESTRIENSES 

QUAS 

DILEK1T    ATQUE    ILLUSTRAV1T 

SUPER   TUMULUM    EJUS 

SEMPER    FLOREANT." 

His  name  is  commemorated  in  a  beautiful  pitcher  plant,  na- 
tive in  the  bogs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Califor- 
nia viz    Darlingtonia  California,  and  I  am  told  that  there  is 


a  wall  painting  of  tins  plant  in  the  Bank  of  Chester  County, 
of  which  bank  Dr.  Darlington  was  President  for  many  years. 
All  honor  to  two  of  the  pioneers  who  did  so  much  to  in- 
augurate the  study  of  botany  in  America.  They  have  had 
many  worthy  successors,  who  may  have  done  more  meritorious 
work,  but  the  fathers  of  botanic  science  are  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered where  their  successors  may  be  forgotten,  especially  in  the 
rush  of  modern  life,  where,  as  fast  as  one  man  drops  by  the  way- 
side, another  one  is  ready  to  step  into  his  place,  and  do  his 
appointed  work.  These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  I  felt  might 
be  worth  presenting  at  this  field  meeting  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society. 

John  W.  Harshberger, 

Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  :  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  on  these 
occasions  a  poem  by  our  own  Chester  County  poet,  Prof.  J. 
Russell  Hayes,  but  it  is  especially  fitting  that  he  should  be  with 
us  at  this  meeting,  because  it  is  held  so  near  to  the  early  home 
of  his  family  and  to  his  own  boyhood  home,  and  1  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Prof.  Hayes  to  you. 

TWO  CHESTER  COUNTY  SAGES. 
Humphry  Marshall  and  Dr.  William  Darlington. 


Oft  had  my  grandsire  pointed  out  to  me 

This  ancient  house  full  of  serenity, 

This  ancient  grove  full  of  a  classic  grace, 

As  we  fared  past  the  "  Humphry  Marshall  place," 

And  saw  his  oaks,  magnolias  and  pines, 

His  dogwoods  and  his  shrubs,  and  wildwood  viues. 

Yea,  near  to  Marshall's  time  my  grandsire  seemed  ; 

And  I  in  dreaming  childhood  often  dreamed 
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There  hovered  round  this  olden  house  some  spell, 
And  round  this  shadowy  grove.     I  may  not  tell 
What  visionary  charm  they  held  for  me— 
So  dark,  so  old,  so  full  of  mystery  ! 

Darlington's  "  Life  of  Marshall  "  is  a  book 

Endeared  to  me  since  long  ago  I  took 

The  goodly  volume  with  me  to  the  farm 

And  fell  a  happy  victim  to  its  charm. 

I  pondered  it  through  many  blissful  hours, 

Musing  on  Marshall  and  his  well-loved  flowers, 

His  curious  trees  and  shrubs  from  far  and  near, 

Each  one  to  him  a  precious  thing  and  dear, — 

The  wisely-chosen  plants  he  loved  to  send 

To  Dr.  Fothergill,  his  English  friend, 

The  plants  of  which  'twas  his  delight  to  talk 

With  friends  who  joined  him  in  his  garden  walk, 

Or  to  describe  in  many  a  pithy  page 

To  Franklin  and  like  worthies  of  that  age. 

How  pleasant  is  the  scheme  of  life  he  fills, 
The  quiet  Quaker  of  West  Bradford's  hills, — 
Wise  in  all  rustic  lore,  friendly  and  kind  ; 
Through  all  his  years  enriching  still  his  mind 
By  intercourse  with  Nature,  finding  her 
Repay  most  bounteously  her  worshipper  ; 
Far  from  the  clamorous  city's  fret  and  strife 
Leading  his  happy  and  unworldly  life. 
Contented  in  this  simple,  genial  home, 
He  lived  like  some  old  sage  of  antique  Rome, 
Like  canny  Columella,  Virgil,  Varro, 
Knowing  the  seasons  for  the  plow  and  harrow, 
Learned  in  all  weather  signs,  skilled  in  all  lore 
Of  pond  and  pasture,  glebe  and  threshing-floor  ; 
Among  his  fields  or  by  his  ingle-nook 
Reading  forever  in  Nature's  open  book  ; 
And  crowning  all  with  a  religious  sense 
And  constant  gratitude  to  Providence  : — 
Such  worth  is  never  lost,  but  to  this  hour 
Enriches  us  with  its  undying  power. 
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The  happiness,  the  dignity,  the  charm 

Of  life  on  many  a  Chester  County  farm, 

The  love  of  old-world  joys  and  rural  peace 

Which  through  the  generations  doth  not  cease, — 

All  these  we  have  inherited,  I  know, 

From  Humphry  Marshall's  time  of  long  ago. 

The  quiet  Quaker  by  the  Brandywine 

Was  founder  of  the  honorable  line 

Of  Chester  County  botanists  whose  fame 

Still  lends  a  lustre  to  her  cherished  name. 

And  of  those  peaceful  farming  folk  sincere 

To  whom  our  trees  and  native  flowers  are  dear. 

Foremost  was  Dr.  Darlington  ;  his  book 

Is  full  of  beauty  as  some  meadow-brook 

Winding  its  way  among  the  sweet  wild-flowers 

And  singing  of  them  through  the  summer  hours. 

His  "  Flora  Cestrica  "  in  truth  beguiles 

The  road  of  life  through  many  weary  miles 

For  all  who  love  the  pleasant  rural  lore 

Here  wisely  garnered  in  abundant  store, 

For  all  who  seek  and  find  on  every  page 

The  warm  heart-knowledge  of  West  Chester's  sage,— 

Large-minded  Darlington,  who  sowed  the  seed 

Of  public  good  by  lofty  word  and  deed  ; 

The  genial,  kindly  sage  whose  high  renown 

Is  warmly  honored  in  his  old  home-town. 

Marshall  and  Darlington  are  names  to  cherish  ; 

Their  memory  is  green  and  cannot  perish. 

No  worthier  names,  no  men  of  finer  soul 

Do  Chester  County's  chronicles  enroll  ; 

And  while  their  well-loved  science  shall  endure, 

Their  honored  place  in  history  is  sure. 

John  Russell  Haye= 


By  the  President  : — We  are  happy  in  the  fact  that  all  of 
our  great  scientific  men  are  not  of  the  past,  and  Chester 
county  is  favored  and  properly  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  right  here  in  our  midst  one  of  the  greatest 
botanists  of  our  own  country,  and  certainly  on  an  occasion  like 
this  we  could  not  meet  without  having  an  oration  from  her 
own  great  botanist,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  Dr.  Rothrock. 

Address  of  Dr.  Jos.  T.  Rothrock. 


Mr.  President  and  Friends:— Fifty-two  years  ago  Dr. 
William  Darlington  presented  me  with  this  photograph 
of  himself,  and  did  me  the  honor  to  write  his  name 
and  age  on  the  card  mounting.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  very- 
last,  if  not  actually  the  last,  photograph  ever  taken   of  him. 

I  think  this  is  a  suitable  time  and  occasion  to  present  it,  for 
safe-keeping  in  the  future,  to  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society,  and  I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  place  it  in  your 
hands. 

I  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  failed  here  to  say  that  when  fifty- 
three  years  ago  I  presented  myself  to  Professor  Asa  Gray  to 
request  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  special  student  in  botany 
under  him,  that  Dr.  Gray  kindly  told  me  he  had  decided  to 
receive  no  more  private  pupils,  as  they  made  demands  upon 
his  time  which  he  could  ill  afford  to  spare  from  the  greater 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Evidently  I  showed  my 
disappointment  so  keenly  that  the  good  Professor  said,"  I  will 
consider  it.     Come  back  to-morrow  morning." 

I  returned  next  day.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Gray  had  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Darlington,  asking  that  I  be  received  as  a 
special  student. 

Dr.  Gray  kindly  relented,  and  for  two  years  I  worked  in  the 
same  room  with  him  and  under  his  immediate  direction. 

(     15     > 
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They  were  the  most  important  years,  to  me,  of  my  life.  I 
have  never  forgotten  what  I  owe  to  Dr.  Darlington  and  to 
Professor  Gray. 

Others  will  speak  to-day  of  the  broader  relations  of  William 
Darlington  and  Humphry  Marshall.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  portion  of  their  history  which  may  possibly  escape  atten- 
tion and  is  for  this  reasont  at  this  time,  all  the  more  important. 
In  order  to  enforce  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  including  in  my  remarks  some  other  less  known  but 
hardly  less  important  names,  Moses  Marshall,  William  Baldwin, 
David  Townsend,  Ezra  Michener,  William  Hartman,  Joshua 
Hoopes,  Josiah  Hoopes,  William  JefTeris  and  Benjamin  Ever- 
hart,  all  citizens  of  Chester  county  who  have  left  behind  them 
memories  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  These  men  were 
pioneers  in  thought,  without  that  quality  that  we  denominate 
genius — simply  clear-headed  and  earnest.  They  were  not  con- 
spicuous because  of  the  primitive  times  in  which  they  lived. 
They  would  be  accounted  foremost  men  under  the  exacting 
tests  of  our  modern  life;  tests  which  the}'  would  have  en- 
dured as  safely  as  our  leaders  will  endure  those  of  the  next 
century. 

The  simplest  analysis  of  their  characters  will  show  that  they 
had  much  in  common,  and  it  is  to  this,  probably,  we  may  look 
for  the  secret  of  their  enduring  fame. 

They  worked,  spoke,  wrote,  thought  for  results.  Literature 
for  itself,  as  a  play  upon  words,  without  production  of  fruitful 
ideas  or  deeds,  seems  to  have  had  small  attraction  for  them. 
They  have  left,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  sign  that  the  futilities  of 
much  that  we  call  culture  ever  concerned  them. 

It  is  because  the  studies  to  which  they  were  devoted  were 
beneficient  in  character  and  started  currents  for  good  which 
still  continue,  that  we  are  here  now  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  these  men. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  remembered  that  but  one  of  the 
worthies  whom  I  have  named  made  the  science  to  which  he  was 
devoted  the  bread-winning  business  of  his  life.  It  was  (  except 
in  the  case  of  Josiah    Hoopes,  who  by  the   way,  was  as    dis- 
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tinguished  for  his  attainments  in  ornithology  as  in  botany  )  a  side 
issue,  a  rest  for  the  mind,  a  food  for  his  soul,  in  each  case,  and 
shows  how  important  a  wholesome  individual  fad  may  become 
to  the  community  in  which  it  exists. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  the  botanical  current 
had  its  origin  in  John  Rartram  Once  started  in  Chester 
county  it  flowed  from  the  Marshalls  to  Darlington  and  thence 
down  to  the  present. 

The  further  back  we  go,  the  harder  was  the  life,  and  the 
fewer  the  advantages  of  the  growing  youth.  Bart  ram  and 
Marshall  were  veritable  sons  of  toil,  and  to  none  of  the  others 
were  accorded  the  opportunities  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
average  boy  of  our  times.  They  were  literally  strengthened 
by  struggle. 

Furthermore  it  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  botanists  named, 
all  received  their  earliest  education  under  the  direction  of  the 
peaceful  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers.  Even  Dr.  Dar- 
lington was  by  birthright  a  Friend,  subsequently  disowned  by 
the  Society  for  becoming  a  surgeon  to  a  militia  regiment.  He 
found  his  own  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  became  a 
most  active  leader. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Friends,  who  were  already  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  Scotch.  Irish,  to  say  that  their  aversion  to 
war  was  due  to  no  lack  of  courage,  but  to  the  unalterable  con- 
viction that  war  was  murder.  The  Friend  was  by  instinct  and 
training  at  heart  a  patriot,  for  he  believed  in  human  freedom  :  it 
was  part  of  his  religion.  He  was  less  demonstrative  than 
the  Scotch  Irishman,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Such  a  thing  as  a 
Scotch-Irish  Tory  was  unheard  of,  the  race  never  produced 
one,"  but  he,  the  Friend,  was  no  less  devoted  to  the  colonial 
cause.  However,  Darlington,  Quaker  though  he  was,  found 
safety  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  which  there  is  wickedly 
said  "  to  be  no  escape  unless  one  dies,  or  gets  religion." 

The  Friend  is,  by  his  doctrine,  cut  off  from  many  of  the 
sources  of  enjoyment  open  to  others;  the  ball  room,  the 
theatre,  many  of  our  social  functions,  were  forbidden  to  him. 
Though  serious  minded,  he  is  neither  a  pessimist   nor  a  mis- 


anthrope.  The  earth  abounds  in  beauty,  all  of  which  is  open 
to  his  chastened  senses  and  appreciated  by  him.  He  revels  in 
the  sunlight,  and  in  the  breeze.  The  songs  of  the  bird  fall, 
welcome,  into  his  attuned  ear.  The  colors  of  the  flowers, 
however  bright  and  gaudy,  attract  and  interest  him.  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  these  sweet  songs  and  for  these  harmo- 
nious colors.  What  means  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers? 
Surely  the  kind  Father  of  us  all  has  not  ordered  these  things 
without  some  definite  purpose?  Or  it  may  be  that  the  young 
student  loved  the  animals  and  flowers  and  could  give  no 
reason  for  it.  They  just  interested  him.  He  neither  knew, 
nor  cared,  why.  He  had  made  no  analysis  of  his  feelings. 
There  were  so  many  things  that  he  dare  not  love  that  these 
were  welcome  things  of  hope  and  joy.  He  would  know 
more  of  them,  and  so  the  botanist,  zoologist,  or  mineralogist, 
came  to  study  the  open  book  of  nature  spread  out  before  him 
on  the  fertile  fields  and  rugged  ridges  of  his  beloved  Chester 
county.  His  zeal  was  contagious,  and  the  result  is  evident  in 
the  frequency  and  familiarity  with  which  the  exact  scientific 
name  is  given  to  the  natural  objects  about  us. 

From  here  the  love  and  interest  spread.  In  the  remoter 
counties  of  the  State,  in  the  distant  States,  under  the  shadows 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras  of  California,  young 
crops  of  naturalists  inherit  the  ennobling  interest  from  Ches- 
ter county  mothers.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  my  re- 
vered mother,  in  Mifflin  county,  placed  in  my  hands  the  copy 
of  Darlington's  Florula  Cestrica,  from  which  she  had  learned 
to  recognize  the  plants  of  her  early  Chester  county  home.  It 
was  my  first  botanical  book,  as  it  had  been  hers  !  To-day  I 
read  her  name,  "  P.  B.  Trimble,  May  3rd,  1S33,"  on  the  first 
page. 

One  dislikes  to  make  comparisons,  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  boy  or  girl  who  grows  up  under  such  influences 
has  a  better  start  in  life  than  those  whose  evenings  are  given 
to  the  street  corner,  or  the  pool  room,  or  even,  if  you  please, 
the  private  box  of  a  fashionable  theater. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  deny  the  statement  that  the  sedate 
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lives  of  our  forbears  would  afford  a  poor  basis  on  which  to 
train  the  youth  of  our  days  for  modern  life.  Look  abroad  in 
Chester  county  and  see  how  many  of  our  largest  industrial 
plants  are  dominated  by  Quakers  who  are  already  on  the  shady 

side  of  life. 

In  the  sweeping  statements  I  have  made  favorable  to  the 
discipline   of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I   intend  no  disrespect  to 
any  religious  denomination.     They  have  born  well  the  task  ot 
fitting  the  young  for  the  duties  they  owe  their  God  and   their 
fellow-men.     Without  their  ennobling  influences  and   restrain- 
ing power  we  would  become  a  selfish  and   debased   race  in  a 
century      I  have  merely  stated  the  facts  as  I  find  them   in  the 
useful    memorable  lives  of  John   Bartram,    William   Baldwin, 
Humphry  and   Moses    Marshall,   William   Darlington,    David 
Townsend,  Ezra   Michener,  Joshua    Hoopes,   Josiah    Hoopes, 
William  Jcfferis,  William  Hartman  and   Benjamin   Everhart— 
eleven  out   of  twelve    names   represent   Quaker    lives,  or   lives 
distinctly   shaped  by   Quaker  influences.     It    is   not   required 
that  I  ask  your  estimate  of  these  men.     The  fact  that  you  are 
here  to-day  to  do   honor  to   the    memory   of   Humphry    Mar- 
shall and  William  Darlington  is  sufficient.     Others  vv.il  read 
and  recognize  your  estimate. 


Humphry  Marshall  and  William  Darlington. 


A  Paper  Read  September  2jlh,  /g/j,  at  Marshallton,  Pa.,  on  the  Oc 
sion  of  the  Commemorative  Exercises  held  by  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society. 


By  Irvin  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  A.M.,  I,.  L.  B., 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  —  It  will  be  evident 
as  I  proceed  with  my  paper  that  I  have  trespassed  somewhat  upon  the 
grounds  of  my  gr,od  friend  Harshberger,  but  inasmuch  as  we  prepared  :r 
papers  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  a  little  repetition  will  be  well 
understood,  and  with  respect  to  the  two  eminent  men  whose  praises  we  are 
here  to-day  to  celebrate,  will  certainly  not  be  too  much  said  on  the  sujje:"- 

It  is  fitting  that  the  members  of  the  Society  here  represented 
and  the  citizens  of  Chester  county  should  gather  in  the  little 
town  of  Marshallton,  aud  there  commemorate  the  exemplary 
life,  the  public  service,  and  the  cherished  memory  of  two  of 
the  most  worthy  sons  of  the  county. 

Among  the  rural  communities  of  Pennsylvania,  Chester 
county  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  its  people.  Her  citizens  have  persistently  adhered  to 
the  truth  that  wealth  of  mind  is  at  least  equal  to  wealth  01 
money  ;  and  from  the  very  establishment  of  the  county,  began 
that  line  of  schools  and  academies  to  which  we  must  accord 
full  credit  for  the  uniformly  high  grade  citizenship  of  to-day 
and  the  years  gone  by. 

No  two  names  in  Chester  county  stand  out  in  greater  lustre 
than  Humphry  Marshall  and  William  Darlington.  Early  re- 
lying upon  their  own  resources  for  physical  welfare,  intel- 
lectual development,  and  public  recognition,  they  reached  a 
goal  in  the  stadium  of  human  endeavor  which  few  of  their 
(    20   ) 
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contemporaries  accomplished,  and  which    has    been    to    their 
successors  a  source  of  never-ending  wonder  and  admiration. 

Humphry  Marshall  was  of  English  descent,  the  sou  of 
Abraham  and  Mary  Hunt  Marshall,  and  next  to  the  youngest 
of  nine  children.  He  was  born  near  the  place  where  we  are 
now  assembled,  in  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  county, 
October  10,'  1722.  It  may  well  be  surmised  that  at  this  early 
day,  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  substantial  settlement  of  the 
county  began,  a  boy,  born  on  a  farm  of  pioneer  parents,  would 
have  meagre  social  and  educational  advantages.  And  so  it 
proved,  for  he  has  himself  stated  that  he  did  not  attend  school 
after  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 

His  school  training  was,  therefore,  of  the  most  limited  char- 
acter. Being  a  younger  child  of  the  family,  it  is  probable 
that  the  burden  of  farm  work  was  assumed  by  the  older  mem- 
bers, but  such  was  the  necessity  in  that  day  that  each  mem- 
ber in  turn  was  called  upon  to  make  his  contribution  of  labor. 
When  Humphry  Marshall  was  a  youth,  the  English  speak- 
ing world  recognized  but  three  "  professions:'  and  designated 
them  "learned."  His  father  was  a  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  could  scarcely  be  called,  in  our  sense  and 
use  of  the  word,  a  "  learned  "  man.  Then  as  now,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  ministry  was  frequently  entered  by  persons  with- 
out special  preparation  for  the  work,  and  who  adorned  it  by  a 
life  of  self  sacrifice  and  devotion  by  no  means  second  to  their 
more  fortunate  brethren. 

But  for  young  Marshall,  it  was  necessary  that  he  devote 
himself  to' a  work  affording  more  direct  and  immediate  return. 
As  was  the  good  practice  of  the  time,  now  too  much  ueglected, 
it  was  decided  for  him  that  he  learn  a  trade.  Many  of  the 
fine  old  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  stone  mansions  throughout 
the  county  are  witnesses  for  his  skill  as  a  master  mason,  par- 
ticular^ his  father's  house  which  he  enlarged  and  partially 
occupied  until  1774,  when  his  home  became  the  new  house 
which  he  erected  for  himself,  and  within  whose  shadow  we  are 
met  to-day. 

Humphry  Marshall  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  married 
to  Sarah  Pennock  in  1748,  and  took  charge  of  his  father's 
farm.     He  continued  thereon    until    the    death  of  his  lather, 
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about  1767,  when  he  acquired  a  portion  of  the  estate  and  built 
a  mill. 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  his  scientific  and  literary 
tastes  began  to  form  and  later  took  full  possession  of  him. 
He  had  in  his  library  a  Latin  dictionary,  a  medical  lexicon, 
one  of  the  old  herbals,  and  works  on  navigation  and  as- 
tronomy. When  he  enlarged  his  father's  house,  doing  the 
work  himself,  from  digging  the  clay  to  laying  the  bricks  in 
the  wall,  he  erected  a  green  house,  believed  to  be  the  first  ot 
its  kind  in  the  county.  At  his  own  new  house  he  built  a 
small  observatory  oat  from  the  second  story  foi  his  astronomi- 
cal work,  and  a  hot  house  in  which  to  observe  the  growth  of 
plants. 

He  now  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  at 
the  annual  election  held  October  1,  1757,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  six  assessors.  The  assessors  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  commissioners,  levied  the  taxes  for  the  county.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  office  for  the  four  successive  years.  The 
county  treasurer  at  that  time  was  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners and  assessors.  It  seems  that  the  treasurer  must  like- 
wise have  been  successively  elected  to  the  office,  for  we  find 
Humphry  protesting  that  it  would  be  well  to  pass  a  good 
thing  around.  So  under  date,  September  1,  1761,  he  prepared 
and  filed  a  petition  to  the  Board,  a  very  human  document,  in 
which  he  shows  "  That  the  Privilege  of  any  office  held  in  this 
Government  which  is  Profitable  and  advantageous  to  Particu- 
lars your  Petitioner  conceives,  ought,  in  Justice,  to  Circulate 
and  be  of  General  advantage  to  Divers  persons  in  the  same, 
supposing  them  to  be  capable  and  Equally  Qualified  for  such 
offices  of  profit  ;  and  as  your  petitioner  conceives  that  the 
Profit  arising  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  King's  Tax  in  tins 
County  is  Something  Considerable,  and  that  profit  having 
been  Enjoyed  for  a  considerable  time  by  one  individual,  That 
your  petitioner  being  willing  to  serve  the  County  in  that  Sta- 
tion," &c. 

John  Griffith,  who  may  have  been  a  competitor  for  the 
place,  refers  to  Humphry's  petition,  and  says,  "Inasmuch 
that  he  hath  no  great  Charge  of  Children,  &c,  and  may  Hor  J 
up  all  he  Can  gather  to  be  a  great  Mountain  of  Riches,  That 
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office  may  also  con  tribute  something  toward  thesaid  Great  End." 
Evidently  Humphry  petitioned  to  some  purpose,  for  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position  in  the  following  year,  1762,  and  com- 
mitted the  same  offence  against  which  he  petitioned,  by  hold- 
ing the  office  live  years. 

By  the  time  he  took  possession  of  his  new  home,  his  taste 
for  natural  history  was  definitely  established.  He  had  already 
collected  and  cultivated  many  plants  on  the  old  farmstead  and 
planted  the  lawns  with  trees  and  shrubs.  At  his  new  house 
he  immediately  planned  his  little  Botanical  Garden,  in  which 
he  had  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  her- 
baceous plants,  and  some  exotics. 

He  first  purchased  from  Sarah  Arnold  a  30-acre  tract,  for 
five  pounds  per  acre,  upon  which  he  built  his  house  and  es- 
tablished his  garden.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  was  a  sub- 
sequent purchase. 

In  an  almanac  for  1773.  Humphry  wrote  as  follows  :  "  Built 
my  new  house  this  summer,  and  1774.  Set  the  Post  of  my  gar- 
den by  the  gate  adjoining  the  new  road,  22  feet  9  inches  from 
the  middle  thereof  as  laid  out." 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  more  serious  business  of  making 
a  living  and  indulging  his  taste  for  natural  history,  he  found 
time  to  take  large  part  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  Naturally  he  became  and  consistently  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  Provincial  Loan  Office,  where  he  served  nearly 
five  years,  from  1773  to  177S.  He  assisted  in  the  erection  of  a 
County  Almshouse  and  helped  organize  the  Westtown  Board- 
ing School. 

His  liking  for  plant  study  and  botanical  exploration  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  stimulated  by  his  acquaintance  with  his 
cousin,  John  Bartram's  work.  For  many  years  prior  to  estab- 
lishing his  Botanical  Garden  at  Marshalltou.  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  seeds  and  plants,  which  he  shipped  to  Europe. 
After  starting  his  garden,  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Moses  Marshall,  the  son  of  his  brother  James,  and  became  a 
botanical  explorer  of  note,  conducting  a  correspondence  with 
the  leading  American  and  English  botanists  and  plant  col- 
lectors. 


In  1785,  he  became  an  honorary  member  of  "  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,"  and  sent  them  his 
now  highly  respected  essay  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  botany  for  those  who  cultivate  the  soil.  The  existence  of 
this  paper  was  overlooked  or  forgotten  until  printed  by  Wil- 
liam Darlington  in  his  "  Memorial."  The  essay  was  neve: 
published  by  the  Society.  A  few  extracts  will  be  considered 
later. 

On  January  20,  1786,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  merit  as 
an  author,  his  scientific  attainments,  and  his  worth  as  an  emi- 
nent citizen. 

Humphry  Marshall's  claim  to  recognition  as  a  pioneer 
American  botanist  rests  upon  the  publication  of  a  single  book. 
For  five  years  he  had  it  in  preparation  and  published  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1785,  under  the  title  "  Arbustum  Ameri- 
canum.  By  a  curious  mistake  of  either  the  author  or  printer, 
the  first  word  of  the  title  is  printed  "Arbustrum."  Like  a 
prophet  who  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country, 
this  very  useful  book,  the  first  distinctively  American  work  re- 
lating to  trees,  was  misunderstood  and  neglected  at  home,  but 
so  highly  esteemed  abroad  that  it  was  translated  into  the 
languages  of  Continental  Europe. 

He  states  in  the  Introduction  that  from  a  conviction  of  its 
importance  and  promising  advantages,  and  that  in  some  de- 
gree it  might  render  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  more  familiar 
and  easy,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  its  preparation,  be- 
lieving that  those  desiring  to  cultivate  timber  for  economical 
purposes,  will  be  informed  of  the  valuable  forest  trees,  and 
that  those  wishing  to  adorn  plantation  or  garden  will  reeeive 
knowledge  of  the  ornamental  flowering  shrubs.  His  claim 
was  that  botany  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  first  of  usetal 
pursuits. 

It  is  probable  that  Marshall  at  one  time  intended  to  have  the 
"Arbustum"  printed  in  England.  He  naturally  wanted  his 
work  to  have  recognition,  and  was  no  doubt  stung  by  the 
English  sneer,  ."  Who  reads  an  American  book?"  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  author,  Samuel  Vaughan,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  states,  "  I  can  by  no  means  ap- 
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prove  of  its  being  published  in  England,  as  I  wish  America 
to  have  the  whole  merit  ;  and  it  will  be  sooner  accomplished 

After  the  publication  of  the  Arbustutn,  we  have  his  state- 
ment  he  had  in  mind  the  preparation  of  a  similar  treatise  con- 
cerning the  native  herbaceous  plants.  It  ,s  not  known  that 
any  such  catalogue  was  ever  published,  neither  do  we  know 
that  he  ever  actually  undertook  its  preparation 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Frankiin,  then  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
written  from    West    Bradford   and   dated    December   5,   17S0, 
Humphry  Marshall  makes  an  appeal  for  support  o.  a  natural 
,    tore  exploring  expedition  which  he,  w.th  his  cousin  W.l- 
ham  Bartram,  and  nephew  Dr.  Moses  Marshall,  contemplated 
making  into  the  western  territories,  and  suggested  that  Con- 
gress might  well  assist.     We  cannot  think  that    be :  eff tat  o 
This  appeal  was  lost,  for,  although  the  proposed  Marshall  Ex 
pedition  was  never  undertaken,  the  government  did  send  out  the 
explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  party,  in  1803.     And  who 
can  say  that  that  was  not  in  almost  direct  response  to  the  Mar- 
,  1   proposal  ?     Although  Dr.  Frankiin  died  in  ,  79o,  the  com- 
municatiou  reached  the  Philosophical  Society,  as  requested  m 
the  Marshall  letter,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  probably   most 
largely  responsible  for  the  exploration  finally  undertaken 

Humphry  Marshal,  was  twice  married.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Pennock.  died  July  *,,  .786.  and  he  subsequent y  married 
Margaret  Minshall,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  01  M.ddletown. 
He  left  no  children. 

Since  the  time  of  Liunceus.  that  is  to  say,  since  the  beginning 
of  Systematic  Botany,  it  has  been  a  custom  to  cooler  distinction 
upon  individuals  by  naming  newly  discovered  plants  in  their 
behalf     This  worthy  and  laudable  practice  was  followed,  or 
ought  to  have  been  followed  in  the  case  of  the  MarsWMnce 
and  nephew.'     The   Muhlenberg   correspondence  shows    hat 
Schreber    the  German,  bestowed   the   commemorative   name 
«  Marshallia."  solely  in  honor  of  the  nephew.     In  opposition 
to  this  most  apparent  injustice,  it  may  ne  said  that   Dr.  Ma  - 
shall,  the  nephew,  became  a  botanist,  because  his  »ceH»o 
phry  was  one.     So  far    as   we    can    learn,  he    knew    little   or 
nothing  about  the  science  until  he  went  to  live  in  his  uncle  . 
family  and   assisted   ,..  the  preparation  ol  the       Arbustum. 
His  plant  collecting  tours  were  under  the  supervision  of  and 


made  at  the  request  of  the  uncle,  to  whom  he  acted  as  au  as- 
sistant, and  was  generally  so  regarded.  After  the  failure  of 
Humphry  Marshall's  eves  began,  what  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  junior  should  carry  on  the  extensive  correspon- 
dence of  the  senior?  Witness  the  Banks-Marshall  letters  m 
support  thereof.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  conclusion  that  Dr. 
Marshall  received  his  whole  essential  botanical  training  at  the 
hands  of  his  uncle  Humphry.  How  regrettable  it  is  that  the 
young  doctor,  then  34  years  old,  a  mere  collector,  did  not  at 
once  disclaim  the  honor  in  favor  of  his  distinguished  uncle,  an 
old  man  of  70,  and  to  whom  solely  this  tribute  was  due. 

Marshall's  interesting  essay  on  the  relation  between   Botany 
and  Agriculture,  was  publicly  read  in  a  meeting  ot  the  "  Phila- 
delphia   Society   for    Promoting    Agriculture,"    February    14, 
17S6      In  it  he  points  out  the  position  of  the  science  ot  botany 
in  relation  to  other  sciences,  but  emphasizes  this  fact,  that  •'  oi 
all  others,  Agriculture  certainly  claims  the  strictest  relation, 
some  of  its  most  important  branches  being  greatly  dependent 
upon  it."     He  repeats  the  observation  that  the  ancient  writers, 
Viro-il  and  Columella,  remain  about  the  only  ones  worth  con- 
sulting on    the    subject.     After    suggesting    the    experiment, 
which  ought  to  be  made   for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  his 
theories   and  which  when  made  he  hoped  would  produce  de- 
sired  results,   he    states    as    follows:     "By    degrees,   too   we 
should  undoubtedly  be  led  to  the  cultivation  of  other  vegeta- 
bles beside  clover  and  timothy,  as  fodder,  which  perhaps  might 
be  done  to  advantage  in  soils  and  situations  where  these  vvoulu 
not  thrive.     Our  hay  would  in  consequence  be  much  improve.,  . 
for  although  cattle  will  eat  those  herbs  among  hay,  which  they 
will  reject  while  green  and  growing,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  are,  in  their  dried  state,  equally  nutritive  and  wholesome. 

He  concludes  the  essay  in  the  following  words:  mt- 
benefits  in  fine,  which  would  arise  from  a  diligent  and  genera, 
pursuit  of  these  hints,  would  undoubtedly  be  various  and  e*  - 
tensive  ;  and  many  more,  in  all  probability,  in  course  of  year.-,, 
than  can  at  present  be  thought  of." 

His  keen,  far-seeing  mind  detected  the  inadequacy  ot  cm. 
agricultural  methods  of  his  day.  He  protested  against  tru 
want  of  skill  and  knowledge  which  was  exhibited  oneverj 
side  by  the  American  farmer.     It    was   possible    for   hun 
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know  that  because  of  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
business  there  was  inadequate  production  and  too  much  lost 
motion.  In  other  words,  he  decried  hit  or  miss  agricultural 
methods,  which  others  since  his  time  likewise  have  done,  and 
urged  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  art  by  investigating 
its  scientific  aspects.  Humphry  Marshall  was  a  constructive 
agricultural  pioneer  years  ahead  of  his  time,  for  land  grant 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  were  not  established  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  By  reason  ot  his  age  he 
could  not  undertake  the  suggested  experiments,  but  he  pointed 
the  way  for  others  to  follow,  urging  as  a  necessary  conai- 
tion  precedent  a  well  grounded  botanical  knowledge. 

Could  Humphry  Marshall  have  lived  to  this  day  he  would 
be  gratified  to  know  that  in  the  state  of  Ohio  alone  more  than 
900  high  schools  are  teaching  agriculture,  that  4.000  teachers 
took  agricultural  courses  in  the  last  season's  summer  schools, 
and  that  more  than  a  half  million  of  boys  and  girls  in  that 
State  are  studying  the  subject  in  the  public  schools. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  much  troubled  with  an 
affliction  of  the  eyes  and  was  finally  compelled  to  give  up  his 
work  because  of  failing  sight.  But  be  retained  sufficient 
vision  to  enable  him  to  find  his  way  about  among  his  beloved 
trees  and  to  point  them  out  to  his  friends.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 5,  1S01,  at  the  age  of  79  years,  and  his  body  was  laid  to 
rest  among  his  relatives  and  friends  in  the  grounds  at  the 
Bradford  Meeting-house. 

Humphrv  Marshall  was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time.     He  was 
a  pioneer  of  pioneers.     He  blazed  the  trail  where  others  hesi- 
tated to  follow.     He  proceeded  so  far  in   advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  they  often  lost  sight  of  him.     His  real  worth 
as  a  natural  history  explorer  was  not   understood  until   more 
than  half  a  century  after  his  death,  and  then  only  imperfectly. 
Evidently  he  realized  the  full  import  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation as  it  went  on  around  him.     Did  he  not  look  a  hundred 
years  into  the  future  and  see  his  beloved  native  state   scarred 
by  the  hand  of  man  and  swept  nearly  clean  ol  the  giant  trees 
of  the  forest ;  for  does  he  not  express  in  his  introduction  to  the 
"  Arbustum"  the  hope  that  if  one  wishes  to  cultivate  timber 
for  economical  purposes,  he  will  turn  thereto  and  be  informed 
about  our  valuable  forest  trees?     Cultivate  timber,  forsooth. 
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Why  a  century  later,  in  the  year  1885,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
thought  that  timber  would  ever  be  cultivated  for  economic  pur- 
poses,  fell    little    short    of  being    met    with  jeers    and    ribald 
laughter.     There    are  those  in   this  assembly   whose    similar 
opinions  thereon  have  been  met  in  much  that  manner  by  some 
wise-acre  lumberman  ;  for  be  it  known  that  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  un- 
der the  earth,  there  was  until  recently  no  one  so  well  informed 
or  so  eager  to  exhibit  that  information  in  words,  as  the  great 
American  lumberman  !     Perish  the  thought,  then,  that  in  the 
Revolutionary  days  of  Humphry  Marshall,  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  when  the  nation  consisted  of 
nothing  but  thirteen  disjointed,  jealous  colonies  and  a   track- 
less wilderness  to  the  west,  any   person   should  have  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  the  cultivation  of  timber  trees  !     Yet  this 
clear-headed,   dignified,   observing  old   Pennsylvauian,    plain 
farmer  and  scientist,  from  his  quiet  retreat  at  the  stone  house- 
in  West  Bradford,  uttered  a   half  prophecy  which   is  now  in 
process  of  fulfillment.     To-day  we  are  cultivating  timber,  and 
should  have  begun  it  a  generation  earlier.     To-morrow  we  will 
plant  and  cultivate  in  frantic  haste,  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
must  be  met.     The  lumber  famine  is  already  stalking   in   the 
distance,  and  the  thinly  veiled  sneers  of  the  erstwhile  timber 
baron  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  land. 

Humphry  Marshall  was  simply  a  big  man,  mentally  and 
physically.  Tall,  erect,  robust,  possessing  great  musculai 
strength,  his  strong  character  was  written  in  every  feature. 
He  is  a  credit  to  the  family  whose  name  he  bore,  to  the  county 
which  gave  him  birth,  to  the  State  and  Nation  which  are  hon- 
ored in  the  possession  of  such  men,  aud  to  this  assembly  gath- 
ered to  pay  another  full  measure  of  respect.  The  citizens  or 
West  Chester  have  bestowed  his  name  upon  one  of  their  small 
parks,  the  little  "Marshallia"  hold  it  aloft  with  each  re- 
curring season  ;  the  stone  house  at  Marshallton  is  testimony 
for  his  skill  as  an  artisan,  and  "  Arbustum  Americanum  "  has 
immortalized  his  name  and  fame  as  the  father  of  American 
botany. 

The  most  accomplished  and  most  versatile  of  the  early  Ches- 
ter county  scientists  was   Dr.  William  Darlington.     His   con- 
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temporaries  and  worthy  successors  concede  this  fact.     Born  in 
1782,  at  a  time  when  Marshall  was  Hearing  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  influence,  beginning  the   study  of  botanical  science 
under  Dr.   Benjamin    Smith    Barton,   rising    to    a    recognized 
point  of  accomplishment  therein  at  about  the  time  the  French 
scientist  Jussieu  gave  his  Natural  System  of  classification  to  the 
world,   and  which  was   later  substituted   for   the  old  Linnsean 
arrangement  in  his  own  writings,  Dr.   Darlington  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  in  botany,  a  recognized  authority,  a  forceful 
writer,  a  clear  delineator,   a  diligent  and  accurate  student,  a 
scientist  the  equal  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  either  in  Europe 
or  America.     Not  only  was  he  chiefly  devoted  to  plant  study, 
but  held  an  interest  for  natural  history  in  all  its  departments, 
so  that  we  find  him  assisting  to  organize  the  "West  Chester 
Academv"    in   1S11,  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Science'"'    in   1S26,   the   "Chester  County    Medical    Society" 
about  1830,  and   the   "Chester  County   Athenaeum"  in  1831. 
He  attached  himself  in   1806   as  a  medical   officer  to   an  East 
India  merchant  ship  and  was  absent  on  a  voyage  of  thirteen 
months.     No  less  was  he  active  in  civil  and  political  affairs  of 
the  County,  State,  and  Nation.      In  1S26  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  a  year  was  President  of  the  Board.     In  that  day 
a  Canal  Commissioner  was  of  the  grade  and  influence  of  a  Rail- 
road or  Public  Service  Commissioner  of  our  own  time.     He  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  Prothonotary  and 
Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Chester  County  and  served  in  that  office 
about  two  years.      In  1830  he  was  made  a  commissioner  to  lay 
out  a  new  road  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Maryland  line. 
and  assisted  in  locating  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  from  West 
Chester  toward  Philadelphia  the  same  year.      He  superintended 
its  construction  and  became  the  first  President  of  the  Company. 
In  that  vear  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Bank  of  Chester 
County,  and  served  in  the  office  until  bis  death,  a  period  of  33 
years.'    He  wrote  and  published  an  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Origin  and  progress  of  the  borough  of  West  Chester,"  an   ac- 
> count  of  the  "  Mason   and  Dixon  Line"    controversy,  and  a 
series  of  Indian  Letters.     He  was  chiefly  instrumental  ingather- 
ing together  the  members  of  his  family  in  celebration  ot  the 
150th  anniversary  of  its  settlement  in  America,  wrote  the  call 
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for  the  gathering,  and  presented  the  principal  sketch  of  triL- 
family  read  on  that  occasion.  He  calls  it  an  "  Assemblage  of 
the  Tribe,"  and  wishes  them  to  convene  with  characteristic 
Darlington  punctuality  beween  10  and  n  in  the  forenoon.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  keen  politician  and  was  in 
succession  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic,  Whig,  and  Republi- 
can parties.  He  was  a  writer  of  songs,  patriotic  and  political, 
some  of  which  were  published  later  in  collected  form.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Legislature  three  times  and  served  his 
district  therein  for  six  years  in  the  14th,  16th,  and  the  17th 
Congresses. 

His  botanical  efforts  began  with  some  vigor  about  the  year 
1S13  and  reached  the  first  focus  thirteen  years  later  in  his  initial 
publication  on  the  subject,  the  "  Florula  Cestrica,"  acatalogue 
of  the  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Chester,  followed  in 
l837  by  "  Flora  Cestrica,"  covering  the  plants  of  the  county. 
This  remarkable  book,  a  monument  to  his  industry  and  mental 
capacity,  is  still  authoritative  for  the  region  to  which  it  relates. 
It  was  succeeded  by  his  "  x\gricultural  Botany  "  in  1847,  and 
his  last  paper,  "  The  Weeds  Injurious  to  Agriculture,"  written 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1S63. 

Like  a  good  many  more  young  men  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
he  was  filled  with  the  military  spirit  and  as  a  consequence  found 
himself  without  the  pale.  He  enlisted  in  the  service  during  the 
second  War  with  Great  Britain,  became  a  Major,  and  subse- 
quently Colonel  of  another  regiment.  When  Lafayette  paid 
his  visit  in  1S25  to  the  place  were  he  received  his  wound  on 
Brandywine  Field,  Dr.  Darlington  was  in  commaud  of  the  es- 
cort. 

The  habit  of  mind  with  which  he  was  imbued  is  strikingly 
shown  in  two  other  published  works,  one  entitled  the  "  Me- 
morials of  John  Bartram  and  Humphry  Marshall,"  and  the 
other,  "  Reliquiae  Baldwiniance."  The  desire  to  collect  and 
preserve  facts  just  as  he  did  with  plants,  was  with  him  a 
passion,  and  we  are  indebted  to  this  trait  for  the  preservation 
of  the  records  contained  in  these  two  valuable  books.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  saved  to  later  generations  the  history  '-,; 
the  life  and  work  of  Humphry  Marshall,  while  the  other  book 
is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  life-long  friend,  a  classmate  at 
the  University,  a  noted  botanist,  and  skillful  physician. 
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Dr.  Darlington  was  born  April  2S,  17S2,  near  what  is  now  called 
Dilworthtown,  Chester  county,  and  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children.  His  father  was  Edward  Darlington,  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas,  who  was  a  son  of  Abraham  Darlington,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Hilborn,  of  Bucks  county.  Abraham  was  born 
at  Darnhall,  in  Cheshire,  England,  about  1690,  and  came  to 
America  with  his  brother  John  prior  to  1711.  His  first  home 
in  the  new  land  was  near  Chester,  but  later  moved  to  his  farm  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  February, 
1776. 

Dr.  William  Darlington  was  graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  June,  1804,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  Chester  countian  to  receive  a  medical 
degree.  He  says  that  his  taste  for  botanical  study  was  awak- 
ened by  reading  Darwin's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  later  by  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton.  His  thesis  was 
"The  Mutual  Influence  of  Habit  and  Disease,"  and  because 
the  professor  who  examined  it  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
views  therein  expressed,  he  was  happy  to  escape  the  grilling 
at  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  to  which  candidates  for  degrees 
were  sometimes  subjected.  Having  received  his  diploma, 
couched  in  scholastic  Latin,  of  course,  he  found  he  could  not 
read  a  word  of  it  ;  and  this  so  hurt  his  pride  that  he  set  to 
work  with  grammar  and  dictionary,  continuing  his  Latin 
studies  over  a  space  of  two  years.  Later  on  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  German  and  Spanish  and  became  adept  in 
both. 

In  1825,  DeCandolle,  of  Geneva,  sought  to  commemorate 
his  services  to  botany  by  naming  for  him  au  indistinct  genus, 
later  found  to  be  untenable.  So  Dr.  Torrey,  his  friend  and 
correspondent,  conferred  "  Darlingtonia  "  upon  a  newly  dis- 
covered member  of  the  natural  order  S ar r ace n nice cr,  a  beautiful 
little  pitcher  plant  from  northern  California. 

It  is  believed  that  much  credit  for  plant  discovery  and  plant 
naming  has  been  appropriated  by  European  botanists,  which 
justly  belongs  to  Bartram,  the  two  Marshalls,  Muhlenberg,  and 
other  Pennsylvanians  ;  but  the  fault  lies  with  the  obstacles 
everywhere  encountered  by  those  committed  to  the  gentle 
science  in  the  New  World.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  this 
belief  by  Dr.  Darlington  in  his  "  Memorial."     The  effect  of  the 


1 8th  and  igth  century  mania  for  applying  new  plant  names  and 
changing  old  ones  on  slight  provocation,  has  not  yet  worn 
itself  out.  Whether  the  resolves  of  the  Vienna  Congress  shall 
be  effective  to  quiet  this  almost  endless  synonymy  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  the  older  botanists  of  our  own  day  well  remember 
how  distressing  it  has  been  to  learn  a  new  nomenclature  with 
the  appearance  of  each  new  Flora  edited  by  some  new  syste- 
matise Probably  the  want  of  recognition  of  our  early  Penn- 
sylvania botanists  is  in  part  due  to  the  uncertainty  which  thus 
pervades  the  early  history  of  the  science.  How  soon  there  will 
be  an  effort  by  some  future  editor  to  remove  the  names  con- 
ferred in  honor  of  our  best  known  Pennsylvauians  remains  to 
be  seen  ;  but  rest  assured  that  vigorous  resistance  will  be  offered 
any  attempted  erasure  from  the  botanical  map  of  such  well  be- 
loved names  as  Bartonia,  Wistaria,  Muhlenbergia,  Marshallia, 
Darlingtonia,  or  Rothrockia  cordifolia. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Dr.  Darlington  was  honored 
with  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
the  former  from  Vale  and  the  latter  from  Dickinson.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  forty-five  literary  and  scientific  as- 
sociations, among  them  all  the  principal  American  Societies, 
and  the  Leyden  Botanical  Society  of  Holland.  He  died  April 
23.  1S63,  and  his  remains  repose  in  beautiful  Oaklands,  West 
Chester.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  his  Herbarium  of 
eight  thousand  species  to  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of 
Natural  Sciences,  but  now  in  the  museum  of  the  West  Ches- 
ter State  Normal  School,  and  had  so  well  arranged  and  in- 
dexed the  herbarium  that  it  was  found  to  be  in  complete  order 
after  his  death. 

An  interesting  trait  of  character  is  exhibited  with  respect 
to  his  desire  concerning  a  proper  epitaph.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
James,  wife  of  Thomas  Potts  James,  of  Radnor,  dated  Apr.'. 
30,  1S63,  a  week  after  Dr.  Darlington  had  passed  away,  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  writes  as  follows  :  "  His  memory  will  long  be 
venerated.  We,  at  least,  shall  not  forget  him.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  had  sent  to  me  his  selected  epitaph,  and  had  discussed 
it.  It  is  natural  and  characteristic.  I  should  take  an  interest 
in  seeing  such  an  inscription  on  his  tombstone."  In  his 
Autobiography,  Dr.  Darlington  wrote  as  follows:  "I  had  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  partiality   of  surviving   friends   from   re- 
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sorting  to  common-place  cemeterial  eulogy,  and  yet  had  a  wish 
for  some  botanical  allusion,  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  lover  of 
plants  who  might  happen  to  visit  the  spot  while  the  memorial 
remained,  so  I  prepared  the  following,  which  is  intended  as  the 
expression  of  a  kindly  wish  or  ejaculation  on  the  part  of  the 
future  botanist  who  may  see  and  recite  it  as  he  rambles  by. 
'  Plants  Cesirienses,  quas  dilexit  atque  ilhtstravit,  super  tiunu- 
lum  ejus  semper  floreanV  (The  plants  of  Chester,  which  he 
loved  and  described,  may  they  blossom  forever  above  his 
tomb.) 

The  inscription  thus  prepared  twenty  years  before  his  death 
is  found  to-day  upon  his  tomb  in  strict  accord  with  his  desire. 
Dr.  Darlington  was  married  June  i,  1S0S,  to  Catharine  L/acey, 
the  daughter  of  General  John  Lacey,  who  served  in  the  Revo- 
lution aud  commanded  the  Americans  at  the  Crooked  Billet, 
now  Hatboro,  Montgomery  County,  at  the  time  of  the  surprise 
attack.  They  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  followed  the 
military  footsteps  of  the  father,  but  none  of  them  inherited  his 
botanical  tastes,  unless  it  may  be  said  of  John,  his  oldest  son, 
who  was  a  nurseryman  at  West  Chester. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  salubrious  air  of  Chester 
county  particularly  conducive  to  the  development  of  botanists. 
Witness  the  following  array  of  names,  many  of  which   have 
achieved  national  reputation  :     Beginning  with  John  Bartram, 
who  was  born  in  this  county  in  1699,  we  find  Humphry  Mar- 
shall, Moses  Marshall,  John  Jackson,"  Joshua   Peirce,   Samuel 
Peirc'e,  William  Baldwin,  William  Jackson,' William  Darling- 
ton, David  Townsend,  Joshua  Hoopes,  Abigail   Kimber,  Ezra 
Michener,  B.  M.  Everhart,  Graeeauua  Lewis,  Edward  Fussell, 
Albert  Commons,  Josiah  Hoopes.   and  J.   B.    Brinton.     Dela- 
ware county  was  erected  out  of  a  part  of  Chester  in  17S9,  and 
the  same  peculiar  influence  seems  to  hover  over  it  as  it  loath 
to  be  separated,  for  since  that  date  we  find  here  John  Evans, 
Minshall    Painter,   Thomas   P.   James,   George   Smith,    Jacob 
Painter,  Isaac  Burk,  and  Halliday  Jackson,  a  total  of  twenty- 
six  names,  and  not  including  any  of  those  more  recently  recruited 
to  the  ranks.     It  is  a  fair  query  whether  any  other  rural  ter- 
ritory of  similar  size  can  equal  this  record.    In  addition  to  rear- 
ing and  training  up  her  own  sons  and  daughters  in  the  profes- 
sion, she  has  attracted  others  from  without,  and  to-day  counts 
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as  a  citizen  one  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists  and  for- 
esters in  North  America,  which  in  this  case  is  equivalent  to 
saying  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  personal  appearance,  Dr.  Darlington  was  above  the  aver- 
age height  and  by  those  who  knew  him  is  described  as  having 
keen  gray  eyes,  an  oval  face,  regular  features,  and  a  deter- 
mined mouth  and  chin.  He  wore  his  hair  combed  up  into  a  top 
knot  and  dressed  after  the  prevailing  manner  of  the  day. 
wearing  old-fashioned  stock  and  standing  collar.  This  cor- 
responds at  once  with  his  appearance  as  revealed  by  his  last 
photograph. 

The  quiet,  simple,  Christian  character  of  this  typically 
American  scientist  and  scholar  lends  a  fragrance  to  his  carter 
characteristic  of  the  plain  people  of  whom  he  was  one,  and 
among  whom  he  was  always  held  in  the  highest  regard.  His 
service  to  science  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  a  report  brought 
home  from  Europe  by  a  relative,  that  he  discovered  in  the 
Royal  Kew  Gardens  at  London,  "  the  portrait  of  Dr.  William 
Darlington  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Museum, 
among  the  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the 
world."  Asa  Gray  said  of  him,  "A  most  faithful  botani>t. 
His  forte  was  the  el  ear  and  accurate  description  of  plants.'- 
All  of  us  who  have  used  the  book  know  how  prominently  this 
truth  is  written  upon  the  pages  of  "  Flora  Cestrica." 

The  writer  makes  acknowledgment  to  the  papers  and  pub- 
lications of  both  Marshall  and  Darlington  for  facts  contained 
herein,  to  the  botanical  biographies  of  Dr.  Harshberger  ;  and 
to  the  genealogical  data  and  neighborhood  lore  compiled  and 
furnished  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Cope.  Also  to  friends  of  the  late 
Dr.  Darlington  who  are  still  living,  knew  him  well  in  his  old 
age,  and  who  recount  many  interesting  facts  concerning  him. 
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The  School  Board  of  West  Chester 

cordially  invites  you  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  High 
School  Auditorium  at  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  nineteen,  in  honor  of  the  service  to  State  and  Na- 
tion of 

Br.  Joseph  5L  Uniljnirk. 

The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Lewis  Taylor,  of 
Wilkes-Barre;  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
W.  R.  D.  Blaclcwood,  of  Germantown. 
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The  Rothrock  Recognition  Meeting  in  the  High  School  Audito- 
rium,  Thursday  Afternoon,  March  rg,  igrj.. 
at  two  o 'clock. 


Chairman,  DR.  C   B.  COCHRAN, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors. 


i.   Prayer,         ....  Rev.  John  Mills  Gilbert. 

i.    ADDRESS— 

"  Dr.  Rothrock  as  an  Educator  and  Scientist,"       Dr.  C.  E.  Ehinger. 

3.  ADDRESS— 

"  Dr.  Rothrock  as  a  Soldier,"  .  Dr.  IV.  R.  D.  Blackwood. 

4.  ADDRESS  — 

"  Dr.  Rothrock  as  a  Leader  in  Forestry  Conservation," 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh. 

MUSIC    BV    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


I  From  Daily  Local  News,  March  20,  1 9 r 4 .  ] 

Friends  Honor  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 


High  School  Hears  Men   Toll  What  He  Has  Done. 


Ex- Governor  Stuart  and  other  Speakers  of  Prominence 

Attend  Recognition  Meeting— -McOall 

Post  Attends. 


Going  upon  the  theory  that  the  time  for  honoring  a  man  is 
while  he  is  living  and  able  to  appreciate  it,  the  West  Chester 
school  authorities  yesterday  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Rothrock,  veteran  physician,  scientist  and  promoter  of  out- 
door life,  one  of  West  Chester's  most   widely  known   citizens. 

In  spite  of  his  nearly  seventy-five  years,  Dr.  Rothrock  is 
active  and  energetic  and  as  vigorous  in  thought  as  at  any 
time  during  his  long  and  useful  career.  Surrounded  by 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  High  School  auditorium,  he  bore 
his  honors  gracefully,  accepting  the  tribute  paid  in  the  spirit 
of  affection  which  prompted  them,  and  in  a  modest  speech  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  attributing  the  successes  of 
his  life  to  the  influence  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  the  two 
great  scientists,  Dr.  Asa  Gray  and  Louis  Agassiz,  under 
whom  he  had  studied. 

Notables  Present. 
While  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  meeting  was  to  im- 
press upon  the  High  School  pupils  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
life  and  character  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  his 
State,  the  meeting  was  not  confined  to  the  young  people.  A 
general  invitation  to  all  interested  had  been  extended,  and  it 
was  responded  to  by  a  number  of  Dr.  Rothrock's  personal 
friends,  and  by  McCall  Post,  No.  31,  G.  A.  R.,  this  place,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Mrs.  Rothrock  and  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Rothrock  shared  congratulations  with  the  husband  and  father 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 
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On  the  platform,  which  had  been  given  a  border  of  ferns 
and  blooming  plants,  suggesting  the  love  of  flowers  which 
has  been  one  of  Dr.  Rothrock's  characteristics,  were  several 
men  of  note,  who  had  come  to  share  in  the  happy  occasion. 

Forestry  Commissioner  Conklin,  Deputy  Forester  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  as  members  of 
the  Forestry  Commission,  were  there  as  representatives  of  the 
department'  of  which  Dr.  Rothrock  was  the  originator  and 
first  Commissioner. 

Ex-Governor  Edwin  S.  Smart  was  another  of  the  guests, 
as  was  also  Dr.  W.  R.  D.  Blackwood,  a  surgeon  and  military 
engineer  during  the    Civil   War,  and  a    member  of  the    43th 
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Dr  G  M.  Philips,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Scnool ; 
Dr  C.  B.  Cochran  and  William  Dowlin,  of  the  West  Chester 
School  Board;  Supt.  Addison  L.  Jones,  Principal  Joseph  A. 
Davis  of  the  High  School,  and  Rev.  John  Mills  Gilbert, 
M.  A.,  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trmity,  also  oc- 
cupied chairs  on  the  platform. 

Representing  the  School  Board,  Dr.  C.  B.  Cochran  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  after  music  by  the  High  School 
orchestra  and  singing  of  "  America,"  by  the  school,  intro- 
duced Rev    Mr.  G;lbert,  who  made  the  opening  prayer. 

Dr.  Cochran,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  explained  the 
reason  for  the  gathering,  telling  the  young  people  that  the 
school  authorities  felt  it  would  be  helpful  to  them  to  realize 
that  we  have  in  our  town  a  man  of  real  celebrity  and  one  who 
has,  with  his  public  career,  always  exemplified  a  noble  nature 
inspired  by  right  conduct,  high  ideals,  courage,  energy,  perse- 
verance and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty. 

Dr  Cochran  spoke  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Roth- 
rock's family,  his  father-in-law,  Addison  May,  having  been  one 
of  th~  first  men  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  coming 
to  West  Chester.  He  reminded  the  people  of  the  pubUc- 
spiritedness  of  the  family,  as  exemplified  in  many  ways, 
among  them  being  the  voluntary  self-isolation  of  Dr.  Add.son 
M.  Rothrock  with  a  number  of  smallpox  patients  some  years 
ago. 


Address  by  Dr.  C.  E    Ehinger. 


Dr.    Rothrock  as   a  Teacher   and   a   Scientist. 


We  are  assembled  to  do  honor  to  an  esteemed  citizen,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  much  loved  friend.  We  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  public  expression  to  feelings  long  cherished 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  School  Board  should  take  the 
initiative  in  a  public  recognition  of  the  services  of  our  towns- 
man, Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock,  for  the  act  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  rapidly  spreading  sentiment  that  merited  words  <:■: 
appreciation  are  most  fittingly  bestowed  when  the  subject  is 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  in  possession  of  undi- 
minished faculties  and  may  know  the  uplift  which  can  come 
from  frank  and  manly  avowal  of  those  tender  and  sacred  sen- 
timents which  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  associa- 
tion and  work. 

It  is  just  because  these  feelings  are  so  high  and  precious  ana 
therefore  susceptible  of  misconstruction  that  they  are  so  fre- 
quently left  unuttered  or  withheld  until  the  life  which  inspired 
them  has  been  transferred  to  another  sphere  of  activity  ana 
cannot  in  the  flesh  know  one  of  the  supremest  satisfactions  o: 
the  human  spirit  :  the  consciousness  that  high  ideals  and  no- 
ble endeavors  do  receive  their  rewards  here  and  now. 

Increasingly  there  is  coming  the  conviction  that  upon  that 
community  which  is  favored  by  having  in  its  midst  men  and 
women  of  unusual  power  and  ability,  there  rests  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  make  adequate  recognition  of,  and  suitable  returns 
for  such  blessings. 

It  should  be  the  privilege  of  every  child  of  our  Common- 
wealth to  have  intimate,  first  hand  knowledge  of  its  notable 
men  and  women  that  the  incidents  and  achievements  of  these 
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careers  may  serve  as  an  ever  present  object  lesson  and  an  ever 
growing  inspiration  in  the  shaping  of  their  lives. 

We  desire  by  means  of  the  loving  testimony  presented  here 
to-day  to  refute  the  truth  of  the  oft  quoted  maxim  that  :  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  It  was 
such  thoughts  which  prompted  the  School  Board  of  West 
Chester  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Rothrock's  friends 
might  have  the  long  desired  opportunity  of  publicly  express- 
ing their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man  and  to  give  grateful 
testimony  concerning  his  many  years  of  service  as  a  physician, 
an  explorer,  an  educator,  a  scientist  and  a  public  servant  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Permit  me  to  hastily  sketch  a  few  incidents  in  the  career  of 
our  friend  : 

He  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  McVeytown,  Mifflin 
county,  Pa.,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Abratu  Rothrock,  practised 
medicine  for  half  a  century.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village  and  later  at 
Freeland  Seminary  (now  Ursinus  College  J  in  Montgomery 
county. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  his  education  at  this  time  was 
due  to  an  interruption  in  his  school  studies  through  failure  of 
health  and  a  decision  to  take  up  an  out-of-door  occupation  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  strength. 

He  joined  a  surveying  party  which  was  laying  out  the  route 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  He  not  only  regained 
his  health  while  engaged  in  this  work,  but  also  acquired  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  those  portions  of  the  State 
through  which  this  road  ran  and  indelibly  fixed  an  instinct 
most  prominent  through  all  his  boyhood  days  for  exploration 
and  the  study  and  understanding  of  out  doorphenomena.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Academia,  a  flourishing  school  in  Ju- 
niata county. 

While  making  some  inquiries  concerning  Dr.  Rothrock's 
boyhood  days  some  interesting  and  significant  facts  were  un- 
earthed, one  or  two  of  which  I  wish  briefly  to  allude  to  here. 

The  fact  was  developed — most  extraordinary  to  those  of  us 
who  have  known  him  only  in  his  manhood — that  his  parents 
and  teachers  seemed  incapable  of  doing  anything  to  make  him 
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apply  himself  to  bis  studies,  and  tor  years  he  was  in  this  re- 
spect the  despair  of  his  instructors. 

A  seemingly  trivial  event  became  indeed  the  turning  point 
in  his  life.  One  of  his  early  teachers,  a  Miss  Nugent,  after- 
ward married  and  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C  She  chanced 
to  come  into  possession  of  a  government  report  which,  because 
of  her  knowledge  of  Joseph's  love  for  exploration  and  cut- 
door  study,  she  thought  would  prove  of  interest  to  him,  and 
therefore  presented  it  to  him.  The  volume  in  question,  which 
is  still  in  Dr.  Rothrock's  possession,  was  a  report  of  the  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mouutains  in  1843-4.  of  Capt. 
John  C.  Fremont.  This  uninteresting  looking  government 
report  proved  the  magic  key  which  released  the  hidden  springs 
of  his  nature  and  to  a  great  extent  determined  his  future 
career.  I  have  it  from  Dr.  Rothrock's  own  lips  that  during 
the  four  or  five  years  subsequent  to  his  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  this  greatly  cherished  volume  he  "believes  lie  re-read 
it  at  least  one  hundred  times,"  audi  it  definitely  fixed  his 
determination  to  be  an  explorer. 

The  formal  declaration  of  this  to  his  father  brought  forth 
the  following:  "But  Joe,  you  can't  do  that  unless  you 
study,"  to  which  came  the  prompt  response:  "  Then  I  will 
study. ' ' 

A  second  book  which  also  intensely  interested  and  greatly 
inhTieneed  Joseph  Rothrock  was  a  copy  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kent 
Kane's  Explorations,  which  «o  fascinated  him  that  he  did  not 
close  the  book  until  he  had  devoured  its.  contents,  though  it 
consumed  a  day  and  all  of  one  night. 

Another  potent  influence  in  determining  his  life  work  was 
that  exerted  by  his  mother,  who  freely  talked  with  him  as  to 
his  hopes  and  ambitious.  Herself  a  great  lover  of  plants  and 
a  good  general  botanist,  she  doubtless  gave  him  his  first  de- 
sire to  know  plant  life  and  to  engage  in  botanical  research. 

After  many  discussions  with  his  mother  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  Joseph  should  enter  Harvard  where  he  could  study 
botany  under  Asa  Gray,  and  zoology  under  Louis  Agassi/., 
and  in  accordance  with  this  decision  he  entered  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard,  graduating  in  1S64,  after  having 


his  studies  interrupted  for  almost  two  years  because  of  his  en- 
listment in  the  array. 

The  years  spent  at  Harvard  are  counted  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  his  educational  development. 

For  two  years  he  worked  everyday  in  the  private  herbarium 
or"  Asa  Gray,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  of  America,  and  it 
is  to  his  training  and  influence  that  Dr.  Rothrock  gives  the 
credit  for  awakening  in  him  the  true  scientific  spirit  and  teach- 
ing him  the  real  meaning  of  research.  To  use  his  own  words  : 
"  I  owe  every  thing  in  the  way  of  mental  training  to  Asa 
Gray."  Dr.  Rothrock  narrates  with  amusement  his  first  ef- 
forts in  writing  a  scientific  paper,  and  how  Gray  made  him  re- 
write it  six  or  seven  times  before  he  would  consent  to  give  it 
his  commendation. 

A  Natural  History  Club  called  after  Professor  Agassiz  was  one 
of  the  most  valued  associations  of  the  Harvard  experience,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  member  of  the  club  up  to 
and  including  that  time  has  since  held  an  important  professor- 
ship in  a  College  or  University.  These  names  include  almost 
a  score  of  men  who  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  promi- 
nent in  education. 

A  matter  of  interest  relating  to  this  period  and  one  shedding 
some  light  on  certain  important  events  in  his  life  may  be 
briefly  alluded  to.  It  chanced  that  when  Joseph  Rothrock  en- 
tered Harvard  he  was,  through  his  club  and  college  associa- 
tions, thrown  much  with  a  group  of  senior  students,  older  and 
more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  than  was  the  green 
country  boy  from  Mifflin  county,  Pa.,  and  in  consequence  he 
was  frequently  made  the  subject  of  remarks  and  the  butt  of 
their  jokes,  much  to  his  discomfort,  and  it  was  years  before 
these  unpleasant  experiences  were  forgotten  and  not  recalled 
with  pain,  but  the  only  result  they  had  upon  his  work  and 
standing  was  to  more  strongly  fix  his  determination  to  "  make 
good,"  and  show  them  that  a  Pennsylvania  boy  could  attain 
to  some  standing  and  prominence. 

A  bit  of  romance  connected  with  this  period  of  his  life  will 
he  of  interest  to  a  West  Chester  audience.  There  lived  in 
West  Chester  at  this  time  a  well  known  young  lady,  Miss 
Martha  May,  who  upon  remarking  one  day  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 


Sheppard,  that  she  was  desirous  of  acquiring  photographs  of 
Louis  Agassiz  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  told  by  Mrs. 
Sheppard  that  she  thought  she  could  secure  these  for  her  by 
writing  to  her  friend,  Joseph  Rothrock,  at  Harvard.  Upon 
being  apprised  of  the  wish  of  Miss  May  the  young  man  at 
once  obtained  the  desired  photographs  and  had  the  one  of 
Agassiz  autographed. 

On  his  return  to  West  Chester  he  asked  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting these  in  person  to  Miss  May,  with  whom  he  was  not 
then  acquainted.  This  was  cheerfully  accorded,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  results  of  this  meeting. 

The  winter  of  1S64-5  was  spent  iu  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  March,  1S65,  the  spirit  of  exploration  again  induced  him 
to  join  a  surveying  party  working  in  the  interest  of  the  Tele- 
graph and  Cable  Company,  which  contemplated  the  laying  of 
a  telegraph  line  up  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  cable  across  Behring 
Strait  to  connect  this  country  with  Asia.  Winter  quarters 
were  established  at  Lake  Tatleh,  British  Columbia,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Telegraph  Company  were  maintained  here. 
During  the  winter  of  1865-6,  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
were  travelled  over  on  snow  shoes,  exploring  regions  that  were 
unknown  to  white  man.  This  period  was  full  of  the  most 
thrilling  adventure  and  narrow  escapes,  sufficient  to  fill  a  vol- 
ume were  they  recounted  in  detail. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1S67,  Dr.  Rothrock  received 
his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  two  following  years  were  spent  in  teaching  botany  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

On  May  27,  1S6S,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  Addison  and  Elizabeth  May,  of  West  Chester, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1869  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine, 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice, 
chiefly  surgical.  Three  years  later  iu  1872,  two  distressing  inci- 
dents occurred  iu  Wilkes-Barre  which  prompted  this  large 
hearted  man  to  put  forth  vigorous  effort  in  a  new  direction, 
that  of  providing  the  city  with  a  hospital.  The  first  was  the 
death  of  a  small  pox  patient  left  uncared  for  under  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  because  there  was  no  place  provided  to  which  he 
could  be  taken.     And  a  little  later  a  man  badly  injured  by  be- 
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ing  thrown  from  a  horse,  was  allowed  to  die  on  the  floor  of 
the  police  station  far  want  of  hospital  facilities.  Dr.  Rothrock 
at  once  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the 
citizens  for  assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital. With  the  aid  of  a  few  devoted  friends  a  hospital  was 
established,  which  continued  to  grow,  and  is  the  present 
splendid  Wilkes-Barre  Hospital. 

In  1873,  Dr.  Rothrock  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  join  the  exploring  expedition  under  the  U.  S.  government, 
which  pursued  its  work  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  Xew  Mexico, 
and  California.  He  became  surgeon  and  botanist  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and  its  results  are  to  be  found  in  Volume  VI  of  the 
reports  of  the  Wheeler  Survey,  a  quarto  volume  of  400  pages, 
with  30  full  page  illustrations,  containing  the  descriptions  of 
1,657  species  of  plants  collected  in  1S73,  1S74  and  1S75,  and 
many  new  species  were  included  in  this  list. 

An  interesting  episode  connected  with  this  expedition  oc- 
curred in  1S73,  when  the  party  was  camped  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  One  day  a  messenger  rode  hastily 
into  camp  with  the  request  that  a  doctor  be  sent  at  once  to  pre- 
vent a  girl  from  bleeding  to  death  from  an  accident.  Dr.  Roth- 
rock answered  the  summons,  and  on  reaching  the  patient, 
found  a  young  woman  lying  on  her  back  with  one  limb 
wrapped  in  bandages,  the  bleeding  having  been  checked.  On 
inquiry  as  to  the  means  u^ed,  the  woman  gave  this  informa- 
tion :  "We  used  to  take  the  American  Agriculturist  maga- 
zine, and  when  we  started  from  home  to  cross  the  plains  we 
brought  one  number  along  with  us,  because  we  thought  it 
might  be  useful.  It  had  an  article  in  it  by  a  Pennsylvania 
doctor  on  '  How  to  Stop  Bleeding.'  We  got  that  paper  out, 
followed  instructions  and  saved  the  girl."  Upon  being  shown 
the  paper  Dr.  Rothrock  discovered  that  the  article  was  one 
which  he  had  written. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  1S75,  Dr.  Rothrock 
terminated  his  medical  work,  and  for  about  a  year  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  young  ladies'  academy  in  Wilkes-Barre,  a  position 
which  he  temporarily  accepted  until  a  permanent  head  could 
be  appointed. 

In  the  summer  of  1S76  the  doctor  started  a  school  of  physi- 
cal culture  at  North  Mountain,  Sullivan  county,  on  the  bank 


of  Lake  Ganoga.  The  purpose  of  this  school  was  to  give  city 
boys  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  wholesome  outings  amid  country 
surroundings  under  trained  supervision.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  attempt  made  in 
this  State  to  conduct  a  summer  school  and  camp  for  boys.  A 
few  lines  taken  from  the  first  page  of  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  school  seem  worth  reproducing.  They  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  a  conceded  fact  tiiat  our  boys  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  eighteen  are  often  the  victims  of  too  much  men- 
tal work,  and  too  little  out  door  life.  The  tendency  of  modern 
culture  is  to  enrich  the  mind  even  if  it  does  impoverish  the 
body.  The  ordinary  vacation,  instead  of  refreshing  and  build- 
ing up  the  lad,  too  frequently  sends  him  back  to  his  studies 
physically  the  worse  for  his  exces-es  or  his  want  of  systematic 
exere;se." 

The  course  included  illustrated  lectures  on  how  to  mest 
emergencies,  such  as  stopping  bleeding  ;  how  to  resuscitate 
drowning  persons,  &c. ;  also.  lectures  on  general  hygiene. 
physical  geography,  geology,  botany,  general  natural  history 
and  meteorology  of  the  region.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises 
were  given  by  a  .special  instructor,  in  addition  to  lessons  in 
walking,  running,  jumping,  rowing  and  swimming.  Ap- 
pended to  the  announcement  of  the  school  were  a  number  01 
testimonials  from  prominent  persons  as  to  Dr.  Rothrock's  fit- 
ness to  conduct  such  an  institution,  and  I  doubt  if  any  similar 
school  ever  had  a  list  of  testimonials  which  included  so  many 
men  of  eminence.  Permit  me  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent,  which  included  such  names  as  the  followin,; 
physicians  and  surgeons  :  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  Dr.  Samuel 
D.  Gross,  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Dr.  J. 
Forsythe  Meigs,  Dr.  J.  Aitkins  Meigs  and  Dr.  Francis  G. 
Smith  ;  also  Asa  F.  Gray,  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Yale,  Thomas  C.  Porter,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Zoology 
at  Lafayette  College,  lion.  J.  P.  \V iekershara,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  others.  This  was,  so  far  as  my  in- 
formation extends,  the  first  use  of  the  phrase,  "  physical  cul- 
ture "  as  applied  to  a  school,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
Dr.  Rothrock  himself  coined  it.  The  school  was  continue'! 
successfully  several  years  afterward  by  Dr.  Lewis  Taylor. 
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Tn  1:877,  Dr.  Rothrock  was  elected  Professor  of  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  Univer- 
sity continued  his  name  on  its  catalog  as  Professor  of  Botany 
for  many  years  after  his  resignation. 

In  1880,  on  his  yacht,  "  The  White  Cap,"  the  Doctor  con- 
ducted an  expedition  to  the  Bahamas  and  to  Jamaica,  in  the 
interest  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  valuable  scien- 
tific collections  were  Secured  on  this  voyage. 

In  1893,  the  position  of  Forestry  Commissioner  was  created 
and  tendered  to  Dr.  Rothrock  by  Governor  Pattison,  thus 
conferring  upon  him  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  in  the  State.  The  quality  and  character  of  his 
work  in  this  field  can  be  better  judged  by  a  single  paragraph 
from  the  resolutions  of  regret  and  appreciation  passed  by  his 
associates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation  Commis- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  recent  resignation  from  that  body,  than 
by  any  words  of  mine  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  creation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  successful  con- 
duct of  its  ever  increasing  business  with  eonsecpaeut  widening 
influence,  are  directly  attributable  to  the  untiring  energy  aud 
labor  of  Dr.  Rothrock.  He  it  was  who  laid  the  permanent 
foundations  for  the  Department  aud  enunciated  the  principles 
of  public  policy  within  which  the  future  life  and  usefulness  of 
the  Department  are  to  be  firmly  grounded.  Upon  this  altar  he- 
has  devoted  the  full-blown  knowledge  of  the  ripe  maturity  of 
his  years,  and  now  leaves  to  his  successors,  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Commonwealth  which  he  served  so 
faithfully,  a  rich  heritage  to  which  all  will  turn  with  confidence 
aud  joy  in  the  days  to  come,  as  an  example  and  a  befitting 
achievement,  comparable  only  to  the  man  himself,  upright 
citizen,  distinguished  scholar  and  public  servant,  Pennsylva- 
nia's first  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  whom  four  Governors 
have  deemed  it  a  pleasure  to  honor,  creator  of  a  new  phase  of 
modern  economic  practice,  cultured  gentleman,  eminent  scien- 
tist and  explorer,  faithful  counsellor,  loving  and  devoted 
friend." 

In  1902,  Dr.  Rothrock  established  the  Mt.  Alto  Sanatorium 
for  Tuberculosis  Patients,  on  a  portion  of  the  State  Reserva- 
tion on  South  Mountain,  near  Mt.  Alto,  without  any  sanction 


or  assistance  from  the  State,  or  legal  authority  for  so  doing— 
wholly  upon  his  own  initiative  he  made  the  beginning  of  this 
noble  benefaction.  By  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  a  few 
friends  he  seemed  sufficient  funds  to  erect  first  one  cabin  an  1 
shortly  eleven  others,  where  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  might 
find  a  place  to  fight  this  disease  under  conditions  favorable  to 
success.  It  was  necessary  for  the  patients  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  offer  to  use  the  state's  property  to  feed  and  other- 
wise care  for  themselves. 

Some  time  afterward  the  State  made  small  appropriations, 
one  of  $S,coo,  and  one  of  St, 500,  to  erect  needed  buildings. 
In  1906,  Dr.  Rothrock  asked  the  Legislature  to  authorize  him 
to  turn  the  property  over  to  the  Department  of  Health  under 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  and  this 
was  soon  accomplished. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  something  of  the  splendid  work 
accomplished  by  Dr.  Rothrock  at  the  South  Mountain  Tuber- 
culosis Camp  at  Mont  Alto.  On  two  occasions  I  visited  this  in- 
stitution during  its  earlier  years,  each  time  remaining  one 
week,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  camp  life 
aud  having  abundant  opportunity  to  know  from  persona!  ob- 
servation, the  unique  and  invaluable  service  it  has  rendered  th  : 
many  sufferers  from  the  great  white  plague.  Dr.  Rothrock 
was  ably  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  sou,  Dr.  Addison  May 
Rothrock,  who  was,  indeed,  during  its  earlier  years,  the  resi- 
dent physician  in  charge  of  the  work  there. 

On  these  visits  to  Mont  Alto  and  South  Mountain  opportu- 
nity was  also  afforded  to  visit  another  institution  which  Penn- 
sylvania owes  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  organizing  genius  oi 
Dr.  Rothrock,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Academy  at 
Mont  Alto,  which  was  started  by  him  in  1903,  without  a  dol- 
lar of  appropriation  from  the  State. 

Dr.  Rothrock's  familiarity  with  the  forestry  needs  led  him 
to  recognize  the  imperative  demand  for  trained  foresters  to 
care  for  and  protect  the  several  hundred  thousand  acres  01  the 
State's  lands  and  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  its  destroye  1 
and  rapidly  diminishing  forests.  In  common  with  ever}' 
movement  and-  institution  which  Dr.  Rothrock  has  promul- 
gated, it  bears  the  stamp  of  his  individuality  and  constructive 
genius.     The  Forestry  Academy  has  continued  to  grow  and 


prosper  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  existence.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  school  has  been 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Conklin,  to  whose  able 
leadership  much  of  its  success  is  due. 

Few  events  hi  the  affairs  of  our  Commonwealth  have  called 
forth  more  genuine  expressions  of  regret  and  appreciation  th  in 
the  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  Rothrock  from  the  Forestry 
Commission.  From  the  Governor  down,  almost  every  im- 
portant official  of  the  State,  and  numberless  others,  in  public 
and  private  life,  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  a  :- 
miration  and  commendation  concerning  the  monumental  work 
which  he  has  performed  in  this  great  field. 

I  cannot  close  this  hasty  and  wholly  inadequate  survey  of 
our  friend's  career  without  alluding  to  one  more  significant  oc- 
currence in  his  life.  I  refer  to  his  recent  appointment  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  Normal  School  in  this  borough.  For.  varied 
as  are  his  capacities  and  experiences,  he  will  ever  be  known 
as  an  educator.  His  pre-eminent  success  as  a  teacher  is.  in 
my  estimation  so  complete,  because  he  has  been  such  a  con- 
sistent and  unswerving  follower  of  the  Greatest  of  all  Teachers. 
It  would  be  most  instructive  did  time  permit,  to  note  how  he 
anticipated  and  exemplified  the  great  advances  in  education 
long  before  they  became  current  in  the  educational  world  ; 
Impenetrating  vision  discerned  the  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tion as  if  by  instinct.  He  knew,  as  only  a  great  teacher  can 
know,  that  education  is  an  organic  aud  not  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. That  it  is  not  only  to  prepare  for  life,  but  to  live.  He 
saw  the  larger  needs  of  life  and  knew  how  they  could  be  met 
by  constructive,  practical  and  common  sense  methods. 

'A  scientist  of  the  first  class,  yet  he  never  became  in  the 
least  degree  either  a  scoffer  or  skeptic  concerning  the  higher 
things  of  life,  always  the  reverent,  devoted  aud  grandly  hu- 
man man.  . 

We  are  proud  of  his  achievements,  proud  of  the  distinguished 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  nation,  and  the  State,  ot  the 
notable  men  and  women  he  numbers  among  his  friends.  \\  e 
glory  in  his  being  a  Pennsylvania!!  and  a  citizen  of  West  Ches- 
ter. *  But  most  of  all,  we  love  the  man,  our  friend,  the  great- 
hearted Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock. 


Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  and  the  Movement   for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Forests  of  Pennsylvania. 


ADDRESS  OF   HERBERT  WELSH. 


Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  small  group  of  friends  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  were  gathered  together  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  old  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Historical   Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  counsel  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  check  the  enormous  and  alarming  destruction  of  the 
forests   of  this  State.     Some  of  those   who   formed   this  little 
group  are  still  with  us,  but    others  have  passed    over  to    the 
great  majority.     The  inspiration  of  that  meeting,  and,  indeed, 
the    principal    agent    in    its   coming    together,  was  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock.  the  man  in  whose  honor  the    meeting    in  this    old 
historic  town  is  called.     The  present  speaker  was   a  member 
of  that  first  meeting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society's 
rooms,  and  in  his  memory  some  of  the  things  which  then  oc- 
curred have  been  somewhat  blurred  by  the  touch  of  time,  but 
others  are  startlingly   distinct.      Among  the   latter  is   the  tre- 
mendous   impression    of    alarm    and    danger    created   by    Dr. 
Rothrock 's  story  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  forests  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  then  were  found,  through   the   terrible 
waste  and  devastation  that  had  been  wrought  upon  them  by 
those  whose  one  controlling  object  was  personal  or  corporate 
wealth,  and  who  had  left  quite  out  of  view  that  larger,  pro- 
founder  question  :  the  Common-wealth  of  all.     But  Dr.  Roth- 
rock's  address  was  by  no  means    a    wail    of  despair — it  was  a 
call  to  intelligent,  self-denying   action   for   the  defence  of  the 
State.     The   picture   which    he  painted  to  the  mind   and   im- 
agination of  his  hearers,  was  that  of  virgin   forests   destroyed 
and  not  replaced  ;  of  mountain  sides  ravaged  annually  by  fire 
to  cost  of  some  two  million  dollars  ;  of  arable  soil  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  or  of  soft  mold  on  their  slopes,  washed  into 
the  rivers  and  thence  into  the  sea— never  to  be  replaced  ;  of 
(    16   ) 
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streams  and  fountains  that  had  once  been  full  of  water, 
thus  ever  within  his  memory,  now  meagre  and  depleted. 
Dr.  Rothrock  spoke  with  the  force  of  an  eye-witness  and  with 
profound  conviction  based  on  actual  knowledge.  It  was  the 
expert  speaking  to  those  who  stood  midway  between  the  ex- 
pert and  the  people  of  the  State,  on  whom  these  in  part  irre- 
mediable losses  were  being  inflicted,  and  who  were  being 
robbed  of  a  priceless  patrimony.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, they  stated,  in  whose  defense  he  had  borne  arms 
and  shed  blood  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  already  the  trained 
botanist  and  forester.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1S65  he  had  gone  on  an 
important  botanical  expedition  to  study  the  florae  and  sylvce 
of  Alaska.  The  hills  for  which  he  pleaded  were  those  over 
which  he  had  wandered  as  a  boy.  It  was  sentiment  and 
affection  of  the  warm  and  generous  heart  under  the  guidance 
of  the  highly  cultured  and  intelligent  mind,  which  gave  that 
stirring  appeal  to  consideration  and  to  action  its  compelling 
power.  Xo  opponent  could  overthrow  the  granite  basis  of 
fact  on  which  the  appeal  rested.  To  those  who  would  say 
"  listen  not  to  the  enthusiast  as  against  the  practicality  of  the 
great  lumber  interests  or  the  demands  of  those  who  create  the 
market  for  their  product,"  this  same  enthusiast  pointed  out 
the  cold  and  ghastly  spectacle  of  impoverished  Spain,  with 
her  bare  and  desert  Sierras, or  to  Palestine  with  her  devastated 
Lebanon,  once  covered  with  goodly  cedars,  or  to  the  moun- 
tains of  China,  in  appearance  like  Sahara,  where  three  hun- 
dred years  earlier  were  populous  cities.  It  was  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  State  to  change  such,  conditions  by  informing 
the  minds  and  stirring  the  hearts  of  all.  Dr.  Rothrock's 
appeal  drew  immediate  and  rational  actions  from  that  small 
group  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Then  and  there  a  motion 
was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. This  was  done  June  2d,  1SS6.  The  late  Henry  M. 
Flanders,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair.  The  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Luudy, 
and  Mrs.  Lundy  and  Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia — 
happily  still  with  us — Prof.  James  of  the  University,  Dr.  An- 
ders, Prof.  B.  C.  Fernow,  then  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division 
of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fisher, — these  were  among 
the    small    group  who  took   part  in    or  did  the  work  of  those 
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days.     Let  me  emphasize  this  vital  fact  :    Dr.  J.  T.    Rothrock 

was  elected  as  the  Secretary  and  active  executive  officer  of  the 
small  new-born  Pennsylvania  Forestry  organization,  an  i 
sufficient  money,  $5,000,  was  raised  to  support  his  active- 
propaganda  throughout  the  State.  The  right  man  was  found 
for  the  work,  and  it  was  made  possible  to  him  to  do  it.  And 
what  a  grand  and  fruitful  work  he  has  done  during  the  twentv- 
eight  intervening  years  !  He  went  into  ever}-  county  of  the 
State  with  his  voice  of  prophet's  warning,  stirred  and  con- 
vinced his  hearers,  and  his  lantern  slides  of  pictures  showed 
them  rich  and  magnificent  virgin  forests  of  hemlock  and  of 
pine,  side  by  side  with  the  dread  companion  picture  of  washed 
slopes,  of  skeleton,  leafless  tree  stems,  of  soil  devitalized  by 
fire  and  tempest.  By  this  appeal  through  the  eye,  and  by  irre- 
futable facts  to  the  reason,  Dr.  Rothrock  changed  the  whole: 
sentiment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  converted  the 
lumbermen.  He  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  plea  for  scien- 
tific forestry  as  a  substitute  for  the  reckless,  selfish,  go-as-you- 
please  lumber  cutting,  then  in  vogue  in  the  State,  was  not  the 
plea  of  madness  or  of  fadism,  but  the  sober,  closely  reasoned 
plea  of  the  real  statesman,  the  true  public  servant.  Well,  my 
friends,  that  work  began  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  what 
sort  of  a  harvest  has  it  yielded  meanwhile  ?  1  can  only  answer 
that  question  in  merest  outline,  for  time  does  not  suffice  to  tell 
of  the  labor  of  many  good  men  and  women  who  have  since 
then  put  hands  to  the  plow  of  this  work,  and  of  the  many  in- 
cidental good  things  that  have  been  done  by  them.  But  a 
State  Forestry  Commission  has  been  created  of  which  Dr.  Roth- 
rock was  long,  and  until  very  recently,  the  Chairman  ;  and, 
under  its  guidance,  a  million  acres  of  forest  lands  have  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State.  A  most  valuable  School  o: 
Forestry,  also,  has  been  created  in  which  intelligent  worthy 
young  men  are  being  trained  for  the  scientific  care  of  the:: 
lands  and  of  the  woods  on  them,  present  or  prospective.  The 
great  subjects  of  fire  and  taxation  are  being  given  the  care 
and  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  Splendid  service  in  the 
details  of  the  work  has  been  given  by  many  noble  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  such  as  John  Birkinbine,  oi  Philadelphia  : 
President  Henry  Drinker,  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
and  man}-  others  whose  names  now  I  cannot  mention. 
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For  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  statement  of  what  has 

been  accomplished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
through  its  long  history  by  Dr.  Rothrock  and  his  associates, 
I  would  refer  my  hearers  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Elliot  read  at 
the  Mount  Sunapee,  X.  H.,  meeting  last  July,  and  which  was 
subsequently  printed  in  the  December  number  of  Forest 
Leaves.  This  paper  shows  very  clearly  what  has  been  done, 
what  is  in  process  of  doing,  and  what  remains  still  to  be  done. 
For  in  looking  back  over  the  past  years  of  the  great  heroic 
effort  to  save  a  public  patrimony  in  which  our  dear  friend 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  stands  as  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  with 
many  others  scarcely  less  important  and  useful  grouped  about 
him,  the  proud  thought  looms  up  as  the  most  needful  for  us 
to  contemplate :  a  work  uncompleted,  vital,  splendid,  in 
what  has  been  done  with  such  imperfect  means,  but  incom- 
plete because  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  ignor- 
ant both  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Xo  finer  memorial  could  he  reared  to  Dr.  Rothrock  than  the 
completion  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  given  the  great 
bulk  of  his  life  and  efforts.  And  surely  none  would  give 
to  him  a  deeper  satisfaction.  May  I  make  in  closing  one 
slight  practical  suggestion  toward  that  end?  Several  weeks 
ago  of  a  Saturday  evening  I  listened  with  deep  pleasure  not  un- 
mixed with  melancholy,  to  one  of  the  most  impressive  illustra- 
ted lectures  that  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  attend.  It  was 
called  desolated  Pennsylvania  ;  it  was  given  through  the 
generosity  of  a  Philadelphia  lady,  than  whom  no  one  woman 
has  done  more  for  this  movement,  in  Witherspoou  Hall,  in 
Philadelphia.  Its  author  is  our  friend,  Dr.  Rothrock.  The 
impression  which  the  lecture  produced,  partly  through  the 
wonderful  power  of  its  pictures  and  partly  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  learning  of  the  speaker  was  tremendous  and  overwhelm- 
ing. "Can  it  be  possible,"  one  asked  himself,  "that  such 
wreckage  as  this  can  have  been  wrought  in  the  great  rich 
State  leaving  one-sixth  of  it  desolate,  after  the  spoilers  had 
fled,  and  yet  no  efficient  hand  had  at  onc^t  been  put  forth 
to  stop  the  mischief?"  Yet  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  and  all  that  is  now  being  done  by  all  our  frieuds,  great 
and  small,  this  hard  fact  remain-,  one-sixth  of  the  State  ot 
Pennsylvania  remains  a  desert,  that  was  originally  splendidly 
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rich  in  noble  forests,  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  and  all  because 
of  short-sighted  rapacity,   acting   in  the  interests  of  a  few  in 
violation  of  the    obvious    laws    of  nature    and    against      the 
rights  of  the  many.     But  that    wonderfully    impressive 
moving  appeal  which  seemed  to  gather  up'  within  its  narrow 
limits  all  the  experience  and  the    passion    of    the    speaker's 
life-time,  was  heard  only  by  a  small  audience.      Oh,   that  it 
might  have  assailed  the  ears  of  the  whole  State,   and  that  :". 
eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rich  and  poor,   young 
old,   might  have    gazed    upon    those    pictures,     and  so  com- 
pletely understood  their  story!     But    cannot    that    in    some 
measure  be  accomplished  by  the  reprinting  of  Dr.  Rotbroek's 
lecture  in  its  illustrated  form, and  the  judicious  circulation  of  2 
large    number    of  copies  among  thoughtful,   thinking  peo*  '■• 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Pennsylvania? 

I  close  with  this  suggestion,  believing  that  in  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  one  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  usefulnc  - 
of  a  dear  friend  and  an  honored  fellow-citizen,  whom  we 
have  met  here  to-day  to  honor,  and  to  whom  we  can  give  nc 
greater  satisfaction,  and  pay  no  higher  tribute,  than  by  push- 
ing forward  to  completion  that  great  public  work  of  defend::. e; 
and  restoring  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted a  life-time  of  intelligent,  conscientious  and  successful 
effort.  Herbert  Welsh. 


Remarks  of  Dr.  W.   R.   D.   Blackwood. 


Dr.  W.  R.  D.  Blackwood  interested  the  young  peor'.: 
greatly  in  his  anecdotes  of  Civil  War  days,  although  he  never 
could  understand  why  they  should  be  so  called,  he  said. 

"There  is  nothing  'civil'  about  war,"  said  he.  "J  have 
been  through  it,  and  I  know." 

Dr.  Blackwood  regretted  that  he  had  never  known  Dr. 
Rothrock  during  the  war.  although  they  had  participated  in 
several  of  the  same  battles  and  had  "almost  met"  severe.': 
times. 
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"  I  understand  that  he  almost  joined  our  regiment  in  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  winter  of  '63,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  very  glad  he 
didn't  get  there,  for  we  hadn't  enough  to  eat  for  ourselves. 
We  lived  on  snow  on  December  24th,  25th  and  26th  of  that 
year,  and  thought  enviously  of  our  relatives  back  home  enjoy- 
ing their  turkey  and  plum  pudding." 

Dr.  Blackwood  told  vividly  of  his  many  army  experiences, 
giving  them  a  combined  touch  of  humor  and  gruesomeness 
which  was  highly  original. 

Desiring  to  give  Dr.  Rothrock  a  souvenir  of  a  battle  in 
which  they  had  both  taken  part,  he  presented  him  with  a  cane 
cut  on  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain,  which  the  Doctor 
received  with  evident  appreciation. 

The  speaker  ended  his  address  with  an  original  poem  in 
which  he  beautifully  expressed  the  thought  that  to-day  the 
"  Blue  "  and  the  "  Gray  "  are  blending  just  as  the  clouds  of 
sunset  do  at  the  close  of  a  Summer  day. 


Dr.  Cochran  expressed  the  sentiment  of  all  present  when 
he  said  that  it  would  be  far  from  appropriate  if  the  meeting 
ended  without  a  word  from  Dr.  Rothrock. 

Dr.  Rothrock  Responds. 

My  Friknds: — The  wisest  thing  for  me  would  be  to  say 
nothing,  for  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  I  fear  to  trust  my- 
self. In  one  sense,  it  is  the  summing  up  of  a  long,  more 
or  less,  active  life.  But  I  can  not  be  so  unjust  to  you  as 
to  make  no  sign  of  the  appreciation  which  I  so  deeply  feel. 
Let  me  say  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  this  meeting  until  it  was  well  under  way,  and 
that  I  had  no  part  in  bringing  it  about.  It  is  the  offering  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  it  is  the  more  precious  to  me  be- 
cause it  is  so.  It  shows  that  those  who  have  had  the  bes^ 
chance  to  know  my  weaknesses  and  my  shortcomings  are  will- 
ing to  forgive  tliem. 

If  I  have  done  all  that  I  have  been  credited  with  here  to- 
day, it  was  because  I  could  not  well  have  done  anything  else. 


... 
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You  have  been  told  that  I  am  a  forester.  I  grew  up  in  the 
woods.  What  else  would  you  expect  me  to  be  ?  Hills  were 
all  arouud  my  home.  Forests  were  everywhere  in  sight,  and 
the  second  remembrance  that  I  have  in  life  was  my  running 
away  from  home,  when  T  was  four  years  old,  to  join  the  dogs 
on  a  fox  hunt  in  the  woods.  The  "  Blue  Juniata  "  ran  through 
our  little  valley,  and  there  were  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys  and 
squirrels  on  the  neighboring  mountains.  Neither  my  compan- 
ions, nor  I,  could  help  learning  how  to  fish  and  hunt,  to  "  pole 
a  skiff"  and  to  handle  an  axe.  I  did  have  one  great  advan- 
tage— my  good  mother  came  from  Chester  county.  She  had 
studied  botany  in  her  early  life.  I  still  have  her  copy  of 
"The  Florida  Cestrica,"  printed  in  1826.  I  inherited  my  love 
of  flowers  from  her,  and  this,  in  due  time,  led  me  to  become  a 
pupil  of  Professors  Asa  Gray  and  Louis  Agassiz.  They  gave 
direction  to  my  vagrant  thoughts,  and  they  shaped  my  life. 

After  graduation  under  those  great  teachers,  I  returned 
home.  My  good  father  was  one  of  the  old  type  of  country 
doctors;  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  man,  whose  memory  is  still 
revered  in  the  Juniata  Valley.  He  was  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  thought  that  botany  was  a  poor  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  hopes  of  a  living.  I  was  urged  to  study  medi- 
cine. I  agreed  to  do  so,  not  because  I  liked  it,  but  because  it 
was  in  the  family.  I  was  exposed  to  it,  and  somehow  I  caught 
the  sense  of  need  for  it  as  one  might  catch  the  measles  or  the 
whooping  cough.  Well,  after  serious  trials  on  my  part,  I  grad- 
uated and  became  a  doctor  ;  to  practically  begin  life  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  as  a  physician.  Others  may  tell  you  of  my  misdemean- 
ors there.  However,  I  did  the  be^t  that  I  was  capable  of,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  feel  that  I  was 
among  those  who  helped  to  start  wdiat  has  become  a  great  hos- 
pital. Among  the  dearest  friends  of  my  life  are  those  whom 
I  met  there,  and  the  memories  of  the  place  are  fresh  and  sweet 
to  me  still. 

But  "  the  call  of  the  wild  "  was  ringing  in  my  ears.  The 
vast  out-of-doors  had,  by  virtue  of  my  early  life,  and  by  ser- 
vices in  the  army,  and  by  remembrance  of  the  glorious  soli- 
tudes of  the  great  Northwest,  such  an  attraction  that  I  had  to 
go.  My  soul  hungered  and  thirsted  for  them,  and  in  1S73  I 
was  again  in   the   wilderness  as  surgeon  to  an  U.  S.  exploring 
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expedition,  surveying  in  Colorado,  Arizona,   New  Mexico  and 
California. 

When  the  wilderness  hunger  was  appeased,  I  returned  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  selected  as  head  of  a  young  ladies' 
academy  (think  of  it  ! ).  I  remained  there  a  year,  when  I  was 
elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
holding  the  place  for  fifteen  years.  Meanwhile,  however,  in 
iSSo,  it  was  made  possible  for  me  to  spend  nine  months  in 
Germany  as  a  student  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  While 
there  I  saw  something  of  German  forestry.  The  idea  took 
possession  of  me,  that  I  would  return  home  and  tell  my  peo- 
ple in  Pennsylvania  what  Germany  did  with  her  waste  laud. 
I  dedicated  my  life  to  that  one  work.  I  am  enlisted  for  life  in 
the  war  for  foiestry  because,  so  far  as  T  can  see,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  which  I  eati  be  of  so  much  use. 

Before  this,  however,  I  was  interested  in  the  work,  for  in 
1S77  it  was  my  duty  to  give  eacli  year  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Forestry  in  Fairuiount  Park.  The  course  became  popular  and 
was  known  as  the  Michaux  Forestry  Lectures.  The  iate  EH 
K.  Price  made  the  course  possible  by  obtaining  the  funds  from 
the  Michaux  Legacy,  of  which  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  is  Trustee.  Thus  you  see  his  inspiration  gave  definite 
shape  to  my  longings  and  launched  me  on  a  career. 

In  1886,  Mrs.  John  P.  Luudy  and  Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe,  both 
of  Philadelphia,  took  measures  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  which  has  been  a 
mainspring  to  the  Forestry  movement  in  this  State. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  however,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  opening  the  gates  which  led  me  into  the  State  ser- 
vice. He  secured  the  funds  which  enabled  me  to  devote  my 
whole  time  to  Pennsylvania  Forestry.  What  followed,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  speak  of.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  that  Mr. 
Welsh's  own  life  of  noble  endeavor  in  philanthropic  work 
merits  the  approval  of  all  right-minded  citizens. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  that  I  can  not  pass  over  in 
silence.  I  had  seen  enough  of  out-door  life  to  know  that  there- 
were  thousands  of  our  people  who  were  literally  dying  for 
want  of  it.  I  knew  that  there  was  as  much  health  in  the 
mountains  of  our  own  State  as  in  those  of  Colorado,  and  I 
could   not  endure  the    thought  that  these  people  should  die 
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because  they  could  not  go  to  Colorado  in  search  of  health. 
As  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  I  had  under  my  charge 
500, 000  acres  of  State  land  which  was  the  property  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  Without  warrant  of  law  I  opened  a  place 
at  Mt.  Alto,  to  which  the  consumptives  might  go.  There  was 
no  money  to  support  it  at  first.  Mrs.  Henry  McCormick,  of 
Harrisburg,  an  old  schoolmate,  unsolicited,  sent  her  first 
check  to  build  the  first  cabins  on  the  grounds.  We  had 
our  trials,  and  but  for  the  support  of  the  women  of  the 
State,  the  patients  would  have  been  frozen  out  in  the  first 
winter.  Their  help  saved  it.  Later  the  State  furnished 
$23,000  toward  buildings  and  maintenance.  The  camp  grew 
into  an  amazing  success.  When  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  was  created,  it  was,  at  my  request,  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  that  department.  Under  the  wise  direction  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Dixon  it  has  developed  into  a  "  City  of  Hope,"  with  a  popu- 
lation of  i,2CO  people,  of  whom  i.oSi  are  patients,  cared  for 
free  of  charge,  while  trey  wrestle  for  life  and  health. 

All  that  I  have  said  thus  far  is  of  small  importance.  I 
have  only  written  it  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  few 
words  that  follow. 

You  have  seen  that  I  have  had  a  lung,  busy  life.  Other.-, 
have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  State.  If  this  is  so,  then  possibly  you  wall  allow 
me  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
young  people  whose  lives  are  still  all  before  them,  and  for 
whom  this  meeting  is  the  most  important.  It  is  desirable  that 
they  should  start  right.  To  them,  I  would  say,  the  education 
you  receive  here  wall  equip  you  so  far  as  mental  and  special 
training  can  do  it.  But  there  is  something  more  necessary. 
Merely  desiring  success  (even  when  capable  of  attaining  it) 
will  not  bring  it.  Vapory  resolves  must  be  crystallized  into 
fixed  habits.  First  of  all,  look  for  a  career  which  is  useful  to 
your  fellow  men  and  which  involves  no  sacrifice  of  moral  prin- 
ciples on  your  part.  Then  bend  all  your  energies  toward  doing 
the  very  best  work  you  are  capable  of  in  that  line.  If  you  do 
this,  you  will  make  yourselves  necessary  to  the  community 
and  you  will  earn  and  receive  a  living.  Do  right,  and  then 
leave  the  results  to  Him  who  rules  the  Universe  !  He  cares 
for  vou  1 
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Avoid  dissipation,  either  mental  or  physical.     To  do  any- 
thing which  weakens  you  in  mind  or  body  is  a  crime.      When 
you  have  leisure,  seek  it  last  of  all  in  the  pool  room,  or  in  idle 
street-corner  gossip. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  improves  under  use.  and, 
on  the  contrary,  it  deteriorates  when  deprived  of  the  spur  of 
worthy,  definite  purpose.  Keep  your  mental  powers  alert  and 
vigorous  by  such  activities  as  require  thought  and  quick 
decision. 

As  you  care  for  your  minds,  so  care  for  your  bodies.  Give 
them  the  exercise  they  require  to  maintain  your  strength  and 
to  give  you  good  digestion,  but  avoid  excesses  of  all  kind.  In 
my  early  life  almost  every  one  used  tobacco.  I  fell  into  the 
habit.  I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that  I  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  without  it.  Let  me  emphasize  this  fact.  It  is  ray 
deliberate  judgment,  as  a  physician,  that  we  have  underesti- 
mated the  bad  effects  of  tobacco,  and  especially  upon  the^  ner- 
vous system.  If  you  have  not  commenced  to  use  it,  don't  be- 
gin. If  you  have  commenced  to  use  it,  then  be  just  as  mod- 
erate as  you  can.     Quit  it,  if  possible  ! 

I  know  young  men  who,  ten  years  ago,  were  fresh  in  fea- 
tures without  a  wrinkle  on  their  faces,  who  to-day  are  pale 
and  wrinkled  and  prematurely  old.  Excessive  use  of  tobacco 
has  done  its  work. 

It  probablv  will  not  be  long  before  the  temptation  to  be- 
come a  sot  will  no  longer  be  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  our  youth. 
God  speed  the  day  !  I  trust  that  your  self-respect  will  keep 
you  on  the  safe  side. 

Many  of  us  have  believed  that  in  times  of  great  exposure, 
alcoholic  stimulants  had  a  distinct  value.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Shackleton,  the  leader  of  the  coming 
South  Pole  exploration,  a  seasoned,  experienced,  veteran  ex- 
plorer, has  announced  that  there  will  be  no  alcohol  in  lus 
party.  He  knows  that  in  cold  climates  the  slightest  excess  in 
the  use  of  alcohol  means  absolute  physical  breakdown. 

Be  citizens,  in  all  that  the  name  implies.  Go  to  the  pri- 
maries. Go  to  the  polls.  You  can  never  "  purify  politics  "  by 
keeping  out  of  it.  Select  your  party  according  to  your  best 
judgment,  and  don't  desert  it  without  good  cause  ;  but  when 
the \irne  comes,  if  it  does  come,  that  you  are  expected  to  follow 


your  leaders  into  an  unjust  policy  which  will  deprive  your 
fellows  of  equal  chances  in  the  struggle  of  life,  or  which  will 
violate  a  moral  law,  then  cut  short  your  allegiance.  No 
political  expediney  can  ever  make  a  wrong  right. 

You  are  coming  onto  the  stage  in  a  period  which  will  test 
your  manhood.  Don't  cringe.  Thank  God  for  the  chance  of 
standing  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  There  is  no  safety,  no 
prosperity,  no  liberty,  no  home  in  Anarchy.  Look  at  Mexico. 
There  are  our  great  exemplars,  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
men  whose  lives  will  never  cease  to  be  safe  guides  for  you,  be- 
cause the  motives  which  inspired  them  never  grow  old.  They 
are  founded  on  the  eternal  truths  which  underlie  all  human 
life,  and  on  which  the  night  of  years  can  make  no  impression. 
Administrations  may  come  and  go  ;  policies  will  change  from 
year  to  year  ;  but  out  of  it  all  good  will  come.  The  Father 
of  us  all  never  would  have  led  mankind  from  barbarism  to 
civilization,  never  would  have  planted  on  these  shores  the  seed 
of  a  great  nation  and  carried  it  up,  step  by  step,  through  dan- 
ger and  tribulation,  to  our  present  exalted  position,  just  to 
drop  us  and  desert  us  now  ! 

Enlist  for  life  in  the  Cause  of  National  Righteousness,  and 
thank  Heaven  that  to  you  has  been  given  the  privilege  oi 
proving  your  manhood. 

Fellow-citizens,   I   thank    you  for  the  kind  feeling  to  me 

which   your    presence  here  indicates.     It  is  to  you  that  our 

.  county  owes  its  prosperity   and  its  standing  in  the  State  and 

country.     I  value  your  approval  because  it  is  an  expression  of 

approval  from  an  exalted  citizenship. 

I  thank  the  friends  from  a  distance  who  came  to  tell  what 
they  know  of  my  earlier  life.  They  themselves  are  men  oi 
distinguished  standing  in  the  vocations  to  which  they  have 
devoted  theii  beneficent  lives.  The  world  is  better  because 
they  have  lived  in  it.  I  wish  time  allowed  me  to  tell,  even  a 
little,  of  their  good  deeds. 

To  my  dear  old  soldier  comrades.  I  am  honored  by  your 
presence.  God  has  been  good  to  us.  We  have  seen  and  been 
part  of  one  of  the  memorable  struggles  of  the  world  ;  a  strug- 
gle that  our  union  of  States  might  endure,  and  that  our  coun- 
try might  be  a  land  of  freedom  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 
We  have  had  the  joy  of  victory,  lived  out  a  full  half  century 
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of  unparalleled  rational  prosperity,  and  best  of  all,  we,  aud 
those  who  were  our  foes,  have  buried  hatred  in  a  restored, 
strengthened  and  glorified  Union.  We  have  seen  much,  en- 
dured much,  received  much.  Each  year  thins  our  ranks.  As 
we  lay  away  those  with  whom  we  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  battle,  the  hope  brightens  that  our  reunion  will 
again  be  complete  in  a  Kingdom  where  no  long  roll  will  ever 
call  us  to  deadly  combat. 

It  is  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  the  School 
Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  our  Public  Schools  ;  those 
most  directly  interested  in  preparing  our  youth  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  should  deem  any  part  of  my  life  work  worthy 
of  recognition.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  appreciation  of  it. 

To  the  noble  woman  who  for  forty-five  years  has  been 
my  life  companion,  my  wise  adviser,  my  wife,  whose  en- 
couragement sustained  me  when  hope  failed  me  and  others 
thought  my  plans  visionary  aud  barren  of  results,  1  owe 
more  than  half  the  credit  of  what  others  have  to-day  approved 
in  my  efforts,  and  if  I  did  not  make  this  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  indebtedness  to  her,  I  should  be  lacking  in  justice 
and  ashamed  of  myself. 
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Letters  of  Tribute. 

Supt.  Jones,  on  being  called  to  the  platform,  read  extracts 
from  a  number  of  letters  from  prominent  men,  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present,  but  paying  tribute  to  the  man  whom 
the  people  were  honoring.  Among  the  writers  were  Hon. 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  of  the  State  Department  of  Health;  Adju- 
tant General  Thomas  J.Stewart,  Harrisburg;  Governor  John 
K.  Tener;  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Commercial  Museum, 
Philadelphia;  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  of  the  Congressional 
District;  Rev.  S.  B.  Spalding,  rector  of  St.  Agnes'  Church, 
West  Chester;  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  writing  from  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Provost  Edgar  F. 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  N.  C.Shaeffer,  Harrisburg;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools,  and  several  others. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Burt  G.  Wilder. 

Siasconset,  Mass.,  July  10,   1914. 

Sup't  Addison  L.  Jones,  Dear  Sir : — Your  favor  of  the 
5th  was  duly  receivd,  and  soon  afterward  came  a  copy  of 
"Forest  Leaves"  for  June,  1 9 1 4 .  containing  the  report  of 
the  "  Rothrock  Testimonial  Luncheon,"  and  the  admirable 
picture  of  the  honord  gest  and  of  the  cup.  We  shall  frame 
the  picture.  I  add  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  March  13,  regretting 
my  inability  to  attend  the  occasion. 

"  Did  my  other  engagements  permit  it  would  giv  me  great 
pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  coming 
meeting  in  honor  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Joseph  T.  Rothrock. 
He  was  my  fellow  student  at  Harvard,  and  my  patient  for  a 
time  after  being  wounded  in  the  Civil  War.  My  admiration 
for  him  as  a  valiant  soldier  is  surpast  only  by  my  appreciation 
of  him  as  a  scientist,  a  fisician,  and  a  leader  in  the  peaceful 
art  of  Forest  Conservation.  Please  giv  him  my  affectionate 
greeting  and  my  wish  that  he  may  liv  long  to  witnes  the 
fruits  of  his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare." 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  G.  Wilder. 


Editorial   RemarKs. 


Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Rothrock  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society  it  seemed  eminently  fitting 
that  the  Society  should  publish  the  symposium  herein  pre- 
sented, which  had  not  been  otherwise  contemplated. 

The  publication  has  been  delayed  for  several  mouths  in 
the  hope  of  obtaiuing  more  complete  genealogical  data  than 
was  possessed  at  the  outset.  The  old  family  Bible  in  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Rothrock  shows  that  his  grandfather,  Philip  Roth- 
rock, was  born  in  1757,  but  nothing  prior  to  that. 

Donald  A.  Rothrock,  a  young  enthusiast  and  distant  rela- 
tive, now  employed  in  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  Wash- 
ington, who  lias  undertaken  to  compile  a  Rothrock  Genealogy, 
was  able  to  present  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  James  Harvey  Rothrock,  of  Iowa,  dated  Cedar 
Rapids,  Dec.  19,  1892,  and  addressed  to  H.  W.  Rothrock,  of 
White  Cloud,  Ind.     A  portion  of  this  letter  reads  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  letter,  and  I  don't  know  any- 
thing that  I  could  have  received  which  would  have  pleased 
me  more. 

You  name  the  four  sons  of  the  ancestor  who  immigrated 
to  this  country,  as  John,  George,  Ludwig  and  Philip.  You 
say  that  George  had  nine  sons,  and  that  his  son  Philip  resided 
at  Juniata  River,  Pa.  He  lived  in  Dry  Valley,  five  miles  from 
the  Juniata  at  Lewistowu.  He  was  a  little  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman.  He  had  a  country  tan-yard  and  a  thunder- 
storm saw  mill  on  a  little  creek  which  ran  down  the  valley. 
He  had  seven  sons,  no  daughters.  His  sons  were  named 
Joseph — the  oldest,  Abraham  (Dr.),  Jonathan,  David,  Philip, 
William  and  George.  I  am  the  oldest  sou  of  Joseph.  He  was 
born  in  1800,  on  the  Dry  Valley  farm,  learned  to  be  a  tanner, 
and  removed  to  Adams  county,  Ohio,  when  I  was  nine  years 
old,  in  1S39.  He  died  in  1S76.  I  had  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  The  whole  family  was  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
including  the  husband  of  one  of  my  sisters,  and  we  all  carried 
k    29    ) 
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cithc.  swords  or  muskets.  We  were  neither  commissaries  nor 
paymasters.  One  brother  and  the  brother-in-law  were  killed 
in  action. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph,  son  o:i 
Philip.  His  other  sons,  who  were  my  uncles,  I  can  account 
for  as  follows  :  George  died  when  lie  was  about  18  years  old  ; 
Philip  died  in  early  life  ;  Jonathan  removed  to  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  when  young,  and  raised  a  family  there,  and  died  prob- 
ably about  1S40  ;  David  was  a  school  teacher,  and  died  about 
1S45  ln  Pennsylvania  ;  Abraham  is  a  physician  and  has  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  McVeytown,  on  the  Juniata,  for  about 
60  years.  He  has  been  a  successful  man,  and  is  still  prac- 
ticing his  profession  at  the  advanced  age  of  87  years.  Wil- 
liam went  South  before  the  War  ;  he  was  a  lawyer  and  after- 
ward a  civil  engineer  and  railroad  superintendent,  and  now 
lives  at  Selma,  Ala.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Abraham,  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  very  learned 
man.  My  youngest  son,  George,  is  now  at  school  in  that 
institution. 

From  another  source  it  was  learned  that  Abraham  Roth- 
rock  was  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  four  brothers  above 
mentioned  ;  also  that  George's  son  Philip  was  born  in  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  but  the  records  of  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Berks. 
Northampton,  Lancaster  and  York  have  been  searched  in  vain 
for  traces  of  the  patriarch,   Abraham. 

The  records  of  the  arrival  of  German  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania (  2d  Penna.  Archives,  xvii,  100 ),  show  that  Johan- 
nes Rothrock  and  Philip  Jacob  Rothrock  arrived  in  1733,  on 
the  pink,  Mary  ;  pink  being  a  designation  of  the  type  of  ves- 
sel in  that  day  ;  but  the  arrivals  of  Abraham  and  his  sous 
Ludwig  and  George  have  not  been  discovered. 

The  records  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  York,  Pa.,  as: 
published  by  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (  vol. 
iv,  334.),  show  that  Philip  Rothrock  was  born  Dec.  S,  1713. 
in  the  Pfalz.  one  hour's  journey  from  Werens,  in  Germans'. 
The  record  of  Ids  marriage,  the  births  of  his  children  and 
some  grandchildren  are  also  'given. 

Philip  Rothrock,  sou  of  George,  born  1757,  in  Bucks 
county,  settled  in  Mifflin  county,   as  already  stated.     He  was 


married  about  1797  to  Martha  Lobough,  born  April  5,  1777  ; 
daughter  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Lobough,  and  she  died 
Jan.  22,  1S5S.  Her  husband  died  Oct.  13,  1851,  aged  94  years 
and  9  months. 

Dr.  Abraham  Rothrock,  son  of  Philip  and  Martha,  was 
born  April  19.  1S06  ;  died*  Sept.  9,  1S94  ;  married  May  11, 
1S37,  Phebe  Briuton  Trimble,  of  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  born 
March  9,  1S10;  died  Sept.  14,  1894;  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Jane  II.  (Brinton)  Trimble,  and  these  were  the  parents  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rothrock  have  three  children  living  :  Ad- 
dison May  Rothrock,  for  some  time  physician  in  charge  at  the 
Mont  Alto  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  and  now  of  that  in 
Berks  County,  Pa.;  Dr.  Harry  A.  Rothrock,  oculist,  of  West 
Chester,  and  Elizabeth  M.,  at  home.  G.   C. 


Addendum.— At  bottom  of  page  12.  add  :  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kt-lly, 
Dr.  Lewis  Taylor  and  Mr.  Eugene  Frank,  successfully  continued  the 
school  tor  several  years  after  Dr.  Rothrock's  other  engagements  obliged 
him  to  leave  it. 
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From   The  Daily  Local  Xczvs. 

Delightful  weather  of  early  Autumn,  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  day  marked  the  annual  historic  commemoration  ot  the  Ches- 
ter County  Historical  Society,  at  the  old  Wayne  homestead,  at 
"Waynesboro,"  near  Paoh.  when  was  formally  dedicated  a  bronze 
marker  erected  in  honor  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne. 

This  marker  or  tablet  is  placed  on  the  front  wall  of  the  old 
house  in  which  Gen.  Wayne  was  born  in  1745;  it  is  thirty  by  fifty- 
two  inches  in  size,  and  contains  this  inscription: 


-The  Home  of  General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Horn  in  this  Ilou>e,  Januan   l.  1745- 

Died  at  Erie.  Pennsylvania.  December  13.  1796. 

A  Leader  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Pennsylvania 
and  a  Soldier  Distinguished  for  Ids  Services  at  Brandywine, 
Germantown.  Valley  Forge,  Monmouth,  Stony  Point  and 
Yorktown. 

Subdued   the  Indians  in  Ohio,   1704. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army, 
1793-1796. 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society 
1014." 


Shortly  after  noontide,  the  visitors  began  to  gather  at  the  old 
Colonial  Wayne  homestead,  near  Paoli,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  fitting  celebration.  It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  people 
were  present. 

The  West  Chester  delegation,  of  whom  there  was  a  goodly 
number,  went  out  in  autos,  and  others  on  the  train  at  12.56,  among 
the   latter   being  a   score   of   guardsmen   of  Company    I.  "Wayne 


Fencibles,"  Sixth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  in  command  of  Lieut.  J.  Paul 
MacElree,  and  a  number  of  uniformed  veterans  of  Gen.  George  A. 
McCall  Post,  Xo.  31,  G.  A.  R..  with  their  flags. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Paoii  station,  the  visitors  were 
f  conveyed  in  several  large  autos  to  the  Wayne  homestead,  where  a 
time  was  pleasantly  spent  in  meeting  friends,  and  in  viewing  the  in- 
terior of  the  old  home  of  Wayne,  where  was  on  exhibition  many 
revolutionary  relics,  with  Gen.  Wayne's  telescope  and  many  letters. 
loaned  by  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School;  Gen.  Wayne's 
uniform  and  accoutrements,  besides  some  of  the  oldtime  furniture, 
curtains,  etc.,  shown  in  several  rooms,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
were  stationed  the  guardsmen  as  sentinels. 

Following  the  arrival  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  and  other  officers  of 
the  Society,  came  Gen.  Wotherspoon,  Gen.  Wood,  Capt.  Clayton, 
with  Capt.  John  C.  Croft  and  Lieut.  Win.  Butler  Windle.  of  West 
Chester. 

Prominent  in  the  gathering  was  a  detail  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Paoli.  Favorable  comment  was  made  of  the  construction  of  the 
stand  and  seating  arrangements,  done  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Bracken,  of  Paoli,  assisted  by  William  Wayne,  and  others 
of  the  local  committee. 

The  exercises  were  held  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  ancient 
mansion,  rows  of  chairs  being  arranged  in  front  of  the  rostrum  that 
was  prettily  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  bunting  and  flags. 

Dr.  George  Morris  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  the  President  of 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  presided,  and  the  celebra- 
tion was  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  National  hymn,  •"America.  ' 
led  by  a  group  of  children  of  the  public  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  Alden  W.  Quimby.  of 
Berwyn,  after  which  the  introductory  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
Philips,  who  lauded  Gen.  Wayne,  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
daring:  soldier  and  second  to  none  in  braverv  in  all  the  American 
\       army  of  revolutionary  days. 

The  historical  address  was  given  by  Col.  Asa   Bird  Gardiner. 
l\  S.  Army,  retired,  now  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati  and  Secretary  General  of  the  Society  of  the 
i       Cincinnati. 

An   original   poem   written   and   read   by    Prof.   John    Russell 


I  laves,   a    former   resident  of   West   Chester,   now     Librarian    at 
Swarthmore  College,  spoke  of  Wayne  as  Chester  county's  match- 


less son. 


Ex-Governor  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  a  member  of  the  Ches- 
ter County  Historical  Society,  made  a  short  address  in  which  he 
referred  to  several  men  01  Pennsylvania  who  have  accomplished 
crreat  tasks— John  Dickinson,  fames  Buchanan,  Thomas  B.  Read, 
Bayard  Tavlor,  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  David  Rittenhouse,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Matthew  S.  Quay,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  the  great 

soldier. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Major-General  \\  m.  W  allace 
Wotherspoon,  Chief-of-Staff,  C.  S.  Army,  representing  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  by  Col.  Fred.  Taylor  Pusey,  representing 
Gov.  John  K.  Tener,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  National  and  State 
EX(  cutives   both  being  unable  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  singing  of  the  National  anthem,  -The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," closed  the  exercises. 

THE  EXERCISES 

The  exercises  began  shortly  after  two  o'clock,  when  after  the 
"Assembly"  had  been  sounded  by  a  bugler,  those  who  were  to  oc- 
cupv  the  reserved  scat,  on  the  stand,  marched  to  their  places,  in- 
cluding Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Gen.  Wotherspoon,  Gen.  Edward  h. 
Wood"  Capt.  Clavton,  Col.  Pusey,  Col.  Gardiner,  Gilbert  Lope. 
Prof.  J.  Russell  Hayes,  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker.  William  Wayne 
and  Rev.  A.  W.  Ouimby. 

President  Philips'  Address 

\fter  the  opening  song  bv  the  school  children,  and  the  prayer, 
Dr.  George  Morris  Philips,  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society, 
spoke  as  follows:  . 

-Guests  and  Members  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  So- 
ciety:—These  annual  meetings  in  honor  of  the  great  men  and  im- 
portant events  of  the  country's  past  have  become  the  most  import- 
ant work  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society.  The  member, 
of  this  Society,  true  to  their  heritage,  believe  that  the  victories  o. 
peace  are  more  important  than  those  oi  war.  but  it  is  not  on  this,  oc- 


■■ 

I  count  that  the  Society  has  been  tardy  in.  dedicating  a  meeting  and 
|  a  tablet  to  its  foremost  Revolutionary  hero,  but  because  Genera! 
;  Wayne's  services  to  his  country  were  so  distinguished  and  so  well 
;     known  as  to  make  such  commemoration  almost  superfluous. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  the  soldier  generally  recognized  as  the 
|     most  daring,  and  as  at  least  second  to  none  in  bravery,  in  all  the 
'     American    Revolutionary  Army,  should   come   from   the   most   i:;- 
|    tensely  Quaker  section  oi  the  colonies.     For,  as  Sir  George  Otto 
J    Trevelyn.   the  eminent   English   historian,   says,   the   Quakers   fre- 
i    quently   showed   more    courage    in    refusing  to   fight,   than   man\ 
|    noisy  partisans  on  either  side  displayed  in  the  hour  of  battle.     W  e 
!    have  happened  to  choose  a  time  when  the  greatest,  and  it  is  to  be 
i     feared  the  most  terrible,  of  all  wars  is  raging,  to  honor  the  memory 
I     of  a  great  soldier,  who  was  born  here,  and  no  honor  which  we  can 
render  to  any  man  who  has  unselfishly  risked  his  life  for  our  coun- 
try is  undeserved,  but  we  shall  all  now  pray  more  earnestly  than 
ever  that  our  heroes  of  the  future  shall  never  again  be  heroes  oi 
wars." 


Dr.  Philips: 

I  am  sure  the  guests  and  members  of  the  Society  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  suggestion  that  we  have  to-day  as  the  leading 
speaker  upon  our  program  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Society  oi 
the  Cincinnati  was  a  most  happy  one.  because,  as  you  know,  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  with  Washington,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that 
notable  Society,  and  it  is.  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce to  you  this  afternoon  Col.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner.  Secretai 
General  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  himself  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  citizen — Colonel  Gardiner. 


Col.  Gardiner  then  addressed  the  Society  as  fellows  : 

We  are  met  here   to-day   to   dedicate   this  tablet   now   place 
upon  his  former  Revolutionary   residence  in  order  to  honor  the 
<     memory  ot  one  of  America's  greatest  Generals  in  he:  early  histor; 
whose    Military  history   has  always  been  one  our   People  delight- 


The  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  officers  before  the  Continental  Army  of  the  Revolu 
had  disbanded  and  the  organization  in  recent  years  of  such  |  arri- 
otic  Societies  as  "The  Sons  of  the  Revolution*'  and  "Suns  of  the 
American  Revolution"  and  "Daughters  of  the  Revolution'"  and 
"Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution*'  and  "Society  of  Ameri- 
can Wars"  have  awakened  marked  interest  in  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can History,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  it  concerning-  "The  War 
of  the  Revolution"  for  American  Iiuiepender.ee. 

In  that  eight  years'  struggle  certain  character.-,  in  the  subse- 
quent searchlight  of  history,  stand  out  prominently  as  those  to 
whom,  under  kind  Providence,  the  American  People  owe  their  In- 
dependence and  Constitutional  Government. 

1  he  hr>t  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  George  Washington.  \\v  ■. 
always  had  through  their  lives  the  deepest  affection  and  respect  of 
the  Continental  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Some  years  ago  when  George  Bancroft  was  Envoy  Extraor  II- 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  North  Germany  and  gave  a 
Reception  at  the  Legation  in  Berlin,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  then 
a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  engaged  in  conver- 
sation in  a  side  room  with,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  plain  clothes 
who  began  to  discuss  "The  War  of  the  Revolution"  and  said  that 
he  looked  upon  General  Washington  as  the  greatest  Genera!  :>i 
his  century  in  the  results  achieved,  and  greater  than  "Frederick  the 
Great"  or  "Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  as  his  victory  over  the  "Hes- 
sians" at  Trenton  was  the  turning  point  of  the  War.  conclude  ".  \ 
the  victory  over  the  British  Arm}  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  V  )rk- 
town. 

In  concluding  their  conversation  he  asked  my  friend  his  name, 
who  in  turn  desired  to  know  who  had  spoken  so  beautifully  f 
Washington,  and  he  replied  that  his  name  was  Yon  Moltke,  Field 
Marshal  in  the  North  German  Army. 

Next  to  His  Excellency  General  George  Washington.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as  he  was  always  officially  termed,  are  to  be 
placed  that  galaxy  of  patriots.  Major  Generals  Nathanael  Greene, 
John  Suilivan,  Anthony  Wayne,  Baron  de  Steuben,  the  Inspector 
General  Henry  Knox,  of  the  Artillery,  and  'Die  Marquis  de  La- 
Fa  vette. 


Others  did  their  duty  as  General  officers  with  greater  or  less 
success. 

Major  General  Benedict  Arnold  would  have  been  in  this  cate- 
gory but  for  his  treason  in  1780,  having-,  like  Anthony  Wayne,  bee:; 
wounded  more  often  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  than 
any  other  General  officer,  and,  having  practically  won  the  "Battle 
of  Saratoga."  one  of  the  15  decisive  battles  of  that  War,  acci  r  I- 
ing  to  Colonel  E.  S.  Creasy.  Professor  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  formerly  of  the  British  Army. 

These  two  men  when  wearing  the  American  uniform,  like  G  11 
eral  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  in  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion,  had  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  inciting  their  soldiers  to  heroic  patriotic  acts  ■  •:' 
daring. 

As  to  .Major  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
first  President  of  its  Rhode  Island  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
as  the  Speaker  is  the  latest,  his  masterly  movements  in  the  South 
successively  against  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Raw  don  when  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were  wholly  in 
British  occupation,  in  several  battles  divested  them  of  all  their 
posts  except  Charlestown  and  Georgetown  in  the  short  peri  d  ■ 
90  days  and  the  student  of  American  History  to-day  may  derive  as 
much  benefit  from  studying  the  "Strategy"  and  "Grand  Tactics"  of 
that  campaign  as  in  studying  the  most  splendid  achievements  oi 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

As  remarked  by  Montesquieu  (Grandeur  et  Decadence  des 
Romains,  p.  35)  "It  is  not  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  a 
battle  that  determines  its  general  historic  importance." 

Major  General  John  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  Main  Continental  Army  at  Trenton  and 'later  in  his  masterly 
Campaign  in  Rhode  Island,  repulsed  the  superior  British  Army  in 
the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island  and  still  later  in  the  "Battle  of  New- 
town," near  Elmira,  against  the  six  Nations  and  their  British  allies. 
broke  the  power  of  the  "Iriquois,"  played  his  part  with  distinguish- 
ed ability  in  that  great  drama. 

The  next  in  this  galaxy  would  be  Anthony  Wayne  to  whom  his 
soldiers  gave  the  affectionate  soubriquet  of  '"Mad  Anthony.' 
whose  record  will  be  considered  later. 

It  is  a  curious  but  interesting  fact  that  soldiers  who  have  par- 


ticular  regard  and  affection  for  their  Commanding'  officers,  and  con- 
fidence in  their  abilities,  will  often  give  them  a  nickname. 

Thus,  Brigadier  Generals  Francis  Marion  and  Thomas  Sump- 
ter  of  the  partisan  forces  of  South  Carolina  were  respectively 
callc-d  the  "Swamp  Fox"  and  "Game  Cock"  and  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas.  L".  S.  army,  the 
"Rock  of  Chickamauga."  was  always  referred  to  by  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  as  a  mark  of  their  affection,  as  "Pap  Thomas." 

-Major  General  Baron  de  Steuben,  Inspector  General  of  the 
army,  will  ever  retain  the  affection  of  the  American  People,  for  he 
formed  the  Continental  Line  of  the  Revolution  into  Veteran  troops. 
whose  discipline,  steadiness  and  precision  under  fire  and  general 
good  conduct  evoked  the  admiration  of  Lieutenant  General  Count 
de  Rochhambeau  and  his  officers  when  the  Main  Continental  and 
The  Auxiliary  French  army  were  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Pont 
on  the  Hudson  in  September,  1782. 

Major  General  Henry  Knox,  who  served  with  Washington 
throughout  the  War  and  commanded  the  Artillery,  was  the  great- 
est Artillery  officer  of  his  time  and  his  improvements  in  that  arm 
and  system  oi  drill,  subsequently  adopted  in  the  French  Armies, 
afterwards  added  much  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  successes  in 
action. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  belonging  to  the  higher  Nobility 
of  France,  has  always  been  a  picturesque  figure  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  was  ever  enthusiastic,  energetic,  patriotic  and 
withal  devoted  to  Washington. 

He  showed  his  courage  when  wounded  at  Brandywine  and  in 
the  subsequent  affair  at  Barren  Hill,  Penna.,  and  later  commanded 
a  detachment  composed  of  the  Light  Infantry  Division  of  the  Main 
Continental  Army  detached  by  Washington  to  Virginia. 

He  had  with  him  Anthony  Wayne  and  his  Continental  Brigade 
of  Pennsylvanians. 

Right  here  it  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  know  that  Lafayette  and 
Greene  and  Wayne  had  the  most  devoted  regard  for  each  other, 
exhibited  in  many  ways  throughhout  their  lives. 

Anthony  Wayne's  ancestors  were  English  from  Yorkshire,  his 
grandfather,  Anthony  Wayne,  having  removed  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  to  Countv  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  commanded,  a  troop  of 


dragoons  in  the  service  of  King  William  III  with  great  distinction 
at  the  '"Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  against  the  forces  of  James  II. 

In  1722,  Wayne's  grandfather  removed  from  Ireland  to  Penn- 
sylvania bringing  with  him  considerable  property  and  his  family  oi 
four  sons. 

Two  years  later,  in  1724,  he  purchased  an  estate  in  this  county 
of  Chester  of  nearly  1600  acres  which  he  called  "Waynesbor- 
ough." 

Upon  his  decease,  it  was  divided  among  his  sons,  the  youngest. 
Isaac  Wayne,  father  of  our  General,  receiving  as  his  share  about 
500  acres. 

Isaac  Wayne  frequently  represented  this  county  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Provincial  Assembly  and  became  a  Captain  of  the  Pro 
vincial  forces  which  operated  against  the  Indians,  and  during  the 
Winter  of  1756  he  was  stationed  first  at  Nazareth  and  then  at  Fort 
Allen. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Iddings, 
of  this  county,  who.  it  is  said,  was  a  woman  of  hue  mind  and  great 
force  of  character. 

Our  General  was  the  only  son,  and  had  two  sisters. 
He  was  born  at  "Waynesborough."  in  the  town  of  Easttown. 
in  this  county,  on  January  1st.  1 745- 

In  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  the  fact  of  his  father  being 
in  military  service  seems  to  have  influenced  his  predelictions  in  a 
military  way.,  for.  when  in  school,  instead  of  the  usual  games  which 
boys  played  during  recess,  he  would  have  them  all  employed  in 
erecting  little  redoubts  or  forming  two  parties  for  skirmishing. 

His  father  noticed  this  bent  of  his  mind  and,  in  an  effort  to 
combat  it.  because  there  was  no  opening  for  a  Provincial  in  the 
British  Army,  he  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Academy. 

In  his  fondness  for  mathematics  and  out-door  sports  In- 
studied  "surveying"  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who.  with  some  other  Pennsylvania  men  of  distinction, 
had  secured  a  grant  of  land  in  Xova  Scotia  and.  before  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  was  sent  by  them  to  that  colony;  then  a  wilderness, 
to  survev  a  tract  of  100.000  acres  and  fix  its  boundaries.  There  ho 
remained  two  vears.     The  troubles  of  the  American  Colonies  ha-. 
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already  begun  and  the  people  were  in  a  worrying  ferment  over  the 
attempt  of  Parliament  to  tax  them. 

Accordingly  Anthony  Wayne,  having  performed  his  duties 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  the  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  associates, 
resigned  the  superintendency  in  1766,  and  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  fellow  and  his  out-door  life  and 
heredity  and  intelligence  gave  him  a  bearing  and  appearance  that 
made  him  particularly  noticeable  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  May,  [766,  he  married  the  daughter  of  -Mr.  P>artholeme\v 
Penrose,  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  city. 

Thenceforth  he  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  at  this 
place  and  was  a  member  of  various  patriotic  associations  and  par- 
ticularly active  in  all  measures  of  resistance  to  the  British  Min- 
istry and  in  July,  1775,  became  a  member  of  the  "Provincial  As- 
sembly." 

In  October  he  became  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence one  of  the  committees  in  the  thirteen  Colonies  which 
solidified  the  Union  into  resistance  to  George  II. 

He  also  began  to  raise  a  regiment  for  Continental  service  and 
<>n  January  3.  1776.  was  appointed  its  Colonel,  and  it  became  the 
"Fourth  Regiment.  Pennsylvania  Continental  Infantry." 

Ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  February  20.  1776, 
to  proceed  with  his  regiment  to  New  York  City,  he  departed  at 
"nee  with  three  companies  aggregating  234  men,  the  remainder 
being  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  British  Armv 
npon  evacuating  Boston  would  proceed  to  New  York  City. 

While  in  New  York  he  wrote  to  John  Hancock.  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  on  April  26,  1776,  graphically  depicting 
tile  condition  of  his  men,  said  he: — 

"The  three  Companies  that  are  here  were  obliged  to  march  without 
"a  single  waistcoat,  and  bit  one  shirt  per  man,  and  most  of  them  too  small 
"although  made  of  the  worse  linen." 

Very  possibly  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvanians  in  those  three  Com- 
panies to  get  into  their  solitary  but  too  small  shoddy  shirts  gave  rise  to 
some  of  that  profanity  against  which  Washington  soon  issued  such  pointed 
'"General  Orders." 

G.  O..  Armv  Head  Quarters.  X.  Y.,  3rd  August   1776.) 


The  condition  of  the  American  Army  in  Canada  at  this  time 
had  become  most  deplorable  and  it  had  been  forced  to  retire  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  British  having  been  re-enforced  by 
regiments  of  Lieutenant  General  John  Bnrgoyne's  Army,  which 
had  arrived  at  Quebec. 

On  April  26.   1776,  General    Washington    ordered    the    three 
Companies  then  in  New  York  City  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania,  with 
\        Colonel  Wayne,  to  proceed  to  Canada. 

The  remaining  five  Companies  of  his  regiment  were  ordered 
to  join  but  were  detained  on  Long  Island  until  May  15th  without 
arms  and  without  receiving  anything  in  the  way  of  weapons  but 
what  Wayne  himself  called  "Damn  Tomahawks." 

However,  those  Companies  pushed  forward  after  being  prop- 
!        erly  armed  and  on  June  5th  tin;  regiment  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Sorrel   river  in   Canada  half  way  between   Montreal  and   Quebec 
where  they  found  the  remains  of  Brigadier  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery's Army,  who  had  been  killed  at  Quebec. 

Two  days  after,  at  a  Council  of  War,  it  was  determined  to  at- 
tack the  advancing  British  at  "Trois  Rivieres,'-  about  47  miles 
lower  down. 

Major  General  John  Sullivan  arrived  on  June  2nd  from  New 
York  and  immediately  assumed  command,  as  Major  General  John 
1        Thomas,  the  Commanding  General,  had  died   of  smallpox. 
I  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  unfortunate  ex- 

\        pedition  to  "Trois  Rivieres,'-'  where,  after  landing,  through  a  mis- 
1        take  of  the  Guides,  the  troops  were  carried  through  a  swamp  and 
a  surprise  thus  prevented. 

Although  the  detachment  was  defeated  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral William  Thompson  and  about  200  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  swamps,  Wayne  distinguished  himself  by  acting  with 
his  regiment  as  a  rear  guard  against  the  Infantry  and  Artillery  fire 
of  the  advancing  British  with  a  loss  of  between  35  and  40  kille  1 
}  and  wounded,  he  himself  being  wounded  slightly  in  the  right  leg. 
After  returning  to  camp  on  June  II,  1776,  he  issued  this  Regi- 
mental Order  to  his  men  in  which  he  said  that:  — • 

"Their  spirited  conduct  in  bravely  sustaining  an  attack  from  the 
"fire  of  1>nth  great  and  small  arms  of  an  enemy  more  than  10  times 
"their  number  merits  the  Colonel's  highest  approbation." 
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Wayne  was  truly  a  born  Soulier. 

Alter  the  enforced  Retreat  from  Canada  by  the  advancing 
Army  of  Burgoyne,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Ticor.der- 
oga  and  in  writing  to  his  wife  on  the  12th  of  August  from  that  post 
\      said  :-- 


"I  have  now  the  finest  and  best  Regiment  in  the  Continental  ser- 
vice— we  are  viewed  with  admiration  and  pleasure  by  ail  the  officers 
"in  the  Army." 

His  closing  lines  in  that  letter  to  his  wife  shows  his  patriotism, 
said  he : — 

'•I  wou'd  write  to  several  of  my  old  trends  and  neighbors  but  fur 
"want  of  time;  xxx  I  hope  yet  to  pa>s  many  an  agreeable  hour  in 
•"your  and  their  Society — but  if  the  fate  of  war  shou'd  order  it  other- 
wise— they  will  remember  I  fell  in  the  support  of  their  Rights— and 
"the   Rights  of  Mankind." 

Late  in  the  year  after  the  "Battle  of  Long  Island"  and  ••White 
Plains."  General  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson  and  began  his 
disastrous  retreat  through  the  Jersies,  but,  after  having  crossed 
the  Delaware  and  the  •''Hessians"  had  gone  into  Winter  Headquar- 
ters at  Trenton,  he  marie  that  masterly  stroke  in  capturing  them 
and  then  fought  the  battle  of  "Princeton"  against  three  British 
Regiments  and  then  turned  off  to  the  Heights  of  Morristown 
where  lie  took  up  a  strategic  position  which  forced  the  British  to 
evacuate  all  of  New  Jersey,  which  they  had  overrun,  except  Xew 
Brunswick  and  Amboy. 

Shortly  afterward  Wayne,  on  February  21,  1777,  while  still 
commanding  Fort  Ticonderoga,  was  appointed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  a  Brigadier  General  and  on  the  following  April  12th  was 
ordered  by  General  Washington  to  join  him  at  Morristown  where 
he  was  placed  in  Command  of  a  division  of  two  Brigades  of  Penn- 
sylvania Continentals. 

Alreadv  Wayne  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
manding General  for  invincible  courage  and  military  sagacity. 

Sir  William  Howe,  in  Xew  York,  with  a  view  of  intercepting 
Maior  General  John  Sullivan,  who.  after  the  capture  of  the  traitor, 
Major  General  Charles  Lee.  at  White's  Tavern,  near  Baskenridge, 
X.   I.,  was.  as  next   general  officer  in  Command,  bringing  south- 
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ward  from  Lake  Champlain  and  across  Jersey  to  Morristown  The 
\  eteran  troops  from  Ticonderoga,  pushed  out  a  strong  British 
force  under  Major  General  Sir  James  Grant  which  took  position 
between  Brunswick  and  Somerset  Court  House. 

General  Washington  immediately  undertook  to  attack  this 
force  and  sent  Wayne  with  his  division  to  do  it  and  on  the  2nd  of 
May.  1777.  Wavne  pushed  in  on  them  at  Xew  Brunswick,  from 
which,  they  hurriedly  retreated  to  Amboy. 

In  writing  of  tin's  event  to  the  Board  of  War  from  Camp  at 
Mt.  Prospect,  Morristown,  June  3,  1777,  Wayne  said: — 

•  'The  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvanians  the  other  day  in  forcing  Gen'l 
'"Grant  to  retire  with  circumstances  of  Shame  and  Disgrace  into  the 
"very  lines  of  the  Enemy  has  gained  them  the  esteem  and  confidence 
"of  His  Excellency — who  wishes  to  have  our  rides  exchanged  for  gnnd 
'"muskets  and  bayonets — experience  has  taught  us  that  they  are  not  tit 
"tor   the  field." 

We  here  see  the  soldier,  for  he  subsequently  made  his  dis- 
tinguished  reputation  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

On  July  25th,  General  Washington  ordered  him  to  this  count}-. 
as  his  presence  was  deemed  necessary  to  organize  the  Militia  who 
were  to  rendezvous  here. 

Wayne  came  at  once.  and.  having  organized  the  Militia,  put 
it  under  command  of  Brigadier  General  John  Armstrong,  the  hero 
of  "Kittanuing."  in"  the  Indian  War,  and  then  rejoined  his  Division, 
which  by  that  time,  had  readied  Germantown. 

General  Sir  William  Howe  at  the  suggestion  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee.  of  the  Continental  Army,  then  prisoner  of  war. 
transported  his  army  by  sea  around  the  Delaware  to  the  head  of 
Elk  river  with  a  view  of  capturing  Philadelphia  from  that  direc- 
tion and  General  Washington  marched  through  Philadelphia  and 
down  to  Brandywine  Creek  to  meet  him. 

As  indicative  of  Wayne's  Military  instincts  he.  at  tin's  time, 
suggested  to  Washington  to  select  2500  or  3000  of  the  best  armed 
and  disciplined  Continentals  to  be  held  in  reserve  in  any  action  and 
attack  the  Enemy  vigorously  on  their  right  or  left  flank,  and  he 
j  pointed  out  that  this  was  no  new  idea  but  "often  been  practiced 
with  success  1  among  many  others,  by  Caesar  at  Amiens  when  be- 
sieged bv  the  Gauls." 
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In  the  Battle  of  "Brandywine"  Wayne  commanded  his  own 
Division  and  the  3rd  Virginia  Continental  Regiment  together  with 
a  detachment  of  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor's  4th  Regiment  Conti- 
nental Corps  of  Artillery,  at  Chads'  Ford,"  the  place  of  crossing 
on  the  great  road  from  the  South  to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  a  narrow  creek  and  on  the  opposite  side  were  about 
7,000  Hessians  under  Lieutenant  General  Baron  Knyphausen. 

Here  Wayne,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  finally  held  the  enemy 
and  repelled  every  attempt  to  cross  until  sunset,  which  enabled 
the  right  of  the  American  army,  whose  hank  had  been  turned  by 
General  Sir  William  Howe,  to  retire  from  the  held  without  loss  of 
artillery  or  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

While  the  British  army  were  moving  toward  Philadelphia. 
Washington  ordered  Wayne,  with  his  division,  to  take  post  in  the 
woods  on  a  small  elevated  plain  overlooking  a  fine  rolling  country 
toward  Brandyw  ine  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Warren  Tavern  with. 
the  object,  when  re-enforced  with  1150  Maryland  Militia  and  700 
Maryland  Continentals,  under  Brigadier  General  Smaiiwood,  to  at- 
tack by  surprise  the' rear  guard  of  the  British  army  which  was 
then  encamped  in  the  Great  Valley,  between  him  and  the  Schuylkill 
river,  and,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  the  British  baggage  train  as  soon 
as  it  moved  toward  the  river  en  route  for  Philadelphia. 

The  expedition  required  great  secrecy,  and  Wayne  took  every 
precaution  and  was  encamped  in  a  secluded  spot  away  from  the 
road;  but  that  part  of  the  country  was  infested  with  d>-ries,  most 
inimical  to  the  American  cause,  and  they  made  haste  to  inform 
Sir  William  Howe  where  Wayne  was  encamped  with  about  1200 
men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

Major  General  Charles  Grey  was  thereupon  detached  with 
the  British  rear  guard  to  attempt  Wayne's  surprise  and  was  piloted 
bv  a  Tory  through  the  woods  and  up  a  narrow  defile  below  the 
Paoli  Tavern  and  gained  Wayne's  left  about  1  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  21,  1777. 

Major  General  Grey  gave  orders  to  his  command  to  use  the 
bayonet  and  give  no  quarters.  Wayne  had  been  informed  of  this 
intended  movement  and  sent  out  six  different  infantry  pickets  and 
several  cavalrv  videttes  including  one  under  Captain  Josiah  Sto  i- 
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dard  of  The   2nd   Regiment   Continental    Light    Dragoons,  on   the 
very  road  on  which  the  enemy  moved  forward. 

Wayne  had  ordered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms  and  put 
th  dr  cartridge  boxes  under  their  uniform  coats  as  the  night  was 
dark  and  stormy. 

So  rapidly  did  the  British  and  Hessian  forces  move  fur  ward  in 
the  dark  that  several  of  the  pickets  were  captured,  but  Captain 
Stoddard,  having  iris  suspicion-  aroused,  galloped  had:  and  no- 
tified Wayne,  who  immediately  paraded  his  division  under  arms. 
and.  knowing  that  his  force  was  not  sufficient  without  Smalhvood's 
re-enforcement,  which  was  then  a  mile  away,  to  successfully  resist 
the  British  attack,  he  ordered  his  division  to  wheel  to  the  right  and 
file  off  by  the  left  along'  a  road  leading  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
toward  the  '"White  Horse  Tavern,"*  but.  through  some  neglect  or 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Colonels  the  order  was 
not  at  once  carried  out  and  not  until  thrice  repeated  which  caused 
delay. 

Wayne  himself  at  once  t->ok  the   Light   Infantry  and  formed 
them  on  the  right  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  until  the  rest  of  the 
division  had  filed  off. 
I  So  intense  was  the  darkness  that  the  British  were  within  ten 

I  yards  before  being  discovered  and  immediately  received  the  fire 
of  the  Light  Infantry  and  ist  Pennsylvania  Regiment  Continental 
Infantry. 

The  Americans  acted  with  spirit  but  were  forced  to  fall  back. 
the  expiring  tires  of  their  encampments  being  an  aid  to  the  Brit- 
ish  in  their  forward  rush. 

Before  being  driven  back  several  volleys  were  delivered  but 
the  British  overran  the  Camp. 

The  American  loss  was  6i  killed  and  a  few  missing,  but  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition  and  stores  were  saved. 

But  for  the  coolness,  skill  and  bravery  of  Wayne  the  entire 
command  would  have  been  destroyed. 

When  he  discovered  that  the  division  had  not  moved  oft 
promptly,  as  ordered,  he  turned  back  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment winch  was  retiring,  and  300  yard-  from  the  camp  checked  the 
British  advance. 

The  loss  of  killed  and  wounded  were  among  those  who  had 


taken,  a  wrong-  direction  and  followed  Colonel  Richard  Humpton, 
of  the  nth  Pennsylvania  Continental  Infantry,  a  direction  different 
from  the  one  ordered  by  \\  ayne. 

This  affair  in  history  has  been  improperly  termed  "The  Paoli 
Massacre." 

Instead  of  the  capture  or  destruction  of  that  entire  division 
main  Continental  army,  as  intended,  the  affair  became  but 
an  insignificant  one  of  no  appreciable  consequence,  except,  in  view 
of  the  orders  given  by  Major  General  Grey  to  his  men,  who  was 
afterv  rd  called  "No  flint  General."  The  Pennsylvania  Cc  :i- 
nental  Hue,  however,  treasured  up  a  hatred  for  that  order  which 
they  soon  were  able  to  gratify  in  the  battle  of  "Germantowri." 

General  Wayne  demanded  a  <  General  Court-Martial  which 
Washington  granted  him  and  he  was  acquitted  with  the  "highest 
honor,"  a  form  of  acquittal  so  rare  and  particularly  conclusive  and 
satisfactory  to  an  accused,  that  the  speaker  recalls  but  one  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  his  own  long  service  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  Medical  officer  who  1 
served  in  the  War  with  Mexico  and  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  was 
tried  4.1  years  ago  before  a  full  court  composed  of  general  an  :  :  .  1 
officers,  most  oi  whom  had  served  also  in  the  "Mexican  V\  ar,  'and 
was  defended  by  the  Speaker. 

On  the  same  night  of  the  "Paoli  Affair,"  this  residence  here 
of  Wayne's  was  surrounded  by  English,  not  German  soldiers,  v  ho 
made  an  unsuccessful  search  for  him  but.  as  told  in  a  letter  to 
Wayne  written  on  the  following  day  from  this  house: 

"They  behaved  with  the  utmost  politeness  to  the  women  and  said 
"they  only  wanted  the  General." 

"They  did  not  disturb  the  least  article." 

Of  course,  these  were  Regular  British  troops,  because  the 
Hessians  in  following  up  General  Washington's  retreat  thrown 
the  Jersies  in  November  and  December  previous,  had  acted  :::  a 
very  different  manner  and  committed  nameless  outrages,  as  :s 
found  in  the  large  number  of  verified  affidavits  published  by  the 
Xew  Jersey  Legislature. 

General  Washington,  having  determined  to  attack  the  Briush 
Army,  which,  meanwhile,  had  become  quartered  at  German:;  vn 
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and  Philadelphia,  Wayne's   Division  was  placed  in  the  right  win 
under  Major   Genera!  John  Sullivan,   whose   own  division  of   tl 
right  wing  with   Brigadier  General  Thomas   Conway's  3rd   Pern  - 
sylvania  Continental  Brigade  when  the  action  began  were  engag 
to  the  right  or  west  of  Germantown. 

Wayne's  Division  had  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  enemv  to 
encounter  on  the  left  or  east  of  that  town,  two-thirds  of  the  Amer- 
ican -Army  being  then  too  far  to  the  east  to  offer  any  assistance 

The  "unparalelled  bravery"  of  Wayne's  Division,  as  he  terrn- 
;        ed  it,  overcame  every  obstacle. 

They  remembered  the  "Paoli  affair"  of  September  20-21?:. 
near  the  Warren  Tavern,  and,  as  Wayne  said  in  a  letter  to  I .•'- 
wife — 

"Our  people   remembering   the   action   of   the   night  of  the  201' 
•■September  near  the  Warren— pushed  on  with  their  Bayonets  and  to<    ; 
"ample  vengeance  for  that  Night's  work." 

"We  had  now  pushed  the  Enemy  near  3  miles  and  were  in  ;  - 
'•session  of  their  whole  encampment  when  a  large  body  of  troops  vver- 
•'discovered  advancing  on  our  Left  dank — winch  being  the  Enemy  wt 
'"retreated." 

"Alter  retreating  for  about  2  miles  we  found  it  was  our  own  p  - 
"pie— who  were  Originally  Designed  to  attack  the  Right  Wing  of  the 
"Enemy  Army." 

"General  Howe  for  a  long  time  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
"had  run  from  Victory — but  the  fog  clearing  up  he  ventured  to  follow 
"with   all   the    Infantry,    Grenadiers    and  Light    Horse   with    some    hs 
"pieces." 

General  Wayne  was  in  the  rear  of  this  retiring  movement 
the  Americans  and  finding,  as  he  said  himself,  that  ".Mr.  Howe 
termined  to  push  us  hard,  drew  tip  in  order  of  battle — and  wait< 
his  approach."     Said  he.  referring  to  Sir  William  Howe: — 

"When  he  advanced  near  we  gave  him  a  few  Canon  shot  with  - 
"musketry — which  caused  him  to  break  and  Run  with  the  utmost  Cor.- 
"fusion— this  ended  the  Action  of  that  day." 

... 
In  this  batth  .  as. will  be  perceived,  \\  ayne.  having  practical!}  r. 

separate  command,  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  front. 

His  horse  was  shot  by  two  bullets,  one  in  the  breast  and  the 
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other  in  the  flank  and  Wayne  himself  was  slightly   bruised  by  a 
cannon  shot  in  the  left  foot  and  by  a  musket  ball  which  grazed  his 
left  hand. 

Although  the  British  had  taken  Philadelphia,  the  Delaware 
river  was  closed  to  them  by  Fort  Mercer  on  the  Jersey  Shore  and 
by  Fort  Mifflin  on  Mud  Island,  and.  accordingly,  in  order  to  re- 
duce Fort  Mifflin,  batteries  were  erected  on  Province  Island 
which  was  separated  from  Fort  Mifflin  only  by  a  strait  500  yards 
wide. 

At  the  same  time  Count  Donop  was  sent  with  1200  Hessians 
to  storm  Fort  Mercer  garrisoned  by  the  1st  and  2nd  Regiments, 
Rhode  Island  Continental   Infantry. 

History  tells  us  how  the}    were  repulsed. 

Count  Donop.  mortally  wounded,  was  dragged  out  of  the  litch 
in  front  of  the  work  and  soon  afterward  died  inside  the  Fort,  hav- 
ing bequeathed  his  "silver  spurs'*  to  Surgeon  Peter  Turner,  rsc 
Regt..  Rhode  Island  Continental  Infantry,  and  declaiming 
against  the  sad  fate  which  had  forced  him  to  fight,  again-;  the 
Americans. 

1'he  bombardment  on  Fort  Mifflin  by  British  Frigates  an  I  the 
battery  erected  on  Province  Island  was  the  most  terrflc  of  its  kind 
in  that  century  but  Major  Simeon  Thayer.  2nd  Rhode  Island  Cont'1. 
Infv..  a  veteran  officer  who  had  been  in  the  assault  at  Queoec  un- 
der Montgomery,  held  it  with  his  brave  garrison  even  after  his 
works  had  been  wholly  beaten  down  and  then,  at  night,  he  had  to 
evacuate. 

If  that  fort  could  have  held  out  the  British  army  would  have 
been  forced  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  for  want  of  provisions,  as  all 
of  their  supply  ships  were  in  the  Delaware  river  south  of  it  and  the 
fort  would  have  held  out  but  for  the  Battery  on  Province  Island. 

As  usual.  Wayne  was  the  General  officer  to  propose  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  lead  an  expedition  to  capture  that  Battery. 
A  reconnaissance  was  had  and  Wayne  was  selected  to  storm 
the  Work  with  his  division  and  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan's  Corps  of 
Riflemen  and  spike  their  cannon  and  destroy  the  battery,  but  the 
very  night  before  the  detachment  was  to  make  the  assault  Major 
Thayer  had  to  take  his  heroic  garrison  across  the  Delaware  to  Fort 
Mercer. 


Wayne  believed  in  aggressive  action  and  not  in  defensive  and 
his  letters  throughout  the  War  of  the  Revolution  showed  this  to 
have  been  his  characteristic  attitude. 

He  taught  the  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  to  use  the 
Bayonet. 

He  was  at  White  Marsh  when  Sir  William  Howe's  Army 
marched  out  to  attack  Washington  and  found  him  ready,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, did  not  dare  do  more  than  skirmish  on  December  8, 
I  J/77,  ai*er  which  Wayne,  with  his  division,  and  the  American 
Army  marched  to  the  Historic  Encampment  at  Valley  Forge. 

Already  the  sufferings  of  his  division  from  want  of  every  nec- 
essity had  become  acute. 

Winter  had  come  early  with  snow  upon  the  ground  and  the 
American  army  encamped  upon  the  hills  at  "White  Marsh"  with 
right  resting  on  Wissahickon  Creek  and  left  upon  Sandy  river  were 
but  partly  sheltered  from  the  bitter  cold,  but  to  show  the  fortitude 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Continental  Line.  Colonel  John  Bayard,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Executive  Council  on  December  4th, 
1777,  said: — 

'"Very  many  of  these  gallant  Continentals  were  barefooted  ami  a 
"number  of  them  had  not  even  breeches  to  wear  but  with  the  prospect 
"of  an  Action  with  the  Enemy  they  crawled  out  of  their  tents  and  fell 
"in  linj  of  Battle  standing  hour  after  hour  in  the  piercing  cold  of  that 
'"Season." 

Two  months  later,  at  Valley  Forge,  there  were  3980,  soldiers 
in  camp  wholly  unfit  for  duty  for  want  of  clothes  and  scarcely  one 
of  them  had  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  many  were  without  breeches. 

Nevertheless,  the  flame  of  patriotism  burnt  as  ardently  in 
their  bosoms  as  it  did  in  that  of  Anthony  Wayne. 

The  limit  of  this  address  will  not  permit  great  detail  of  all  the 
movements  of  this  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  during  the  eight 
years  of  war. 

So  scarce  were  rations  at  Valley  Forge  that  Wayne  was  sent 
vvith  a  F'etachment  across  the  Delaware  to  New  Jersey  on  a  forav 
for  cattle,  grain,  and  other  supplies,  during  which  he  had  quite  a 
skirmish  with  the  British  force  at  Egg  Harbor  in  which  Count  Pu- 
laski, under  his  orders  distinguished  himself. 
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This  successful  foray  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  in  Philadelphia  induced  Major  John  Andre  and  other 
British  officers  to  give  him  the  nickname  of  ''Drover  Wayne"  and 
Andre  afterward,  when  on  duty  in  New  York  as  Adjutant  General 
of  the  British  Army,  wrote  an  Epic  poem  for  Rivington's  Royal 
Gazette,  published  in  that  City,  which  he  calied  "The  Cow  Chase," 
and  in  which  he  depicted  Wayne  in  that  foray  and  called  his  com- 
mand a  '•dung-born  tribe"  and  closed  it  with  these  lines:— 

And  now  I've  cl<>s'd  my  Epic  strain 

I  tremble  as  I  -how  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior  '"Drover  Wayne" 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet. 

On  the  very  day  this  last  '"canto"  of  Andre's  was  published  he 
was  captured  at  Tarrytown,  September  23,  1780. 

Not  long  afterword  a  copy  of  this  very  poem  of  Andre's,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  came  into  possession  of  an  American  officer 
who,  on  the  back  of  it,  wrote  these  words: — 

'"When   the    Epic   strain  was   sung 

The  poet  by  the  neck  was  hung: 
And  to  his  cost  he  finds  too  late. 

The  Dung-born  tribe  decides  his  fate. 

When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  Washington  vigor- 
ously pursued  from  Valley  Forge,  across  the  Delaware  and 
through  the  hot  sands  of  New  Jersey  under  a  June  sun,  and  Wayne 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  for  he  wrote 
beforehand  to  General  Washington  and  said:— 

'•I  have  maturely  considered  the  matters  which  His  Excellency  was 
"pleased  to  lay  before  the  Council  of  General  officers  last  evening,  x  x  x 
-If  the  North  river  should  be  their  object  I  am  lor  passing  the  Dela- 
"ware  immediately  divesting  the  Army  of  every  article  of  encum- 
"brance  and  then  with  the  aid  of  the  Xew  Jersey  Militia  take  the  hrst 
"favorable  opportunity  to  make  a  vigorous  and  senous  attack  upon 
"the   Enemy." 

This  entire  letter  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  students  of 
Military  History  for  all  its  details  of  suggestions  for  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth  were  carried  out  by  Washington. 


After  the  American  Army  bad  crossed  the  Delaware  and  were 
following  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton's   retreating  forces,  Gent: 
Washington  called  a  Council  of  War  June  24,   1778,  at  Hopewell, 
five  miles  from  Princeton. 

Of  all  the  Generals  who  were  consulted  Wayne  and  Cadwal  l- 
der,  Lafayette  and  Greene,  were  the  only  ones  in  favor  of  a  vigor- 
ous attack  while  all  the  others,  including  Major  General  Charles 
Lee,  were  for  merely  following  the  British  Army  with  its  train  of 
baggage  and  stores  extended  over  a  distance  of  12  miies. 

Thereupon.  Wayne  again  wrote  to  Washington,  who  entire'} 
agreed  with  him  and  the  battle  was  fought. 

As  usual  Wayne  was  put  with  his  Division  in  the  van  and 
pushed  forward  under  Orders  of  Major  General  Charles  Lee  with 
700  of  His  Division  of  which  an  advance  Detachment  of  200,  under 
Richard  Butler,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Enemy,  supported 
by  the  first  Regiment  of  Guards,  who  were,  however,  proim  tiy 
thrown  back  on  their  main  body.  As.  however,  the  whole  British 
Army  had  turned  back  to  fight  and  moved  up  in  increasing  num- 
bers, Wayne  began  to  look  for  re-enforcements  not  only  from  'lis 
own  Division  but  from  the  Right  wing  under  Lee  and  found  to  his 
intense  surprise  that  the  whole  of  Lee's  Command  were,  by  that 
traitor's  order,  then  in  full  retreat. 

With  great  difficulty  Wayne  made  his  way  through  the  swamp 
and  woods  until  he  reached  the  Southern  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  Freehold  near  Tennent  Church,  where,  intensely  indignant,  lie 
found  all  the  troops  of  Lee's  wing  falling  back  and  gave  vent  to 
that  strenuous  language  which  Washington's  General  Orders  as  :  - 
profanity  had.  however,  failed  to  eradicate  from  the  Continental 
soldiers'  vocabulary. 

The  whole  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Army  were  in  pursuit  when. 
Washington  came  up  and  it  is  said  that  he  also  forgot  his  own  Gen- 
eral Orders  against  profanity  in  the  language  he  used  to  Lee. 
whom  he  placed  under  arrest. 

With  the  true  instinct  of  a  great  General,  Washington  at  once 
rallied  Lee's  troops  and  directed  Wayne  to  take  five  Regiments, 
principallv  Pennsylvanians.  and  check  the  triumphant  advancing 
British. 


These  firmly  held  the  advanced  position  until  re-enforcements 
from  the  2nd  line  arrived. 

The  British  crossing  a  fence  which  lay  in  their  front,  advanced 
against  Wayne's  Division  first  on  the  right  and  then  on  the  left, 
but  were  thrown  back  with  great  loss. 

Finally  the  brigade  of  guards,  officered  from  the  first  families 
of  England  and  who  had  satirized  to  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  the 

I  Continental  soldiers  when  they  had  been  enduring  nakedness  and 
[    hunger  at  Valley   Forge,   now.  under  their  Commanding  officer. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  the  Honorable  Henry  Monckton,  of  the  Grene- 
dier  Guards,  found  that  the  American  soldiers  of  the  Continental 
I.ine  of  Pennsplvania  as  well  as  of  other  Continental   Lines,  were 

II  the  equal  of  any  in  the  World. 
Every    word    Colonel   Monckton    said    to    his    Command   was 

!  heard  by  Wayne's  men  and  as  the  Guards  rushed  on  with  a  furious 
charge  of  bayonets  in  use  of  which  they  had  heretofore  believed 
themselves  invincible,  they  were  met  when  they  got  quite  close  by 
a  withering  fire  of  musketry  which  killed  not  only  Lieutenant 
Monckton.  but  many  of  his  officers  and  then  were  driven  back  m 
utmost  confusion,  by  the  bayonet  and  unable  to  rescue  the  body  01 
their  beloved  Commander  from  the  Americans. 

As  has  been  remarked  by  an  historian  of  Wayne's: — 

"To  many  the  Orchard  at  Monmouth  seemed  a  second  Thermopy  :•.-• 
"and  Wayne  was  spoken  of  as  a  modern  Leonidas." 

Washington  in  a  report  to  the  Continental  Congress  said:— 

'•I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Brigadier  General  Wayne,  whose 
"good  conduct  and  bravery  through  the  whoe  action  deserves  particular 
"commendation." 

What  his  real  feelings  were  in  this  behalf  may  be  collected 
from  what  his  Aide-de-Camp  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Laurens, 
of  South.  Carolina,  two  days  later,  wrote  to  his  father,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Laurens.  President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
about  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  from  Headquarters,  at  English- 
town,  June  30,  \J7&- 


Said  he  :— 

"Brigadier  General  Wayne,  Colonel  Barber,  Colonel  Stewart, 
"Colonel  Livingston,  and  Oswald  of  the  Artillery  and  Captain  Doughty, 
""deserve  well  of  tiieir  country  and  distinguished  themselves  nobly." 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  was  afterward  mortal!) 
wounded  in  action  near  Combahee  Ferry,  S.  C,  August  2~,  1782. 

Captain  Doughty  referred  to  was  Joint  Doughty,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  of  the  Class  of  1770,  who  sttcceeded  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  Command  of  the  Battery  of  Continental 
Artillery,  raised  itt  Xew  York  City  January  6,  1776,  when  Hamil- 
ton became  Aide-de-Camp  to  Washington,  that  Battery  being  still 
in  service,  the  sole  surviving  unit  of  the  Continental  Line  of  tbo 
!  Revolution  known  long  as  "'Light  Battery  F,  4th  Artillery,  and 
I  once  for  a  brief  time  commanded  by  the  Speaker  and  now  known 
as  the  "Field  Battery  G  of  the  5th  Regiment,  U.  S.  Field  Artillery." 

It  was  placed  with  its  four  guns  on  the  right  of  the  orchard 
and  covered  b\  a  thick  hedge  fence  and  commanded  the  bridge  at 
the  west  ravine  toward  which  the  triumphant  British  were  advanc- 
ing and  the  guns,  being  splendidly  served,  checked  their  progress 
by  a  most  effective  fire,  forcing  them  to  fall  back  in  great  confus- 
ion. The  celebrated  Mollie  Pitcher  here  came  into  notice  when  her 
husband  was  killed  at  one  of  the  guns  of  this  Company. 

It  was  because  of  the  splendid  manner  the  Battery  was  served 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Laurens  in  his  private  letter  to  his 
father  specially  mentioned  Captain  John  Doughty. 

After  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Army  had  reached  Xew  York  and 
General  Washington's  Army  had  crossed  the  Hudson  and  taken 
position  at  White  Plains  in  the  "Neutral  Ground"  of  Westchester 
County,  X.  Y.,  there  was  but  little  of  moment  transpiring  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1778,  nor  in  1779.  except  what  Wayne 
did. 

Pennsylvania,  at  the  outset,  had  been  given  two  Major  Gen- 
erals, Thomas  Mifflin,  who  had  been  long  either  Quartermaster 
General  or  Member  of  the  Board  of  War,  until  he  resigned  as  Ma- 
jor General  in  February,  1 779. 

The  other  Maior  General  was  Arthur  St.  Clair,  whose  services 
in  the  Continental  Army  had  been  far  from  distinguished  and 
whose  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  was  considered  by  many  Mil'.- 
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tary  men  of  the  time  as  unnecessary,  and  he  was  at  this  time  or- 
dered to  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division. 

Wayne  should  have  been  promoted  to  the  vacant  Major  Gen- 
eralcy  but  for  sectional  politics  in  the  Continental  Congress,  as  he 
had  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  every  action,  skirmish  or 
affair  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  and  had  Commanded  the 
Pennsylvania  Line,  a  Major  General's  Command,  with  very  great 
reputation  for  upward  of  two  years  in  the  field. 

He  was  unwilling  to  go  back  to  a  brigade  and  displace  a  Vet- 
eran Colonel  who  had  commanded  it  for  two  years,  and,  therefore, 
asked  to  be  relieved  in  February.  1779,  and  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  contemplating  the  organization  of  a  Corps  of  Light  In- 
fantry from  the  Light  Infantry  Companies  of  the  Army,  he  asked 
that  if  such  should  be  the  case  that  he  might  command  it,  which 
Washington  promised  on  the  loth  of  February,  1779. 

Wayne,  however,  never  could  forgive  the  injustice  done  by 
Congress  to  his  Veteran  Colonels  who  were  entitled  to  promotion. 
On  Tune  12.  1779,  in  General  Orders  from  Army  Headquar- 
ters at  Clove,  N.  Y.,  General  Washington  constituted  the  Light 
Infantry  Division  by  assembling  the  Light  Infantry  Companies  in 
the  -Main  Continental  Army  and  on  the  15th  of  June  formed  them 
into  two  Regiments. 

To  this  Light  Infantry  Corps  Wayne  was  assigned  and  immedi- 
ately began  a  course  of  discipline  which  made  it  the  elite  Corps 
of  the  Army. 

The  British,  having  taken  possesesion  of  Stony  Point,  had  for- 
tified it  with  great  care. 

It  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  about  150  feet  high,  three  sides  of  which  were  surrounded 
by  water  and  on  the  fourth  side  a  swamp  or  morass,  which  was  not 
passable  at  high  tide,  separated  it  from  the  land. 

The  Artillery  of  the  post  was  so  placed  as  to  enfilade  any  sup- 
posedly practicable  approach  to  the  inner  works. 

Its  garrison  consisted  of  the  17th  Regiment  Foot,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Henrv  Tohnson. 

The  British  had  also  fortified  Verplancks'  Point  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Hudson  facing  Stony  Point  and  the  Post  ot  "Stony 
Point"  was  considered  practicably  unassailable. 
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The  width,  however,  of  the  Hudson  river  there  was  such  thai 
1  with  a  favorable  tide  and  wind  a  vessel  stood  but  slight  chance  >i 
i  being  hit  in  passing  at  night  up  or  down  and  the  situation  couUi 
{  not  be  compared  with  the  positions  at  Forts  Montgomery  and 
i  Clinton  opposite  Anthony's  nose  nor  with  the  post  at  West  Point. 
The  Main  Continental  Army  was  in  Camp  at  Smith's  Clove, 
I  about  10  miles  from  West  Point,  and  headquarters  were  at  New 
j     Windsor-on-Hudson. 

General  Washington  determined  to  take  "Stony  Point"  by  as- 
sault, and.  accordingly,  the  Tight  Corps  under  Wayne  moved 
down  to  Fort  Montgomery. 

It  was  indeed  a  Veteran  Corps,  composed  of  men  who  had 
served  in  one  or  the  other  of  all  the  actions  from  Lexington  and 
Concord  to  Quebec  and  Monmouth. 

Nevertheless,  so  poor  was  the  country  at  that  time  that  ( ien- 
eral  Wayne  was  obliged  on  the  8th  of  July  to  reprimand  the  Com- 
missary for  not  providing  any  "forage"  for  his  horses  and  sai  l:- 

"If  they  could  speak  they  would  da-inn  him   for   starving  them." 

At  this  time  the  Light  Corps  was  without  rations,  having  re- 
ceived but  two  days'  provisions  in  the  twelve  days  they  had  been  at 
Fort  Montgomery. 

Wayne  made  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  Stony  Point  and. 
was  thorough  in  accord  with  Washington's  determination  to  storm 
I     the  place  by  a  night  attack. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  1779,  the  troops  marched 

I     nearly  14  miles  over  mere  apologies  for  roads,  during  which  they 
had  to  go  in  Indian  hie. 

Halting  to  rest.  Wayne  went  into  a  farm  house  to  write  to  a 
j  friend,  while  they  were  getting  him  some  supper,  and  headed  his 
I      note  as  follows: — 

Spring- Steel's— 11   o'clock   P.   M..   15  July   1779 

Inear    the    hour   and    scene   of 
carnage. 
Dear  Delanv. 

This  will  not  meet  your  eye  until  the  writer  is  no  more 

I  know  that  friendship  will  induce  you  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
my   little   son  and   daughter.     I   tear  that  their  mother  will   not  survive 


this  Stroke.     Do  go  to  her  &  tell  her  her  Children  claim  her   kindest 
orhces  and  protection. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

My  best  and   Sincerest  wishes  to   Mrs.   Delany  &  family  and  to  all 
friends.     I  am  called  tc  Sup,  but  where  to  breakfast,  either  within  the 
enemy's  lines  in  triumph  or  in  the  ether  World!     Then  farewell  my  best 
and  dearest  friend  and  believe  me  to  the  last  moment 
Yours  most  sincerely 

Anthonv  Wayne. 

At  11.30  at  night  the  right  column  led  by  General  Wayne  in 
person  was  obliged  in  order  to  reach  the  abattis  to  wade  through 
water  two  feet  deep  which  caused  some  delay,  during  which  the 
Major  Commanding  a  Detachment  on  the  other  side,  not  apprized 
of  it,  began  a  feigned  attack  with  musketry  fire,  which  aroused  the 
garrison  and  consequently  they  were  all  ready  for  \\  ayne's  for- 
ward movement  which  was  met  by  a  terrific  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry. 

Two  forlorn  hopes  rushed  forward,  in  one  of  which  12  out  of 
17  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Wayne  had  armed  himself  with  an  spentoon  and  as  they 
were  moving  toward  some  soldiers  of  the  17th  Foot  on  a  little  hill 
above,  taunted  them  as  they  were  getting  over  the  abattis.  and  a 
musket  shot  from  one  of  them  struck  General  Wayne  in  the  head, 
inflicting  a  scalp-wound  about  two  inches  long,  and  he  fell.' 

Dazed  and  stunned  for  a  few  moments,  he  quickly  recovered, 
and,  raising  himself  on  one  knee,  shouted,  "Forward,  my  brave 
fellows,  forward!"  and  then  asked  his  Aide-de-Camp  to  carry  him 
into  the  Fort  where  he  wished  to  die  if  his  wound  was  mortal. 

His  men,  hearing  that  he  had  been  wounded,  rushed  up  the 
aclivity  with  desperate  energy  which  could  not  be  withstood,  and 
the  fort  was  captured. 

Climbing  over  the  rocks  and  using  only  the  bayonet  without 
firing  a  shot,  as  such  had  been  the  orders,  both  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  General  Wayne,  the  same  number  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  by  the  bayonet  as 'were  killed  at  the  "Paoli  Massacre"  by 
Major  General  Grey's  troops. 

.The  British  flag  was  hauled  down  and  shouting.  "The  fort  is 
ours!"  the  officers  and  men  of  the  17th  Foot  threw  down  their  arms 
and  became  -'Prisoners  of  War"  and  immediately  the  guns  of  the 


Fort  were  pointed  at  Yarplanck's  Point  opposite,  garrisoned  b\  tli  .- 
British,  and  on  the  British  Shipping  in  the  river. 

Two  British  flags  and  two  Regimental  standards  of  the  17th 
Foot  were  taken  with  545  "Prisoners  of  War." 

Not  a  soldier  who  surrendered  was  maltreated. 
General  Wayne  wrote  a  letter  of  the  same  laconic  character 
as  did  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  after  the  "Battle  of  Lake  Erie,"  and 
Thomas     McDonough     after   the   "Battle    of    Lake    Champlain." 
Said  he: — 

- 
Stony  Point,   16  July  2  A.   M. 
Dear  Gen'!. — The  fort  and  garrison    with   Col.  Johnson   are  ours.     Our 
officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

Anth'y  VVa\  tie. 
Gen".  Washington. 

In  his  subsequent  report  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  char- 
acteristic modesty  of  this  gallant  soldier  was  shown  for  he  made  no 
mention  of  his  own  wound. 

The  capture  of  this  supposedly  unassailable  fort  create.!  a 
prodigious  sensation  throughout  the  country. 

General  Washington  congratulated  Wayne  in  a  General  Or- 
der and  Congress  immediately  adopted  resolutions  thanking  him 
for  his  bravery,  prudent  and  soldierly  conduct,  and  ordered  a  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  from  every  direction,  from  Gen- 
erals Greene  and  Lafayette  and  St.  Clair  and  other  Generals  and 
persons  of  distinction  were  acknowledgments  received  of  this  splen- 
did achievement. 

The  most  important  fact,  however,  concerning  it  has  been 
quite  overlooked. 

The  Post  was  not,  for  reasons  stated,  one  of  any  special  de- 
fensive advantage  and  was  immediately  evacuated,  all  the  stores 
and  artillery  being  transported  by  barges  to  West  Point  and  the 
prisoners  marched  up  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Fort  then  dismantled. 

It  was  assaulted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  British  Army 
and  Europe  that  the  American  Continental  soldier  was  the  equal 
of  any  Veteran  soldier  of  Europe. 

For  upward  of  a  century  the  British  Army  'nan  considered  the 
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bayonet  its  peculiar  heritage  and  that  with  it  at  a  charge  it  was  in- 
vincible and  in  Europe  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Campaigns 
in  Flanders,  the  opposing  forces  oi  other  countries  had  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  this  idea  and  always  gave  way  to  a  British  bayonet 
charge. 

"Stonv  Point""  had  been  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  with- 
out a  shot  having  been  tired,  except  from  the  little  detachment  sent 
oft  to  one  side  for  the  express  purpose  oi  making  the  garrison  be- 
lieve that  the  attack  was  to  be  made  there. 

From  the  day  of  this  splendid  assault  is  to  be  found  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  which  grew  up  between  the  American  and  British 
Armies  and  subsequently  in  the  British  and  American  Navies  after 
the  sea  and  lake  fights  of  the  War  of  1812.  an  esteem  which  has 
made  them  "'comrades"  whenever  associated  together  for  any  pur- 
pose either  socially  or  in  public  duty. 

On  January  1,  17S0  the  Light  Infantry  Corps  was  broken  up 
and  the  Companies  returned  to  their  respective  Regiments. 

Wayne  returned  to  his  home  here,  but  on  the  iSth  of  May 
Washington  wrote  to  him  to  resume  his  Command  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  at  Morris  town. 

The  year  17S0  passed  without  anything  of  special  imports  nee 
so  far  as  General  Wayne  was  concerned,  but,  on  February  26,  1781, 
he  was  ordered  to  Command  a  Detachment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Line  to  re-enforce  Major  Genera!  Nathaniel  Greene  then  in  the 
South. 

It  consisted  of  details  from  six  Regiments  and  numbered  about 

800  men. 

Instead  of  marching  for  the  South,  his  orders  were  changed 
to  re-enforce  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  Virginia,  who,  with  a 
Light  Infantry  Corps,  was  operating  against  Lord  Cornwalhs. 

&  Upon  joining  Lafayette,  a  Virginia  Regiment  was  added  to 
the  two  of  Wayne's  Command  from  Pennsylvania  and  formed  into 
a  Brigade. 

Thev  followed  the  British  Army  closely  on  its  move  toward 
Yorktown,  and  Lafavette.  having  been  misinformed  that  the  Brit- 
ish Armv  had  partlv  crossed  the  river,  leaving  bur  halt  on  the  same 
side  with  his  own  Command,  directed  Wayne  to  move  forward  at 
once  and  attack. 
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Lafayette  directed  Wayne  to    make  a    reconnaissance    to    do 

which  he  had  to  cross  a  swamp  by  a  causeway  and  then  unexpected- 
ly found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  large  part  of  Lord  Corn- 
vvallis"'.  Army  formed  in  line  of  battle. 

Wayne's  Riflemen  ran  forward  and  began  a  sharp  fire  and 
Lafayette  ordered  up  re-enforcements  and  this  situation  continued 
until  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  British  began  to  move  forward 
in  columns,  upon  which  the  advanace  Infantry  with  Wayne  de- 
livered a  sharp  musketry  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  Wayne's  Command  came  on  the  field 
and.  finding  then  for  the  first  time,  by  the  excluding  line  of  the 
British  Army,  that  ail  of  Lord  Cormvallis'  force  was  there,  he  saw 
but  one  way  of  extricating  Lafayette's  Division. 

In  danger  of  being  outflanked,  Wayne  determined  to  attack 
I       the  assailants  and  charge  with  the  bayonet. 

For  fifteen  minutes  a  sharp  action  took  place. 

All  the  horses  of  his  field  pieces  were  killed. 
His  charge  with  the  bayonet  against  five  times  his  force  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  features  of  its 
kind  in  action. 

It  enabled  him  to  retire  with  his  entire  force  across  a  swamp 
1       passable  only  by  a  narrow  causeway. 

Lord  Cormvallis,  by  this  vigorius  conduct,  thought  that  La- 
\       fayette's  whole  Army  was  there,  and,  accordingly,  did  not  follow 
up  Wayne's  Retirement. 

Gradually  Cormvallis  proceeded  to  Yorktown.  followed  by 
Lafayette. 

At  the  Siege  of  Yorktown  Wayne's  Brigade  performed  their 
allotted  duty  from  time  to  time  in  the  trenches  and  immediately  af- 
ter, on  November  ist,  General  Washington  ordered  him  with  three 
Regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  and  one  cf  the  Maryland  Line 
constituting  a  Brigade  to  re-enforce  General  Greene. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  Greene  and  Wayne  from  1770 
were  bosom  friends  for  life  and  as  soon  as  Wayne  joined  him,  he 
was  sent  with  a  small  force  to  Georgia  which  had  been  overrun  by 
the  British,  and  Major  General  St.  Clair,  who  had  also  come  down 
and  reported  to  Major  General  Greene,  was  overlooked. 

For    the   first    time    Wayne    was    separated   from    his    beloved 


Pennsylvania  Line  and  his  troops,  except  ioo  from  the  4th  Regi- 
ment Continental  Light  Dragoons  of  Pennsylvania,  were  all  South- 
ern men  many  oi  them  Volunteers  and  some  of  them  raw  Militia. 

He  was  expected  with  his  force  not  only  to  recover  the  great 
State  of  Georgia  but  to  reduce  the  British  garrison  at  Savannah. 

The  Creek  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe,  were  favorable  to  the 
British  and  part  of  Wayne's  policy  was  to  keep  them  from  joining 
the  latter. 

When  the  British  under  the  Commanding  Colonel,  Thomas 
Brown,  on  May  20,  1782,  came  out  from  Savannah  in  considerable 
force,  Wayne  made  a  night  march,  and.  upon  meeting  it,  charged 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  defeating  the  Enemy,  which  consisted 
of  a  large  body  of  calvary,  Infantry  and  Indians. 

To  show  the  hardships  of  his  service  at  this  time  he  wrote  as 
follows,  viz: — 

"It  is  now  upwards  of  five  weeks  since  we  entered  this  State  and 
"during  that  period  not  an  officer  or  soldier  with  me  has  undressed  for 
''the  purpose  oi  changing  his  linen;  nor  do  the  Enemy  lie  on  beds  of 
"down."     xxx 

'*\Ve  have  wrested  the  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Enemy 
"'with  the  exception  of  only  the  town  of  Savannah.." 

On  May  24,  1782,  a  large  body  of  Creek  Indians  attacked 
Wayne's  Camp  at  Sharon,  Ga.,  at  night  with  great  fierceness,  led 
by  their  principal,  Chief  Guristersijo. 

Wayne's  troops  at  first  recoiled  but  soon  rallied  and  advanced 
to  the  charge,  supported  by  a  vigorous  movement  and  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  Creek  Indians  were  totally  routed  and  driven 
into  the  swamps  and  their  Chief  slain. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  the  British,  whose  lines  were  near, 
came  out  to  attack  but  were  driven  back. 

With  the  result  of  this  victory  was  decided  the  fate  of 
Georgia,  and  on  July  nth  Savannah  was  evacuated  and  Wayne 
then  returned  with  his  Command  to  Charleston,  then  being  be- 
sieged, and  rejoined  Greene  and  marched  into  that  city,  also,  when 
it  was  evacuated. 

Georgia  showed  her  gratitude,  poor  as  the  State  then  was.  by 
.  appropriating  3900  guineas  to  purchase  an  estate  for  her  "De- 
liverer." 
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The  crowning  duty  in  Georgia  of  General  Wayne  was  to  ne- 
gotiate a  Treaty  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indian?,  by  whom 
he  was  very  much  respected  because  of  his  bravery  in  the  field. 

Attacked  bv  a  low  climatic  fever,  of  the  kind  which  greatly  re- 
duced the  fighting  strength  of  Regiments  sent  from  the  Xorth.  he 
never  entirely  recovered  from  it. 

He  remained  with  General  Greene  until  the  Southern  Army 
was  disbanded  at  James  Island  and  then  came  Xorth. 

The  Continental  Congress  on  September  30,  1783.  gave  him 
the  Brevet  Commission  of  Major  General,  under  a  general  resolve. 
and,  so  far  as  that  body  was  concerned,  his  treatment  was  scandal- 
ous when  his  great  services  to  the  Xation  are  considered. 

On  October  4.  1783.  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conti- 
nental Line  met  at  the  City  Tavern  in  Philadelphia,  and  forme  '. 
their  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  with  General  Wayne  as  \  ice 
President  and  on  November  15th  he.  was  honorably  discharge.' 
from  the  Military  Service  of  the  United  States. 

He   was,   however,   so   ill   as   to    be    unable    to   meet   General 

Washington  when  he  passed  through.  Philadelphia  in  December  t  ■ 

resign  his  Commission  at  Annapolis,  after  bidding  farewell  to  trie 

Continental  officers  on  December  4th  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  in  Xev 

!       York  City. 

The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvarr.3 
Council  of  Censors  and  in  the  following  two  years  was  each  year 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  his  county. 

Pie  was  strong!}-  in  favor  in  the  Legislature  of  repealing  tl 
"'Disfranchisement  Act"  against  those  who  had  not  taken  the  test 
oaths  but  it  was  not  until  1789  that  his  wish.es  in  this  regard  wer 
met  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  his  native  btat< 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  effort  to  make  his  rice  plantation  in  Georgia  a  profita  • 
one.  he  removed  to  that  State  and  on  July  5th.  1700,  was  elect* 
President  of  the  Georgia  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

On  March  5.  1792,  he  was  appointed  Major  General  and  Gen 
eral-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  by  President  Washing- 
and  straightway  began,  with  the  concurrence  of  C    ngress  and  t.  - 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  reorganize  the  Regular  Army  tor  servic 
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against  the   Western  Indians,  as  Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair 
!     had  on  November  4th  of  the  previous  year  been  defeated  by  the 
Miami  and  Maumee  Indians. 

In   June,  1792.  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  recruit  and  organize 
:     his  Army  but  the  prior  disastrous  defeats  of  Brigadier  Josiah  Har- 
mar  and  Major  General  St.  Clair  had  disheartened  the  country. 

The  entire  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  into  which  settlers 
were  crowding,  was  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  Shawnee.  Wyan- 
dott  Miami.  Maumee  and  Cherokee  and  other  Indian  tribes  and 
i      quite  defenseless. 

Recruiting  was  difficult  and  desertions  frequent  but  ever  bold 

and  venturous,  when  reason  approved  his  action,  he  moved  with 

f      what  troops  he  had  into  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  about  27  miles 

below  Pittsburgh,  so  as  to  be  near  the  settlements  of  the  hostile 

Indians. 

There  he  remained  during  the  Winter  recruiting  his  Army  and 
instructing  them  in  tactics  and  discipline,  at  the  same  time  striving 
unavailing!  v  to  conciliate  the  Indians. 

Gradually  his  force  took  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Peunsyl-  , 
vania  Continental  Line  of  the  Revolution  as  a  Regular  force  which 
could  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency. 

In  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  for  Regimental  standards  he 
made  a  significant  remark:    "They  shall  not  be  lost" 

In  Maw  1793.  he  moved  his  Camp  to  Fort  Washington  on  the 
present  site  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  which  had  been  so  named  af- 
ter the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  original  stockade  tort  having 
been  built  by  the  Battery  of  Artillery  Commanded  by  Captain  and 
Brevet  Major  John  Doughty,  which  was  the  former  Alexander 
Hamilton  Battery.  _ 

The  efforts  for  peaceful  negotiations  having  faded,  the  Gov- 
ernment found  that  the  settlers  could  only  be  protected  and  the 
Indians  subdued  by  stern  Military  measures  and  on  October  7th, 
1793,  the  Armv  began  its  inarch  and  six  days  later  encamped  80 
mile,  north  of  Cincinnati  on  a  branch  of  the  Miami  where  he  erect- 
ed a  fort  which  he  named  "GreeneviUe."  in  honor  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Kathauael  Greene. 

There  in  the  wilderness  he  remained  for  several  months,  cut 
off  from  Philadelphia,  then  the  Capital,  and  surrounded  by  hos- 
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tile  Indians  and  enforcing  a  rigid  system  of  iron  drill  and  discipline 
which  not  long  afterward  was  to  show  its  advantages. 

Convoys  of  provisions  were  frequently  intercepted  and  their 
escorts  murdered  by  the  Indians. 

From  Greeneville  he  sent  a  strong  detachment  farther  north 
to  the  site  of  St.  Clair's  battle  field  and  defeat,  where  they  erected  a 
strong  work  and  recovered  the  cannon  that  were  lost  and  buried 
the  remains  of  those  who  fell  in  that  ill-fated  battle. 

In  all  these  proceedings  he  received  the  approbation  of  Presi- 
dent Washington. 

The  British,  however,  had  recently  erected  and  garrisoned  a 
Fort  in  Ohio  in  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  and  were  furnish- 
ing the  Indians  with  arms  and  equipments  and  ammunition  and 
other  necessaries  to  enable  them  to  drive  back  the  incoming  Ameri- 
can settlers. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1794.  the  garrison  at  Fort  Recovery  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians  and  repulsed. 

A  few  days  afterward  Wayne  received  a  considerable  force  of 
Kentucky  Volunteers  under  his  old  friend.  Major  General  Charles 
Scott,  formerly  of  the  Virginia  Continental  Line,  who  had  served 
at  Monmouth  and  in  Wayne's  Light  Infantry  Corps  at  "Stony 
Point." 

Thereupon  he  marched  forward  at  once  about  70  miles  into 
the  Indian  country  near  to  the  post  erected  and  garrisoned  by  the 
British  and  built  a  Fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Le.Glaize  and  Miami 
rivers  which  he  called  "Fort  Defiance." 

He  then  sent  another  overture  to  the  Indians  for  peace  which, 
being  refused,  he  prepared  to  subdue  them. 

Marching  from  Fort  Defiance  he  found  the  hostile  Indians  with 
Canadian  Volunteers  and  Militia  from  Detroit  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  British  Post  to  the  number  of  about  2000  which  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  American  force. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  describe  the  memorable  battle  of 
"Fallen  Timbers,"  on  August  20th,  1794.  which  resulted  in  a  signal 
defeat  for  the  Indians.    Wayne  in  his  official  report  said: — 

"This  horde  of  savages  with  their  alllies  abandoned  themselves  to 
"flight,  and  dispersed  with  terrror  and  dismay  leaving  our  victorious 
"army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle."  x  x 
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The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  vic- 
torious Army.     Said  he: — 

■    "The  woods  were  strewn  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  dead 
•'bodies  of  the  Indians  and  their  white  auxiliaries;    the    latter    armed 
"with  "British  muskets  and  bayonets." 
Remaining-  three  days  and  nights  on  the  Battle  Field.  Wayne 
destroyed  all  the  houses  and  corn  fields  of  the  British  above  and 
below  their  fort  within  pistol  shot  of  the  garrison  who  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  tacit  spectators  of  this  general  devastation  and  con- 
flagration, which  included  the  houses,  stores  and  property  of  Col- 
onel McKee,  the  British.  Indian  Agent,  who  was  principal  stimula- 
tor of  the  war. 

Wayne  also  laid  waste  a  number  of  village;  and  corn  fields  for 
about  50  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Miami  which  belonged  to  the 
Indians. 

These  proceedings  were  all  conducted  by  Wayne  when  he  was 
suffering  from  so  acute  an  attack  of  the  gout,  with  his  limbs 
swathed  in  flannels,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  on  his  horse, 
but  the  excitement  of  battle  left  him  wholly  free  from  pain  and 
brought  back  his  stiength. 

The  importance  of  this  battle,  so  skillfully  planned  and  ener- 
getically conducted  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  opened  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan to  the  American  settler  and  forced  the  Indian  tribes  to  a  Peace 
which  was  not  interrupted  for  16  years,  until  the  Indians,  again  in- 
cited by  the  British,  and  by  their  Chief  Tecumseh,  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  War  of  1812. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Wayne's  victory  and  Treaty  of 
Greeneville  constituted  the  true  "Winning  of  the  Xorthwest.*' 

It  also  had  its  influence  in  Great  Britain  where  Jay's  Treaty 
was  being  negotiated. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  by  the  "Peace  of  17S3"  it  was. 
provided  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction  or  carrying  away  any 
negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw 
all  his  armies,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the  United  States  and  from 
every  Post,  place  and  harbour  within  the  same,  leaving  in  all  forti- 
fications the  American  Artillery  that  may  be  therein. 
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In  defiance  or  this  Treaty  George  III  tor  sixteen  years  kept 
crarrisoned  Posts  at  Dutchman's  Point  on  Lake  Champlam. 
"Oswegatchie"  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  "Fort  Ontario'  at  Os- 
wego on  Lake  Ontario  and  "Forts  Niagara"  and  "Erie,  all  a  di- 
rect  menace  to  New  York,  and  "Port  Lernault"  at  Detroit,  winch 
commanded  the  straits  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  ami 
-Fort  Michilmackinac,"  at  Sank  St.  Marie  which  commanded 
Lake.  Michigan  and  Huron,  besides  the  fort  deliberately  placed  m 
American  territory   on   the   Maumee   river    in   Ohio,  called   Fort 

Mumh.  ,      . 

When  word  was  received  in  London  of  Wayne  s  victory  ovei 

t1-  Indians  and  thev  could  no  longer  be  counted  upon  to  prevent 

S       the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  an  agreement  was  soon  reached 

in  "Jay  s  Treaty."  which  again  provided  for  evacuation  or  all  the 

Posts  mentioned. 

Wavne  then  took  a  leave  of  absence,  having  been  nearly  tine. 
vears  absent  from  his  home,  to  which  his  progress  was  a  tri- 
umphant one,  the  people  turning  out  en  masse  to  greet  mm,  and  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung  ana 
other  demonstrations  of  joy  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  displa> 

:       of  fireworks.  .      ctt:,10- 

President  Washington  in  a  message  to    Congress,  in    httnv 
terms,  alluded  ro  what  General  Wayne  had  done  and  the  great  c 
j        sequences  that  resulted  hum  his  victory. 

"        The  House  of  Representatives,  however,  was  then  control  I 
j        bv  a  lot  of  politicians  whose  party  malignity  overbore  any  Nation... 

spirit  and  they  merely  bv  resolution  gave  the  thanks ,oC  the  Hot 
i        "To  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Legion  under  the  Orde 
"of  General  Wayne  for  their  prudence   fortitude  and  braver,. 

So  dastardly  was  this  party  spmt  that     Jays    Lrcat>     o-nu 
near  "failure  of  ratification,  in  which  case  all  the  Bnttsh  post, 
American  Territorv  would  have  been  held  by  their  garrisons. 

Had  it  failed  "there  is  evidence  that  the  British  Government 
was  prepared  to  aid  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  to  another  ven- 

tUfe  General  Wavne  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  take  over 
the  American  Forts  from  the  British,  a  duty  he  exercised  vutn  »o,. 
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derful  tact  and  discretion  and  was  received  by  the  English  officers, 
commanding  the  garrisons  in  the  most  friend!}  and  courteous  way. 
\t  Detmit  were  assembled  many  of  the  Indians  who  had 
fought  against  him  at  -Fallen  Timbers"  and  they  made  many  noisy 
demonstrations  of  admiration,  recognizing  his  bravery  and  other 
manlv  qualities.  . 

On  Xovember  17,  i/-j6.  he  mailed  from  Detroit  for  I  resque 
Ide  the  site  of  the  present  City  of  Erie,  then  the  last  fort  to  De  sur- 
rendered, but,  before  reaching  there,  he  was  attacked  by  his  old 
enemv,  "the  gout/"  and  died  in  the  Block  House  at  that  place,  on 
December  15th.  1796,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  wishes,  at 
the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  on  "Garrison  Hill. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  great  Generals  of  the  American  Army,  a 
aentleman  and  soldier,  who  was  always  the  military  right  arm  to 
Washington;  who  loved  his  country;  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father,  a  loving  husband,  a  good  citizen  and  a  man  without  mar  or 
reproach.  ,   ,  . 

In  1809,  his  onlv   son.  Colonel  Isaac  Wayne,  caused  hi,   re- 
mains to  be  removed  and  re-mterred  in  the  family  bunal  ground 
attached  to  St.  David's  Colonial  Episcopal  Church  near  th.,  place. 
The  Societv  of  the  Cincinnati  in  this  State,  upon  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  church-yard,  placed  an  inscription  m  winch  ,. 

was  declared: —  ,,;.t^,. 

-That  his  military  achievements  are  consecrated  in  the  histon 
-of  his  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


I 
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THE  ORIGINAL  POEM 

ThelOriginal  Poem   On   "Anthony  Wayne,"  Written  and 

Read  by  John  Russell  Hayes,  Was  as  Follows  : 

i. 

AN  ho  does  not  love  the  memory  of  Wayne? 
Our  sturdy  patriot  of  heroic  strain: 
The  simple  citizen  whose  ardor  great 
Makes  him  immortal  In  his  native  State; 
Immortal  'mid  the  patriots  who  stand 
The  liberators  of  their  struggling  land! 

High-hearted  Wayne,  he  truly  seems  more  near, 
At  this  ancestral  home  he  held  so  dear; 
Among  these  woods  and  roads  and  old  home-fields 
Some  vision  of  the  man  our  fancy  yields. 
Descended  from  the  valiant  Yorkshire  Waynes, 
The  blood  of  heroes  coursing  in  his  veins; 
Farmer,  surveyor,  neighbor  true  and  kind. 
The  gentleman  of  liberal  heart  and  hand; 
Home-loving,  friendly,  taking  honest  pride 
In  all   the  interests  of  the  countryside: 
With  a  soul  of  honor  and  a  heart  of  gold. 
Like  one  of  Plutrach's  men  of  ancient  mould. 
Such  men  are  sent  us  when  the  time  is  ripe, 
Our  sterling  Chester  county's  noblest  type. 

III. 

High   and  illustrious  was  the  part  he  bore 

In  that   great   epic  of  Colonial   war. 

Wherein  our  fathers  faced  red  walls  of  death 

That  their  dear  country  might   draw   Freedom's   breath; 

And  many  a  field  is  brighter  yet  in  fame 

Linked  with  "Mad  Anthony's"  heroic  name. 

With  high  distiction  still  his  exploits  shine 

At  Stony  Point  and  hard-fought  Brandywine; 

Ihe  memory  of  Monmouth  and  Green  Sprigs 

With  his  courageous  gallantry  still  rings; 
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And  Jamestown  Ford  and  older  Germantown 
Still  cherish  and  remember  his  renown. 
Who  does  not  love  the  memory  of  Wayne, 
Our  sturdy  patriot  of  heroic  strain? 

\ 

Trusted  and  loved  by  \\  ashington  was  he. 
Our  valorous  knight  of  antique  chivalry, 
Ever  responding  to  his  chieftain's  need 
With  helpful  counsel  and  with  splendid  deed. 
I  love  his  pictured  face  upon  the  wall 
Of  that  great  room  in  Independence  Hall; 

!A  very  kind  and  cheery  face  it  seems. 
With  genial  eyes  nut  all  unlit  by  dreams. 
The  face  of  one  to  be  a  trusted  friend. 
Utterly  staunch  and  loyal  to  the  end. 

V. 

Invincible  of  spirit,  generous,  brave, 
He  long  lias  slumbered  in  a  hero's  grave, 
'Xeath  Old  Saint  David's  venerable  trees. 
Whose  branches  sighing  in  the  summer  breeze 
Murmur  their  requiem  for  our  valorous  one — 
Old  Chester  county's  great  and  matchless  son. 

John  Russell  Hayes. 
i 
i 

Dr.  Philips: 

We  always  welcome  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  and  hearing  our  distinguished  fellow  countian  and  fel- 
low member,  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you  this 
afternoon. 

Governor  Pennypacker  then  addressed  the  Society   as 
follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Comrades: — 

When  your  bland,  smiling,  and  persuasive  chairman  sent  me 
his  invitation  to  be  here  to-day,  it  was  an  invitation  to  read  a  poem. 
It  was  received  with  the  greatest  appreciation,  for  the  reason  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  rather  a  lung  one.  there  was  some  in- 
dication that  somebody  thought  I  had  elocutionary  skill.    My  pref- 
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erence,  however,  is  rather  to  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  your  tunc  :-! 
talking  to  you  in  a  very  off-hand  and  unprepared  way. 

There  is  a  certain  fatality  which  has  ever  attended  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  men  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  accomplished  great  act-. 
David  Lloyd,  her  first  statesman,  is  utterly  forgotten.    John  Dick- 
inson, who  wrote  "the  Farmer's  letters"  and  who  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Revolution  was  fought,  has  been  set  aside  f. 
Samuel   Adams;   James    Buchanan,   the    President   of   the    United 
States   who  had  the   best  preliminary  training  and  who   was  per- 
haps more  ■  f  a  cultivated  gentleman  than  any  other  man  who  oc- 
cupied the  Presidential  office,  has  been  thrown  into  almost  oblivion. 
English  critics  said  that  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  a  poet  born  1:1 
Chester  county,  had  greater  literary  ability  than  Longfellow.  an<! 
how  many  of  your  people,  young  men  and  young  women,  are  now 
reading  '''The  Wagoner   of   the   Alleghenies,"  that  beautiful  epic 
which  depicts  the  scenes  of  your  own  county?     Bayard  Taylor,  as 
you  need  not  be  told,  met  with  hostility  even  in  his   own  hoi 
George  Gordon  Meade,  who  saved  this  nation  from  destruction. 
who  determined  the  fate  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettvsburg,  received  more  criticism  because  he  did  not  cap 
ture  Lee*s  army  than  he  did  approval  for  the  great  victory  win 
he  had  won.     Of  what  other  general  in  that  war  was  it  ever  asked 
.  that  he  should  capture  an  army?    David  Rittenhouse,  who  meas- 
ured the  distance  of  the  sun,  who  discovered  the  atmosphere  01 
Venus,  of  whom  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  "He  has  not,  indee  !. 
made  a  world,  but  he  has  brought  nearer  its  Maker  than  any  other 
man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  down  to  this  day,"  has  beer 
neglected,  has  been  overborn  by  the  reputation  of  other  scientists. 
&  This  fatality  of  which  I  have  spoken,  ami  you  will  excuse  me 
for  telling  you  what  I  think,  is  due  to  our  own  neglect.     It  is  due 
to  a  want  o'f  something  in  the  people  themselves.    Senator  Piatt,  ot 
New  York,  himself  an  expert,  said  of  Quay,  the  Pennsylvania!). 
that  he  had  greater  capacity  in  managing  of  political  events  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  America. 

Anthony  Wayne  has  had  somewhat  of  the  same  experience. 
Tohn  Andre.'  a  poet  who  was  afterward  hanged  as  a  spy.  wrote.  ^ 
Col.  Gardiner  has  told  you.  a  poem  called  "The  Cow  Chase.  ^  a 
satire.    It  was  like  those  epic  pictures  which  they  put  to-day  in  the 


newspapers.  In  it  he  called  Anthony  Wayne,  "Mad."  You  and  I 
and  all  the  rest  of  us  have  not  hesitated  since  to  use  that  adjective 
in  connection  with  Wayne.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  any  of  us 
think  or  that  anybody  thinks  that  he  was  mad.  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  was  generally  used,  but  it  has  affected  his  reputation,  it 
has  made  men  say  and  feel  that  he  was  Inching  in  that  poise,  steadi- 
ness, and  calm  intelligence  which  he  exhibited  on  every  occasion. 
It  was  lie,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  who  carried  through  the  most 
brilliant  event  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  story  was  told  that 
Wayne  said  to  Washington,  "I  would  storm  Hell,  if  you  would 
give  me  the  plan.'"  Wayne  never  said  it.  There  is  no  authority 
for  it.  It  is  contradicted  by  all  oi  the  facts.  George  Washington 
made  some  suggestion-  to  Wayne.  They  were  that  he  should  at- 
tack with  one  force.  But  he  said  to  Wayne,  "I  leave  the  responsi- 
bility with  you,"  and  Wayne  set  aside  two-thirds  of  all  the  sugges- 
tions that  Washington  had  made,  and  stormed  those  heights,  win- 
ning, as  I  have  said,  the  most  brilliant  victory  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  brilliant  event  in  all  the  war- 
fare of  America.  At  Fredericksburg,  George  Gordon  Lee  lead  his 
troops  up  St.  Mary's  Heights,  but  he  could  not  hold  them,  being- 
unsupported.  At  Gettysburg,  Pickett  lead  a  division  across  the 
plain  to  the  Bloody  Angle,  but  he  left  his  men  lying  dead  upon  it. 
and  had  to  retreat.  Anthony  Wayne  took  his  men  up  to  that 
height  over  the  swamps  and  captured  the  British  wdio  were  there 
'■•entrenched. 

This  fatality,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  has  accompanied  him 
still  later.  If  there  be  one  event  which  was  endeavored  to  be  made 
a  reflection  upon  him,  it  was  the  only  defeat  of  his  career — the  bat- 
tle of  Paoli.  And  we  good  people,  his  friends  and  his  neighbors, 
who  cherish  and  want  to  add  to  his  reputation,  insist  upon 
emphasizing  that  as  a  defeat.  You  heard  Col.  Gardiner  say  that 
was  no  massacre.  He  is  right.  Down  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
Wavne  insisted  that  that  was  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  fought  for 
his  country  and  done  his  best.  Had  you  courage,  you  would  point 
out  that  that  defeat  was  due  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  did  that  thing  which  Napoleon  always  en- 
deavored to  force  by  tactics  his  enemy  to  do,  that  is,  he  divided  his 
forces.    The  Commander  in  Chief  divided  his  army  and  sent  one 
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part  of  it  around  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  they  fell  on  otic 
wing.  Wayne  lost  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  he  lost  some 
guns,  but  he  saved  his  force. 

Now  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  you  people, 
our  own  people,  have  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  have 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  put  permanently  into  the  shape  of  a  law 
that  that  battle  at  Paoli  was  what  Wayne  said  it  never  was — a  mas- 
sacre; and  I  say  to  you  that  you  were  fortunate  in  having  a  Gov- 
ernor at  Harrisburg  who  knew  the  facts,  and  prevented  it  from  be- 
coming a  law. 

Wayne  differed  in  many  ways  from  eve-y  one  of  those  Gen- 
erals to  whom  Col.  Gardiner  called  your  attention.  He  fought 
farther  north  and  he  fought  farther  south  than  any  one  of  them. 
He  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Canada,  and  he  drove  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  Georgia.  Stony  Point  you  have  heard  about.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  said  on  that  subject. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  his  career  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  man.  Down  at  Yorktown  he  was  sent  off  to  the 
James  River.  Having  done  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  there,  be 
returned,  and.  as  he  rode  into  camp,  the  sentinel  on  guard  shot  him. 
It  was  a  very  serious  wound.  He  did  not  blame  the  sentinel,  but 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  the  "damned  commissary  plays 
false,  he  did  not  put  enough  powder  into  that  cartridge  or  that  ball 
would  have  gone  through,  and  he  held  him  up  for  condemnation. 
You  know  what  he  did  at  Germantown ;  you  have  just  been  told. 
but  after  the  battle  was  over  he  wrote  home  to  his  wife.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  that  letter  because  it  was  written  from  the  camp 
at  my  house.  He  told  her  all  about  the  military  accomplishments; 
it  is  a  very  long  letter— three  folio  pages.  At  the  end  he  says.  -Oh. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  was  hit  on  my  right  leg  and  on  my  left  side. 
and  I  got  a  scratch  on  my  hand,  and  my  horse  was  killed,  but  it 
was  a  glorious  day." 

After  the  war  was  over,  two  generals  were  tried  against  the 
Tndian-,  and  they  failed,  and  then  Washington  did  what  he  had 
never  done  before:  he  made  anthony  Wayne  a  Major  General,  and 
then  put  him  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
Wayne  organized  an  army  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  they 
marched  out  in  the  wilds  against  the  Indians.     It  was  a  campaign 
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like  that  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  It  was  fought  like  that  of  Braddock 
against  Ft.  Duquesne,  and  fought  for  two  years  and  a  half.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  they  led  him  into  an  ambush,  but  he 
beat  them  completely.  The  British  had  been  supporting  the  In- 
dian tribes,  supplying  them  with  weapons,  knives,  rifles,  powder, 
etc.,  that  they  might  massacre  the  people  of  the  border.  Those 
were  not  Germans;  they  were  English.  What  did  Anthony  Wayne 
do?  There  was  a  British  fort  near  by,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
fort  wanted  to  know  of  him  by  what  authority  he  fought  the  In- 
dians under  the  walls  of  that  fort.  Wayne  told  him  that,  if  he  un- 
dertook to  interfere  with  him  he  would  treat  him  and  his  fort  in  the 
same  way.  After  he  won  all  of  that  country  in  the  west  out  of 
which  the  great  States  have  been  made,  he  finished  his  career. 

In  conclusion,  his  reputation  is  safe.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
people  who  come  every  year  to  Valley  Forge  see  on  the  outer  line 
a  bronze  statue  of  this  magnificent  soldier.  There  is  no  "mad"  in 
it.  He  sits  there  in  the  place  of  danger,  seriously  thinking  about 
the  enemy  off  in  the  front,  a  man  upon  whom  the  fate  of  a  nation 
might  depend.  Down  in  Philadelphia  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  the  manuscript 
correspondence  of  Wayne.  He  is  better  preserved  for  the  future, 
than  any  other  general  of  that  war,  unless  it  be  Washington.  The 
rescue  of  his  papers,  some  from  the  North,  some  from  the  South, 
others  from  about  us  here,  sounds  like  a  romance.  There  they  are, 
in  twelve  volumes,  for  the  future  to  examine. 

As  President  of  that  Society,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here 
to-day,  to  express  a  little  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  by  your  Society,  and  to  say  with  what  gratification  they 
see  that  bronze  tablet  put  up  upon  the  house  in  which  this  great 
soldier  was  born. 

Dr.  Philips: 

I  do  not  need  to  suggest  to  this  company  the  appreciation  which 
all  have  felt,  and  most  of  us.  I  am  sure,  have  expressed  to  each 
other  that  we  feel  it  a  gracious  act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  turn  aside  from  his  extremely  busy  life  at  this  critical 
time,  to  give  attention  to  this  gathering  here,  today,  and  I  know 


that  yon  will  all  agree  with  me  that  he  could  not  have  been  more 
fittingly  represented  here  at  the  meeting  in  honor  of  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  than  in  sending  10  rep-resent 
him  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  virtually  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Major  General  W.  W.  Wother- 
spoon.  I  have  great  honor  in  introducing  General  Wotherspoon 
to  this  company  this  afternoon. 

Genera!  Wotherspoon  : 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  function  at  this  meeting  is  to  convey  the  good  wishes  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  regret  his  inability  to 
present  on  this  occasion.     He  asked  me  to  represent  him,  and  han  '.- 
ed  me  this  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Philips,  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion.     The  letter  reads : 

"The  White  House,  Washington,  September  16,  1916. 
'■-My  Dear  Mr.  Philips.— 

"I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  be  present  and  join  with  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society  in  paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  Genera; 
Anthony  Wayne.  I  am,  happily,  prevented  by  imperative  duties,  but  wis'.;  : 
send  at  least  a  message  conveying  my  sincerest  express;. mis  of  admir  .; 
for  the  great  General  whose  memory  you  honor,  and  my  sincere  hope  :.;;: 
the  celebration  will  in  every  way  be  a  complete  success.  Cordially  and  sin- 
cerely yours, 

"Woodrow  Wilson. 
"Mr.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

"West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.*' 

The  ceremonies  of  to-day  are  necessarily  devoted  to  the  mem- 
ory and  deeds  of  the  distinguished  soldier.  General  Anthon;. 
Wayne.  It  is  to  commemorate  this  record  that  we  are  assembled. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  addresses  incident  to  ciie 
occasion  there  should  be  some  repetition  by  the  different  speakers. 
We  seek  to  leave  a  clear  impression,  not  only  of  the  facts  of  tlr.s 
great  soldier's  life,  but  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  his  career,  an 
impression  which  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that  these  events 
are  viewed  from  different  standpoints.  My  point  of  view  must 
necessarily  be  that  of  a  soldier,  referring  to  the  deeds  of  another 
soldier. 


General  Wayne's  life  was  practically  devoted  to  military  ai- 
fairs.  It  was  in  these  affairs  that  he  reached  that  great  prominer.ce 
which  made  him  the  distinguished  man  he  was.  He  embodied  in 
hi,  career  that  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his  cause 
which  characterized  the  efforts  of  our  ancestors  in  bringing  ab.  at 
the  establishment  of  this  great  Commonwealth  in  which  we  enjoy 
the  singular  immunity  from  interruption  and  the  liberty  and  rights 
for  which  he,  with  many  others,  fought  and  shed  their  blood.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  career  of  General  Wayne  should  be  to  us  an  in- 
spiration to  devotion  to   duty  and  to  the  highest  interests  01  our 

|  country.  , 

Born  in  174;.  he  grew  to  young  manhood  on  his  tather  s  plan- 
tation at  Wavnesboro.  His  education  was  somewhat  desultory; 
he  derived  these  benefits  from  an  uncle  living  in  the  country,  ana 
spent  two  vears  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Academy  out  of  which  t 
-neat  University  of  Pennsylvania  arose.  He  studied  surveying, 
with  a  view  to  making  this  the  occupation  and  pursuit  ot  his  ii:e. 
When  20  vears  of  age,  he  participated  in  an  effort  to  found  a  colony 
in  Canada;  this  enterprise,  however,  failed.  He  took  an  active 
part  as  a  dele-ate  in  several  of  the  conventions  winch  took  tne  pre- 
liminary steps  which  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  177,.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committe  of  Safety,  and  sat  tor  three  years 
in  the  \ssembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  o 
the  United  States.  The  public  services  rendered  in  these  respect, 
important  as  thev  may  have  been,  were,  however,  only  incidenta. 
and  subsidiary  in  determining  the  value  of  the  labors  ot  Ins  hie. 

With  the  first  breath  of  the  coming  war  blowing  trom  ..:, 
northward  in  1775,  the  instincts  of  the  soldier  plunged.hun  into  tne 
field,  and  he  organized  a   regiment  of   "minute   men     in   Lne^ei 

""in  January,  177".  "c  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  which  was  sent  to  participate  m  the  ot  ^ra- 
tions of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  against  Quebec.  At  the  ta^ie 
of  Three  Rivers, .General  Wayne  received  his  first  baptism  o.  re, 
and  the  first  of  many  wounds. 

\lreadv  he  was  beginning  to  make  ins  mar.,  as  a  bnmai  .  ~   .- 
dier.     On  the  iSth  of  November,  General  Schuyler  gave  him 
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I  command  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  at  that  time,  since  the  British  ha  1 
1  in  view  the  separation  of  the  country  by  an  advance  from  Canada, 
|  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  military  posts.  This  placed  him 
i  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  2,500  men.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says: 
[   "It  was  my  business  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  enemy's  armies 

I    and to  keep  at  bay  their  whole  Canadian  force.'" 

In  1777  he  received  his  commission  as  a  brigadier  general,  and 
!   was  assigned  to  a  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  serving  in  the 
I   army  under   General   Washington,   composed   of  eight   regiment?. 
J   General  Wayne  with  his  Division,  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  was 
j   on  the  left  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  where  Chads' 
I    Ford  offered  a  means  of  crossing  the  creek.     Throughout  the  en- 
;   tire  day  he  maintained  his  position,  but  the  right  wing  under  Sulli- 
!   van  and  Greene  had  been  turned  and  crushed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
I    day,   finding   that  he   was    becoming    enmeshed   between    Genera! 
Howe  on  the  front  and  General  Cormvallis  in  the  rear,  he  retired 
in  good  order.     Undoubtedly,  the  steadfastness  of  the  troops  un- 
der General   Wayne's  command  on  the  left  saved  the  right  wing 
from  destruction. 

General  Washington,  then  at  Reading  Furnace,  on  the  French 
j  creek,  in  Chester  county,  expecting  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  river. 
j  determined  to  detach  a  part  of  his  forces  to  haress  the  rear  of  the 
I  enemy  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  should  defend  the  fords. 
j  Such  a  plan  necessarily  involved  the  separation  of  the  army  with  a 
\  river  between,  the  close  proximity  of  the  harrassing  force  to  the 
j  enemy,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  upon  this  force  by  overwhehu- 
i   ing  numbers. 

General  Washington  selected  Wayne  for  this  dangerous  ser- 
■  vice,  giving  him  1200  to  1500  men.  General  Wayne  took  up  a  po- 
j  sition  on  the  high  ground  near  Paoli.  within  four  miles  of  the 
j  enemy.  Here  he  was  surprised  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a  superior 
!  force  under  General  Grey  and  defeated.  He,  however,  held  the 
ground  for  an  hour  and  saved  his  artillery,  but  unfortunately  lost 
150  men  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Germantown,  Wayne's  Division  encountered  and  attacked 
the  right  wing  of  the  British  to  the  east  of  the  town  and  put  the 
enemy  to  rout.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  after  the  check  at 
the  Chew  House  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  fog.  he  was  in 
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the  rear  and  with  cannon  and  musketry  brought  to  an  end  General 
Howe's  attempted  pursuit. 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  from  Pennypacker's  Mills  a  long  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  as  remarkable  as  it  was  characteristic  of  him.  After 
giving  in  detail  the  military  movements  of  the  battle,  which  seem 
to  have  absorbed  his  thought,  there  was,  nevertheless,  recorded  a 
series  of  incidents  of  minor  importance,  no  doubt,  to  him,  but  not 
to  her,  which  he  had  overlooked.  These  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him  as  he  closed  the  letter,  and  he  says:  "I  had  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that  my  roan  horse  was  killed  under  me  within  a  few  yards  of 

the  enemy's  front and  my  left  foot  a  little  bruised  by  one  of 

their  cannon  shot.    I  had  a  slight  touch  on  my  left  hand It 

was  a  glorious  day." 

The  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was,  as  you  know,  follow- 
ed by  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  disastrous  to  the  American  arms. 
His  participation  in  this  battle,  however,  added  to  the  lustre  of 
Wayne's  renown.  In  his  dispatches,  General  Washington  states: 
"I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Brigadier  General  Wayne,  whose 
conduct  and  bravery  through  the  whole  action  deserves  particular 
commendation." 

Then  came  the  storming  and  capture  of  Stony  Point,  prob- 
ably the  most  spectacular  performance  of  his  spectacular  career. 

Stony  Point,  a  rugged  promontory  covered  with  rock  and 
wood,  extending  into  the  Hudson  River  for  half  a  mile  from  the 
western  shore,  rising  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  stood  '"like  a  solitary 
sentinel,  ever  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  gateway  of  the 
Highlands."  Bending  around  its  western  base,  and  separating  it 
from  the  mainland,  a  marsh,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  crept 
from  an  entrance  to  the  river  to  the  north  to  an  outlet  to  the  river 
to  the  south.  It  was  an  island  fortress,  likened  often  in  its  strength 
and  conformation  to  Gibraltar.  It  apparently  presented  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  any  attacking  force,  and  with  quiet  and 
sardonic  frown  to  threaten  destruction.  Upon  the  summit  of  the 
Point  the  British  had  erected  a  series  of  redoubts,  and  had  placed 
7  or  8  disconnected  batteries,  while  immediately  below  them  an  en- 
tanglement or  abattis  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  crest. 
Within  the  works  were  four  companies  of  British  infantry,  a  com- 
pany  of  American  Tories,  and   a   detachment   of   Royal  Artillery 


On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  there  was  another  line  of  abattis, 
supported  by  three  redoubts,  on  which  were  brass  cannon,  defended 
by  two  companies  of  infantry  and  two   companies  of  Grenadiers. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  morasss  were  the  pickets,  and  the 
British  war  vessels  rode  in  the   river  in  positions  to  sweep  with 
their  guns  the  low  ground  of  the  approaches.     Four  brass  and  four 
iron  cannon,  one  howitzer  and  five  mortars,  well-supplied  with  am- 
munition, were  at  the  service  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
over  600  of  the  best  disciplined  and  most  trustworthy  troops  of  the 
British  arm\-,'  commanded  by  a   capable  and  gallant  officer.     At 
half  after  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  July  15th,  1779,  1350  men 
with  bayonets   fixed  were   waiting  with  Anthony   Wayne    on  the 
further  side  of  the  marsh  to  storm  this  formidable  fortification.     It 
was  a  most  difficult  undertaking,  and  the  entire  responsibility  for 
the  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  out. 
rested  upon  Wayne.     General  Washington  wrote  him:     "So  soon 
as  you  have  fixed  your  plan  and  the  time  of  execution  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  give  me  notice,"  to  which  Wayne  replied:    ''I  shall 
do  myself  the  honor  to  enclose  you  the  plan  and  disposition  to- 
morrow."   Wayne  determined  upon  an  assault  by  two  columns,  one 
on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  each  to  consist  of  150  men  with 
arms   unloaded,  depending  solely  upon  their  bayonets,  each   pre- 
ceded at  a  distance  of  60  feet  by  a  "forlorn  hope*'  consisting  of  an 
officer  and  20  men,  while  a  force  in  the  centre  was  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  a  lire  of  musketry,  but  to  make  only  a  simulated  attack. 
Never  in  the  whole  history  of  warfare  has  there  occurred  a  situa- 
tion   which    gives    more     forcibly     the     impression     of     absolute 
solemnity — the  silence — the  stern  resolution  of  the  musket  grip — 
the  deep  morass  in  front,  with  its  hidden  uncertainties — the  dan- 
gers— the  hopes  that  lay  beyond  on  the  threatening  mount,  and  the 
deep  darkness  of  the  midnight.     Wayne  made  his  preparations  for 
death.     At  11  o'clock  he  sent  certain  roughly  drawn  papers  to  his 
dearest  friend.    "This  will  not  meet  your  eye  until  the  writer  is  no 

more I  know  that  friendship  will  induce  you  to  attend  to  the 

education  of  my  little  son  and  daughter.     I  fear  that  their  mother 

will  not  survive  this  stroke.     Do  go  to  her I  am  called  to  sup. 

but  where  to  breakfast,  either  within  the  enemy's  lines  in  triumph. 
or  in  the  other  world,"  were  some  of  the  utterances  wrung  from  a 
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burdened  soul.  On  the  way  up  the  hill,  just  beyond  the  first 
abattis,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  cut  a  gash  two  inches  in 
length  across  his  face  and  head  and  felled  him  senseless  to  the 
ground,  but  recovering  he  pushed  on  and  at  two  o'clock  the  fort 
was  his. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  passed  resolutions  thanking  Wayne,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line,  for  "the  honor  they  have  reflected  on  the  State  to 
which  the}"  belong,"  and  Congress,  praising  his  "brave .  prudent 
and  soldier-like  conduct."  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  presented  to 
him." 

As  you  know,  the  operations  of  the  war  then  drifted  to  the 
southward  and  Wayne  gained  fre?k  laurels  in  the  campaign  against 
General  Cormvallis.  He  then  served  with  Greene  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  gaining  new  distinction  and  adding  to  his  credit  un- 
til the  close  oi  hostilities. 

The  ensuing  ten  years  were  spent  by  General  Wayne  in  civil 
pursuits  in  private  life,  endeavoring  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  malarial  fever  contracted  in  Georgia,  at  one  time  believed  to  be 
fatal,  and  struggling  with  those  financial  difficulties  which  beset 
men  who  devote  their  energies  to  the  public  service  instead  of  to 
the  betterment  of  their  own  fortunes.  Throughout  this  period  the 
embers  of  war  were  still  smouldering,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  second  contest  in  1812  that  Americans  could  feel  secure  in  their 
independence.  The  country  west  of  the  Ohio  was  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes  ever  ready  to  bring  devastation,  destruction,  and 
desolation  to  the  homes  of  the  border  settlers,  and  ever  incited  and 
aided  by  the  British  who  held  a  number  of  posts  along  the  lakes. 
General  Washington,  who  had  become  President,  selected  to  com- 
mand the  forces  sent  to  overawe  them,  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  in 
succession,  and  each  was  in  turn  defeated,  the  latter  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  horror  and  dismay.  He  then  turned  to  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  gave  him  at  last  the  commission  of  a  major 
general,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  I  nited 
States.  General  Wayne  had  now  reached  the  highest  rank  in  our 
army.  In  modest  and  serious  words  he  accepted  the  responsibility, 
stating:  "I  clearly  foresee  that  it  is  a  command  which  must  in- 
evitably be  attended  with  the  most  anxious  care,  fatigue  and  dif- 
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jficulty,  and  from  which  more  may  be  expected  than  will  be  in  m\ 
'power  to  perform,  yet  I  should  be  wanting  both  in  point  oi 
[duty  and. gratitude  to  the  President  were  I  to  decline  an  appoint- 
Iment,  however  arduous,  to  which  he  thought  proper  to  nominate 
line. 

1  The  underlying  motive  of  the  war  was  the  determination  of 

[the  Indians  to  make  the  Ohio  River  the  boundary  between  them- 

i selves  and  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  after  the  concession 

[by  Virginia  of  her  western  claims  the  Ohio  Company,   under  the 

leadership  of  Rufus  Putnam,  had  established  a  settlement  in  what 

is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.     Within  seven  years   1500  people  had 

been  massacred.    "Another  defeat,"  said  the  Secretary  of  War  with 

auspicious  suggestion,  "would  be  ruinous  to  the  reputation  of  the 

Government." 

In  its  origin,  in  its  conduct,  in  its  results,  and  even  in  its  de- 
tails,  the   expedition   was   almost    a    repetition    of    the    march    of 
Caesar  into  Gaul.     The  fierce  savages  of  a  vast  and  unknown  ter- 
ritory were  about  to  be  subjected,  and  an  empire  of  civilization  to 
be  erected  upon  the  lands  over  which  they  held  sway.     Wayne  or- 
ganized his  army  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  some  such  forecast 
j  must  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  for  it  was 
J  intended,  should  be  composed  of  over  4,000  men,  but  there  were 
1  actually  under  arms  2,631.    The  war  lasted  for  over  two  years,  and 
I  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  wilderness  in  which 
!  it  was  conducted  when  we  learn   that  Wayne   was  without   com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Philadelphia  from  De- 
cember until  April.     The  British,  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  had  established  certain  posts  within  the  country, 
and  Wayne  was  .given  authority,  if  he  found  it  necessary,  to  dis- 
lodge them.    To  his  wisdom  and  discretion,  therefore,  was  entrust- 
ted  the  grave  question  of  renewing  the  war  with  England. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1792,  he  moved  his  army  27  miles 
down  the  Ohio  and  there  camped  for  the  winter.  In  May  of  the 
I  next  year  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  Wayne  had 
j  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should  never  have  a  permanent 
I  peace  until  the  Indians  were  taught  to  respect  the  power  of  the 
!  United  States  and  until  the  British  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
posts  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes. 
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In   Philadelphia,  the    Government   was   timid   about  entering 
upon  the  war,  and  previous  defeats  had  made  it  fearful  of  the  out- 
come.    Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  wrote  that  the  sentiments  of 
die  people   "are   adverse  in  the   extreme  to  an  Indian  war."  and 
again  "it  is  still  more  necessary  than  heretofore  that  no  offensive 
operations  should  be  undertaken  against  the  Indians"  and  finally 
that  a  "defeat  at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stances would  be  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interests 
of  the  country."     The  grave  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  Gen- 
eral at  this  time  may  be  inferred  from  these  expressions.     While 
the  Indians  were  perfecting  their  combinations  and   holding  their 
pow-wows  with  Simon   Girty  and   an   aide   of  the   British  Colonel 
Simcoe,  who  promised  them  protection,  as  well  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  the  Government  sent  a  commission  to  Fort 
Erie  to  negotiate  for  peace.    The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  af- 
ter gaining  what  time  was  needed  the  Indians  refused  to  treat  at  all 
and  it  fell  upon  Wayne  to  see  that  the  commissioners  reached  home 
with  their  scalps  on  their  heads,  for  which  they  formally  gave  him 
thanks.      To  make  a  general   war  was   the   conclusion   of  the   In- 
dians.    Wayne  then  wrote  to  Knox:     "Knowing  the  critical  sit  na- 
tion of  our  infant  nation  and  feeling  for  the  honor  and  reputation 
of  the  goverment  which  I  shall  support  with  my  latest  breath,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  not  commit  the  legion  unnecessarily." 
By  the  15th  of  October  he  had  marched  to  a  point  on  a  branch 
of  the  Miami  River  80  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  fortified  camp  called  Greeneville.     Here  he  remained  for 
the  winter.     The  march  was  so  rapid  and  the  order  maintained  so 
perfect  that  the  Indian  Scouts  were  baffled.     From  there  he  sent  a 
corps  with  guides  and  scouts  six  miles  farther  along  the  trail  of 
Harmar  to  secure   intelligence  and  scalps.     He  likewise  detached 
a  force  to  go  to  the  field  where  St.  Clair  had  been  defeatd  to  bury 
the  bones  of  the  dead  and  erect  a  fort  called  Fort  Recovery. 

On  the  13th  of  June  about  1700  of  the  enemy  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  capture  an  escort  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery  and 
to  carry  the  fort  by  storm,  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  and  making  re- 
peated* efforts  for  two  days,  but  were  finally  repulsed.  Twenty- 
one  soldiers  were  killed  and  29  wounded,  and  no  doubt  both  sides 
were  animated  by  the  memories  of  the  misfortunes  of  St.  Clair  at 


the  same  place.  A  few  days  later,  after  receiving  some  re-enforce 
ments  of  mounted  men  from  Kentucky,  General  Wayne  marche  ! 
70  miles  into  the  heart  oi  the  Indian  Country,  built  Fort  Defiant 
at  the  junction  of  the  Le  Glaize  and  Miami  Rivers,  and  then  v  ith 
in  sight  of  a  Bratish  fort  on  the  Miami  made  his  preparations  f  r 
the  battle  which  was  inevitable.  He  had  marched  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  country  of  an  enemy,  both  watchful  ai 
vindictive;  had  cut  a  road  through  the  woods  the  entire  way.  upon 
a  route  longer,  more  remote,  and  more  surrounded  with  dangers 
than  that  oi  Braddock:  had  overcome  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  securing  supplies:  had  built  three  forts,  and  now  had 
reached  a  position  where  the  issue  must  be  decided  by  arms.  On 
the  morning  of  August  20th,  lygx.  the  Army  advanced  five  miles. 
with  the  River  Miami  on  the  right,  a  brigade  of  mounted  volun- 
teers on  their  left,  a  light  brigade  on  their  rear,  and  a  selected  bat- 
talion oi  horsemen  in  the  lead.  They  came  to  a  place  where  a  tor- 
nado had  .-wept  through  the  fort  st  and  thrown  down  the  tree-, 
since  called  the  Fallen  Timbers,  and  where  the  twisted  trunks  and 
limbs  lay  in  such  profusion  as  to  impede  the  movements  of  the 
cavalry.  Here  the  Indians,  2,000  in  number,  encouraged  bv  the 
proximity  of  the  British  fort,  determined  to  make  a  stand.  Hidden 
in  the  woods  and  the  high  gra-s.  they  opened  fire  upon  the  mount- 
ed men  in  the  front  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  the 
main  army.  The  enemy  were  formed  in  three  lines  in  supporting 
distance  of  each  other,  extending  for  about  two  miles  at  right 
angles  to  the  river  .and  were  protected  and  covered  by  the  woods. 
Wayne  formed  his  force  in  two  lines.  He  soon  perceived  from  the 
firing  and  its  direction  that  they  were  strong  in  numbers  on  his 
front,  and  were  endeavoring  to  turn  his  left  Rank.  He  met  this 
situation  by  ordering  up  the  rear  line  to  support  the  first,  bv  send- 
ing a  force  by  a  circuitous  route  to  turn  the  right  of  the  enemy,  by 
sending  another  force  at  the  same  time  along  the  river  to  turn 
their  left,  and  by  a  direct  charge  with  trailed  arms  in  the  front  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the"  bayonet,  his  favorite 
weapon.  The  Indians  could  not  resist  the  onset,  broke  in  con- 
fusion, and  were  driven  two  miles  in  the  course  of  an  hour  through 
the  woods  with  great  loss. 
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American  annals  disclose  no  such  other  victory  over  the  sav- 
age tribes.  For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  there  were  peace  and 
'  safety, along  the  border.  It  secured  for  civilization  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  It  made  possible 
f  the  development  of  such  States  as  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  When 
the  information  reached  London  the  British  Government,  recog- 
nizing that  the  cause  of  the  Indians  was  hopeless,  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  the  posts  at  Detroit.  Oswego  and  Niagara.  Twenty 
years  later  there  was  written  in  praise  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake 
Erie  that  it  was  only  second  in  importance  to  the  West  to  that  of 
Wayne  at  the  Fallen  Timbers. 

Two  weeks  later  Wayne  was  crushed  to  earth  by  a  falling  tree, 
so  much  bruised  as  to  cause  great  pain  and  hemorrhages,  and  only 
the    fortunate   location    of  a    stump,   on   which    the    tree   partially 

['        lodged,  saved  his  life. 

His  last  battle  had  been  fought.  His  work  was  done.  "Both 
bodv  and  mind  arc  fatigued  by  the  contest."  were  his  pathetic 
words.  Soon  afterward  the  President  sent  him  as  commissioner  to 
Detroit,  and  on  his  return  he  died  at  Presque  Isle,  now  Frie,  De- 

|         cember  15th,  1796. 

His  was  a  bold  spirit.  His  six  wounds  indicate  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  expose  his  person  when  need  aro>e,  but  he  posses>ed 
beside  that  moral  courage  which  enabled  him  to  move  with  steady 
step  when  confronted  with  difficult  and  complicated  propositions 
where  weak  men  waver.  Neither  the  fortifications  at  Stony  Point 
nor  the  unknown  wilds  of  Ohio  made  him  uncertain  nor  dampened 
his  indomitable  courage. 

More  than  any  other  general  he  gave  the  American  cause  in- 
spiration. He  proved  that  an  English  force  could  be  assailed  and 
compelled  to  surrender  in  a  stronghold  regarded  as  impregnable, 
and  his  conduct  affected  for  good  the  whole  army.  The  most  diffi- 
dent were  given  courage  by  the  example  of  Wayne.  No  other 
general  of  the  Revolution  had  so  varied  an  experience.  Green 
came  the  nearest  to  him  in  this  respect,  but  he  neither  fought  so 
far  north  nor  so  far  south.  He  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  add- 
ed to  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
The  most  dangerous  event  that  can  happen  to  a  successful  general 
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is  to  be  required  to  command  under  different  conditions  in  a 

iwar.     History  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  reputations  lost  und   - 
such  circumstances.     Wayne  was   subjected  to  this   supreme  tes: 
and  still  he  triumphed,     lie  is  the  only  general  of  the  Revol   I 
ary  War  in  whose  achievements  the  great  West.,  rapidly  becomii 
the  source  of  power  in  our  government,  can  claim  to  have  particii 
tion.    As  time  has  roiled  along  most  of  the  generals  of  the  Re\ 
lution  have  become  as  vague  as  shadows,  but  Wayne  remain-  in 
stinct  with  life  and  the  heart  yet  warms  at  the  recital  of  his  deeds. 
Xo  Commonwealth  in  America  but  has  a  county  or  town  bear'::!, 
his  name. 

By  no  chance  does  it  happen  that  his  statue  is  set  upon  ti 
centre  of  the  outer  line  at  Valley  Forge.     It  is  where  he  st 
the  cold  and  the  drear  of  thai  gloomy  and  memorable  winter,  a-,  i 
the  place  he  held  on  so  many  a  field  of  battle.    The  hallowed  cam] 
ground,  where  was  best  shown  that  spirit  of  endurance  and  persis- 
tence which  created  a  nation,  shah  red.  through  the  coming  ages. 
to  the  future  generations  of  men.  the  story  oi  the  bold  soldier  an  . 
the  consummate  commander  whose  place  seemed  ever  to  be  where 
the  danger  was  the  most  threatening,  and  prudence  and  skill  were 
the  most  essential. 

|     Dr.  Philips: 

The  President's  letter  will  be  cherished  by  the  Society  among 
its  most  valued  possessions. 

The  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  be  with  us  to- 
day because  of  his  absence  from  the  State,  but  he  has  asked  Col. 
Fred  Taylor  Pusey.  the  Adjutant  General.  Start  of  the  Governor, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  oi  the  National  Gimrd  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  represent  him  on  this  occasion.  I  have  pleasure  in  introdu 
to  you  Coi.  Pusey. 

Col.  Pusey : 

Mr.  Philips.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — "I  too,  have  been  asked 
to  read  a  letter  from  our  Governor,  expressing  his  regrets  at  his 
inability  to  be  here  on  this  occasion. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 

HARRISBURG 

August  19,  I9I4- 

Dr.  G.  M.  Philips, 

West  Chester,  Pa.  0 

Dear  Doctor  Philips: — 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cordial  invitation  ot  the 
14th  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  on  the 
26th  proximo. 

To  be  present  on  so  really  an  important  occasion  as  this  promises  to  De 
would  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  the  invi- 
tation. However,  owing  to  the  'net  that  1  shall  be  out  01  the  State  at  ttiat 
time.  I  must  reluctantly  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you. 

Col    F    T    Pusey,  Adjutant  Genera!,  Staff  of  the   Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has  been  designated  to  represent  me  at   this  meeting  111 
honor  of  Genera!  Anthony  Wayne  and  his  distinguished  services. 
Again  thanking  you   for  the  invitation.  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)      John  K.  Tener. 

After  reading  the  letter,  Col.  Pusey  spoke  as  follows: 
Air.  Philips,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— While  I  have  not  been 
placed  upon  the  program  of  speakers,  Air.  Philips  said  that  I 
might  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words,  if  I  choose,  so  to 
do^  I  feel  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  home  of  my  friend,  \\  illiam 
Wayne,  without  at  least  expressing  publicly  before  him  my  great 
pleasure  in  being  here. 

During  three  sessions  of  the  Legislature  I  had  the  pleasure  01 
serving  with  him  at  Harrisburg.  representing  an  adjoining  county, 
and  while  there  he  was  my  chum,  my  companion.  V\  e  worked  and 
labored  together  on  matters  concerning  the  legislation  ot  the  State, 
with  our  memorable  Governor  Pennypacker  always  to  guide  us 
and  counsel  us.  My  httle  boy,  at  that  time,  was  just  learning  to 
lisp  his  nravers.  and  I  remember  his  mother  used  to  say,  when  I 
would  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  week,  that  when  he  said  his  pray- 
ers at  night,  he  used  to  say,  "God  bless  mamma.  God  bless  papa, 
ami  keep  him  safe  while  he  is  in  Harrisburg.  Had  he  known,  as 
he  is  nearly  old  enough  to  know  now.  that  I  had  Billy  Wayne  a. 
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i       my   companion  and   Governor    Pennypacker  as   my    mentor,    he 
might  have  omitted  that  portion  of  his  petition. 

My  father  was  a  Chester  countian,  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  name  me  after  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  Chester  county, 
who  was  his  comrade  and  chum,  the  Captain  oi  iiis  Company,  and 
Colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  whose  glorious  deeds  are  marked  by 
a  little  headstone  on  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  where  Col.  Fred 
Taylor  fell.  And  yet.  though  I  come  before  you  it  seems  in  the 
panoply  of  war,  with  these  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  service,  1  am  not  that  kind  of  a  soidier.  As  our  great 
President  Roosevelt  said:  '*A  good  soidier  is  one  who  is  willing 
but  not  anxious  to  fight."  I  hope  that  I  might  prove  to  be  that 
kind  of  a  soldier.  Great  events  are  going  on  across  the  seas;  men 
are  being  massacred  right  and  left  by  the  thousands  and  militarism, 
is  controlling  all  the  great  events  of  the  day.  They  are  making 
history,  such  as  was  made  by  such  men  as  General  Wayne. 

I  cannot  take  time,  and  I  am  not  permitted  on  this  occasion  to 
go  into  an  address  such  as  has  been  delivered  by  the  orators  of  the 
day,  but  I  want  to  leave  with  you  just  one  thought.  While  but  few 
men  fought  like  true  soldiers,  men  who  were  willing,  not  anxious  to 
fight,  and  the  battles  which  they  fought  meant  more  for  civilization, 
and  have  done  more  for  the  history  of  the  world  than  all  the  great 

victories  which  are  now  being  won  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
i 

I 

'    Dr.  Philips: 

Among  the  many  letters  that  we  have  received.  I  want  to  read 
you  one  brief  letter  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  It  is  from  the 
office  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

Office  of 
THE  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  NAVY 

Washington 

September    14,    1914. 
Mr.  George  M.  Philips. 

Chester  County  Historical  Society. 
West  Chester,   Pa. 
Dear   Mr.   Philips:— 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  state  of  my  health  prevents  acceptance 
of  your  kind  invitation  of  uth  instant,  to  he  present  and  participate  in  the 


r 
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exercises    commemorating   the   distinguished   services   of    General   Anthony 
Wayne,  on  September  26. 

Thanking  you  very  much,  I  remain 

Very  trulj  yours. 

(Signed)        George  Dewey. 

Dr.  Philips: 

Now  in  bringing  these  exercises  to  a  close,  I  want  to  make,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  one  announcement.  That  is,  that  the 
Bi-Centennial  of  the  Londongrove  Friends'  Meeting,  the  200th  An- 
niversary, will  be  held  on  next  Saturday,  and  you  are  all  invited  to 
attend  it. 

Before  we  have  our  closing  song  I  want  to  extend  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  its  efficient  committee  headed  by  Prof.  Smith 
Burnham  as  its  chairman,  which  has  prepared  the  program  and 
made  the  arrangements  for  this  occasion;  also,  especially  to  the 
local  committee.,  headed  by  Rev.  Alden  \Y.  Ouimby,  which  has  so 
efficiently  managed  the  local  arrangements;  to  the  committee  on 
the  marker,  headed  by  its  efficient  chairman,  Charles  R.  Hoopes, 
and  to  the  committee  on  invitations  and  programs,  headed  by  its 
efficient  chairman.  Miss  Mary  I.  Stiile.  1  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tendance this  afternoon.  We  will  now  close  the  exercises  by  sing- 
ing •"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  led  by  the  children.    • 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE  STAR-GAZERS  STONE 

Address  by  J.  Carrol!   Hayes,  July  14,  1908,   Near 
Embreeville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Although  its  name  might  perhaps  suggest  otherwise,  this 
stone  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Astrologers  of  old,  nor  with  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  nor  does  it  have  any  connection  with  the 
Philosophers'  Stone;  yet  it  is  a  historic  stone,  nevertheless,  and  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  local  interest.  It  was  planted  in  1764  by  the 
English  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon,  in  the  process  of  establishing  the  boundary  between 
the  then  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  line  which 
has  since  become  famous  as  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 

The  stone  is  also  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  site  of  im- 
portant astronomical  and  other  observations  by  these  same  learned 
i  scientists,  including  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  determination  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
J  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stone  as  long  as  two  and  one- 
half  months,  and  returned  to  it  again  several  times  later.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  from  these  long-continued  gazings  at  the  stars  that  the 
stone  received  its  popular  name,  the  Star-Gazers'  Stone. 

The  stone  is  of  pure  flint,  and.  until  enclosed  recently  in  the 
present  wall  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  stood  some 
one  or  two  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  about  six  inches  square  at 
the  top  and  is  without  markings  of  any  kind.  It  is  located  on  the 
farm  of  Henry  K.  Harlan  in  Xewlin  township  Chester  county, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  north  of  his  house,  and  about 
half  a.  mile  west  of  the  Chester  County  Almshouse.  It  is  thirty- 
one  miles  due  west  of  the  then  southernmost  point  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  (South  street),  and  from  this  stone  a  due  south  line  of 
i     fifteen  miles  was  run  by  Mason  and  Dixon  to  determine  the  latitude 
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involved  in  favor  of  the  Penns,  and  entered  a  decree  of  specific  per- 
formance of  the  articles  of  agreement,  directing-  the  marking  of  the 
line  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  meaning-  of  the  agreement. 
(See  report  of  this  cause  celcbre  in  i  Vesey  Sr.'s  English  Chancery 
Reports,  page  444).  Lord  Hardwicke  in  his  opinion  speaks  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  case,  as  establishing  the  boundaries  of  two 
great  provincial  governments  and  three  counties,  and  as  being  '"of 
a  nature  worthy  the  judicature  of  a  Roman  Senate  rather  than  of 
a  single  judge;  and  my  consolation  is  that  if  I  should  err  in  mv 
judgment  there  is  a  judicature  equal  in  dignity  to  a  Roman  Senate 
that  will  correct  it." 

A  arious  quibbles  and  legal  technicalities  were  still  resorted  to, 
however,  by  the  part}-  of  Lord  Baltimore,  to  cause  delay,  and  the 
Reims  were  again  compelled  to  seek  redress  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  were  again  given  a  favorable  decision.  After  still  an- 
other appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Penns  to  Chancery,  the  parties, 
wearying  of  the  conflict,  came  to  a  second  agreement,  in  1760.  em- 
bodying the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1732,  but  stating  them  more 
specifically. 

Surveyors  were  now  employed  to  run  the  lines  thus  agreed 
upon.  Their  rate  of  progress,  however,  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  respective  Proprietaries  being  then  evidently  resolved  to  se- 
|  cure  surveyors  whose  ability  and  impartiality  would  be  beyond 
i  question,  agreed,  in  1763.  to  employ  two  English  astronomer?  of 
■  rising  celebrity,  Charles  Mason  (an  assistant  at  the  Royal  Green- 
wich Observatory)  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  to  complete  the  running 
of  the  long  disputed  boundaries.  (For  interesting  and  more  de- 
tailed accounts  of  these  boundary  disputes  and  litigation,  see 
Pamphlets  by  James  Dunlop.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  James  Vee'ch  and 
Dr.  William  Darlington,  bound  in  volume  entitled  "Mason  & 
Dixon's  Line,"  in  Library  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. See  also  opinion  ui  Judge  Hemphill  in  the  Xew  Castle 
Circle  Boundary  Case  reported  in  6  Pa.  District  Reports  page 
184  and  Dr.  George  M.  Philips'  address  on  Mason  &  Dixon's  Line, 
published  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
of  1899-1900.    See,  also,  a  full  list  of  Source  Material,  collected,  p. 
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210,  &c3  in  Report  on  Resurvey  of  Mason  &  Dixon  Line,  publish- 
ed by  Pa.  Dept.  of  Internal  Affairs,  1909). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1763  Mason  and  Dixon  arrived  in  the  Col- 
onies and  began  their  labors  at  Philadelphia.     First  they  located 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  city,  being  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Cedar  street  (the  present  South  street),  close  to  the  Delaware 
river.    Here  they  set  up  an  obsrvatory,  said  to  be  the  first  fur  pure- 
ly astronomical  work  in  America.     This  point  they  found  to  be  39 
degrees  56  minutes  29.1  second  north  latitude.     Then  they  moved 
westward,  in  January,  1704.  to  the  Harlan  farm,  at  that  time  own- 
ed by  loel  Harlan,  great-grandfather  of  the  present  owner.     (Ma- 
son and  Dixon  speak  of  it  as  the  property  of  John  Harland,  who 
was  a  previous  owner,  a  brother  o:  Joel).     Setting  up  their  instru- 
ments in  his  garden,  they  proceeded  to  determine,  from  observa- 
tions of  the  /tars,  the  exact  latitude  of  this  point,  also.     Finding 
thev  were  about  357  yards   south  of  the  latitude   of  the  starling 
point,  they  planted  a  stone,  presumably  at  the  correct  location,  nz.: 
357  vards  north  of  their  observatory  in  the  garden.* 

'This  was  the  Star-Gazers'  Stone  which  we  are  now  studying, 
and.  as  already  suggested,  its  somewhat  romantic  name  was  no 
doubt  given  it  by  the  neighbors  and  onlookers  who  probably 
watched  with  great  curiosity  and  awe  these  mysterious  observa- 
tions and  gazings  at  the  stars. 

\t  this  spot  the  party  remained  encamped  as  long  as  two  and  a 
half  months,  from  lanuary  14th  to  April  2nd.  1764.  engaged  in 
their  various  scientific  observations  and  calculations.  Then  they 
commenced  measuring  due  southward  fifteen  miles,  m  accordance 
with  the  agreements  of  i73^  and  1760,  to  determine  the  latitude  ot 
disputed  boundarv  line  between  the  two  provinces. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mason  and  Dixon  had  come  thus  tar 
westward  partly  to  avoid  the  many  streams  flowing  into  the  Deia- 


the 


*\  measuremet  of  y:7  vards  south  from  the  stone  brings  us  sou:     ■ 
the  H-rlan  house  ami  the   Embreeville  and  West  Chester  road.     It  «*m 
probable,   therefore,    that    the    garden    at    that   tune    was    not   north    ■■ 
house    as  now,   but   was  on  the  sunny  slope   running  south  irom   U. 
towards  the  Brandywine.     This  would  provide  a  much  P^™ter  P°"  \]    ' 

observations    during    the    wintry    months    of   January    and    Februan     1 1 

north,  of  the  house. 
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ware  river.     If  so,  they  must  have  been  unpleasantly  surprised,  tor 

in  the  very  first  mile  of  their  southward  measurement  they  had  t  • 

cross  the  Brandywine  creek  three  times:  first  just  below  the  Harlan 

!    house,  then  near  the  present  Wilmington  and  Northern  Railroa  . 

j    bridge,  and   a   third  time   near    the   present   Embreeville    carriag 

\    bridge. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mason  and  Dixon  did  not  actuallv.  run 
the  line  thirty-one  miles  westward  from  Philadeliphia  to  the  Star- 
Gazers'  Stone:  nor  was  ii  necessary.  This  line  had  already  bee-, 
run  in  the  earlier  attempts  of  their  predecessors,  and  Mason  an  :. 
Dixon,  no  doubt  learned  from  them  that  the  Harlan  farm  lav  in 
about  the  latitude  of  Cedar  street.  Moreover  Mason  and  Dixon's 
notes  themselves  show,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  they  did  not  run 
this  line,  but  that  they  packed  up  their  instruments  and  observatory 
on  wagons  and  brought  them  by  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Har- 
lan farm.  All  that  they  were  concerned  with  was  to  establish  a 
point  in  the  precise  latitude  of  Cedar  street,  from  which  to  measr.--; 
the  fifteen  miles  south  ;  and  this  they  did.  after  reaching  the  Har- 
lan farm,  by  observations  of  the  stars. 

Nor   was    there    any    special     significance    in    the     distance       :" 
1    thirty-one  miles.     They  might  just  as  well  have  gone  thirty,  thirty- 
i    five  or  forty  miles  westward.     The  only  essential  requisite  in  the 
I    matter  of  distance  west  was  that  they  should  go  westward  so  far 
j    that  when  they  did  turn  south  their  fifteen  mile  measurement  won! : 
'    bring   them   within  easy   measuring  distance   of  the   line    running 
north  from  the  tangent  point  (i.  e.,  the  eastern  line  of  Maryland  . 
Being  now  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  latitude  of  Cedar  street,  Ph:'.- 
adelphia,  they  were  in  the  latitude  of  the  agreed  boundary,  so  that 
it   remained  but  to  project  a  line  due  west  in  order  to  fix  that  boun- 
dary; and  the  point  at  which  it  intersected  the  other  line  determin- 
ed the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland. 

The  previous  authorities  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  if 
they  touch  upon  this  point  at  all.  assume  that  Mason  and  Dixon 
measured  westward  from  Philadelphia  to  the  exact  longitude  ::' 
the  tangent  point,  and  then  ran  due  south  to  it.  They  also  as- 
sume that  Mason  and  Dixon  actually  ran  the  thirty-one  mile  line 
west  from  Philadelphia.     These  two  errors  are  now  made  appare"'. 
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by  the  evidence  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  own  notes,  and  by  the  plot 
accompanying  their  report  to  the  Royal  Society  hereafter  refer- 
red to, 

Moreover,  as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  any  good  map. 
Mason  and  Dixon,  in  measuring  due  southward  (.passing  almost 
through  the  present  Unionville  and  Kennett  Square)  came  to  the 
end  of  their  fifteen  miles  at  a  point  in  New  Castle  county,  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  the  east  line  of  Maryland.  Thence  they  simply 
had  to  run  due  west,  as  above  stated,  to  give  them  the  northeast 
corner  of  Maryland,  the  starting  point  of  the  desired  Pennsyl- 
vania- Maryland  boundary  line. 

In  order  to  do  their  surveying  and  measuring  in  the  most  ac- 
curate manner  possible,  Mason  and  Dixon  had  their  axe-men  cut 
a  swath  or  "visto"  eight  or  nine  yards  wide  through  the  forest 
ahead  of  them,  "in  general  seen  about  two  miles,  beautifully  ter- 
minating to  the  eye  in  a  point,"  as  they  say  in  their  report  to  the 
Royal  Society.  These  vistas  and  also  those  afterwards  opened  in 
continuing  their  lines  southward  and  westward  were  declared  to  be 
"the  straightest  and  most  regular,  as  well  as  extensive  vistas  that 
perhaps  ever  were  made." 

But  the  record  of  these  various  movements  and  observations 
is  more  interesting  as  told  by  Mason  and  Dixon  themselves.  Their 
original  manuscript  note-book  is  preserved  ar  the  Library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  in  Philadelphia  iMss.  Xo.  235:. 
It  has  never  been  published,  (except  in  a  State  report,  Sec.  of  Int. 
Affairs,  18S7,  now  out  of  print),  but  its  value  certainly  warrants 
greater  publicity.  It  is  most  interesting  reading  at  first  hand  these 
very  notes  and  calculations  entered  from  day  to  day  as  these  learn- 
ed scientists  worked  here  at  the  Harlan  farm,  and  as  they  pushed 
westward  through  the  primeval  forests  during  the  three  years  oi 
their  important  labors.  At  the  foot  of  each  day's  entry  are  the 
signatures  of  both  surveyors: — 

"Cha:   Mason- 
Jere  Dixon." 

Mason's  hand  is  small,  precise  and  uniform,  while  Dixon'^  is 
bolder  and  freer,  as  if  dashed  off  in  a  hurry,  evidently  that  of  a 
vounger  and  more  impetuous  man.    At  the  side  of  each  day's  entry, 
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I    along-  the  margin,  a  small  astronomical  symbol  is  drawn,  repre- 
j     senting  the  moon  and  the  various  planets. 

The    following  are    extracts   from   this    interesting   note-boo',; 
I    having  special  reference  to  the  Star-Gazers'  Stone.     The  location 
J     of  the   stone  is  usually  referred  to  as  being  "hi  the  forks  of  the 
Brandy  wine/' 

"1764.  January  7.  Set  out  from  Philadelphia  with  a  quadrant 
i  to  find  (nearly)  a  place  in  the  Forks  of  Brandywine  having  the  same 
j     latitude  as  the  south  point  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

"8.     Fixed  our  station  by  the  House  of  Mr.  John  Harlands 
'     (being  about  31  miles  west  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia). 
"9.     Returned  to  Philadelphia. 
;'io.     Prepared  for  moving. 

"n.  The  observatory  taken  down  and  put  with  the  rest  of  our 
Instruments  into  three  Wagons,  except  the  Telescope,  &c,  of  the 
Sector,  which  was  carry'd  on  the  Springs  (with  our  Beds  under  it) 
of  a  single  horse  Chair. 

"12.     Left  Philadelphia  and  reached  Chester  that  night. 

"13  Arrived  at  Thos.  Worth's,  Esq.,  and  lodged  there  that 

night. 

"14.  Arrived  at  Mr.  Jno.  Harlands  and  set  up  the  Sector  in 
his  Garden  (inclos'd  in  a  Tent)  and  in  the  Evening  brought  the  In- 
strument in  to  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian  and  took  the  following 
observations,—     ■      * 

"15.  Cloudy.  Turn'd  the  Instrument  facing  the  East."  (Then 
followed  more  calculations). 

-16.  From  these  observations  finding  we  were  not  far  from 
the  parallel  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
we  ordered  carpenters  to  erect  the  observatory." 

(After  giving  the   observations  of  eight   stars,   the   mean  o: 

these  is   calculated).     "Mean 10.5    minutes,   equalling   356.S 

yards  (according  to  Mr.  Norwood's  measure)  the  Sector  is  to  the 
south  of  the  said  point  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia."  ^ 

After  giving  the  observation?  of  five  stars,  the  mean  is  cal- 
culated as  "10.2  seconds,  what  we  are  south  0:  the  parallel  of  the 
southernmost  point  of  Philadelphia;  but  the  mean  of  the  results 
from  eisrht  stars  must  be  preferred  to  that  of  five. 


"Mar.  17.     Employ'd  one  man  cutting  a  visto  in  the  direction 
of  the  Meridian  southwards. 

"19.    Employ'd  4  men  in  cutting  the  visto. 

"20.     Employ'd  4  men  at  DO." 

"Apr.  2.     Began  to  measure  from  our  observatory  (at  Mr. 
Harlands).    Employed  5  men. 
"Chains     Links     Levels 

1  61  —     These  5  levels  22  ft.  each. 

Found   these    Levels    were   not    so 
proper   for  use  as  the  16.V  ft.  one. 

2  91  —     Enter'd  Brandy  Wine. 
2$            co  —     Enter'd  Brandy  Wine. 

9             00  — 
,             17     of  the    1 6 1-  ft.   Level  which  we  shall  all- 
ways  use  thro  the  whole. 

9  'DO  

20 

j  00  —  To  a  stob  on  the  no.  side  of  Brandy  Wine. 

2  04  —  the  3d  time. 

40  To  a  stob  on  the  so.  side  of  Brandy  Wine 

60  To  a  Mark  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Field,"  &c. 

Measuring  a  Degree  of  Latitude 

The  running  of  this  accurately  measured  north  and  south  line, 
together  with  the  practical  continuation  of  it  southward,  in  the 
Delaware-Maryland  boundary  line,  gave  Mason  and  Dixon  "a  most 
inviting  opportunity  for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude, from  the  measure  of  near  a  degree  and  a  half." 

This  plan  was  accordingly  submitted  by  Mason  and  Dixon  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  London, 
which  authorized  them  to  carry  it  into  execution  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society.  This  they  did  in  the  latter  part  of  1766  and  the  fol- 
lowing years,  after  the  completion  of  their  boundary  line  work, 
which,  of  course,  had  been  at  the  expense  of  the  Penns  and  Lord 
Baltimore. 

As  showing  the  great  degree  of  accuracy  demanded  in  this 
work,  of  measuring  the  degree,  they  were  directed  by  the  Council 
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of  the  Royal  Society  "to  measure  the  lines  carefully  over  again 
with  fir-rods,  which  the}'  sent  them,  together  with  a  brass  standard. 
of  five  foot,  with  which  the  rods  were  to  be  compared  frequently, 
and  the  differences  noted,  and  also  the  height  of  the  thermometer 
at  the  time:  for  the  lines  had  been  all  measured  before  with  a 
standard  chain  which,  though  sufficient  for  the  common  purposes 
of  surveying  was  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  in  so  nice  an 
:     operation  as  that  of  measuring  a  degree  of  latitude." 

The   result   was   that  a   degree   of   latitude   was    found  to  be 

68.896  English  statute  miles.    "This  measure  of  a  degree,"  says  the 

!;    Astronomer  Royal,  speaking  in  1768,  "seems  to  me  to  be  as  well 

J    stated,  and  as  much  to  be  depended  on,  as  any  that  lias  been  mace." 

This    is    the   only   instance,    says    Dr.    George    M.    Philips,   in 

which  a  degree  of  latitude  was  ever  actually  measured  on  the  earth's 

surface:  the  calculations  in  other  cases  having  been  based  upon  a 

process  of  triangulation,  which,  it  seems  to  be  now  agreed,  is  much 

more  accurate. 

For  Mason  and  Dixson's  report  upon  this  work,  together  with 

their  observations  and  calculations,  see  Philosophical  Transactions 

of  the  Royal  Society  Vol.  59,  page  274.  under  date  of  November  24, 

j    1768.     An  interesting  old  copy  of  this  book  lately  owned  by  John 

I  Cloud,  the  Chester  County  surveyor,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 

Thomas  W.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  West  Chester,    (see  foot-note). 

Other  Astronomical  Observations 

Other  important  observations  taken  by  Mason  and  Dixon  at 
their  observatory  on  the  Harlan  farm,  under  the  authorization  of 
the  Royal  Society,  were  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  by  means 
of  an  astronomical  clock,  the  difference  in  the  force  of  gravity  at 
this  point  and  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  Observa- 
tions were  also  taken  here  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  of  some 


Note. — Certain  written  interlineations  and  erasures  in  the  printed  re- 
ports of  Mason  and  Dixon  in  this  old  volume  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  once  the  property  of  one  of  these  learned  scientists  himself,  or  oi 
a  member  of  their  party,  as  having-  been  made,  by  way  of  correction,  by 
some  one  familiar  with  the  actual  observations.  See  especially  pages  334, 
3-n  and  324. 
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immersions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite.  These  observations,  taken 
in  1766-7,  are  contained  in  a  report  by  Mason  and  Dixon  to  the 
Royal  Society,  under  date  of  December  15,  176S,  and  published  in 
the  volume  just  referred  to,  page  $2y. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  manifest  that  the  Star-Gazers' 
Stone  is  a  monument  of  more  than  ordinary  historical  interest, 
well  worthy  to  be  marked  and  preserved,  as  is  being  done,  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Chester  County.  Xot  only  did  it  have  to  do 
with  important  astronomical  and  other  scientific  observations,  but 
also  with  the  running  of  a  long  and  bitterly  disputed  boundary  line 
between  two  great  colonies,  now  two  great  Commonwealths,  a  line 
that  later  acquired  added  and  fateful  significance  through  being 
the  border  line  between  slavery  and  freedom. 

Subsequent  History  of  the  Star-Gazers  Stone 

We  are  indebted  to  Henry  K.  Harlan,  the  present  owner  of 
the  farm  on  which  this  historic  stone  is  located,  for  accounts  of  its 
later  history.  He  is  now  71  years  of  age,  and  his  memory,  there- 
fore, covers  nearly  half  the  period  since  its  erection.  The  prop- 
erty has  been  owned  by  the  Harlan  family  practically  since  1725. 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  George  Harlan  by  Nathaniel  Xewlin.  the 
then  owner  of  the  entire  township  which  bears  Ids  name.  Mr.  Har- 
lan has  always  taken  great  pride  and  interest  in  the  stone,  and  he 
also  speaks  of  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  his  father  and  grandfather 
who  enjoined  upon  him  the  duty  of  preserving  it. 

Mr.  Harlan  speaks  also  of  the  family  tradition  that  Mason 
and  Dixon's  party  remained  encamped  on  their  farm  for  several 
weeks  making  their  observation-.  Tradition  almost  always  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  truth  but  it  is  interesting  in  this  case  to  note 
how  the  tradition  was  an  under-exaggeration,  for  the  original  n  )tes 
of  Mason  and  Dixon  now  show,  as  above  stated,  that  they  were 
encamped  there  not  merely  for  a  few  weeks,  but  for  two  months 
and  a  half,  from  January  14th  to  April  2nd,  1764. 

Mr.  Harlan  relates  how  he  and  his  father.  Joel,  once  raised  the 
stone  several  inches,  it  having  become  covered  by  washing.-  from 
the  higher  ground  above.  In  order  to  locate  the  stone  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  a  pitch-fork  into  the  ground  at  different  points 


nearby  until  they  struck  the  stone.  Before  raising  it  they  set  foui 
stakes  about  it,  the  lines  between  which  would  cross  at  the  stone, 
so  as  to  make  certain  of  replacing-  it  at  precisely  the  same  point. 

There  was  originally  a  worm  fence,  says  Mr.  Harlan,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  Romansville  road,  and  passing  about  ten  feet 
to  the  south  of  the  stone.  Until  it  was  enclosed  by  the  present 
wall  erected  by  the  Historical  Society,  the  stone  stood  out  in  the 
open  field  entirely  unprotected.  It  was  surrounded  at  time.-  '  \ 
greensward,  at  times  overshadowed  by  tail  blades  of  corn,  at  times 
enclosed  in  waving  grain,  but  Mr.  Harlan  and  his  father  were  al- 
ways careful  in  plowing  or  cultivating  near  it,  not  to  strike  it  or  in- 
terfere with  it  in  any  way. 

The   location   of   the   stone   is   well    described   by   Mason   an  S 
Dixon  as  being  in  a  low  position  surrounded  by  hills.    At  that  time 
this  region  evidently  had  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  we 
see  today,  the  Brandywine  meadows  being  then  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  the  last  remains  oi  which  is  the  oak  grove  by  the  Bran  iy- 
wine  on  the  adjoining  Hayes  property.     In  these  woods.  Mr.  Har- 
lan relates,  his  grandfather  used  to  shoot  deer.     He  himself  re- 
members seeing  scattered  about  in  the  garret,  antlers  secured  from 
these  lordly  victims  of  the  chase.     The  wooded  character  of  the 
I  region  at  that  time  is  further  proven  by  the  necessity  of  cutting 
I  vistas  through  the   forests    for   the   purpose   of   surveying,   as   de- 
>   scribed  by  Mason  and  Dixon. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  interest  and  veneration  that  we  ot 
the  20th  century  look  back  and  tr\  to  picture  those  far-off  days  oi 
the  past,  when  the  rich  and  peaceful  fields  about  us  were  in  many 
cases  uncleared,  when  the  surveyor  and  the  pioneer  had  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  virgin   forests,  and  when  our  worthy  ancestors 


were 


still  subjects  of  the  Mother  country 


Earlier  Surveys 

The  following  paper  on  "Some  Account  of  Earlier  Surveys, 
read  at  the  dedicatory  exercises  by  Gilbert  Cope,  of  West  Chester. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  was  omit- 
ted from  yesterdav's  issue  of  the  Local  Xews.  because  of  lack  oi 
space,  but  is  now  given  here  in  full,  because  of  its  historic  value 
and  the  ceneral  information  contained  therein: 


Some  Earlier  Attempts  to  Locate  the  Boundary  Line 

\s  supplementary  to  the  history  of  Mason  tk  Dixon's  line  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  notice  still  earlier  efforts  to  establish  a  bound- 
ary between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

A  deposition  made  by  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  June  4th,  1735. 
states  -that  he  came  into  New  Castle  county,  on  Delaware,  from 
Belfast  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  his  father,  \  alentme  Hol- 
lino-sworth,  in  the  year  of  our   Lord  One  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two;  that  he  went  and  lived  with  his  father  on  some 
land  in  the  Countv  of   Newcastle:  that  after  his  father  had  lived 
there  about   a  rear   there   came   four  or  five   men   to  his   father  s 
house  in  pretty  cold  weather  towards  the  Evening  and  asked  to 
Lodcre  there  that  night,  and  being  welcomed  by  this  affirmant  s 
father  thev  alighted  from  their  Horses  and  staid  there  ail  night, 
where  thev  had  much  conversation  with  the  affirmant  s  lather,  in 
particular 'a  Gentleman  called  Colonel  Talbot  gave  this  affirmant  s 
father  an  account  ot  their  Business  and  that  they  were  come  from 
the  mouth  of  Octoraro  Creek  and  had  run   a  Line  from  thence 
which  they  intended  to  continue  to  Delaware  River  by  Lord  ba  - 
timore's  Order  as  the  Division  Line  between  the  said  Lord  Bal-- 
timore  and  Pennsylvania.    *     *     *    that  the  next  morning  the  saic 
Colonel  Talbot  and  his  Company  (among  whom  was  one  George 
Oldfieid    who  then  lived  at  Elk  River,  in  Maryland,  but  tor  a  long 
time  afterwards  he  lived  in  Chester  County  in  Pennsylvania  and 
wa<  well  known  to  this  affirmant)  went  away  as  they  then  said,  to 
continue  Lord  Baltimore's  Line,  as  it  was  called,  to  Delaware,  and 
returned  next  night  to  this  affirmant's  father's  house,  where  he  ana 
his  Company  lodged  that  night  likewise,  and  then  m  Conversation 
acqainted  this  affirmant's  father  that  he  had  run  the  Division  Line 
as  it  was  called,  over  to  Delaware;  that  this  affirmant  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  said  Line,  which  for  many  years  was  very  plain, 
the  frees  being  marked  high  by  men  on  Horseback  and  run  about 
three  Quarter;  of  a  mile  to  the  northwav  of  his  father  s  house  and 
ha,  evlr  since  been  known  by  the  names  of  Lord  Baltimore  s  Line, 
Talbot's  Line,  but  more  frequently  Octorara  Line:  that  tins  affirm- 
ant hath  lived  near  the  place  where  his  father  then  dwelt  ever  since, 
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.  and  lives  not  above  three  miles  from  the  said  Line  at  this  time, 
and  further  says  that  he  never  saw  nor  heard  of  and  is  well  assured 
there  never  was  any  other  Line  run  in  or  near  that  place  or  any 
ot'i'.er  Line  called  a  Division  Line  run  between  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania before  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  when  the  Articles  of  Agreement  were  made  between  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania;  since  winch  tune  there 
has  been  some  Line  or  Lines  run  as  this  affirmant  has  heard."'  At 
this  time  Samuel  Hollingsworth  lived  in  Birmingham  township  just 
north  of  the  Circular  Line. 

Reference  is  made  at  a  later  date  to  a  line  run  by  Benjamin 
Chambers  apparently  from  the  northern  part  of  Philadelphia  as 
then  laid  out,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  clear. 

fohn  Taylor,  the  surveyor  of  Chester  County,  left  notes  which 
show  that  on  December  nth.  1732,  he  began  to  run  a  line  from 
New  Castle  due  west  twelve  miles,  which  was  completed,  on  the 
2tst  of  the  month.     He  then  ran  that  part  of  the  circular  line  ex- 
tending southward  to  the  tangent  point  with  the  line  from  the  lati- 
tude of  Cape  Henlopen.     Returning  to  the  end  of  the  west  line  he 
began  on  the  226  to  run  a  line  due  north,  which  was  continued  at 
I     that  time  to  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.     On  March  12th  this  line 
I     was  continued  six  and  a  half  miles  farther  to  Chambers'  line.    It  is 
J     also  noted  that  the  first  day's  work  on  the  north  line  came  to  John 
Renkin's.  the  second  to  a  run  by  Philip  Duggiass's,  the  third  to  the 
I     widow  Corry's  held,  the  fourth  to  Nottingham  Road  and  the  fifth 
to  the  widow  Pusey's.    This  last  point  is  believed  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Isaac  Pusey,  in  London  Grove  Township. 

On  April  2d.  1733,  Taylor  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  began  to 
run  a  due  west  line,  which  was  finished  on  the  12th  but  the  meas- 
urements are  not  given.  On  the  16th  he  went  with  the  Commis- 
sioners to  Xew  Castle  but  came  home  the  next  day.  On  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  1733,  he  states  that  he  set  out  in  the  morning  to  wait  on 
the  commissioners  for  dividing  the  provinces,  and  came  home  on 

the  6th. 

About  this  time  the  Commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  met 
with  those  from  Maryland,  at  Xew  Castle,  in  order  to  fix  the 
boundarv  lines,  but  owing  to  the  trifling  conduct  of  the  latter  noth- 
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in,,  could  be  done.  By  unreasonable  demands  and  vexatious  quib- 
ble, thev  made  it  evident  that  they  did  not  wish  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  which  had  been  made  for  the  settlement  ot  the  dispute 
Among  other  things  they  insisted  that  the  twelve  mile  circle  around 
New  Castle  meant  one  of  four  miles  in  diameter  instead  ot  a  twelve 

mile  radius.  ,  .  , 

In  the  Winter  of  i733"4  Joshua  Minshall  and  John  Hendncks, 
settlers  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  six  miles  farther 
north  than  Philadelphia,  were  seized  by  the  Maryland  authont.es 
and  placed  in  Prison  at  Annapolis,  as  were  also  two  per  sons  from 
New  Castle  County,   who   had   likewise   refused   to   acknowledge 
themselves  as  under  the  government  of  Lord  Baltimore     The  -tu- 
ition being  at  length  laid  before  King  George  it  was  decreed ^tha 
a  temporary  line  should  be  run  between  the  provinces,  which  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Susquehanna  should  be  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter 
south  of  Philadelphia,  and  fourteen  and  three-quarter  miles  south 
of  the  same  point  in  its  farther  extension  westward  of  that  r.ver 
Commissioners  being  appointed  on  behalf  of  botn  parties  they  met 
at  Philadelphia  on  December  nth,  1738,  and  began  to  run  a 1  me 
due  west,  but  owing  to  inclement  weather  this  was  not  comp  toed 
till  April  ,730.    Thev  had  passed  through  the  lollowmg  plantation, 
.         ,      ,.      I    Ti„m.,  Worth  in  Darbv.  Samuel  Levis  in 
in  running  the  line:      Hiomas   worm        f*     '<  ..  .     ,-. 

Springfield   John  Worrall  in  Providence.  Widow   xarnal 1m  Eag- 
„Z  Jacob  Vernon  in  Thombury.   Joseph    Hunt  m  Western 
Abraham  Marshal!  in  West  Bradford:  and  on  th.< -^ of  Apr, 
reached  "an  old  field  belonging  to  John  Newhn  witmn  the  Socie 
2nd,  on  or  near  its  north  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  th.r  y  o 
miles  due  west  from  the  place  of  beginning,  where  ,t  u  as  agreed 
L  the  Line  was  now  run  enough  to  the  west  .or  avoiding  the 
Ur-e  Waters  of  Brandywine  and  Christiana  Creeks    and  that  the 
Survevors  should  begin  ,0  set  off  the  South  Line  o,  fifteen  mile, 
and  aquarter."     In  the  course  of  running  this  hue  men  ion  was 
made  of  various  buildings  and  other  objects   near  at  hand    and 
near  the  end  that  the  house  of  the  late  Stephen  Harlan  stood  about 
fourteen  perches  to  the  right. 

The  Tohn  Newhn  property  above  mentioned,  at  ivll.ch  die  .a, 
vevols  ended  their  thirty-one  mile  Hue  westward,  is  the  property 
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on  which  our  exercises  are  being  held  today,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  being  owned  by  Wra.  M,  Hayes,  Esq.  It  adjoins  the  Har- 
lan property  upon  the  west. 

Richard  Peters  writes  to  Gov.  Thomas  from  Widow  YarnalFs, 
in  Edgmont,  iSth  April,  J 739: 

"We  are  got  as  far  as  one  Widow  Yarnall's.  in  Edgmont 
Township,  about  16  miles  West  from  Philadelphia,  &  in  this  dis- 
tance we  have  cross'd  the  former  Lines  that  have  been  run  several 
times  ;  but  never  since  we  came  from  Sam.  Lewis's,  &  now  we  are 
something  to  the  South  of  the  Line  run  by  John  Taylor,  and  more 
to  the  South  of  the  Line  run  by  the  Jersey  Commissioners,  &  if 
Ben.  Eastburn  says  truly,  we  shall  gain  still  more  &  more  upon  the 
last  Line,  so  as  to  come  very  near  Elisha  Catcher's  Plantation." 

When  they  arrived  at  John  Xewiin's  field  a  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning' the  manner  of  measuring  the  said  fifteen  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter; the  Commissioners  for  Maryland  insisting  that  the  said  line 
should  be  fifteen  Statute  miles  and  a  quarter  run  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Earth,  without  any  allowance  for  the  unevenness  thereof. 
and  the  Commissioners  for  Pennsylvania  insisting  that  the  said 
Line  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter  would  be  an  horizontal  line,  t1":.* 
is  to  say,  that  the  altitudes  of  the  Hills  should  be  taken  and  a  full 
and  just  allowance  made  for  them,  and  both  parties  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  run  the  said  line  in  any  other  manner  than  what  they  pro- 
posed; the  Commissioners  for  Maryland  declared  their  resolution 
to  proceed  ex-parte,  but  adjourned  till  to-mcrrow  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  point  in  debate. 

24th  April:  It  was  agreed  that  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
perches  should  be  made  for  the  altitudes  of  the  hills.  Benjamin 
Eastburn,  who  had  been  over  the  ground  with  the  Jersey  Commis- 
sioners in  the  previous  December,  had  made  a  careful  calculation 
and  could  not  make  out  that  the  difference  in  the  methods  would 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  perches,  but  this  fact  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  Maryland  Commissioners,  who  supposed  the 
others  had  really  made  some  concessions  to  them.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  land  of  William  Wickersham,  in  East  Marlborough, 
two  mile?  to  the  southward. 
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25th:  Ran  to  the  plantation  of  Hugh  Steward  in  New  Garden, 
seven  and  a  quarter  miles. 

26th:  Finished  the  south  line  and  drove  a  stake  into  the 
ground  twenty  perches  from  the  road  leading  to  Charles  Tenant's 
Meeting  House,  in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  New  Castle  County. 

27th:  Ran  the  west  line  to  a  maple  tree  on  a  branch  of  Chris- 
tiana Creek,  in  Pencader  Hundred,  New  Castle  County. 

28th:  Ran  some  distance  and  then  began  to  mark  the  line; 
continuing  to  a  field  of  Robert  Hawley  in  Milford  Hundred, 
Cicil  Co. 

301)1:  Ran  to  the  plantation  of  Thomas  Oldham  in  Notting- 
ham Township  Chester  County. 

May  1st:  Ran  to  the  North  of  Jacob  Haines's  plantation  in 
Nottingham  Township  Chester  County. 

2nd:    Ran  to  a  field  in  possession  of  John  Moore. 
3d:    Ran  to  a  road  in  the  Barrens,  near  Widow  Finney's. 
4lh  Ran  to  a  he'd  of  Robert  Patterson,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from   Susquehannah;  then    measured  half   a  mile   due   north   and 
then  westward  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
5th:     Continued  both  lines  to  the  river. 

From  the  river  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioners  ran  an  ex- 
parte  line  to  the  Kittochtinny  Hills,  about  SS  miles. 

A  map  to  represent  the  "Temporary  Line"  makes  that  part 
west  of  Susquehanna  appear  a  continuation  of  the  other.  See 
Penna.  Archives  1,  595- 

From  the  accounts  of  expenses  of  the  commissioners  to  run 
and  mark  the  circle  about  New  Castle  it  appears  the  work  was  ac- 
complished November  15th.  to  24th,  1750.  The  commissioners  for 
Pennsylvania  were  Richard  Peters,  William  Allen,  Tench  Francis, 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  Thomas  Cookson,  Ryves  Holt  and  Benjamin 
Chew.  William  F'arsons  was  chief  surveyor,  John  Watson,  sur- 
veyor and  chain  carrier ;  William  Killen,  ditto:  Nicholas  Scull.  Sur- 
veyor-General. Theophilus  Crew,  mathematician,  at  twenty  shill- 
ings per  day.  Among  the  charges  was  £16  for  a  hogshead  of  port 
wine:  eleven  gallons  of  spirits.  £3:11:6,  forty-two  gallons  of  rum, 
£8:  1:0. 
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Although  the  field  work  of  this  survey  has  hot  been  noticed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  circular  line  was  actually  run  after  the  date 
of  its  marking  by  Isaac  Taylor  and  Thomas  Pierson,  in  1701,  of 
which  some  doubt  has  been  expressed. 

John  Cope,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  3d-mo.  7,  1804.  to  his 
father.  Joseph  Cope,  in  East  Bradford,  says: 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  papers. 
I  I  learned  that  after  their  going  to  England  Mason  was  employed 
in  the  Royal  Observatory  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  Surveyor  General  in  Botany  Bay,  which  being  a 
poor  office  he  soon  deserted  it  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  almost  starved  to  death,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with 
his  breeches  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  retired  into  an  old  garrett;  he 
died  soon  after." 
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Bayard  Taylor,  Poet  and  Patriot 


Read  by  James  Monaghan,  June  iit  J9J8 


Preliminary  Remarks 

N"  these  times  that  try  men's  souls,  when  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  being  tested,  it  seems  especially  appropriate  that 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  (which,  I  recall  with  pleasure. 
I  had  a  hand  in  organizing)  should  consider  the  life,  character  and 
message  of  her  most  illustrious  son,  Bayard  Taylor.  To  use  his 
o\\  n  words: 

"He  met  the  men  of  many  a  land; 

They  gave  their  souls  into  his  hand. 

So,  with  untaught,  instinctive  art, 

He  read  the  myriad-natured  heart." 

In  connection  with  the  quotation  I  have  just  read,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  his  career  that  almost  every  extensive  journey  he 
took,  among  new  peoples  or  races,  inspired  a  separate  volume  of 
poetry.  It  was  his  life-long  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  poet  and 
it  is  as  a  poet,  first  of  all,  that  we  must  think  of  him. 

At  IS.  he  writer  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  to  his  boyhood  friend. 
Kdward  P.  Needles,  then  of  Philadelphia  but  afterwards  of  We,t 
Chester:  "It  is  useless  to  deny  that  I  have  cherished  hopes  of  occupy- 
in"  at  some  future  day  a  respectable  station  among  our  country  s 
poets.  Although  I  am  desirous  of  a  share  of  the  world's  honors,  yet 
with  all  the  sincerity  I  possess  I  declare  that  my  highest  ambition 
is  to  do  good,  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  desponding,  to  soothe  the 
sorrows  of  the  afflicted.  I  believe  that  poetry  owns  as  its  true  sphere 
the  happiness  of  mankind." 

Prof.  Smyth  speaks  of  "Prince  Deukalion"  and  "The  Masque  of 
the  Gods"  as  "great  poems  which  insensibly  convey  the  impression 
of  vast  movements  in  human  affairs,  of  the  strange  stirrings  of  nations 
■ind  races."  Were  they  not  prophetic  of  the  present  world  >:p- 
heaval? 

It  has  been  said  that  as  a  poet  we  see  him  not  only  in  his  poetical 
works  but  also  in  his  books  of  travel  and  in  his  novels  and  tales. 
Hi*  thirteen  volumes  of  poems  include  almost  every  variety  of 
verse, — odes,  idyls,  ballads,  lyrics,  pastorals,  dramatic  romances,  and 
lyrical  dramas. 
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Edgar  Allan  Pot,    a  very  severe  and  discriminating  critic,  «.•;.  - 
of  Taylor's  first  volume  of  poems   (1848)    not  counting   "XimtMi.i: 
"He  is  unquestionably  the  most  terse,  glowing  and  vigorous  of  nil 
our  poets,  young  or  old,  in  point,  I  mean,  of  expression." 

Taylor  was  eminent  as  a  traveler,  journalist,  novelist,  short 
story  writer,  essayist,  humorist,  historian,  lecturer,  diplomatist  uiul 
patriot,  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  poet  and  patriot  that  1  shall  consider 
him. 

His  claim  to  the  title  of  patriot  has  not  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nized. His  introduction  to  national — or  rather  international — affair-. 
was  with  Commodore  Perry  at  the  time  of  the  first  Japanese  tr<  at. 
a  treaty  which  started  Japan  on  her  wonderful  world  career.  Tin- 
treatv,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  the  initial  compact  between  tin 
east  'and  the  west  which  bids  fair,  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
I  trust,  to  culiminate  in  a  '"federation  of  the  world." 

Taylor"s  next  important  service  to  his  country  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  then 
saved  the   Union.     The  story   is  told  later  in  this  paper. 

In  considering  Taylor  as  a  poet  and  patriot,  1  like  to  think  of 
him  also  as  a  pacifist — "with  emphasis  on  the  fist."  His  message  {■< 
the  world  is  that  love  is  the  force  that  conquers.  .My  paper  will  he 
an  amplification  of  these  themes — very  informally   presented. 

Taylcr's  Early  Life 

Bayard  Taylor,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Way  Taylor. 
was  born  in  Kennett  Square,  January  11,  1S25,  "the  year  when  the 
first  locomotive  successfully  performed  its  first  trial  trip."  His 
early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm, — but  while  his  feet  were  in  tin 
furrows  Ids  mind  was  in  the  blue.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
years  lS.'.T-l-O  in  the  jail  of  Chester  County — not  as  a  culprit,  I  need 
hardly  add,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  somewhat  of  an  incar- 
ceration. His  father  was  sheriff  for  those  years  and  as  sheriff  was 
keeper  of  (and  m;ide  his  home  in)  the  prison  which  was  then  located 
just  west  of  the  court  house  on  .Market  Street.  A  drawing  of  the 
jail  made  by  Bayard  may  be  seen  at  the  public  library  in  West 
Chester. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English,  the  author  of  "Sweet 
Alice"  or  "Ben  Bolt,"  lectured  in  West  Chester  on  phrenology  and 
the  morning  after  the  lecture  he  visited  the  jail  with  Dr.  Wm.  P 
Hartman,  famous  as  a  eonchologist.  and  met  Sheriff  Taylor.  I>r 
English  says:  "There  was  a  lank,  long-legged,  half-grown  boy 
seated  on  a  stool  and  the  sheriff  said:  'There  is  my  son;  what  J" 
you  think   of  him?      I   propose    to   make    a    farmer   out    of   him.      l)o 
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von  think  he  is  fitted  for  it?'  I  took  a  glance  at  the  head,  which 
was  a  verv  marked  one,  and  said:  'You  will  never  make  a  farmer  of 
dim  to  any  great  exent:  you  will  never  keep  him  home:  that  boy 
will  ramble  around  the  world,  and.  furthermore,  lie  has  all  the  marks 
of  a  poet.'  " 

Bayard  at  this  time  attended  Bolmar's  School  in  West  Chester 
(where  the  present  convent  is  located)  and  later  went  to  the  Union- 
ville  Academy,  afterwards  teaching  there  for  a  short  period.  While 
still  in  his  teens  he  learned  "the  art  preservative  of  arts"  in  the 
office  of  the  "Village  Record"  at  West  Chester,  cultivated  the  poetic 
muse  in  his  sky  parlor  (in  a  building  still  standing  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  New  Street  and  Strasburg  Road)  and  on  holidays  wandered 
among  the  picturesque  hills  and  valleys  of  Chester  county,  at  all 
times— 

"Nourishing  a  youth  sublime. 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science, 

And  the  long  results  of  time." 

While  at  Unionville,  Taylor  and  two  of  his  fellow-students, 
James  Futhey  and  Robert  E.  "Monaghan,  took  a  tramp  to  the  battle- 
field of  the  Brandywine.  Smyth  in  his  "Life"  says:  "It  was  the 
hrst  of  Taylor's  travels  and  the  account  of  it  which  appeared  the 
same  year  (1840)  in  the  'West  Chester  Register'  was  his  first  publi- 
cation." •  • 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Prof.  Smyth's  "Rife  of  Taylor" 
was  written  as  a  result  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  American  Liter- 
hire  before  the  University  Extension  Society  of  West  Chester.  One 
of  his  lectures  was  on  Bayard  Taylor  and  I  .suggested  to  him  that 
he  write  a  life  of  Taylor.  He  adopted  the  suggestion  and  wrote  the 
life  in  the  "Men  of  Letters"  series. 

Early  Literary  Activity 

The  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  published  Taylor's  first  poem  and 
later  made  him  an  advance  payment  which,  with  other  sums  from 
other  sources,  among  them  "Ximena,"  his  first  book  of  poems,  which 
he  afterwards  wished  forgotten,  made  possible  his  first  trip  to  Europe, 
thus  introducing  him  later  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  "Views 
Afoot,  or  Europe  Seen  With  Knapsack  and  Staff."  (The  knap- 
sack is  one  of  the  interesting  memorials  preserved  at  the  West 
Chester   Library.) 

Taylor  saw  the  old  world  with  fresh  young  eyes  and  described 
his  mild  adventures  with  a  frankness  and  enthusiasm  that  took  the 
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world    by   storm.      He   became   what    is   now    known    as   the   matim 
idol  of  romantic  young  ladies  everywhere. 

This   volume    went   through    20   editions    in    ten    years    and    ',.  . 
somewhat  recently   been   issued   in   illustrated   form. 

His  second  book,  "Eldorado  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Km 
pirc,"  sold  better.      Ten  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have   been   Si  I 
in  America  and  thirty  thousand  in  Great  Britain  within  a  fortnig!  . 
of  the  date  of  issue. 

"Views  Afoot"  admitted  him  at  once  into  the  world  of  letters  - 
he  "walked  into  the  literati."  a  wit  said — where  he  was  a  weleoim 
guest.  More  important  than  that,  it  induced  Horace  Greely  t-> 
place  him,  in  January,  1S4S,  on  the  staff  of  the  'New  York  Tribune, 
in  charge  of  the  miscellaneous  and  literary  department.  E'rom 
December,  1846,  to  December,  1817,  he  was  part  owner  and  editoi 
of  the  "Phoenixville  Pioneer,"  for  which  he  wrote  most  of  tin 
editorials  and  all  the  book  reviews. 

The  winter  spent  in  Germany  laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowl 
edge,   of    the    German    language    and    that    helped    prepare    him    f 
his  magnum   opus,  the  translation   of  Goethe's   Faust. 

As  Faust  was  no  doubt  Goethe's  own  spiritual  autobiography, 
so  Taylor  has  written  a  little  lyrical  romance  which  embodies  hi* 
spiritual,  if  not  his  racial  history — as  it  also  suggests  the  raci  •.! 
inheritance  of  all  of  us  composite  Americans.  It  is  called  "Tin 
Palm  and  the  Pine."  (Mr.  Monaghan  here  read  the  poem,  from 
which  the  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  address  are  taken.) 

Taylor  had  a  strong  infusion  of  "Wanderlust"  and  "Lust  . 
fabuliren."  He  learned  foreign  tongues  intuitively.  Howells  report  - 
he  found  him  studying  Greek  at  50.  "I  supposed  1  intimated  tin 
surprise  I  felt  at  his  taking  it  up  so  late,  for  he  said,  with  charming 
seriousness,  'Oh,  but  you  know  I  expect  to  use  it  in  the  other  worn!. 
Yes,  that  made  it  worth  while,  I  consented;  but  was  he  sure  of  t'- 
other world?  'As  sure  as  I  am  of  this.'  he  said."  Later,  in  "Tin 
Masque  of  the  Gods"  and  "Prince  Deukalion,"  Taylor  definitely 
defined  his  belief  in  immorality. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  the  details  of  the  life  of  BayarJ 
Tavlor.  All  my  time  will  allow  is  to  give  a  few  incidents  in  in- 
career  bearing  on  our  nation's  history,  with  some  illustrations  from 
his  writings  showing  the  high  ideals  he  maintained  for  our  country- 
Public  Services 
As  said  before,  Taylor's  first  public  service  dates  back  to  tli 
time  when  Commodore  Perry,  in  1852,  by  his  famous  expedition 
to  Japan,  opened   up  that  country  to  the   western  world— an   epocli 
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making  event,  when  these  twain,  the  east  and  the  west,  first  met. 
U  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Bayard  Taylor  had  a  hand  in  this  meet- 
ing. He  held  the  position  of  master's  mate,  so  that  he  might  be  a 
member  of  the  party,  and  the  most  important  ot  the  details  of  the 
expedition  Avere  written  by  him  and  embodied  in  Commodore  Perry's 
report.  These  notes  are  in  the  government  archives  at  Washington. 
and,  Russell  Conwell  says,  in  his  Life,  have  never  been  published 
in  full.  A  photographic  reproduetion  of  Taylor's  notes,  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  permit,  would  be  a  valuable  and  interesting  aqui- 
sition  to  your  society. 

In  1862,  Taylor  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  under  Simon  Cameron,  the  then  minister,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  would  ultimately  be  made  minister — but  Seward  in- 
terfered. Xo  one  was  better  fitted  than  Taylor  for  a  diplo- 
matic ear<er.  If  petty  polities  had  net  prevented,  his  whole  future 
might  have  been  changed.  A  diplomatic  life  would  have  given  him 
the  means  and  the  time  and  opportunity  to  pursue  his  literary 
eareer  in  the  highest  forms.  At  least  we  should  have  the  splendid 
projected  life  of  Goethe  which  was  cut  short  by  Taylor's  death, 
alter  Ins  appointment  as  Minister  to  Berlin. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  story  related  of  an  intimate  friend  of 
Taylor,  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyeseu,  late  of  Columbia  University.  Prof. 
Koyesen  wrote  a  life  of  Goethe  which  was  so  good  that  the  German 
authorities  asked  permission  of  the  author  to  publish  it  in  Germany. 
Of  course  the  consent  was  given.  But.  said  the  German  authorities, 
we  can  do  it  only  on  condition  that  the  chapter  on  Goethe's  demo- 
cratic ideas  shall  be  omitted.  To  Prof.  Boyesen's  credit,  be  it  said.' 
he  refused. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  Taylor's  services  to  America  a'. 
St.  Petersburg,  where  Cameron  left  him  as  acting  Charge  d'Affaires 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  Civil  War.  Taylor's  services 
came  at  a  dramatic  moment,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that  his  prompt  and  efficient  action  saved  the  nation.  The  Southern 
Confederacy  was  at  the  time  temporarily  victorious.  France,  under 
Napoleon  III,  had  suggested  to  England  and  Russia,  that  the  three 
powers  should  recognize  the  Confederacy.  England  was  ready,  in- 
deed had  decided  on  recognition,  to  be  announced  at  a  pending  cabi- 
net meeting  October  23rd,  1862.  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  in  a  public  speech,  with  amazing  impropriety,  anticipated 
the  decision  by  intimating  the  early  intervention  of  the  European 
powers,  suffering  acutely  from  the  industrial  effects  of  the  war. 
To  punish  Gladstone  for  his  breach  of  confidence,  the  cabinet  de- 
ferred   action.      Charles    Francis    Adams    in    his    Oxford    lectures    on 
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the  subject  of  our  Civil  War,  published  under  the  rather  high  sou:,,* 
ing  title  of  "Transatlantic  Historical  Solidarity,"  in  commenting  i 
this  incident,  says:      "The  American   Union  was  saved  from   ai •■ 
ently   inevitable  disruption   by  a  quarrel   between  rival   statesmen   i 
the  British  cabinet."     But  Mr.  Adams  does  not  tell  the  whole  si- 
It  is  to   be   noted   that  the   cabinet   only   deferred   action.      Whv   i!   : 
they  not  act  later?      That   is  where   Bayard   Taylor  comes  in.      .• 
six  days   after  this  cabinet   meeting,   Taylor   had   an    interview  wi! 
Prince  Gortchakoff  at  St.   Petersburg  which   helped  to   make  histor; 

The    prince    expressed    the    fear    that    a    separation    between    t! 
North   and  the   South   was   inevitable.      Taylor,  in   a   long  interview 
assured   him   that  the  critical  period   in  our  fortunes  of  the  war  \ 
passing,    and    that    the    North    would    ultimately    be    successful. 
detailed   statement   of   facts,   drawn    wit!)    great    care,   was  submit'    : 
by   Taylor.      The    result   was   that   Gortchakoff   was   convinced,   and. 
speaking  for  the  Emperor,  assured  Taylor  that   Russia   would  refu>< 
to    join    with    the    other    powers.       It    is    generally    understood    tli  .' 
Russia's  action  at  this  time  prevented  the  other  powers  from   reeoi 
nizing  the  Confederacy. 

So    great    were    these    services,   that    Lincoln    expressed    his    •■■ 
preciation  of  them  to  Taylor. 

Patriotism  and  Peace  Principles 

I  must  now  consider  Taylor's  patriotism  and  his  peace  principle-', 
which  latter  constitute  his  chief  message  to  humanity.  Prof.  Smyth 
says  in  his  Life:  "Taylor's  patriotism  is  exalted  and  inclusive. 
Pie  found  much  in  America  to  reprove  and  condemn  and  he  did  in  ' 
spare  his  censure.  But  never  for  an  instant  did  he  falter  in  I  ■ 
allegiance  to  his  country,  and  his  reverence  for  the  invisible  id;  •- 
upon  which  the  progress  of  the  nation  is  borne.  In  the  [national  | 
ode  lie  has  done  justice  to  patriotism,  and,  in  doing  justice  to  th> 
heroic  type  of  character,  he  has  not  breathed  a  syllable  that  could 
be  construed  into  a  glorification  of  war." 

Taylor  again   voices   his   high    ideals   of  peace   for  the   world,    in 
his  dedication   of  "Lars"   to    Whittier,  where   he   says: 

"Like  thee  I  see  at  last  prevail 
The  sleepless  soul  that  looks  above; 


I  hear,  far  off,  the  hymns  that  hail 

The  Victor,  clad  in  heavenly  mail. 

Whose  only  weapons  are  the  eyes  and  voice  of  Love!" 

It  is  in  "Lars:   A  Pastoral  of  Norway."  a  Quaker  idyl,  that  this 
thought   is  "embodied  in  a   tale." 
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Our  poet  has  written  other  Quaker  poems,  of  which  Prof. 
Smyth  says:  "Not  Whittier  nor  Barton  nor  any  other  of  the 
Friends  have  written  a  poem  so  dramatically  true  and  so  replete 
with  Quaker  expressions  as  Taylor's  ballad,  'The  Quaker  Widow/ 
forerunner  of  'The  Holly  Tree,'  'John  Reed/  'Jane  Reed'  and  'The 
old   Pennsylvania   Farmer.'  " 

Of  "Pars"  Prof.  Smyth  says:  "The  poem  is  so  severely  simple, 
so  perfectly  proportioned,  and  so  well  within  the  author's  powers, 
that  it  realized  his  ideal  and  won  a  place  in  critical  esteem  beside 
'Evangeline'  and  the  best  of  Tennyson's  corresponding  verse." 

The  story  of  "Lars"  can  be  brief!}'  told  and  yet  it  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  dramatic  incidents.  It  begins  and  ends  in  Norway, 
but  the  intermediate  events  occur  among  the  Quakers  not  far  from 
Kennett   Square. 

"A  herdsman,  woodman,  hunter,  Pars  was  strong,  yet  silent 
from  his  life  upon  the  hills."  "lint  Per  was  gay  with  laughter  of  the 
seas  which  were  his  home."  And  both  loved  Krita.  who  was  "glossy 
as  a  mating  bird."  Their  rivalry  ends  in  a  Berserker  duel  where 
Per  is  killed  and  Brita  knows,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  she  loves  the 
dead  Per.  ~Not  to  escape  the  blood-avenger,  but  the  memory  of  a 
lost  love,  Lars  fled.  Lief,  his  mother's  grandsire,  had  been  at  the 
Swedish  settlement  in  the  isle  of  Tinicum  (in  the  Delaware),  known 
as  the  "cradle  of  the  state,"  and  there  Lars's  footsteps  turned  only 
to  see  that,  of  the  fortress  of  the  valiant  Gov.  Printz,  some  yellow 
bricks  alone  remained.  At  last  he  found  a  home  and  employment 
among  the  Quakers,  and  loved  the  pure  and  gentle  Ruth  Mendenhall. 
Again  a  rival  intervenes,  who,  finding  Lars  one  day  with  his  rust- 
stained  knife,  taunts  him  cruely  with  being  a  man  of  crime.  "With  a 
mighty  cry  of  mingled  rage,  resistance  and  appeal,"  Lars  flung  away 
the  fatal  knife,  but  bounded  after  his  new  enemy.  F:zra  Mendenhall, 
Ruth's  father,  saw  the  danger  and  averted  the  blow  and  was  him- 
self struck  down,  but  soon  recovered.  Lars  thinks  first  to  flee,  at 
last  lays  bare  his  past  life  to  Ruth  who,  like  another  Desdemona, 
"grew  pale  and  flushed  by  turns  and  often  wept,"  and  so  revealed 
her  love.  Ezra  forgives  Lars,  who  joins  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Two  Quaker  sermons  are  given  and  the  beautiful  responsive  Quaker 
wedding  service  of  Ruth  and  Lars.  After  Ezra  died,  Ruth  went 
with  Lars  to  Norway  with  their  Quaker  message.  On  shipboard 
a  ruffian  jeered  at  their  sober  Quaker  garb.  Lars  seized  him  by 
the  waistband  and  the  neck  and  held  him  out  over  the  water,  "Now 
promise  me  to  keep  a  decent  tongue,"  cried  Lars;  and  he,  "I  promise 
anything  but  let  me  not  be  lost."  We  are  not  surprised  to  have  the 
poet    add:    "Flenceforth    respect    those    sailors    showed    to    strength, 
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though  clad  in  peace."  Back  in  Norway  Lars  met  Per's  brother 
his  blood  avenger,  but  refused  to  fight  him,  saying:  '"All  blood  i»! 
all  men  sacred  is  in  thee."  Lars  could  not  say  him  nay,  and  tlu-v 
were  stripped  for  the  tight  hut  Per  could  not  strike  this  non-resis 
tant  "and  the  witness  home  by  Lars,  the  voice  of  his  unsprinkle.l 
blood,  became  a  warning  on  Norwegian  hills." 

The    poem    closes    with    these    beautiful    lines,    etched    in    your 
public  library  memorial  window,  the  gift  of  Hannah  M.  Darlington: 
"The   healing  of  the   world 

Is  in  its  nameless  saints.     Each  separate  star 
Seems   nothing,   but    a    myriad    scattered    stars 
Break   up  the   night   and   make   it   beautiful." 

I  like  to  think  of  this  fine  story  as  a  forerunner  of  America's 
message   to   the   warring   world. 

Taylor's  Idealism 

Taylor  wrote  a  book  of  stories  for  American  boys  which  is  not 
known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  called  "Boys  of  Other  Countries"  ami 
many  instances  of  "•youthful  courage  and  self-reliance  and  strength 
of  character"  are  given.  No  more  healthy  and  stimulating  book  car. 
be  recommended  to  our  children.  It  should  be  in  the  reading  courses 
of  our  schools.  There  is  a  school  edition  of  "Lars"  and  there  should 
be  one  of  "Boys  of  Other  Countries."  I  know  no  more  inspiring 
example  for  our  youth  than  Taylor's  own  life. 

In  a  poem  written  for  your  society  by  our  gifted  poet,  John 
Russell  Hayes,  he  tells  us  how  when  a  boy  Taylor's  art  touched  him 
as  with  a  glory.     I  must  quote  one  verse. 

"But  chiefly  was  I  moved  to  veneration 

By  Bayard  Taylor's  manliness  sincere, 

His  gifts  of  friendship  and  of  admiration, — 

Who  held  all  beauty  worshipful  and  clear; 

His   great    heart   won   my   life-long  veneration." 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  noble  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Fitz  Green  Halleck  monument  at  Guilford,  Conn..  July  S.  186$. 
the   first  monument  dedicated  to  an   American  poet,  says: 

"The  pillars  of  our  political  fabric  have  been  slowly  and  mas- 
sively raised,  like  the  drums  of  Doric  columns;  but  they  still  nerd 
the  crowning  capitals  and  the  sculptured  entablature.  Law  and 
Right,  and  Physical  Development  build  well,  but  they  are  cold, 
mathematical    architects;    the    Poet    and    the    Artist    make    beautiful 
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the  temple.  Our  natural  tendency,  as  a  people,  is  to  worship  posi- 
tive material  achievements  in  whatever  form  it  is  displayed;  even 
the  poet  must  be  a  partisan  before  the  government  will  recognize  his 
existence.  So  much  of  our  intellectual  energy  has  been  led  into  the 
new  paths  which  our  national  growth  has  opened,  so  exacting  arc 
the  demands  upon  working  brains,  that  taste  and  refinement  of  mind 
and  warm  appreciation  of  the  creative  spirit  of  beauty  are  only 
beginning  to  bloom  here  and  there  among  us,  like  tender  exotic 
flowers.  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  shines  all  around 
us,  but  few  are  the  eyes  whose  vision  it  clarifies.  Yet  the  faculty 
is  here  and  the  earnest  need!  The  delight  in  art,  of  which  poetry 
is  the  highest  manifestation,  has  ceased  to  be  the  privilege  of  a 
fortunate  few,  and  will  soon  become,  let  us  hope,  the  common  heri- 
tage of  the  people." 

Finally,  let  me  quote  these  lines  of  Taylor  with  reference  to 
Halleck  which  may  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  Taylor  himself: 
"He  was  glad  and  satisfied  to  know  that  his  lyrics  have  entered  into 
and  become  a  part  of  the  national  life;  that  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes 
unshed,  and  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue,  when  his  lines,  keen  and 
flexible  as  lire,  burn  in  the  ears  of  the  young  who  shall  hereafter 
sing,  and  tight,  and  labor,  and  love,  for  'God  and  their  native 
land.'  " 


Some  of  Taylor's  Masterpieces 

I  have  time  for  only  a  few  words  for  some  of  Taylor's  greatest 
work.  His  masterpiece  is  the  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  a  poem 
embodving  the  constructive  philosophy  of  social  service,  the  chief 
contribution  of  the  19th  century.  it  has  been  claimed,  not  without 
reason,  that  Taylor's  translation  is  a  great  English  poetic  creation. 
The  writer  owns  the  first  manuscript  draft  of  this  translation  con- 
taining hundreds  of  variant  readings,  sometimes  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  of  one  line,  showing  how  he  struggled  to  have  it  corres- 
pond in  every  way  with  the  original.  The  day  and  hour  when 
each   act  was  completed  is  stated. 

"The  Poems  of  the  Orient"  arc  the  highest  expression  of  Tay- 
lor's delight  in  the  world,  says  Prof.  Smyth.  They  show  a  profound 
and  vital  appreciation  of  the  life  of  the  East.  A  Syrian  dragoman, 
when  lie  listened  to  the  reading  of  "Hassan  to  His  Mare,"  sprang 
up  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  protested  that  the  Arabs  talked  just 
that  way  to  their  horses.  Smvth  further  says:  "  "The  Bedouin  Song'— 
paralleled  only  in  Shelley— and  the  'Song  of  the  Camp'  are  two 
lyrics  that  will  last  as  long  as  anything  in  American  poetry." 
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Tiib«tc&  to  an  Inspired  Singer 

In  my  brief  remarks  I  feel  that  1  have  but  touched  the  fringe  of 
the  garment  of  one  of  our  inspired  singers.  His  grave  at  Longwood, 
near  Kennett  Square,  is  marked  by  a  beautiful  Greek  altar,  bearing 
the  words:  "He  being  dead  yet  speaketh."  Also  these  lines  from 
Deukalion: 

"For  Life,  whose  source  not  here  began, 

Must  fill  the  utmost  sphere  of  Man, 

And,   so  expanding,  lifted   be 

Along  the  line  of  God's  decree, 

To  rind  in  endless  growth  all  good, — 

In    endless   toil,   beatitude." 

Taylor's  poet  friends  paid  notable  tribute  to  his  memory.  Long- 
fellow wrote: 

"Thou  hast  sung,  with  organ  tone, 
In   Deukalion's  life,  thine  own." 

Stedman,  Stoddart,  Boker,  all  wrote  in  memoriam  verses.  Chris- 
topher  P.   Cranch   touched   a   fine   note   in   Taylor's  character: 

"Farewell,  unsullied  toiler  in  a  guild 

Where  some  defile  their  hands  and  where  so  few 

With  aims  as  pure  strive  faithful  to  the  end." 

I  must  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  Prof.  Smyth's  Life: 
"I  have  reserved  to  the  last,"  says  Smyth,  "Thomas  Baily  Aid- 
rich's  exquisite  Monody,  whose  faultless  lines  speak  for  us  the 
benediction  and  the  praise  with  which  we  take  leave  of  one  of  the 
bravest  and  gentlest  of  those  who  by  desert  in  service  have  won 
high  and  secure  place  in  the  history  of  literature." 

BAYARD  TAYLOR 

In  other  years — lost  youth's  enchanted  years, 
Seen  now,  and  evermore,  through  blinding  tears 
And  empty  longing  for  what  may  not  be — 
The  desert  gave  him  back  to  us;  the  sea 
Yielded   him   up;    the  icy   Norland  Strand 
Lured  him  not  long,  nor  that  soft  German  air 
He  loved  could  keep  him.     Ever  his  own  land 
Fettered  his  heart  and  brought  him   back  again. 
What  sounds  are  these  of  farewell  and  despair, 
Borne  on  the  winds  across  the  wintry  main! 
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What  unknown  way  is  this  that  he  is  gone, 
Our  Bayard,  in  such  silence  and  alone  ? 
What  new  strange  quest  has  tempted  him  once  more 
To  leave  us?     Vainly,  standing  by  the  shore, 
We  strain  our  eyes.  'But  patience!  When  the  soft 
Spring  gales  are  blowing  over  Cedarcroft. 
Whitening  the  hawthorn;  when  the  violets  bloom 
Along  the  Brandywine,  and  overhead 

The  sky  is  blue  as  Italy's,  he  will  come 

In  the  wind's  whisper,  in  the  swaying  pine, 
In  song  of  bird  and  blossoming  of  vine, 
W  all  fair  things  he  loved  ere  he  was  dead. 

—Thomas  Baily   Aldnch. 
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Chester  County's  Lost  Province 

Address  by  F.  H.  Shclton,  of  Media,  on  February  19,  J920 


At  the  public  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  on 
February  19,  1920,  an  address  on  "Chester  County's  Lost  Province," 
was  given  by  1".  II.  Shelton,  of  Media,  vice  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware County  Historical  Society. 

IN  opening.  Mr.  Shelton  referred  to  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  that  had  been  lost  to  France  for  fifty  years.  He  spoke 
of  how  the  Strasburg  monument  in  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  had 
been  draped  in  mourning  by  the  French  people  during  that  half 
century,  but  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  the  mourning  was  tor.", 
off  and  the  monument  covered  with  flowers  by  the  joyful  people. 
Continuing,  he  said  that  in  1786,  the  people  living  along  the  Dela- 
ware river  did  not  longer  care  to  come  to  West  Chester  to  transact 
certain  business,  so  they  put  Delaware  county  on  the  map  by  separ- 
ating it  from  Chester  county  and  so  became  the  '"lost  province,  ' 
though  yet  connected  in  so  many  ways  with,  and  is  not  "lost*"  in 
reality.  He  said  that  there  is  so  much  here  in  Chester  county  that 
the  people  here  do  not  have  time  to  come  to  Delaware  county  where 
there  are  many  historical  spots. 

Upon  the  screen  were  show  a  map  of  the  07  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  Delaware  county,  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in 
the  Commonwealth,  with  only  185  square  miles,  while  Chester 
county  has  777  square  miles.  In  Delaware  county,  there  are  21 
townships;  along  the  river  front  with  many  manufactures  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  but  in  the  upper  part  there 
are  little  changes  from  the  old  times. 

Other  views  shown  were  the  spot  where  William  Penn  landed 
in  1682,  at  Second  Street,  Chester;  the  old  Court  House,  erected  in 
1724,  in  which  Lafayette  was  given  a  reception;  the  old  and  the 
new  Court  Houses  in  Media;  the  County  Jail  at  Media,  which  will 
have  to  be  enlarged  because  of  the  influx  of  foreign  population:  the 
old  Quarantine  Station  at  Fssington.  built  in  1S00;  the  Washington 
Headquarters  at  Chad's  Ford,  now  occupied  by  Christian  Sander- 
son and  his  mother;  the  old  sycamore  tree  at  Lafayette's  head- 
quarters;   the   monuments   at    Birmingham    Cemeterv;    Howe's    head- 
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[darters;   Washington  House  in  Chester,  where  General  Washington 
wrote    his   report    on    the    Battle    of    Brandy  wine;    Black    Beard,   the 
pirate,  who  had  sixteen  wives;    Discord  Lane,  in  Marcus  Hook;   the 
I    Sharpless    Rock,    16S2;    many    old   log   cabins   and   stone    houses   still 
[    standing;  Caleb  Pusey's  home,  1683,  where  Penn  frequently  lodged; 

•  the   weather   vane;    the    I.eiper   mansion,    1795;    the   canal    lock;    the 

•  first  railroad  in  America,  1810;  many  old  date-stones,  back  to  1701, 
■  of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  old  printing  press  of  the  Painter 
|  Brothers;  copy  of  advertisement  offering  reward  of  six  cents  for 
I  return  of  runaway  boy,  and  two  dollars  for  a  dog;  portrait  of 
I  Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  painter;  his  birthplace;  painting  of 
I  the  Signing  of  Peace  with  the  Indians,  and  the  Death  of  Wolfe; 
\  birthplace  and  tomb  of  John  Morton:  many  old  meeting  houses  and 
l  burial  grounds,  1700  to  1718;  grave  of  John  Bartram;  views  of 
j  Radnor,  Darby,  Birmingham.  St.  Paul's,  Chester,  and  Calvary  at 
\  Rockdale;  tomb  of  John  Rhodes  and  relatives  drowned  in  the  great 
'  Hood  of  August,  184:3;  portrait  of  General  Anthony  Wayne;  many 
I  old  grist  mills;  Concord  Mill  1704,  where  grain  was  ground  for 
!     revolutionary  troops;    textile  mills   and   old   dams;    saw    mills,   finger 

hoards    and    milestones    on    the    highways;    the    Wilcox    paper    mill, 
founded    in    172!>;    a    milestone   with    date    of    1705,   five    miles    from 

;  Chester,  the  oldest  in  North  America;  glimpses  of  pretty  creeks  and 
ponds:  the  oak  trees  at  Yeadon,  on  Darby  creek,  the  largest  in 
Pennsylvania,    700   years    old.    90    feet    in    height    and    eight    feet    in 

:     diameter:     old    school    houses    and    type     of    oldtime     locomotives; 

I  taverns,  Spread  Eagle,  Seven  Stars,  Black  Horse,  Dilworthtown, 
White  Horse,  Rose  Tree,  etc.:  portrait  of  the  famous  naval  com- 
mander, Farragut,  who  attended  school  in  the  old  province;  spot 
where  the  Swedes  landed  in  161-3;  old  bridges,  one  over  the  Brandy- 
wine  at  Chad's  Ford,  that  is  a  happy  connecting  link  between  the 
two  counties,  full  of  so  much  historical  value,  charm  and  happiness. 
Not  only  were  the  views  beautiful  in  color,  but  the  entire 
lecture  was  teeming  with  interest  and  replete  in  historic  incidents 
and  rich  humor. 

The    lecture    was    greatly    enjoyed    and    the    speaker    was    often 
interrupted  with  applause.       He  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Historical 
Commemoration 


Bronze  Tablet  Was  Dedicated  on  the  Boundary  Line  Between 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Where  British  Troops 

Entered  Chester  County 


MORE  than  two  hundred  prominent  residents  of  the  Keystom 
and  the  Diamond  States  gathered  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
September  25,  1920,  at  the  thirteenth  annual  historic  commemora- 
tion of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  at  the  cross  ro.-J- 
in  the  lower  part  of  New  Garden  township,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  celebration  marked  the  dedication  of  a  bronze  tablet  ereet 
cd  along  the  Limestone  road  between  Stanton,  Delaware,  and  Kao- 
lin, Pa.,  where  the  British  troops  under  Gen.  Howe,  entered  Ou- 
ter county,  on  September  8th,  1777,  prior  to  the  Battle  of  the 
Brandywine,  on  the  march  of  the  invaders  to  Philadelphia,  for  the 
capture  of  the.  capital  of  the  colonies. 

The  tablet,  or  marker,  is  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  in  size 
and  contains  this  inscription: 

Here  Gen.  Howe's  Army 
P'.ntered   Chester  County, 

September  8,  1777, 

On  its  march   from 

'Head   of   Elk' 

To   Brandywine    Battlefield. 

Erected  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  J 920 

This  tablet  was  secured  by  the  General  Committee  and  was 
erected  by  Maris  Hollingsworth,  of  Landenberg,  and  Daniel  1- 
Sheehan,  of  Kaolin,  on  a  stout  iron  post,  imbedded  in  a  depth  ol 
concrete  and  cement  that  ought  to  ensure  its  stability  for  the  com  in - 
century. 

The  local  committee,  of  which   Hon.  John  M.   Walker,  of  Hoc- 
kessin,  State  Senator  of  Delaware  from  New  Castle  county,  was  t! 
chairman,  had  erected  a  commodious  speakers'  stand,  near  the  mark 
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er  and  in  front  of  Haggerty's  shops,  a  short  distance  from  Hockes- 
^in  and  Kaolin.  .      ^ 

The  assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  J.  Frank  h. 
Hause,  of  West  Chester,  President  of  the  Chester  County  Hnrton- 
cal  Society.,  after  which  the  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake, 
pastor  of  a  nearby  church. 

1  On  motion  of  Lewis  K.  Stubbs.  Jan.es  R.  Miles,  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  the  tablet  is  erected.,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Addresses 
The  introductory  address  was  given  by  Judge  Hause,  who 
spoke  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  its  work  accomplished  in  the 
past  few  vears  in  the  erection  of  suitable  tablets  marking  point. 
of  historic*  interest:  he  explained  the  reason  for  this  marker,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission.  He  suggested  to 
the  Delaware  people  that  they  urge  their  Mate  legislature^  „*f> 
the  boundary  and  so  have  the  line  permanently  fixed  He  mem 
tioned  the  Powder  Hole,  and  remnants  of  old  entrenchments  and 
fortification,  in  the.  vicinity,  that  should  be  preserved,  because  they 
mark  important  historic  facts. 

The  historical  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Mart*, 
of   the    department   of   history    of   the    West   Chester   State    Normal 
School,  who,  in   opening,  said  that   he  merely   desired  to  introduc-e 
some  general  facts  of  the  troops'  movements  in  that  vicinity  in     -  -    • 
He  said  that  it  was  on  September  25,   1777,  that  the  British  troop 
occupied   Philadelphia,  and  he  invited  his  audience  to ^  visualize :  the 
march  of  the  British.     He  reviewed  the  movements  of  the  belhger 
ents  to  that  date,  commencing  with  the  affair  at  Boston       <  75_     He 
then  spoke  of  Howe's  plans  to  "clean  up  the  Colonies,     that  led  to 
the  march   against   Philadelphia,  with  eighteen  thousand  troop      of 
whom  three  thousand  were  Hessians  under  knyphausen.     Washing- 
ton   had    onlv    11,000    men,   untrained    and    meagerly    equipped;    he 
lacked  sood'roads  and  the  facilities  of  modern  times       "owe  with 
his  fleet:  of  300  ships  sailed  into  Chesapeake  Bay  and  landed  at  the 
Head  of  Elk,  and  started  for  Philadelphia.     In  a  general  way    VroL 
Mart,  described  the  movement,  of  the  two  forces  that  finally   met 
on  the  Brandywine  Battlefield. 

Hon  Henrv  C  Conard,  of  Georgetown,  Del.,  Judge  of  the. 
Supreme'conrt  of  Delaware,  in  his  address,  said  fat  this  occasion 
is  an  unusual  one,  and  spoke  of  its  relation  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  Commonwealths.     He  reviewed  the  movement  of  the 
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opposing  armits  following  the  landing  of  the,  British,  and  the 
skirmish  that  occurred  at  Cooch's  bridge,  as  Howe  advanced  to 
capture  the  rebels'  capital  and  break  up  the  central  point  of  their 
government.  He  described  the  old  stage  route  through  Iron  Hill. 
Glaseow,  Stanton,  Newport,  to  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  following 
out  of  Gen.  Wayne's  suggestions  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Cooch'.s 
Bridge,  on  September  :ird.  This  compelled  Howe  to  change  hi-, 
plans  to  reach  Philadelphia,  and  turned  the  troops  towards  Hockes- 
siu.  He  quoted  from  the  diary  of  a  captain  of  engineers  of  fch< 
British  Army,  as  to  the  events  on  September  8th,  9th  and  10th.,  177  7. 
In  conclusion,  Judge  Conrad  said  that  he  is  satisfied  from  his  re 
searches  that  the  British  came  through  Newark,  Milfred  Hundred, 
to  near  Southwood. 

Major-General  James  H.  Wilson,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  has 
the  honor  of  having  commanded  the  party  of  Union  troops  that 
captured  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
introduced  to  the  assemblage,  and  said  that  he  was  born  in  Illinois, 
but  it  is  now  his  good  fortune  to  reside  for  a  time  in  Delaware.  Hi 
said  that  he  had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  the  addresses  of  the  preceding  speakers,  and  said  that  there  has 
been  some  controversy  relative  to  the  first  display  of  the  American 
flag,  but  the  first  real  battle  in  which  the  Hag  was  displayed  was  at 
Brandywine;  the  affair  at  Cooch's  Bridge  was  a  mere  skirmish  be- 
tween the  scouts  and  pickets  of  the  two  armies. 

State  Senator  John  M.  Walker,  of  Hockessin,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  local  committee,  and  extremely  active  in  the  success  of  the 
celebration,  was  called  upon,  but  modestly  declined  going  upon  the 
platform.  He  thanked  the  Historical  Society  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended him,  but  it  Mas  out  of  his  sphere  to  speak  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind. 

Col.  George  Elliott,  of  Wilmington,  President  of  the  Del- 
aware Historical  Society,  read  some  data  relative  to  the  march  of 
the  British  troops  from  printed  reports  of  the  campaign.  He  said 
that  the  Delaware  Society  intends  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  Chester 
County  Society  and  mark  historic  spots.  He  invited  the  Chester 
countians  to  unite  with  them.  He  also  spoke  briefly  of  the  work 
of  the  Boundary  Commission. 

Judge  Hause  extended  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Miles 
for  permitting  the  marker  to  be  erected  upon  his  propertv,  and 
thanked  the  speakers  for  their  assistance  in  making  the  celebration 
so  successful  and  pleasurable. 
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Auto  Pilgrimage 

Historical  Society  Inspects  Building  of  the  Bucks  County- 
Society,  at  Doylestown 


'"IP  HE  third  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
JL  Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  25,  1921,  the  objective 
point  being  Doylestown  and  the  especial  interest  centering  about 
the  large  new  building  of  the  Bucks  County  Society  and  the  col- 
lections which  have  made  by  its  curator.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer. 
The  home  of  Dr.  Mercer  and  his  pottery  were  also  visited. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  old-fashioned  Fountain  Inn,  erect- 
ed in  J  758,  and  furnished  in  antique  style,  each  room  being  rilled 
with  relics. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  unique  building  of  the  Society. 
An  immense  concrete  structure,  five  stories  in  height,  absolutely 
fireproof,  tilled  from  basement  to  dome  with  every  conceivable 
thing  having  to  do  with  the  history  not  alone  of  Bucks  county,  but 
also  of  the  trades  and  sciences  of  the  country. 

Horace  M.  Mann,  the  assistant  curator,  explained  the  exhibits 
in  a  general  way,  telling  of  the  opening  of  the  building  in  1916. 
The  structure  was  designed  by  Dr.  Mercer,  and  built  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  and  has  been  heavily  endowed  by  him.  Surrounding 
a  large  rotunda  are  rive  galleries,  upon  which  are  numerous  rooms, 
containing  displays  properly  arranged,  illustrating  development 
of  the  special  line  from  earliest  times.  In  the  central  portion,  and 
suspended  from  the  several  galleries,  are  such  articles  as  a  Cones- 
toga  wagon,  a  codfish  dory,  a  whale  boat,  tire  apparatus  of  various- 
kinds,  dugout  canoes.  The  development  of  agriculture  implements 
from  the  primitive  ones  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  shown,  and  in 
like  manner  the  trades  are  shown,  a  room  being  devoted  to  each  ex- 
hibit. These  displays  are  properly  labeled,  and  the  rooms  or  al- 
coves open  from  the  corridors,  or  are  screened  SO  the  exhibits  may 
be  seen  but  not  handled.  Old  dishes,  pottery  ware,  glass  ware,  pew- 
ter ware  and  like  relics  were  seen  in  abundance. 

From  the  museum  the  travelers  went  to  the  mansion  of  Dr. 
Mercer,  constructed  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  historical  build- 
ing, ami  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  lore.  It  contains  sixty-six 
rooms,  innumerable  stairways  and  alcoves,  the  contents  of  which 
reveal  the  life-interest  and  work  of  the  owner.  Especially  interest- 
ing were  the  tiles  and  tables,  including  clay  books  of  Babylon,  from 
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the  time  of  Belshazzar;  record  of  Ellassar,  2100  B.  C;  and  from  the 
Kings  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Tlie  sword 
of  Rhoderick  Dim  was  seen  with  interest,  as  well  as  many  curios 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

At  the  pottery  nearby,  the  methods  of  tile  manufacturing  were 
seen,  litre  were  made  many  of  the  decorations  in  the  State  Capi- 
tol at  Harrisburg. 
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West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  where  is  on  exhibition  the  vast  collection 
of  relics,  antiques,  etc.,  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society 
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Unveil  Tablet  and  Large  Boulder 


Historical  Addresses   by   Hon.   J.   Frank   E.   Hawse,   Judge   of   the 

Chester  County  Courts;  Hen.  Wm.  B.  Broomail,  Judge,  of  the 
Delaware  County  Courts;  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Ryan,  Judge  of  the 
Bucks  County  Courts* 


'"1""^  m:-  fourteenth  annual  historic  commemoration  of  the  Chester 
-i-  County  Historical  Society  Mas  held  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  29,  1921,  when  there  was  unveiled  on  the  Court  House 
lawn,  the  huge  boulder  and  the  bronze  tablet,  marking  the  site  of 
the  first  Court  House,  within  the  present  limits  of  Cluster  county. 

The  boulder  was  obtained  from  the  Kelly  farm  near  Milltown. 
The  bronze  tablet  is  tv/enty-four  by  thirty-six  inches,  and  is  on  the 
east  face  of  the  boulder,  not  far  from  the  side  walk  on  High  Street. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

''The  iir.st  Court  House  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Count}-  of  Chester  stood  at  this  corner,  in  a 
plot  of  ground  115  feet  in  front  and'  165  feet  in  depth. 
The  building  begun  in  1781  and  completed  in  1786, 
was  used  until  1846,  when  the  present  structure  was 
erected." 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County 

Historical    Society 

1921 


The  Presentation  Address 

Prof.  Jesse  E.  Philips,  in  presenting  the  tablet  on  behalf  of  tin- 
Society  to  the  County  Commissioners,  said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  we  proceed  to  the  more  formal 
part  of  the  program  of  the  afternoon,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure, 
on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society  of  this  county,  to  present  to  the 
Commissioners  of  this  county,  this  boulder  and  this  marker.  It 
is  located  upon  the  county's  property,  they  are  the  duly  constituted 
custodians  of  the  county's  property,  and  it  is  into  their  hands  and  to 
their  care  this  Society  now  commits  this  memorial,  marking  the 
location  of  the  first  Court  House  within  the  confines  of  the  county 
of  Chester  as  now  constituted." 
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Then  followed  the  unveiling  by  John  Cessna,  3d,  after  which  J. 
Coulson  Reeee,  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  accepted 
the  gift.     Mr.  Coulson  said: 

"  'What  is  the  meaning  of  that  huge  stone  upon  the  Court 
House  lawn?'  is  an  inquiry  that  has  frequently  been  made  during 
the  past  week.  It  is  not  an  object  of  beauty.  Neither  was  the 
building  whose  site  it  marks.  Utilitarism  considerations  determined 
its  external  appearance  and  its  interior  arrangements.  This  com- 
mon boulder,  however,  fittingly  represents  the  old  Court  House  of 
Chester  county,  which  was  a  common  building.  A  common  build- 
ing, truly,  but  presided  over  by  very  uncommon  Judges,  Atlee, 
Tilghman  and  Wilson,  would  have  adorned  any  Bench  and  Henry 
was  an  heroic  figure,  the  mere  recountal  of  whose  deeds  causes  the 
heart  to  thrill  with  involuntary  admiration.  The  Commissioner.-,  of 
Chester  county  most  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  not  a  few  to  the 
study    of    our    local    history.      If    so    it    will    have    accomplished 
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important  result." 


In  the   Court   Room 


Following  the  brief  ceremonies  on  the  Court  House  lawn,  the 
assemblage  proceeded  to  the  big  Court  Room,  No.  1,  where  addi- 
tional exercises  were  held,  in  the  presence  of  a  good-sized  congrega- 
tion. The  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  Jay  Dickerson,  a  member 
of  the  Historical  Society,  and  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Prof.  Philips,  as  presiding  officer,  made  a  short  address,  as 
follows : 

"'Some  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Worcester  county  built  a  new  Court  House,  worthy  of  that 
great  county  and  the  Great  Bay  State.  Seeking  for  some  appropriate 
motto  to  inscribe  upon  it-,  portal,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  so  many 
years  Massachusetts'  representative  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
was  asked  to  select  the  words — and  there,  carved  in  the  stone  of 
the  entablature,  you  will  find  his  choice— "Obedience  to  Law  Is 
Liberty." 

"Never,  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  greater 
need  for  the  enforcement  of  this  idea.  Lawlessness  in  youth,  law- 
lessness in  society,  in  public  affairs,  in  business— this  is  the  "Teat 
outstanding  defect  in  a  nation  of   100  millions  of  -people. 

"It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  Society  should  dedicate  today, 
a    tablet   marking   the    location    of    this   countv's    first    Court    House, 
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and  that  we  here  emphasize  the  paramount  importance  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  are  administered  here.  And  it  is  furthermore 
exceedingly  fitting  that  the  first  speaker  upon  our  program  should 
be  one  of  those  to  whom  we,  by  our  voice,  have  entrusted  the  dusf 
of  administering  the  laws  under  which  we  live,  Judge  J.  Frank  E. 
I  Hause,  President  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  and 
who  presides  on  the  local  bench  in  dispensing  the  law."  (Applause.) 
in  opening  his  address,  Judge  Hause  said  that  a  few  days 
ago  after  the  roek  had  been  planted  on  the  Court  House  lawn  some 
one  inquired  when  the  oratory  would  commence.  There  will  be  no 
oratory,,  just  only  some  statement-  of  historic  facts  and  a  concise 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  Justice  in  Chester  county. 
Judge  Hause  then  held  the  attention  of  the  gathering  as  he  de- 
livered  his  address  on   "The  County   Seat  and  the   Court   House." 

Assuming  that  what  is  commonly  termed  the  county  seat  ot  a 
given  locality  was  located  at  or  near  the  center  of  population  for  the 
time  being,  we  locate  the  first  county  seat,  of  what  was  originally 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Chester,  on  Tinicum  Island,  a 
tract  of  land  along  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  river  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  present  north  line  of  the  city  of  Chester,  sep- 
arated from  the  main  land  by  Darby  creek. 

On  this  island,  in  1613,  were  a  few  Swedes.  Christina,  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  then  Queen  of  Sweden  and  witli  au- 
thority from  her,  in  the  year  named,  John  Printz  arrived  and  estab- 
lished there  the  seat  of  government.  He  built  a  block  house,  a 
church  and  a  private  residence.  The  block  house  was  the  general 
business  building  for  the  settlement  but  whether  any  matters  of  a 
judicial   nature  were  ever  transacted   there   is   not   known. 

Twelve,  years  later  (1655)  this  locality  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Dutch,  where  it  remained  until  1671.  Whether  or  not, 
during  the  Dutch  period,  -a  building  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  retained  on  the  island  or  a  new  one  was  built  on  the  main- 
land on  the  west  hank  of  the  river  can  not  he  ascertained,  although 
the  minutes  of  court  proceedings  there,  from  1653  to  1657  are  'pre- 
served  among   the    Colonial    records   .if    New    York. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Dutch  regime  vl67C.  the  then  settled 
cumin  unity  on  the  Delaware  river  and  hay  was  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts— the  one  in  which  we  are  interested  having  been 
named  -'Upland."  It  extended  from  the  Christaiu  creek  northward 
to  "the  head  of  the  Delaware"— then  the  falls  at  Trenton  — the  ex- 
tent  of  settlement    up    the   river. 

In  1671,  the  locality  came  finally  under  the  control  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Upland  was  continued  as  the  seat  of  justice.     The  first  court 
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was  held  November  I f,  1676,  at  the  house  of  Xiels  Larsen,  5 
posed  to  have  been  a  tavern,  and  by  him  the  justices  were  entertai 
at  a  cost  of  >'i0  for  the  day. 

In  1G77,  tiring  of  holding  court  in  a  public  house,  an  order  v.  1., 
entered   by   the  justiees  directing  Capt.    Hans   Jergen — the   military 
commander — to  finish  and  fit  up  the  house  of  defense  "for  the  eo   rl 
to  sit  in   against  the  next  court."      This   house   had   been   built   and 
was  standing  in   the  east   side   of   Front   Street,  near   Filbert,   in   ti 
present  city  of  Chester.     It  was    13   feet  long  and   14  feet  wide  ai  1 
upon   its   completion,   Larsen,   on    whose    land    it    was    built,   was    ,-: 
rected    to   leave   a    lane    from    Upland    (now    Chester)    creek    to    the 
house  of  defense  or,  in  default,  to  be  fined  by  the  Court.     This  v,  .- 
the  first  recognized  Court   House  within  the  limits  of  the  county   of 
Chester  and  it  was  used  as  such  until   1 69-3  when  a  new  one  and  n 
commodious   one  was   built  nearly   opposite  the   old  one — the   lov    - 
floor  of  which  was  used  as  a   prison   and  the   floor  above  as   a   court 
room.     It  is  said  that  a   portion   of  one   of  the  walls  of  this  ancit  1  : 
structure  forms  a  part  of  the  north  gable  of  a  building  now  stan 
on  its  site  in  the  city  of  Chester. 

Notwithstanding  the  court  was  permanently  located  in  the 
house  of  defense  from  lb'77  to  1695,  nevertheless  the  justices  took 
it  upon  themselves,  in  1681,  to  move  the  seat  of  justice  to  Ki:  _- 
kessing — a  settlement  some  twelve  miles  up  the  river — because  L up- 
land was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  county  and  the  ease  of  the  p  pi 
required  the  removal. 

On  March  fth,  1681,  Penn  secured  his  patent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  one  or  two  sessions  of  court  were  held  at  Kingke->- ii •_• 
when  the  judicial  tribunal  returned  to  Upland.  Penn  divided  :  :  - 
newly  acquired  territory  into  three  counties — Philadelphia.  Bucks 
and  Chester.  With  but  one  are  we  interested — Chester- — which  then 
comprised  with  others,  the  present  counties  of  Chester  and  Delawan 
The  county  seat  remained  at  Upland  with  the  name  of  the  town 
changed  by  Penn  to  Chester  and  the  court  continued  to  hold  its 
sessions  in  the  house  of  defense  and  in  the  new  building  built  in 
1695  until  172  t  when  a  town  hall  was  built  in  Chester  and  this  w  •> 
the  temple  of  justice  for  the  newly  named  count}-.  This  building 
still  stands. 

Having  in  mind  the  general  extent  and  growth  of  the  present 
counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware — originally  a  single  county — :~ 
the  west  from  the  river,  ami  the  location  of  the  old  town  of  Chest?  r. 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  county  seat  was  then  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  a  tract  of  some  100  square  miles.  A  petition 
followed   by  nine  others  of  like  tenor,  presented   to  the  colonial   as- 
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sembly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  on  January  28th,  1766, 
was  in  these  words: 

"The  petitioners  have  long  labored  under  a  grievance  by  reason 
of  the  county  seat  and  courts  of  justice  being  fixed  at  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  county,  which  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  attend  court  by  increasing  the  officers  fees  for 
mileage,  etc.;  that  many  poor  widows  are  compelled  to  travel  '-)0 
or  40  miles  for  letters  cf  administration  and  are  put  to  much  trouble 
in  attending  the  Orphans'  Court  at  so  great  a  distance.  For  these 
reasons  petitioners  ask  for  an  act  to  erect  a  Court  House  and  holding 
court  as  near  the  center  of  the  county  as  might  be." 

Immediately  following  these  came  twelve  counter  petitions, 
from  the  residents  of  the  town  of  Chester,  with  the  result  that  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

]n  one  of  the  communications  sent  to  the  assembly  by  one  of 
those  opposed  to  removal,  what  is  now  West  Chester  was  described 
<5s  "that  elegant  and  notorious  place  vulgarly  called  the  Turk's 
Head,  a  place  so  unfit  for  the  general  convenience  and  much  more 
so  as  any  one  spot  that  might  be  pointed  out  within  ten  miles  square 
of  the  above  described  place."  The  apparent  inconvenience  in  reach- 
ing the  seat  of  justice,  under  which  many  people  labored,  led  to  a 
more  decided  movement,  in  17S0,  to  change  the  location  of  the  county 
seat.  The  assembly  was  induced  to  pass  an  act  on  March  2 0 1 1  i  of 
that  year  authorizing  seven  prominent  named  citizens  to  buy  land 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  county  and  build  a  new  court  house 
and  prison  and  sell  the  old  structure  in  Chester.  They  purchased 
a  tract  in  East  Cain  township  from  Rosanna  Sheward,  but  did  noth- 
ing more.  The  supposition  was  that  a  majority  of  these  seven  were 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  county  seat.  These  gentlemen  having 
failed  to  act,  in  17S1,  a  supplemental  act  was  passed  authorizing  Col. 
John  Hannum  and  two  others,  as  commissioners,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  first  act.  They  were  restricted  in  choosing  a  site  to  a  distance 
of  one  and  one-half  miles  in  a  westerly  or  southwesterly  direction 
from  the  Turk's  Head  tavern  in  the  township  of  Goshen — the  build- 
ing then  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  High  and  Market  streets 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Turk's  Head  Inn  in  this  borough.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  Col.  Hannum — in  those  days  a  recognized  shrewd 
politician — labored  under  the  impression  that  this  distance  limit 
was  sufficiently  long  to  reach  a  tract  of  land  he  then  owned  on  the 
Brandywine  where  Valley  creek  joins  it,  but  this  land  was  a  halt 
mile  too  far  away. 

The  commissioners  proceeded  at  once  with  their  work.  They 
bought  a  piece  of  land  on  which  the  present  Court  House  now  partly 
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stands  on  High  Street,  and  in  the  summer  of  1784  they  proceeded  to 
erect  a  two-story  Court  House,  and  a  jail  in  the  rear.  This  piece 
of  ground  was  115  feet  in  front  on  High  Street  and  165  feet  in 
depth  and  was  immediately  adjacent  to  what  is  now  popularly  called 
"Court  House  Alley."  The  Court  House  was  built  at  the  north 
east  corner  of  the  lot  next  to  the  alley  that  now  extends  alone;  the 
Assembly  Building.  Its  gable  faced  High  Street  and  its  front 
Market  Street.  The  shrewd  Col.  Hannum  at  once  erected  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  where  the  Assembly  Building  now  stands  and  to  cater 
to  Court  House  patronage,  he  designed  a  second-story  passage  way 
from  his  hotel,  across  the  alley  to  the  Court  House,  but  the  County 
Commissioners  balked  at  the  proposition  and  it  was  abandoned. 

Before  the  buildings  were  completed,  the  legislature  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  people  of  the  Lower  end  of  the  county,  on  March 
30th,  1785,  to  pass  an  act  suspending  the  act  under  which  Col. 
Hannum  and  his  associates  were  operating  and  nothing  further 
could  then  be  done.  The  Laplanders,  as  they  were  called,  not  con- 
tent with  tlie  passage  of  the  suspension  act,  proposed  to  demolish 
so  much  of  the  new  buildings  as  had  been  erected.  They  armed  a 
posse,  secured  a  cannon  and  a  barrel  of  whisky,  marched  from 
Chester,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Harper  and  encamped 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  village.  The  next  morning  they  advanced 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  on  Xortli  High 
Street,  prepared  for  action.  Meantime  Col.  Hannum  had  sum- 
moned the  villagers,  rilled  the  window  spaces  of  the  building  with 
stones  and  the  buildings  with  armed  men.  The  combatants  faced 
each  other  for  several  hours  while  the  rum  and  rations  disappeared. 
The  Laplanders  finally  concluded,  after  some  negotiations,  to  with- 
draw, and  they  did  so, .satisfied  that  so  long  as  the  suspension  act  was 
in  force,  nothing  could  be  done  toward  completing  the   building-;. 

A  year  later,  on  March  18th,  178G,  the  legislature  repealed  the 
suspension  act:  the  new  buildings  were  completed  without  further 
opposition  and  in  due  time  the  prisoners,  records,  etc.,  were  re- 
moved from  Chester  to  the  locality  known  then  u-<.  the  '"Turk's  Head 
in  Goshen  township,"  and  later  the  county  town  of  West  Chester,  so 
named  by  an  act  passed  March  -hi.  178S.  Two  years  later,  (17i"» 
the  county  commissioners  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  north 
west  corner  of  what  are  now  High  and  Market  Streets  and  erected 
a  public  office  building  for  the  transaction  of  tin-  business  connected 
with  the  courts  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  county  records  which 
had  theretofore  been  kept  at  the  re>pective  homes  of  the  county 
officials. 
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Tlie   Court   House,  completed   in    1786,  served   its   purpose    until 

i     1817,  when  the  present  structure  facing  High  Street— built  of  stone — 

'     was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.      The   facing   of   pictou   stone   was 

I     added  in   1859  at  a  cost  of  $21,000 — and  the  annex  fronting  Market 

l     Street  was  completed  in    1892. 
j  * 

When  the  first  Court  House  was  taken  down  in  1846,  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  it  had  been  built  and  its  furniture  and  fixtures 
were  carefully  assorted,  prepared  and  exposed,  piece  by  piece,,  at 
public  sale.  The  sale  occupied  seven  days  and  its  proceeds  reached 
S3 15.61.  Window  sash,  shutters,  chairs,  tables,  benches  and  the 
like  were  separately  sold  and  the  townspeople  generally  were  buy- 
ers. The  Judge's  bench  brought  $2  and  the  jury  wheel  twenty- 
five  cents. 

While  the  contest  over  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  was  being 

waged,  a   local   rhymster — Joseph    Hickman — composed   a   burlesque 

ditty  of  fourteen  verses  in  which  those  opposed  to  the  removal  were 

ridiculed.      A    rambling    old    English    wool-comber    named    Marman- 

duke    Wyvil,   retained    by    the    removalists   for    the    purpose,   would 

chant  this  ditty  for  a  glass  of  cider  or  a  drink  of  whisky.      The  first 

two  and  the  last  two  verses  of  this  production  are  these: 

(Judge    Hause   declined  the   invitation   to  sing  the   ditty,  as  he 

was  out  of  tune,  he  said). 
i 

Poor  Chester's  mother's  very  sick. 

Her   breath   is   almost   gone. 
Her  children  throng  around  her  thick. 

And  bitterly  do  moan. 

Cries  little   "Lisha."   the  first   born — 

What   will   become   of   I  ? 
A  little  orphan  held  in  scorn, 

If   Mamma  she  should  die. 


Oh!    may   Jack   Hannum   quickly  die 
And  die   in  grievous  pain. 

Be  sent  into  eternity, 

That  mamma   may  remain.. 

May  all  his  projects  fail,  likewise, 
That   we   may   live   again, 

Then  every  one  rolled  up  his  eyes. 
And  cried  aloud,  "Amen." 
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While  the  Colonial  Assembly  had  been  induced  to  believe  tli   • 
our  present  borough  of  West  Chester  was,  in   1786,  the  location  !     i 
suited,  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  of  all  the  inhabitant-,  tii 
the  county   for  the  county  seat,  nevertheless,  only  three   years  aft 
the  residents   in   and   around   the    former  county    seat   petitioned    t! 
same   assembly   to   divide   the   county.      They   represented   that   tli  v 
"labor  under  great  inconveniences  from  the  seat  of  justice  being  r 
moved  to  a   great   distance   from   them."      The   assembly   hearkened 
favorably    and   on   September   26,    1789,   the    lower    end    of   Chester 
county   was  set    off   by   described    boundaries   and   called   the   conn 
of  Delaware  with  the  borough  of  Chester  as  the  county  seat.    Tin  \ 
the  county  seat  remained  until   IStT  when  our  sister  county  outside 
the    borough    of    Chester,    became    infested    with    removalists.      The 
county  seat,  they  said,  was  in  the  wrong  location  for  the  conveni 
enee  of  all  the  people  and  by  a  popular  vote,  authorized  by  an  act 
of   assembly,   the   seat   of   justice   was   removed   to    Media    where    it 
now  is. 

The  two  counties  remained  together,  however,  so  far  as  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  State  into  judicial  districts  was  concerned,  until 
they  were  separated  by  an  act  passed  in  1S7-4  and  Delaware  county 
then  became  the  32nd  judicial  district.  Chester  county  remaining 
the   15th  district  as  it  had.  been  since   1821. 

Applause  followed  the  able  and  interesting  address  of  Judge 
Hause. 


Judge  BroorrulPs  Address 

Prof.  Philips,  in  introducing  Judge  Wm.  B.  Broomall.  sail: 
"On  many  delightful  occasions  the  Delaware  County  Historical 
Society  have  united  in  dedicating  markers  and  in  celebrating  vari- 
ous historical  events.  These  two  great  counties  are  closely  bound 
by  tics,  not  only  of  common  ancestry  and  of  common  interest,  but 
also  by  ties  of  present  political  affiliation.  We  could  not  fittingly 
observe  this  occasion  without  inviting  our  sister  county  to  join  us. 
It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  the  Hon.  Wm.  U. 
Broomall,  President  of  the  Delaware  County  Historical  Society, 
and  for  fifteen  years  a  Judge   in  our  neighboring  county." 

In  his  introductory  remarks.  Judge  Broomall  said  that  if  Judure 
Hause  and  he  had  been  able  to  confer  together  in  the  preparation  of 
their  addresses,  they  might  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  repeti- 
tions.    He  then  said: 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen:- — It  is  eminently  fit   upon  this  occasion 

of  marking  the   site   of  the   old   Chester   County   Court    House,   that 

mention  should   be   made   of  the   early    beginnings   of  the   laws,  the 

Court    Houses    and    the    Courts    at    their    advent    on    the    Delaware 

River.      Prior   to    ]7S!r>,   Chester   county   extended   to   the    Delaware 

River.      The   shores   of  the    Delaware,   prior  to   the   coming  of  the 

white  man   must   have  presented   a    beautiful   scenery.      The   margin 

was  a  bold,  abrupt  front,  laved  at  once  by  deep  waters,  capable  of 

floating  the  largest  vessels  of  those  times.      The  reclaimed  land  and 

marshes   of  modern   times   are   the   result   of  the   wharves,   piers   and 

i     banks,   which    with    the    demands    of    business    have    installed.      The 

|     hills  and  valleys  of  this  beautiful  country  were  intersected  with  the 

[     winding  picturesque  tributaries.  Darby  Creek,  Crura   Creek,   Ridley 

|     Creek,  Chester  Creek  and  Hook  Creek.     The  land  was  covered  with 

I     the  native  woods  of  stately  oaks,  chestnuts,  maples,  pines,  gums  and 

I     dogwoods.       These    receded    somewhat    from    the    river,    affording 

place  for  cultivation  between  the   waters  and   what  was  then  called 

i      the  backwoods,  a  term  now  lost  to  our  nomenclature.     The  march  of 

progress  has  pushed  it  W  est  ward  until  it  has  been  lost  in  the  waters 

of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  woods  were  full  of  game,  and  the  waters 

j      abounded  with   fish. 

In  this  "garden  of  the  Hesperides"  there  lived  a  tribe  of  native 
Indians  called  the  Leni  Lenape,  a  contented,  happy,  peaceful,  peo- 
ple who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  more  belligerent  tribe,  the 
Iroquois,  of   New   York.      The  chase   provided  them   with   game   for 

ithe  spit,  the  pursuit  of  the  water  furnished  them  with  fish  for  the 
pan,  with  or  without  a  piscatorial  tale,  their  leisure  was  occupied 
with  watching  the  women  till  the  maize,  and  with  sports.  Poor, 
J  simple  souls,  little  did  they  dream  of  the  impending  doom  of  the 
coming  of  a  more  able  race  of  beings,  who  were  destined  to  push 
them  pace  by  pace  to  the  West  and  to  final  extinction.  Their  chief 
was  at  once  their  legislator,  their  judge  and  their  executive.  So 
tar  as  laws,  Courts  and  administration  are  concerned,  with  regard 
to  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  no  attention  need  be  given  to  the 
sporadic  visits  of  explorers  and  adventurers  from  1608  to  1638. 
Nor  to  the  successive  occupancies  by  the  Dutch  from  1655  to  166i, 
by  the  English  from  1661,  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Duke,  of 
fork's  laws,  in  1676.  These  were  essentially  trading  and  not  plant- 
ing enterprises.  King  Charles  II  granted  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York,  on  March  12,  1664,  a  patent  for  a  great  body  of  land  in 
America,  having  for  its  center  New  Amsterdam,  which  was  captured 
from  the  Dutch  by  a  naval  force  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
rechristened   New    York.      The    Duke's   laws   provided    for   freedom 
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of  religion,  trial  by  jury  and  equal  taxation,  though  they  recognize.) 
slavery,  and  established  general  liability  to  military  service.  Tlu-j 
had  for  authority  the  grantee  of  the  Crown,  and  the  approval  of  tin- 
delegates  of  the  New  York  towns,  and  were  promulgated  on  tin- 
Delaware  as  a  dependency  of  New  York.  This  brings  us  to  the  first 
existence  of  a  code  of  laws  in  our  district,  and  one  of  the  Court-, 
established  to  administer  them  was  at  Upland,  now  Chester.  It 
was  presided  over  by  local  justices  appointed  by  the  Dukes  Gov 
ernor  at  New  York. 

A  pause  may  properly  be  made  here  to  note  the  locality  of  this 
early  Court,  a  place  replete  with  interest  to  the  historian  and  anti 
quarv.     It  was' located  in  Neeles  Laerson's  Inn,  on  the  East  bank 
of  Upland,  now   Chester  Creek,  near  the  shore,  so   as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  comers  by  water.      This  was  the  mode   of  travel,  bar 
ring  the  few  exceptions  of  travelers  by  Indian  trails.     On  the  river 
front,   extending   eastwardly   from    Chester    Creek,   was    the    Green, 
some  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
It  was  a   breathing  or  recreation  place   for   the   town,  and   belonged 
to  the  Swedes,  who  no  doubt  intended  to   build  a   church   building 
there,  which  was  never  done.     To  the  northward  of  this  Green   or 
Glebe  land,  some  eighty   feet,  and   within   the   lines   of  the   present 
Edgmont  avenue,  was  the  Block  House  or  House  of  Defense.     Still 
northward,  some    fifty    feet,   and   nearer    Chester   Creek,   was    Xeeles 
Laerson's  Inn.      The  town  consisted  of  probably  a  half  dozen  other 
houses.      Chester  Creek   was   a   much   larger   stream   than    it  is   now. 
its   western    bank   was    where    Penn    street    now    is.      Its    mouth    was 
three   or  four  hundred   feet  in  width,  quite   an   imposing  waterway, 
as  viewed  from  the  river.     It  is  not  surprising  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Penn  as  a  site  for  his  future  city,  and  only  gave  place 
to  Philadelphia,  when  Lord  Baltimore  and  Penn's  deputy  governor, 
Markham,  made   an   astronomical   observation   in   the   meadow   near 
Third    and    Penn    streets,    and    discovered    that    Chester    was    some 
twelve   miles   south    of    forty    degrees    of   north    latitude,   which    was 
then   the   debatable    southern    limit   of    Penn's    grant.      On    the    west 
bank    of    Chester    Creek,    where    it    joins    the    river,    was    the    house 
known   as   the    Essex    house,   which    had    been    the    residence    of   the 
Swedish  princess  Armgardt  Papegoya.  wife  of  John   Papegoya,  and 
daughter  of  Governor  Printz,  who  had  set  up  a  regal  sway  at  Tini- 
cum  Island  during  the  occupancy  of  the  Swedes  and  who  had  gone 
back  to  Sweden,  leaving  his   quasi   regal  robes   in   the   possession   ot 
his  daughter,  who   is   known    as   the    Princess.      She   established    her 
residence  fronting  on  the  mouth  of  Chester  Creek,  in  a  house  which 
she  built  and  called  Printzdrop,  which  she  sold  to  Robert  \\  ade,  an 
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English  Quaker.     He  preceded  the  coming  of  William   Perm,  wl 
he  "entertained   on  Ins  arrival  in  this   house,  which   was  then  called 
the  Essex  House. 

The    first    Court    in    Pennsylvania    was    held    on    November    It, 
1676,  in  Laerson's  Inn.     Three  justices  constituted  a  quorum.     In  the 
mind's    eve,    one    can    see    these    justices    coming    by    boats    up    the 
creek,    and    with    all    appropriate    stateliness    and    dignity,    mooring 
their  boats  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  "in  fair  round  belly,  with  good 
capon  lin'd,  with  eves  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,  full  of  wise 
saws  and   modern   instances."      The   few   denizens   of  the   town   have 
gathered  to  greet  the  coming  of  the  Court.     Some  Indians  lurk  in  tin- 
outskirts  of  the  assembly  and   gaze   furtively   and   with   wonderment 
on  the  visitors..     Mine  host,  Laerson,  bows  obsequiously  to  the  ap- 
proaching  cortege,    with   visions   of   possible   emoluments.      The    jus- 
tices   have    dolled   their   every    day    skin   clothing   and    put    on    their 
clothes   which    thev    brought    from    England,   kept    carefully    packed 
awav  for  such  occasions.      This  Court  administered  the   Duke's  Laws 
until   1681,  when  thev  were   supplanted  by   those   of   William    Penn. 
The  business  transacted   had    a   wide   range.      It   heard   and   decided 
charges  of  misdemeanor,  and  had  suits  for  debt,  approved  the  inden- 
tures of  apprentices  and  servants,  conferred   with  the   Indians,  laid 
taxes  and  imposed  fines,  and  directed  the  uses  to  which  the  revenues 
should  be  applied.     It  granted  lands,  under  the  regulations  fixed  by 
the  Governor  of  New   York,  and  heard  and  adjusted  disputes  as  to 
titles   and   lines,   made   provision    for    roads   and    for   insane    persons, 
gave  oversight  in   fact  to  all  affairs  of  the  settlers.      By  the   Duke  s 
laws     no   jury    could    exceed    the    number   seven    nor    be    under    six, 
unless  in  special   causes  of  life   or  death,  the  justices  could   appoint 
twelve.     A  majoritv  of  a  jury  could  render  the  verdict. 

The  continuance  of  the  Court  at  Neeles  Laerson's  Inn  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  Either  his  charges  were  to  high,  being  as  much 
as  one  hundred  gilders  per  day.  equal  to  twelve  dollars,  including 
what  is  called  the  diet  of  the  justices,  an  equivocal  expression  with  a 
double  aspect  both  amphibious  and  terrestrial,  bibible  and  edible, 
or  Laerson  was  not  an  agreeable  landlord,  there  being  some  mention 
of  his  intractabiHtv  in  other  matters.  And  so  in  1677,  the  Court  was 
moved  to  the  House  of  Defence.  This  was  the  second  place  ot  the 
holdin-  of  Court  in  Chester  county.  This  building  was  one  story 
in  height,  fourteen  feet  by  fifteen  feet.  It  was  so  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient in  accommodation,  that  agitation  was  soon  commenced  tor  the 
building  of  a  new  Court  House,  and  a  Prison  as  well.  This  w as  ac- 
complished, and  the  Court  took  possession  in  168...  1  his  Lourt 
House  was  located  just  north  of   Block   House  and  the  prison   nearer 
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the  creek,  probably  leaving  a  way  between,  upon  which  a  street 
called  Front  Street  was  laid  out  in  16S6,  extending  from  the  Green 
along  Chester  creek  to  about  where  Third  Street  now  is,  where  the 
trail  veered  eastwardly  away  from  Chester  creek.  This  was  the 
third  place  of  holding  Court  in  Chester  county  and  the  first  Prison 
House.  Again  the  spirit  of  unrest  affected  the  Court  sittings  and  a 
Court  House  was  built  between  Front  Street  and  Cluster  creek, 
adjoining  the  Prison,  and  opposite  the  preceding,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Courts  in  1695.  This  was  the  fourth  place  of  holding 
of  Court  in  Chester  county,  and  it  continued  until  the  removal  to 
the  fifth  in  1721  in  the  building  now  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  This  building 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  in  every  respect  to  tin: 
minutest  details  through  the  munificence  of  Governor  William 
C.  Sproul.  Here  the  Courts  of  Chester  county  were  held 
until  1786,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  old  Court  House  in 
'West  Chester,  whose  location  is  being  marked  today,  and  which  is 
the  sixth  place  of  the  holding  of  Court  in  Chester  county.  Delaware 
county  was  separated  from  Chester  county  in  17S9,  and  the  Courts 
of  Delaware  county  went  hack  to  the  old  building  of  1 72 1,  where 
they  remained  until  the  removal  to  Media  in  I  850.  When  the  Dela- 
ware County  Courts  were  moved  to  Media,  their  accessibility  to  West 
Chester  induced  many  of  the  West  Chester  lawyers  to  engage  in 
practice  in  Media,  until  Delaware  county  became  a  separate  judicial 
district.  During  that  time  hardly  an  important  case  came  to  trial 
without  having  associated  with  local  counsel  a  West  Chester  lawyer. 
Those,  who  are  thus  remembered  are  William  Darlington,  Joseph 
J.  Lewis,  William  Butler,  Joseph  Hemphill,  John  H.  Brinton  and 
P.  Frazer  Smith. 

We  have  passed  over  all  too  hastily  the  coming  of  Perm  and  his 
landing  at  Chester  in  1682,  and  the  establishment  of  his  form  of 
government  and  laws,  which  governed  affairs  from  1681,  to  the 
adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790. 

These  were  unique.  They  \vere  the  first  and  only  time  in 
history  when  there  was  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a  State,  the 
principles,  which  harked  back  to  Him  of  Nazareth  proclaimed  from 
a  mountain  in  Judea,  and  forward  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  established 
the  quality  of  men,  complete  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  absence 
of  a  State  Church,  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  uni- 
versal education  provided  by  the  State,  the  equal  right  of  suffrage, 
a  representative  form  of  government,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  practical 
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application  of  the  moral  maxim,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  1 
others  do  unto  you." 

It  is  meet  that  the  statue  of  such  a  man  should  have  been  erected, 
poised  high  in  air  in  a  neighboring  city,  above  the  rush  and  turmoil 
of  life  with  face  to  the  east,  laved  with  the  golden  streaks  of  the 
rising  sun,  an  inspiration  to  the  good  and  true  and  beautiful,  and  the 
debasement  of  the  bad,  sordid  and  evil. 

Judge  Ryan   Speaks 
Hon     Win.    C.    Rvan,   of    Doylestown,   Judge   of   the    Courts    in 
Bucks      eountv,      said      that      he    was      the      victim      of      misplaced 
confidence,   because    when    he    received    the    invitation    to   be    present 
at  these  ceremonies  he  had  no  admonition  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  make  a  speech.      He  said  that  he   had  noted  that  the  presiding 
officer  had  stated  that  there  would  he  brief  remarks  by  the  visiting 
Jud-es    and  so  he  would  he  mindful  of  that  and  make  his  remarks 
brief.       He    said    that    he    represented    the    remnant    of    the    old    7th 
Judicial    District   that    had   consisted    of    Chester,    Delaware,    Mont- 
gomery   and    Bucks    counties.      The    original    county    seat    of    Bucks 
counts  was  at   Bristol,  then    at    Newtown,   and    in    1812    removed   to 
Doylestown.      *      *      *      One   of  the   early   Judges   of    Bucks   county 
reformed  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.   (Laughter).     Judge 
Ryan   then    briefly    reviewed    the    courts   and    the    administration    oi 
justice  in  Bucks 'county      *      *      *      He   said   that    it    is   appropriate 
that   this    Historical   Society   should   erect   this   tablet   on   the   sue   of 
the  first  court  of  justice  in  this  county.     He  referred  to  the  accomp- 
lished Judges  of  Chester  county   at   the  present   t.me       (Applause) 
"This  stone  and  tablet  mark  an  historic  event  in  the  life  of   C  heater 
county.       1   thank   you   for  the   pleasure   of   being  present,     he   said 

in  conclusion.  , 

Judge  Hause  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  water- 
color    picture   on   exhibition    on   a    nearby   table,   painted    by    Bayard 

Taylor,  in   18  10.  . .  ,m]lU(rp 

*  Prof.  Philips  closed  the  meeting  and  dismissed  the  as.tmbl^e 
with  a  few  remark,  in  which  he  said  that  "the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Societv  shows  that  justice  is  not  always  stern  but  gemaL 
Now  that  we"  have  run  out   of  judicial   materials    we  will  adjourn 

The  committee  on  the  marker  consisted  of  Treasurer  lev.-,  k. 
Stubl,  J.  Carroll  Hayes,  Charles  E  Marts  and  George R  John*,-. 
The  Committee  on  Invitations  and  Program-Miss  Marj  I.  Mille, 
Miss  Mary   E.  Speakman,  Edward  S.    Paxson. 
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The  14th  Annual  Banquet 


The  speakers  were  President  Aydelotte,  of  Swarthmore  College; 
Mrs.  Charles  Martin,  of  Wayne;  Mayor  LeRoy  Harvey,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


^TM-IF.  annual  banquet  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
JL  that  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  gathered  around  the  fes- 
tal hoard  a  goodly  number  of  the  prominent  residents  of  this  county, 
was  held  Thursday  evening,  December  8,  1921,  in  the  New  Century 
Club  House,  on  South  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  when  more 
than  130  persons  were  present  from  Kennett  Square,  Oxford,  Down- 
ingtown  and  other  sections  of  the  county. 

The  guests  began  to  assemble  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  arid  then 
after  an  informal  reception,  they  took  their  assigned  places  at 
the  tables  about  seven  o'clock.  The  officers  of  the  Society  and  their 
wives,  together  with  the  speakers,  occupied  seats  at  the  south  table, 
the  toastmaster,  Judge  J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  being  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Hause,  while  on  his  left  were  Hon.  LeRoy  Harvey  and  wife,  of 
Wilmington;  Mrs.  Charles  Martin,  of  Wayne;  on  the  right  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.   Aydelotte,  of  Swarthmore  College. 

The  three  long  tables  were  prettily  decorated  with  potted 
plants  and  lighted  candles.  The  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Walker,  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Baptist  Church,  this  bor- 
ough, and  then  a  big  corps  of  white-clad  young  women  served  the 
following  menu: 

Fruit  Cup 
Chicken   Bouillon  Crackers 

Celery  Olives 

Roast   Turkey,   with   Giblet   Sauce 
Glazed   Sweet    Potatoes  Peas 

Broiled  Oysters  Salad 

Cranberry  Sauce 
Rolls  Butter  lee    Cream 

Cakes  Coffee 

During  the  banquet,  music  en  the  violin  and  piano  was  render- 
ed by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Aylesworth,  whose  renditions  evok- 
ed repeated  applause. 
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•  i     i    „rh»»n   the  tables   were   cleared,   and 
lt  w„  about  eight  oec ,ck  ,h»  ««U  ^^  ^ 

|  ,hen  Judge  Hause  —  £ '     ,  „     r„d   .   song,  tat   he   was  no. 
ety_George   B    ■  ■      -         ^ad  d  Ti.s  poem  wm 

1  S»in«  t0  s'ng  "•  b"  Pro      Avlesworth.     The  selection  named  was 
music,  and  sung   l>>    Mot.  A}  George  Huntingdon, 

I   ,.The   [nternational  Hymn,     written  by  •     <J       *       q{  ^ 

„f  Minnesota,  ■»^^» '^^"SleV^    Judge  ««  "" 
cut  Conference  in   W  asnmg       .      -  president  of   Swarthmore 

troduced   Dr.   Frank    Aydelotte    the  new  ^  ^  ^    [p 

oSi^=^ 

so   many   interesting   people.  ,  must  obuin 

educational  institutions  and  is  interested    n    am  ^  ^ 
conncni.1  educational  atmosphere.     As  a  te 

difficulty  to  tench  children  who  do  not  come ^from  fa] 

English  is  in  vogue.     It  is  difticnlt  to  t-        1  ,;,sU. 
English.     The  Historical  Society  does  mi    h  g od^  ^    -^ 

for   history   among  the   young  folk.            s  Thc 

i      «-se  who  desire  it.      The  first  gr     t  to^  ^   _  ^ 

second   is  to  gn.ird   and  displaj    the ^h  He  is  not  a  mem- 

hctod,  and  so  prev.nt  then,  from  K, »e /^     •  ^  Wstorical  M. 

ber  of  the  Society  oi   Friends   but  is  in. »  kc  ,  suc. 

sociations  .and  influences.     So ,  they  .  e     > d  -o  uates 

cess   of  the   Swarthmore    Historical    Librae}.  ^ 

will  be  restricted   to  the  use  of   the  pamphle    .  1                    ^  ^ 

m,  had  reac 1  "Paradise ^J^S^T'.S 

t„e  influence  of  the  Quakers  in  £tf^£    „„,    ubrary. 

spoke  of  the  proposed  plans  ot  tile a  appointed:    Ame- 

d  the  following  Honorary  Curators _hav e  b«  »  JP^  (  ^^ 
,   M„tt  Gummere,  Clement  M    Bi<kUe,  .  e  ^ 


ia    Molt    immmcrc.    c«u,<-...    ■■••    -  j       ,       ,    ;        and 

Clerics   F.  Jenkins,  Albert  Cook    Myers.  ,h o  v,     II. 

assist  .      Tbere  have  already ^  come arg „     -         ,     ^ ^ 

family    letters,    m    connection    intli    the  ^ 

van,;,  with    rare   records,   all   very    in^st"K   "*d^nished.      The 
destroy    the    old    letters,    but    preserve    them  ^  ^ 

Librarv  hopes  to  have  a  continual  Hon    ot   gilts  *     * 

The   Library  now   has  a  small  sum  oi   money   tor  endo*me 
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He  then  spoke  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the  Friends 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  an<3 
the  rivalry  between  them  that  aids  development  and  does  no  harm 
In  concluding  Dr.  Aydelotte  said  that  this  section  is  favored  id 
having  so  many  historic  associations. 

Judge  Hause  said  that  now  as  the  law  allows  women  to  be 
heard  es  well  as  to  be  seen,  the  assemblage  would  hear  from  a  w< 
roan  who  is  interested  in  the  rights  of  women- — Mrs.  Charles  Marti-  . 
of  Wayne,  who  in  opening  her  address  spoke  of  the  work  done  in 
the  convention  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  held  recently  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  She  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  t  > 
this  audience.  She  is  interested  in  the  history  of  the  District,  for  she 
used  to  live  in  in  Chester  county,  and  now  resides  in  Delaware  county 
near  the  border  line.  As  soon  as  she  got  the  right  to  vote  she  co  a 
meneed  to  dig  right  into  the  history.  She  is  proud  of  her  township 
government.  She  has  delved  into  the  early  history — the  early  st  t- 
tlers,  the  forests,  stones  and  township  offices.  *  *  *  When 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  was  organized,  the  men  exclaiim  1 
that  it  was  harmless  and  nothing  to  it,  and  then  the  men  came  and 
told  us  they  would  tell  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  (Laughter  . 
Why  does  it  cost  so  much  to  collect  taxes?  Tables  show  that  it 
cost  three  million  dollars  to  collect  thirty-three  millions.  Why  - 
manv  tax  collectors?  She  spoke  of  the  Institute  of  Politics,  and  the 
Dillingham  Percentage  Bill  governing  foreign  immigration.  Sin 
said  that  this  nation  must  seek  something  to  take  its  place  as  it  be- 
comes inoperative  of  June  30,  1922.  Look  at  the  types  of  foreign- 
ers in  oar  large  cities  who  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
*  *  *  Pennsylvania  needs  so  many  things.  We  must  get 
busy  to  make  this  a  better  country.  The  women  have  been  grant-,  a 
citizenship,  so  they  must  get  back  of  all  public  movements.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Judge    Hause:     "You    have    heard   something   worth    while    and 
things    to    be    remembered.    (Applause).      Sometime    ago,    there    was 

!  trouble  over  the  location  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Key- 
stone and  the  Diamond  State,  but  the  line  lias  been  ratified  by  Con- 

,   gress,  and  to-night  one   of  the  residents  of  Delaware  is  to  speak  to 

;  us  about  anything  he  pleases  and  as  long  as  he  wants  to.     We  ex- 

:  tend  best  wishes  to  the  Mayor  of  Wilmington." 

Mayor  Harvey  said  that  he  had  made  one  speech  in  West  Ches- 

;  ter  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  he  could  not  quite  understand 
why  the  people  wanted  to  hear  him  again.  He  spoke  °f  how  Del- 
aware had  taken  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania  200  years 
ago,  and  he  wasn't  sure  but  what  some  one  desired  to  get  him  here 
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and  square  up  matters.  He  said  that  the  ratification  of  the  boun- 
dary line  was  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Chester  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  He  said  he  desired  to  endorse  what  Dr.  Aydelotte  had 
said  about  the  value  of  history.  He  spoke  of  the  Delaware  His- 
torical Society,  which  is  not  functioning  now,  but  the  records  are 
in  cold  storage,  without  any  home  at  present.  He  said  we  must 
maintain  the  ideals  of  the  past.  *  *  *  The  first  time  that  wo- 
men voted  in  Delaware  he  was  the  successful  candidate,  so  he  pro- 
posed to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  that  section  of  the  elec- 
torate. This  is  the  period  of  great  movements — the  Irish  question, 
the  negro  problem,  taxation,  honest  government,  international  ques- 
tions. *  *  *  We  are  living  in  a  great  time;  we  are  the  citizens 
of  a  great  nation  which  preserves  civilization,  and  all  peoples  of 
the  world  are  looking  to  us.  We  have  great  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities—the question  of  the  unemployed  and  the  industrial  con- 
dition. *  *  *  We  must  help  our  country  and  the  world  through 
these  great  crises.     (Applause). 

Committee  of  Arrangements— Mary  I.  Stille,  Charles  H.  Hoopes, 
Lewis  K.  Stubbs,  George  B.  Johnson. 
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The  Delaware-Pennsylvania  Bound 7 


u 


\rarions  Surveys  Since  1701  Detailed  by  J.  Carroll  Hayes,  of 
Chester  County  Historical  Society 


Feeling    that    published    accounts    of    the    discussion    over    ( 
Pennsylvania-Delaware  State  boundary   line   did   not  explain   in  d 
tail  the  origin  and  various  surveys  of  the  line.  J.  Carroll  Hayes.  <•: 
\Yest  Chester,  corresponding  secretary   of  the   Chester   County   His- 
torical   Society    makes    an    interesting    statement    regarding    the    so- 
called  twelve-mile  circle. 

"First  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  new  line  run  hv 
the  Delaware-Pennsylvania  Commission  in  1892  has  been  ratirbd 
by  the  Legislature  of  both  States  and  by  Congress,  as  provided  !>;> 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  the  present  legal  boundary 
and  will  remain  so  unless  a  like  commission  be  again  appointed 
and  the  same  lengthy  procedure  be  gone  through  with.  After  mor<" 
than  two  centuries  of  uncertainty  a  definite  line  lias  at  last  been 
established  and  marked  with  permanent  stone  markers,  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  take  very  strong  and  persuasive  arguments  t  • 
convince  the  two  legislatures  that  the  involved  matter  should  ;•• 
once  more  opened  up  and  the  line  run  over  again.  The  controversy 
must  end  some  time.  No  general  law  has  probablv  ever  been  passed 
that  did  not  affect  some  one  adversely,  but  in  such  cases  the  few 
should  yield  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  line  had  never  heir- 
run  since  1701,  was  then  run  with  primtive  instruments  and  was 
not  marked  with  stones  or  any  kind  oi  permanent  markers  what- 
ever, but  simply  by  dashes  on  the  trees.  The  western  end  of  the 
line,  where  all  the  trouble  now  is.  was  then  wild  forest  land,  un- 
settled, and  in  a  very  few  years  no  earthly  man  could  tell  where  that 
p.'Tt  of  the  line  ran.  As  the  land  at  this  western  end  came  gradu- 
ally to  be  taken  up  the  settlers  had  no  way  of  knowing  which  side 
of  the  line  they  were  on,  and  when  Mason  and  Dixon  came  along, 
in  1764,  and  established  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland,  the 
land  owners  somehow  (naturally  enough,  perhaps)  sjot  the  idea 
that  the  circular  line  ended  at  or  near  that  corner.  This  no  doubt 
accouuts    for   the    fact   that   the    Delaware    settlers    occupied    what    i- 
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known  as  the  wtd^'c  and  always  retained  jurisdiction  over  it.  though 
on  the  maps  it  was  shown  as  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

"If  the  circular  line  did  not  end  at  this  corner  of  Maryland, 
whore  did  it  end?  No  man  today  can  tell.  The  commission  of 
1892  therefore  had  nothing  to  go  by  at  that  end  of  the  curve.  With 
all  their  efforts  they  could  find  only  three  points  on  the  entire  curve 
that  could  still  be  identified. 

"1.      The  site  of  Lampugh's  house  on  the  Delaware. 

"2.     The  great  curve  in  the   Brandywinc  near  Cossart. 

"'■i.  The  stump  of  the  old  hickory  tree  at  the  south  corner  of 
Kennett  and    Pennsbury  townships. 

"All  of  these  three  points  were  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  curve. 
Along  the  western  half  there  was  nothing  remaining  to  guide  the 
Commission.  True,  a  few  deed-,  did  mention  certain  stones  as  being 
on  the  State  line,  but  these  deeds  date  long  since  the  1 70 1  line  was 
run  and  merely  represent  where  the  settler-,  as  they  later  took  up 
their  lands  supposed  the  line  to  be.  The  Commission  could  in  no 
way  connect  these  deeds  up  with  the  line  of  1701  and  so  had  to  re- 
ject them  as  evidence. 

"The  statutory  instructions  to  the  Commission  of  1S92  were  to 
're-establish'  the  old  boundary  line  and  not  run  a  new  one.  They 
wished  moreover  to  disturb  as  few  of  the  land-owners  as  possible. 
They  therefore  adopted  the  above  three  points  which  alone  could 
be  verified,  running  the  new  curve  through  these  three  points  and 
so  disturbing  practically  no  land  owners  along  this  eastern  half  of 
the  line.  This  was  very  much  in  Delaware's  favor,  for  if  they  had 
adopted  a  true  twelve  mile  radius  from  New  Castle,  as  was  provided 
in  Penn's  order  to  run  the  curve,  it  woidd  have  been  run  almost  a 
mile  farther  south,  so  inaccurate  was  the  measurement  ot  1701,  ami 
would  have  given  Pennsylvania  some  5000  acres  of  land  which  had 
always  been  recognized  as  being  in  Delaware.  Very  few  seem  to 
realize  this  fact. 

"So  much  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  curve.  When  it  came  to 
the  western  half,  as  above  stated,  there  were  no  controlling  land- 
marks to  guide  the  Commission.  Now  a  true  circle  tan  of  course  be 
run  through  any  three  points  that  are  not  in  a  straight  line.  Had 
the  Commission  extended  to  the  westward  this  curve  which  they 
had  adopted  through  these  three  points,  it  would  have  taken  them 
over  into  Maryland.     This  manifestly  could  not  be  done. 

"What  then  were  the  Commission  to  do?  In  order  not  to  en- 
croach on  .Maryland  territory  the  radius  of  the  western  half  of  the 
curve  must  evidently  be  shortened,  and  that  was  what  was  done. 
The   new  circular  boundary   was  thus  made   up   of  two  separate   arcs 
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having  different  centres,  and  this  was  absolutely  necessary  from 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  Commission  and  from  the  condi- 
tions on  the  ground.  But  how  fix  the  ends  of  this  western  arc? 
Manifestly  its  eastern  end  must  be  at  the  stump  of  the  old-Ken- 
nett-Pennsbury  Hickory,  where  the  eastern  arc  ended,  so  as  to  con- 
nect with  the  latter.  As  to  its  western  end,  this  was  controlled,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  by  the  circumstances  that  must  now 
be  explained. 

"Some  time  before  1849  the  stone  set  by  Mason  and  Dixon  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland  had  disappeared.  In  order  to 
replace  it  the  three  states  in  that  year  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mission, who  secured  Colonel  Graham,  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical 
Engineers,  to  do  the  work.  After  re-setting  this  stone  he  proceeded 
to  measure  accurately  the  lines  about  the  Wedge,  and  he  then  dis- 
covered that  a  true  twelve  mile  radius  from  Xcw  Castle  would 
bring  the  circular  boundary  some  three  quarters  of  a  mile  eastward 
of  the  Maryland  corner  and  would  thus  give  the  Wedge  to  Penn- 
sylvania, though  always  occupied  by  Delaware. 

"The  ma}>  and  report  of  this  work  of  Colonel  Graham  was 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  three  Slates,  including  George 
R.  Piiddle  Esq.,  the  Commissioner  from  Delaware.  This  would  have 
pushed  back  the  Delaware  boundary  to  the  theoretical  twelve  mile 
circle,  and  would  have  given  the  Wedge  to  Pennsylvania.  How- 
ever, as  Delaware  had  always  occupied  the  Wedge,  the  Commission 
of  1892,  wishing  to  disturb  the  land-owners  as  little  as  possible, 
now  decided  to  recognize  Delaware's  title  thereto  and  gave  the 
Wedge  absolutely  to  Delaware,  at  the  same  time  adopting  the 
other  feature  of  Colonel  Graham's  map,  viz — accepting  as  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  new  western  arc  the  point  where  the  north  line  of 
Maryland,  projected  eastward,  would  intersect  the  true  twelve-mile 
circle.  This  they  found  to  be  4169  feet  east  of  the  Maryland  cor- 
ner, and  there  the  Commission  planted  the  'Initial  Stone'  of  the 
new  boundary  line. 

"The  net  result  so  far  as  this  western  end  of  the  curve  is  con- 
cerned, is  that.  Pennsylvania  gets  a  narrowing  curving  strip  of  land 
north  of  the  Wedge  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  corner  of  Kennett  and 
Pennsbury.  As  Judge  Hemphill  said,  when  passing  on  the  legality 
of  the  new  line,  this  in  his  opinion  Mas  a  'fair  and  equitable  ex- 
change.' It  is  in  this  horn-shaped  strip  that  the  properties  of  the 
few  protesting  land-owners  lie. 

"The  above  information  is  taken  largely  from  Capt.  Hodg- 
kins'  account  of  his  work  for  the  Commission,  published  in  a  report 
for  1893  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev. 
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The  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  or  running  of 
the  line,  which  was  entirely  due  to  the  agitat.on  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  the  land  in  dispute  grew  in  popu- 

^^"Tt^X'connection  of  the  Historical  Society  with  the  matter 
was  not  until  1920  and  1921,  when  it  aided  in  trying  to  get  Del- 
aware and  Congress  to  ratify  the  new  line,  Pennsylvania  aaving 
already  ratified  it  in  1897. 

'•The  whole  matter  was  apparently  in  danger  of  being  utterly 
foro-otten  and  the  careful  and  expensive  work  of  the  commission 
„„d  their  placing  of  these  permanent  markers  in  danger  of  gomg 
for  nothing  Apart  from  these  markers  there  was  no  record  of  the 
interstate  boundary  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  public  records 
of  cither  state.  As  between  two  great  commonwealth,  in  these  mod- 
em davs.  did  not  such  a  state  of  thing  seem  an  anomaly  boon  the 
generation  that  saw  the  new  line  run  would  have  passed  along 
and  with  less  and  less  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tins  long-standing 
eontroversv,  it  would  have  been  harder  and  harder  to  set ;  .  right 
in  the  future.  The  Historical  Society,  realizing  tins,  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  public  interest  in  which  no  private  citizen  would 
be  ant  to  move,  took  the  initiative  in  having  the  new  hue  ratified. 
Letters  fijom  several  leading  Delawareans  higluy  approve  en- 
action." 
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CHARTER 

Be  it  known  that  the  subscribers,  having  associated  themselvi  - 
together  for  the  purpose  in  the  following  articles  set  forth,  and 
being  desirous  of  becoming  incorporated  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn 
sylvnaia,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  an  I 
Regulation  of  certain  Corporations,"  approved  the  Twenty-nimi, 
day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
four,  and  its  supplements,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth  and  certify 
that  the  following  are  the  purposes,  objects,  articles  and  conditions 
of  their  said  association,  for  and  upon  which  they  desire  to  be  in- 
corporated. 

I.  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  THE  CHESTER 
COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

II.  The  purpose  for  which  the  Corporation  is  formed  is  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  property  and  information  of  hi.stor!..- 
value  or  interest  to  the  people  of  Chester  County. 

III.  The  place  where  the  business  of  the  said  Corporation  is 
to    be   transacted    is   West    Chester,    Chester    County,    Pennsylvania. 

IV.  The   Corporation   is  to  exist   perpetually. 

V.  The  name-,  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  follows: 

*.Jo^Dh  T.   Rothrn.  k West    Ches'er. 

Daniel  W.  Howard West    Che>:-  r  P  . 

Gilbert    Cope West    Ch^r   r 

♦Edwin   A.   Barber West   Chester  P  i 

♦George  Morris  Philips West  Chester  P 

J.   Newton    Huston ." West   Chester.  !   i 

♦Joseph    Thompson West    Chester.  Pa 

James    Monaghan West   Chester.  P.; 

Lowndes    Taylor West    Ch  'ster.  Pa 

Samuel    Marshall " West    Che-ter.  ■• 

*Gibbons  Grav  Cornwell West   Chest. 

'Charles   H.   Pennypaeker West    Chester 

J.   Carroll    Haves West    Chester  I 

William    P.    Sliarpless West    Chester.  ;" 

Moseph   S.  Walton Kreild 

G.   Winrleld    Moore Erci!d"un  I 

H.   H.   Gilkvson '.' Phoenixville.  • 

♦William  D.'Hartman West    Chester  I.i 

Mary    I.    Stille u'"^    Chester 

Robert   T.    Cornwell ^  est    (  hester  .   ■ 

♦Alice    Lewis '.'. ^"est    Chester.  P> 

♦Benjamin    M.    Everhart ^  est    <  hester.  I 

Rebecca   M.    Hemphill West    Chester        i 

Addison  Jones.  .  .' v- '-'  Chester  1 

S.   I     Kreemer .' «>«t   Chester.  l.i 

♦Isaac   Massey .  .£est    Chester.  P-i 

♦Richard    G.    Park JJ.es t    Chester  P< 

James   C.   Sellei  »    •    'st   fh-st-r.  •   • 

♦Alfred    D.   Sharpie* '..'-'.  rV"y'  r  \,' 

*S.   )■  nlen    Shn  roles '  s*         es  ,r , 

William  T.   Sharpless v>  est   Ch  >ster  I   ' 
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*  Julius    F.    Saehse Bcnvvn,  Fa 

•Philip  P    Sharpies    ...     West   Chester,  Pa 

*.T.   O.   K.   Robarts Phoenixville,  Pa 

*R.  .Inn,  s   Mfi.a-han West   Chester,  Pa 

*  Edward  II.  Hall West   Chester  Pa 

"Slater  B.   Russell West   Chester  Pa 

-Alfred    Sharpless .' .' West    Chester,  Pa 

Martha   S.  Sharpies West   Chester,  Pa 

George  B.   MeOormiek '. '. West    Chester  Pa 


*Deceased 

VI.  The  Corporation  lias  no  capital  stock. 

VII.  The  Corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors 

consisting  of  rive  members,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  those 

chosen  directors  for  the  first  year  are, — 

WILLIAM   D.    HARTMAN West  Chester  Pa. 

JOSEPH    T.    ROTHROCK West  Chester.  Pa. 

GILBERT   COPE West  Chester,  Pa. 

JAMES    MOXAGHAN West  Chester,  Pa. 

GIBBONS   GRAY    CORXWELL West  Chester,  Pa. 

VIII.  The  yearly  income  of  the  Corporation,  other  than  that 
derived  from  real  estate,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eijrht  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
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Da.  George  Morris  Philips— died  March  11,  1920, 
aged  sixty-nine  years.  Was  President  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society,  from  1894 
until  his  death. 


Gilbert  Cope— died  December  17,  1928,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years.  He  was  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society,  from  1893 
to  1920. 


John  R.  Bingaman— died  November  24,  1927.     Was 
Director  of  the  Society,  1925  to  his  death. 


Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith— died  February  8,  192S. 
He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Societv,  1919  to  his 
death. 


Edward  Swayne— died  March  19,  1929.  Was  a 
Councilor  of  the  Society  from  November  5,  1927, 
to  his  death. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Banquet 

r^JT^HK    Sixteenth  Annual   Banquet  of  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December   14th, 
•&■    1925,  in  the  New  Century  Club  Mouse,  West  Chester. 

Dr.  Francis  Harvey  Green,  former  member  of  the  faculty  or 
the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  now  Headmaster  of  Penn- 
ington Seminary,  said  that  he  had  chosen  no  subject,  for  it  he  spoke 
on  mileage  it  might  prove  too  long;  if  on  cabbage,  he  might  lose 
his  head,  and  if  on  carriage,  he  might  be  driven  oil,  so  he  would 
say  a  few  words  on  heritage,  lineage,  language,  pupilage,  visage, 
marriage  and  courage, 

"The  Ruhr  Situation,"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Heathcote,  head,  of  the  history  department  at  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School.  France  is  now  the  greatest- 
nation  in  Continental  Europe,  as  the  result  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
f  and  the  World  War,  he  said,  and  then  reviewed  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  Fourteen  Points  presented  by  President  Wilson. 
France  had  demanded  the  Rhine  border  and  reparations.  Ruhr 
is  the  heart  of  the  industrial  and  economic  life.  He  said  that  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  very  distasteful  to  England.  He 
spoke  of  the  American  Economic  Institute  and  its  book  on  "Can 
Germany  Pay?"  which  states  that  she  can  pay,  based  on  investi- 
gations made  by  experts. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Ellis,  o(  Swarthmore,  writer  and  traveler,  who 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  Egypt,  said  that  Chester 
County  has  produced  many  great  men.  He  mentioned  Bayard 
Taylor  as  a  great  son  of  Chester  County,  and  now  General  Smedley 
Butler  is  coming  to  clean  up  Philadelphia.  He  said  that  we  must 
treasure  the  best  of  the  past  and  carry  on  the  torch  of  progress. 
*  *  *  *  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Chester  County 
was  that  here  people  settled  because  of  their  desire  for  religious 
liberty.  We  must  keep  the  faith.  America  is  the  great  spring 
of  life  and  hope  to  the  world.  Our  government  is  willing  to  bear 
our  part  in  serving  the  world.  Europe  believes  that  America  is 
able  and  willing  to  pay  all  the  bills.  We  have  decided  that  money  is 
what  Europe  wants,  hut  all  our  gold  will  not  cure  her  needs.  The 
thing  most  perilous  to  the  world  to-day  is  the  strained  relations 
between  England  and  France,  and  we  are  nearer  war  now  than  in 
1914.  The  world  is  wrong  with  its  soul.  The  American  who  says 
we  ought  to  crawl  in  our  hole  and  then  draw  our  hole  in  after  us. 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  hole  whether  put  in  there  by  an  undertaker 
or  by  nature.  We  must  have  a  unified  world.  'I  he  League  of 
Nations  is  the  greatest  thing  evolved  in  the  mind  of  man.  There 
is  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Europe.  Our 
mission  is  to  say  to  the  world  that  righteousness  takes  precedence 
of  all  political  and  industrial  projects.  America  must  he  brave 
enough  to  say  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  right  that  certain  nations 
shall  do  things  as  they  do.  America  must  he  the  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness.    We  must  rally  the  hearts  of  mankind  for  peace.      We  must 
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keep  truth  with  our  soldier  dead.  America  has  not  a  mill  for  mili- 
tansm,  but  will  pay  her  last  penny  for  peace.  We  are  returning  l„ 
first  principles.  Civilization  is  not  collapsing,  but  we  want  lovaltv 
to  God's  commands. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary 

of 

Birth  of  Bayard  Taylor 


THE  Seventeenth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  C 
Historical  Society  was  held  Saturday  evening. 
IQ?.i    in   tb-  Y,.„-  r^,-,<,,^,-  n,.J.    it'  .....     _    "x 


Chester  County 
January  10th, 
1925,  in  the  New  Century  Club  House,  as^West  Chester's 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Hon.  Bayard 
Taylor,  one  of  Chester  County's  most  distinguished  sons,  who  was 
born  at  Kennett  Square  on  Januarv  II.  1825,  and  died  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1878,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  to  which  countrv  he  had  been 
appointed  Ambassador  by  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  less 
than  a  year  prior. 

This  gathering  of  the  Historical  Society  was  notable  in  several 
respects — in  the  attendance  of  several  near  relatives  of  Mr.  Tavlor; 
the  presence  of  George  Haven  Putnam,  of  New  York,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  Taylor's  early  books,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  II.  Conweil. 
of  Philadelphia,  one  of  Taylor's  biographers;  and  goodly  represen- 
tation of  well-known  residents  of  various  sections  of  the  countv.. 
Outstanding  in  the  remarks  of  the  several  speakers  was  the 
wonderful  part  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  taken  in  the  Commission  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  prevented  the  recognition  by  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Russia,  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  probable 
dissolution  of  this  Union,  also  his  activities  in  promoting  good 
fellowship  with   Japan  on  the  Perry  Expedition  in  1854. 

Rev.  Dr. ^Russell  H.  Conweil,  the  noted  preacher  and  lecturer, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  biographer  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  in  opening  his  address,  said  that  he  came  to  West  Chester 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  because  of  the  Society's  celebration  in 
honor  of  Taylor,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  us  younger  fellows  who 
had  mingled  with  him.  He  said  he  had  written  Taylor's  biography 
soon  after  his  death,  and  it  had  been  received  with  great  patronage 
everywhere,  except  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Conweil 
came  here  to  talk  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  he  had  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness in  his  heart  for  the  attention  given  to  Taylor  in  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  and  the  public  schools  of  this  town. 
He  recited  several  quotations  from  Longfellow's  poem  on  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  said  that  these  two  great  poets  were  closely  associated 
and  on  equal  planes.  He  referred  to  Taylors  work  in  the  President 
Hayes  campaign,  and  then  described  the  Taylor  memorial  service 
in  Boston,  and  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  refused  to  write 
the  poem  as  he  didn't  want  the  people  to  laugh  at  Taylor's  funeral. 


and  later  Longfellow  had  prepared  the  poem  when  he  had  been 
"moved  by  the  spirit."  Tayl.r  hud  the  foundation  for  the  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  he  is  so  beloved  in 
'japan  that  the  Japanese  are  preparing  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Tavlor  in  Yokohama.  Dr.  Conwell  narrated  a  number  of  acts  of 
Taylor  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corn,  Perry  s  Expedition  to 
Japan,  and  how  Taylor  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  promulgating  the 
friendship  between  the  two  nations.  Dr.  Conwell  paid .great 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  1  prior,  and  m  con- 
elusion  said  that   Japan  will  never  go  to  war  with  us  while   Taylor 

StaI1  Drbe^berrT:  Kerlin,  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School,  and  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  Chester  County 
nn  the  Tavlor  Centenary,  called  attention  to  two  large  charts- 
cine  giving ythechronolog;  of  Bayard  Taylor,  1825-1873.  and  the 
other"  the  bibliography  of  Taylor.  He  then  made  a  few  remarks 
on  Taylor's  "Bedouin  Love  Song  "  which  was  sung  by  Prof.  . Edward 
Zimmer,    of  the    Normal   School's   music   department,    with    .Mrs. 

KeriJ.m«  Motaghan.  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  former  resident  of 
West  Chester,  said  in  opening  his  address  that  his  impromptu  re- 
marks had  been  reduced  to  writing,  ami  said  it  was  a  great  honor 
to  him  to  be  invited  to  come  here.  Me  would  give  a  fe*  random 
touches  of  Taylor.  The  first  glimpse  is  in  one  of  his  essoin 
"Home  and  Abroad/'  Taylor  had  a  horror  of  all  dirty  things- 
physical,  mental  and  moral.  Next  find  Taylor  m  jail,  tor  in  18o/ 
his  father  was  elected  Sheriff  and  became  keeper  of  he  prison  the 
familv  residing  therein.  A  visitor  who  saw  Bayard  ""narked  he 
would  never  make  a  farmer,  but  he  has  all  the  marks  of  a  poet 
Next  Tavlor  became  a  printer's  apprentice  in  the  \illage  Record 
office  After  he  had  read  Putnam's  book.  "Touris  m  Europe 
he  determined  to  go  to  Europe.  With  $140  m  his  pocke  ^advanced 
bv  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  he  started  on  his 
-Views  \foot."  and  later  was  given  a  place  on  Greeley  s  staff  on 
the  New  York  Tribune.     His  busy  lite  ended  in  his  death  in  Berlin 

am°^rh  MonSan  referred  to  Taylor's  arrival  in  London  with  a 
French  franc  and  a  half  in  his  pocket  and  how  he  had  gone  to  a 
cheap  chophouse  overlooking  a  churchyard  tor  Ins  breakfast  .nd 
when  he  offered  his  franc  in  payment  i  was  refuse 4  bJ  the  lamb 
lord.  Tavlor  told  him  all  his  funds  were  in  trench  coin  and  h had 
no  opportunity  of  procuring  English  money  his  eff°rteJ»l^u« 
employment  as  a  printer  were  futile,  but  he  later  v> as  enabled  to 
empio\incuL  i  f  p     Putnam.    and    with   some    of 

borrow   a   sovereign    trom   v.jeorg^    t.    ruiuei»».   <  _ 

of  his  best  poems  are  bound  to  survive,  and  time  will  gne  Inn. 
his  proper  place.     Taylor  was  a  patriot. 

Tavlor  was  at  St.  Petersburg  vvhere  Cameron  had  left  him  as 
Char^  d'Affaires,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  Civil 
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War,  for  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  then  temporarily  vic- 
torious. France,  under  Napoleon  III,  had  suggested  to  England 
and  Russia,  that  these  powers  should  recognize  the  Confederacy. 
England  was  ready,  and  Gladstone  in  a  public  speech  intimated  lin- 
early intervention  by  the  Powers  suffering  acutely  from  the  in- 
dustrial effects  of  the  war  here.  Taylor  assured  the  Russian  Prince 
that  the  North  would  be  successful,  so  Russia  refused  to  join  in 
recognizing  the  Confederacy,  and  thereby  the  Union  was  saved. 
President  Lincoln  thanked  Taylor  for  his  great  services.  "Let  us 
keep  in  mind  this  valued  service  of  Taylor  to  our  country.  He  was 
a  rare  spirit,  and  his  life  an  inspiring  example  to  all  Americans." 
Dr.  Kerlin^then  gave  a  short  explanation  of  Taylor's  poem, 
"Jenny  Lind's  Greeting  to  America,"  which  was  then  sung  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Schmidt,  of  the  music  department  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School.  Dr.  Kerlin  remarked  that  Taylor  walked 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  on  the  wings  of  music.  He  read  the 
following  original  poem  on  Bayard  Taylor: 

I 

Noble  the  praise  that  pc>ets  win — 

Prophets  of  that  which  ought  to  be; 

New  eras  with  their  dreams  begin; 

Dearest  of  earthly  needs  is  their  renown; 

From  malice  and  from  envy  free, 

As  much  above  both  conqueror  and  king  as  clown. 

He  pays  the  poet  rent  who  dr;s  the  earth  or  lifts  the  stone, 

And  tribute  he  who  sits  on  any  throne; 

New  quests,  new  triumphs,  he  assigns; 

Our  pleasures  he  exalts,  and  even  pain 

He  makes  the  minister  of  gain 

With  light  that  from  his  pages  shines. 

II 

All  men  through  him  are  made  aware 

Of  a  divine  element  in  common  things; 

The  wayside  flower  hath  beauty  rare 

O'er  which  in  nursing  he  hath  bent. 

He  gives  the  spirit,  that  else  would  grovel,  wings, 

To  iind  thought's  empyrean. 

And,  as  if  immortality  were  sent, 

Out  of  despair  it  sings  a  paean. 

Along  the  way  he  journeys,  near  and  far, 

Beams  the  radiance  of  a  star. 

O'er  fields  that   bear  our  crops  he  darts  the  light  Elysian: 

The  people  perish  not  if  kindled  by  his  vision. 

Ill 

And  there  was  one  who  trod  these  ways, 

Here  felled  the  tree,  here  held  the  plow ; 

And  brought  from  lands  afar  the  fadeless  bays 

Which  wreathed  his  ample  brow. 

Here  lived  among  these  hills. 

Nurtured  beside  the  gentle  Brandywine, 

The  bird  whose  song,  exalted  and  divine, 

Gathered  as  a  river  does  a  thousand  rills, 

While  sweeping  toward  the  mighty  sea, 

Lite-teeding  influences  from  everv  ciime, 
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That  ran  ecstatic,  thrilling,  free. 

Through  all  his  sweet  melodious  rhyme. 

Oh,  that  our  times  might  learn  what  themes  inspired 

Thio  New  World  troubadour—  our  noble,  knightlv  Bayard! 


IV 

True  bard,  high  souled,  and  valiant  man, 
Without  reproach  or  blot,  how  e'er  we  scan, 
If  we  would  love  the  lyric  beauty  of  thy  line 
Our  lives  must  soar  in  moral  grandeur  up  to  thine. 
Thy  noble  works,  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
Rebuke  the  folly  of  our  faithless  time. 
'Tis  only  art  like  thine  can  teach 
How  life  the  pinnacles  may  reach, 
Nurtured  by  earth's  subhmest  sights, 
And  lore  of  climes  remote,  and  buried  ages, 
Thy  soul  aspired   to  gain   achievement's  loftiest   heights. 
And  walk  the  paths  of  fame  with  poets  and  with  sages. 


O  pilgrim  bard,  now  pilgrim  of  eternity. 

Joyous  and  daring,  eager,  blithe,  and  free, 

Where  now  .  in  spaces  tar,  beyond  the  solar  ray. 

Still  seeking  the  untrodden  and  adventurous  way, 

And  still  athirst  for  yet  more  thrilling  lore. 

Dost  thou  new  realms  and  other  worlds  explore? 

It    must    be    thou    hast    gone    from    strength    to    strength, 

And  kept  the  pilgrim  mind,  even  where,  at  length, 

Each  wanderer  must  come,  with  what  to  him  belongs. 

The  plowman  with  his  shea\es.  the  poet  with  his  songs, 

And  each  his  earthly  burden  or  his  help  lays  down  — 

The  pilgrim   there  his  staff,   the  emperor   there   his  crown. 

Judge  Hause  stated  that  many  of  Taylor's  books  had  been 
printed  by  the  noted  Putnam  publishing  house,  and  that  one  of 
the  evening's  guests  was  Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  son  of  the 
late  Georae  P.  Putnam,  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with. 
Tavlor.     Mr.  Putnam,  at  this  time  delivered  an  address. 
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BAYARD    TAYLOR 
1825—1925 


(From  an  Address  delivered  at  West  Chester.  Pa      January 
10,    1925,    and  at    Kennett    Square,    Pa.,    January    1  _*,    19Jo) 

By  George  Haven  Putnam 

E  HAVE  come  together  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  great 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  be  recognized  as  ;i 
distinguished    citizen    of    our    Republic.       Bayard     Lnylnr 
was  born  in  Kennett  Square,  in  January,   1825,  and  died  in  Berlin 
The  home  of  his  early  years  g  ive  to  him  devoted  parents  and 
a  surrounding  of  what   might  be  called  moderate  or  "economical 
comfort.     The  resources  of  the  family  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
Bayard  to  secure  a  college  education.     At  a  very  early  age.  how- 
ever, he  began  reading,  and  with  an  instinctive  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  literature  that  was  worth  while,  he  read  steadily  in  between 
the   time  devoted   to  writing,    to  lecturing,  and   to  travelling,   with 
the  result  that  he  came  into  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  tne  lan- 
guages and  of  the  literature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 
His  life  was  characterized  by  high  ideals  and  by  enormous  industry. 
As  a  bov  he  was  fascinated  also  with  the  study  of  nature.     Ik- 
collected  industriously  and  formed  a  cabinet,  but  while  getting  to- 
gether   the   stones,    the   plants   and    the    flowers   he   already    had   a 
poet's  eve  for  outline  and  for  color.     He  had,  also  an  ear  tor  melody 
and  he  lav  awake  at  night  to  enjoy  the  rhythm  of  the  rain  upon  the 
roof.     He  had  an  ardent  love  of  color  and  form  and  before  he  hi 
come  to  realize  his  trae  vocation,   his  artistic  nature  turned  itsel 
readilv  to  drawing  and  painting  and  he  busied  himself  with  attempt- 
that  were  crudely  successful.      From  his  twelfth  year  he  wrote  con- 
tinuously—poetry, sketches,  novels  and  historical  essays. 

The  themes  selected  for  his  own  productions  were  largely 
foreign  and  chivalric.  He  was  forever  making  ideal  Journeys  ami 
jotting  down  imaginary  incidents  in  the  hast,  which  came  to  «■ 
particularly  the  land  of  his  dreams.  It  was  his  quick  imagination 
that  stimulated  him  in  his  study  of  languages  for  the  mastery  < 
which  he  showed  through  his  life  exceptional  capacity  At  torn  - 
teen  he  was  already  able  to  read  Latin  and  French  and  at  tit  teen 
he  had  mastered  at  least  the  reading  of  Spanish. 

The   first   poem    that  came   into  print    was   published    in    IB-*L 
in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post.''  •  , 

While  he  still  was  a  child  in  the  school  o(  Ruth  Chambers,  he 
came  to  know  little  Marv  Agnew,  who  latter  became  his  first  wile. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  apprenticed  for  a  term  J"  »ul' 
years  to  Henrv  S.  Evans,  a  printer,  in  West  Chester,  the  publishei 
of  the  "Village  Record.''  Taylor  mastered  the  art  of  type-setting 
and  this  knowledge  was,  a  few  years  later,  ol  special  service. 
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His  first  Journey  carried  him  as  far  as  the  Catskills  and  on  his 
return  he  brings  into  print  in  a  Philadelphia  paper-  a  humorous 
account  of  the  region. 

Bayard's  diary  and  letters  show  that  in  his  seventeenth  year 
he  had  dreams  of  travel.  His  thoughts  turned  particularly  to 
Italy  and  to  Greece. 

In  July,  1844,  with  two  companions.  Bayard  left  for  Liverpool 
on  the  steamer  "Oxford."  The  young  men  paid  ten  dollars  apiece 
for  what  was  called  second-class  passage,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
finding  their  own  bedding  and  provisions.  1  he  accommodations 
belonged,  therefore,  to  what  we  should  today  describe  as  steerage. 
They  reached  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  twenty-four  dollars  each. 

The  two  succeeding  years,  spout  by  Bayard  in  travel  and  in 
study,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  his  university  education. 
The  lack  of  money  on  the  part  of  his  father  and  the  necessity  of 
putting  himself  promptly  to  work  tor  an  income,  had  not  only 
prevented  him  from  thinking  of  a  college  education,  but  seriously 
restricted  the  days  that  could  be  given  to  school. 

On  this  trip  the  young  men  tramped  through  Scotland,  the 
north  of  England,  then  to  Belgium,  and  up  the  Rhine  to  Heidel- 
berg. Bayard  spent  the  winter  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He 
writes  that  by  May  he  was  so  good  a  German  that  he  was  i  iU  n 
not  suspected  of  being  a  foreigner.  In  the  Spring  he  started  on 
again,  visiting  the  Brocken,  Leipzig.  Dresden,  Prague.  \  ienna. 
Salzburg  and  Munich.  Later,  he  tramped  through  the  Alps  and 
Northern  Italy  to  Florence,  where  he  spent  four  months  learning 
Italian  and  studying  works  of  art.  His  journey  then  continue'!  to 
Rome  and  Civita  Cecchia  and,  as  a  deck  passenger  (for  the  sake  of 
cheapness),  to  Marseilles,  and  then  on  foot  to  Paris  through  a  cold 
winter   rain. 

Taylor  returned  to  America  after  a  further  stay  of  three  months 
in  Paris  and  London. 

During  these  two  years  he  had  supported  himself  by  literary 
correspondence, — letters  to  the  "Tribune,"  etc.,  but  this  br  night 
him  in  all  only  five  hundred  dollars,  and  continued  economy  and 
self-denial  were  therefore  necessary  in  carrying  on  his  plans. 

In  London  he  found  himself  in  immediate  need,  because  of  the 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  certain  remittances  expected  from  the 
"Tribune." "  He  took  work  as  a  type-setter,  but  was  promptly 
identified  by  his  fellow-workers  as  being  not  only  a  non-unionist, 
but  a  foreigner,  and  the  employer  was  not  permitted  to  hold  on 
to  him. 

His  later  publisher,  George  P.  Putnam,  at  that  time  carrying 
on  in  Waterloo  Place  the  London  business  of  Wiley  and  Putman. 
was  able  to  make  some  temporary  work  for  Taylor,  which  bridged 
him  over  until  the  arrival  of  his  remittances.  The  personal  relation 
thus  formed  in  1846  brought  into  Mr.  Putnam's  hands  the  publica- 
tion in  1848  of  "Views  Afoot."  the  well  known  narrative  which 
describes  the  two  years  tramping.  Mr.  Putnam  was  thereafter  the 
publisher  of  all  of  Taylor's  prose  works,  and  the  business  relation- 
ship developed  into  a  strong  personal  friendship. 
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On  his  return  to  the  States,  he  found  a  welcome  from  a  larger 
circle  than  that  of  his  old  home.  His  letters  to  the  "Tribune"  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post,"  and  the  "United  States  Gazette"  had 
been  widely  read. 

^  In  1848,  Mr.  Putnam  published  Taylor's  first  prose  volume 
"Views  Afoot;  or  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Start."  Bv 
1855,  twelve  editions  of  the  book  had  been  sold. 

In  1849,  Taylor  made  a  journey  to  the  recentlv  opened  u;> 
gold  fields  m  California.  His  letter,  printed  later  bv'Mr.  Putnam 
under  the  title  of  "Eldorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Pa\h  of  Empire,' 
describe  life  in  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,— pictures  of  the  gold 
region. 

In  1850,  he  began  work  on  a  poem  of  considerable  leneth. 
"The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  but  it  was  nearly  ten  years  before  he 
was  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  text  to  be  ready  to  bring  it  into 
print. 

It  war.  in  the  same  year  that  he  married,  on  her  deathbed,  the 
much  loved  companion  of  his  childhood,  Mary  Agnew.  Her  death 
was  a  shock  from  which  it  took  him  years  to  recover.  As  soon  as 
it  was  actually  possible,  he  plunged  into  new  work  in  order  to  get 
away  from  his  sorrow. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Taylor  began  his  work  as  a  lec- 
turer and  his  lectures,  which  continued  through  a  series  of  years, 
brought  a  very  satisfactory  addition  to  his  modest  income. 

In  1852,  Taylor  secured,  with  a  full  measure  of  effort  (as  the 
applications  were  many)  an  appointment  to  the  Flag  Ship  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  at  the  time  when  Perry  was  making  his  famous 
expedition  to  Japan.  Taylor  was  classed  as  a  master's  mate,  but 
it  was  fully  understood  not  only  to  the  Commodore,  but  bv  the 
other  officers,  that  his  marine  duties  were  to  be  but  nominal/  Full 
time  was  to  be  left  to  him  for  observation  and  for  writing. 

Taylor,  as  one  of  the  first  literary  workers  who"  had  been 
permitted  to  make  observations  in  Japan,  was  able  to  bring  into 
pnnt,  first  in  the  "Tribune"  and  later  in  book  form,  graphic  and 
discriminating  pictures  and  accounts  of  the  people  and  conditions 
of  the  country. 

On  his  return,  he  found  that  through  his  letters  to  the  "Tribune " 
his  name   had    become   widely   known.      He   writes   to   his   mother. 
"All   through   the   West,   the   'Tribune'   comes  next   to   the   Bible. 
He  found  more  applications  for  lectures  than  he  was  able  to  meet. 

He  had  completed  in  1855  a  volume  on  "India,  China  and 
Japan,"  He  brought  into  print  in  1S54.  "A  journey  through 
Central  Africa  and  the  Land  of  the  Saracens." 

In  January,  1856,  Mr.  Putnam  was  able  to  send  to  Taylor 
lor  the  copyright  credits  of  the  preceding  half  year  the  sum  of  three 
thousand   dollars. 

In  July  ot  this  year.  Taylor  arranges  for  a  trip  to  Europe,  for 
which  he  took  with  him  his  two  sisters~and  his  younger  brother. 

From  Germany  he  went  northward  to  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Lapland.  He  returned  to  Gotha.  partly  to  pick  up  his  fellow- 
travellers,  but  with  a  further  purpose  to  be  announced  only  later. 
He  had  come  there  into  friendly  relations  with  Marie  Hansen,  a 
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daughter  of  the  ducal  astronomer  who  had  won  honor  in  his  pro- 
fession throughout  Europe.     Mrs.  Taylor  told  me  some  years  later 
|     that  she  could   not   but   feel  complimented   with  Taylor's  choice. 
"Bayard   told   me,"   said   Marie,   "that  he  had   been   twice  around 
I     the  world  and  that  I  proved  to  be  the  woman  he  wanted."     Taylor 
t    was  married  in  October,  1857. 

In  1858,  he  begins  the  building  of  his  country  h.ome,  to  which 

:     he  gave  the  name  of  Cedarcroft.  It  was  the  natural  ambition  of  the 

|     literary  worker  to  become  a  country  gentleman.    Taylor  had  dreams 

f     of   a  mansion  where  he  could  entertain  not  only    his    own   family 

I     circle,  but  as  many  guests  as  he  wanted;  while  there  should  also  be 

'     with  the  pleasures  of  out-door  life,  a  great  library  for  work  and  for 

t     entertainment,  and   where  he  could  have  leisure  for  creative   pro- 

;     duction.     Taylor  had  much  pleasure  in  the  construction  of  Cedar- 

[     croft,  and  in  the  graceful  hospitality  that  from  year  to  year  he  was 

|     able  to  extend  to  his  friends.     The  building  of  the  house  and  the 

maintenance  ol   the  house  and  estate  proved,  however,  a  serious 

burden  and  in  the  years  before  his  death  he  was  hoping  to  be  able 

to  dispose  of  the  property.     He  found  that  his  work  necessitated 

residence  not  in  the  far-off  country  side,  but  in  New   York.     The 

undertaking  of  the  estate,  notwithstanding  all  its  attractive  features, 

proved  a  mistake.     The  house  was  finished  in  1860. 

In  1862,  Taylor  accepted  appointment  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Cameron,  in  the  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  quietly  sug- 
gested to  Taylor  that  the  Minister,  whose  interests  were  not 
European,  but  American,  would  not  remain  long  and  that  there 
was  fair  prospect  for  the  secretary  to  become  Minister.  This  hope 
was  not  carried  out.  but  in  the  sojourn  in  Russia,  Taylor  was  given 
opportunity  for  the  writing  of  studies  of  Russia  that  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  book  form. 

Taylor  had  shared  with  other  patriotic  citizens  of  his  genera- 
tion the  enthusiasm  for  the  war  for  saving  the  Republic.  His 
younger  brother  had,  with  the  full  approval  of  Bayard  (who  was 
acting  as  head  of  the  family)  enlisted  in  18bl,  and  this  brother  was 
killed  at  Gettysburg.  With  the  responsibility  that  Bayard  had 
upon  him  for  mother,  father,  wife  and  child,  Taylor  felt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  accept  the  call  to  take  up  arms.  He  was  able,  however, 
to  be  of  service  in  other  ways.  In  the  early  Spring  of  1862,  Taylor 
had  the  good  fortune,  while  in  Russia,  to  intercept  the  dispatches 
from  Mr.  Benjamin,  Jefferson  Davis's  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Lamar,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  Confederacy  in  Russia.  These 
dispatches  contained  the  instruction  not  to  permit  the  introduction 
in  any  treaty  of  amity  or  commerce  that  might  be  made  with  the 
Confederate  states,  of  a  clause  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade. 
In  transmitting  the  dispatches  to  Seward,  Taylor  writes. — "On 
the  date  on  which  I  send  these  invidious  documents  in  the  interest 
■of  human  slavery,  March  5,  1863,  the  Czar  issues  his  proclamation 
under  which  twenty  millions  of  serfs  become  free  forever." 

In  1862,  Taylor  completed  the  "Romance  of  John  Godfrey's 
Fortune,"  a  story  that  is  in  large  measure  autobiographical.  In 
that  year  he  had  also  begun  his  labors  on  "Faust." 
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Taylor's  home  in  New  York,  came  to  be  the  meeting  place  i,  - 
a  group  of  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  cultivated  people  genei 
Among  these  associates  the  tired  poet  was  like  a  boy  and  his  cheei  • 
fulness  was  contagious.      Among   the  habitues  of  his  home,   when 
there  was  much  smoke  and   brilliant  conversation,   were  the  St< 
dards,  Stedmans.  McEntees,  S.  R.  Gilford,  Launt  Thompson,  the 
sculptor;  MacDonough,   secretary  of  the  Century   Club,   in    <    hi 
Taylor  himself  was  a   familiar  figure,   Aldrich,   Whitelaw   Reid,  at 
that    time  editor  of  the  "Tribune,"   Eastman    Johnson,  and   othei  . 
of  like   character. 

In  January,  1866,  Taylor  finished  the  "Story  of  Kennett,"  the 
volume  which  has  of  course  the  greatest  continuing  interest  for  all 
Pennsy Iranians.  This  is  also  the  book  which  had  maintained  , 
better  continuing  demand  with  the  book-buying  public  than  any 
other  one  of    laylor's  prose  productions. 

Tn  1856,  Taylor  makes  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
brings  into  print  in  the  "  Tribune"  letters  written  in  his  usual 
dramatic  and  charming  style,  describing  the  development  of  the 
new  frontier  states. 

The  "Picture  of  St.  John,"  on  which  he  had  worked  for  nearly 
ten  years,  was  brought  before  the  public  early  in  1867,  and  it 
secured  immediate  recognition  from  Taylor's  fellow-poets. 

In  18/2,  Taylor  was  working  on  a  philosophical  poem,  called 
"The  Masque  of  the  Gods."  It  was"  in  this  year  also  that  he  v  - 
saddened  by  the  death- of  his  good1  friend  and  old-time  associate. 
Horace  Greeley.  After  the'death  of  Greeley  the  management  of  the 
"Tribune"  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  Reid  was 
a  good  friend  ot  Taylor,  and  he  had  full  confidence  in  the  interest  anil 
value  to  the  "Tribune"  readers  of  Taylor's  writings.  He  arrange  I 
to  have  Taylor  visit  the  Vienna  Exposition  as  the  representative 
of  the  "Tribune."  Taylor  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
newspaper  man  in  Vienna  and  his  letters  to  the  "'Tribune"  were 
widely  quoted.  In  order  to  make  this  visit  to  Vienna,  Taylor  was 
obliged  to  put  to  one  side  his  work  on  the  History  of  Germany, 
an  undertaking  which  never  returned  adequate  compensation 
tor  the  labor.  The  history  was  completed  in  July,  1872.  In  the 
same  year,  the  industrious  author  produced  his  drama,  "The 
Prophet,"  for  which  he  had  utilized  the  history  of  the  Norman 
undertaking.  This  was  a  tine  study  of  a  history  which  was  not 
only  dramatic,  but  a  tragedy.  'The  reviewers  o(  the  day  speak  ol 
it  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  literary  art. 

On  returning  to  his  country  home  in  September,  1S74,  Taylor 
received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  his  friends  and  neighbors.  A 
picnic  was  arranged  in  the  Hockessin  Valley,  and  a  pretty  pavillion 
was  decorated  with  autumn  leaves  and  with  verses  from  the  poet  s 
works. 

In  1875,  Taylor  had  the  responsibility  of  reading  the  "Ode  to 
Goethe"  at  the  presentation  by  the  Goethe  Club  ai  the  bust  that 
was  erected  in  Central  Park.  'Taylor  had  come  to  be  accepted 
as  the  representative  in  America  of  the  best  of  the  spirit  and  the 
ideals  of  the  old  Germany. 
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In  1876,  there  came  (<>  Bayard  Taylor  a  distinctive  honor.  He 
was  selected  to  be  the  poef  who  should  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  Philadelphia   Exposition,  the   Exposition  which  chronicled   the 

I'  Centenary  of  the  Republic,  the  National  Ode  The  Hymn  for  the 
Exposition  was  written  by  VVhittier.  Taylor  delivered  this  Ode 
without  manuscript  and  with  a  full  strong  voice.  The  Ode  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  hearers  and  later  upon  the  whole  country. 
It  was  well  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  managers  of  the  Ex- 
position  re  dized    that    they   had    made   no  mistake   in   securing      to 

*  commemorate  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  ol  the  Republic  the  service 
ol  Bayard  1  aylor.  The  Ode  was  characterized  by  a  tine  inspiration. 
There   was   no   patriotic  gush    hut    high   dignity   and    full   patriotic 

sPIrit 

In    1878,   there  came  to  Taylor  a  well  deserved  honor  in  his 

appointment  as  Minister  to  Berlin.  It  was,  of  course,  before  the 
|  date  when  the  United  S'.ates  hail  decided  to  give  to  its  represen- 
j  tative  the  lull  dignity  ol  ambassador.  The  selection  won  the  gen- 
eral approval  ol  the  country.  It  was  realized  that  Taylor  had  a 
I  closer  knowledge  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  German  conditions 
j  and  o!  German  character  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  American. 
It  was  also  realized  that  no  American  could  have  been  selected,  for 
the  place  who  was  more  fully  persona  grata  in  Germany.  Not  only 
the  literary  workers  in  Germany,  but  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment understood  that  here  was  an  American  citizen  who  was  de- 
voting Ins  thought  and  his  exceptional  capacity  to  presenting  to 
America  and  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world  the  highest  ideals 
tor  which  Germany  was  responsible.  The  impression  was  naturally 
given  that  'J  aylor  had  been  sent  to  Germany  in  order  to  give  him 
facilities  tor  completing  his  great  work  on  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
this  was  in  a  measure  true,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  saying 
that,  irrespective  of  his  literary  interests,  the  man  was  not  in  every 
way  competent  to  represent  American  policies  and  to  protect 
American  rights.  1  he  great  trouble  tor  an  American  minister  in 
Germane  at  that  time,  and  tor  years  later,  was  to  secure  tor  Ger- 
mans who  had  become  American  citizens  the  right  to  re-visit  the 
country  of  their  birth  without  being  placed  under  the  obligation 
ot  military  service.  The  selection  of  Taylor  was  considered  an 
evidence  of  excellent  judgment  on  the  part  of  President  Hayes. 
In  1878,  before  leaving  tor  Germany,  Taylor  had  been  able  to 
complete  his  translation  of  Schiller's  "Don  Carlos."  He  also 
wrote  an  Ode  on  the  death  oi'  Victor  Emmanual.  He  landed,  in 
Germany  a  tired  man,  without  sufficient  vitality  to  withstand  an\ 
stray  microbes  that  might  attack  him.  Before  the  close  i^i  the 
year  1S78.  i\ic  microbes  did  get  in  their  deadly  work.  Before  he 
had  been  able  to  make  any  progress  in  the  literary  undertaking 
which  had  tor  years  been  his  ambition,  Bayard  1  aylor  was  called 
to  his  final  account. 

He  was  doubtless  the  best  representative  that  could  have  been 
secured  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Republic  at  the  Centennial. 
He  was  undoubtedly,  if  only  his  vitality  had  at  the  time  been 
stronger,  the  best  representative  that  America  could  have  sent  to 
Germane.      He   won  a   high  {dace  for  himself  among   the  poets  and 
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critics  of  his  day.  All  of  his  political  work  secured  high  commen  :  - 
tion  from  the  best  authorities,  hut  it  may  he  admitted  that  the  '.  ■ 
poems  and  particularly  the  philosophic  poems  did  not  common.; 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  any  very  large  proportion  of  ifu 
reading  public.  On  the  other  hand,  among  his  shorter  poems  1  . 
produced  several  that  won  an  immediate  popularity  and  they  have 
remained  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  One  of  these  is  the  "S 
of  the  Camp,"  written  during  the  years  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  readers  of  later  years  have  not  found  themselves  in  accord 
with  Taylor's  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  his  productions 
We  may,  however,  have  a  full  measure  of  respect  tor  a  man  who  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  do  with  the  abilities  that  the  Creator  ha<i 
given  to  him.  He  wasted  no  hours  and  no  mental  powers.  He 
used  his  years  for  the  accumulation  of  thought  and  for  expression. 
He  lived  his  life  to  the  full,  and  in  contrast  to  the  man  in  the 
Scripture  who  buried  his  talents  in  a  napkin,  he  utilized  his  talents 
to  the  largest  possible  purpose  for  contributions  to  thought,  tor 
service  to  his  fellow  men,  and  naturally,  as  ot  necessity,  also  for 
his  own  development  and  reputation. 

A  poet  of  imagination,  a  traveller  of  intelligence,  a  loyal 
friend,  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  great  American,  it  is  fitting  that  we  do 
honor  in  his  memory. 

George  Haven  Putnam. 
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The  Eighteenth  Annual  Banquet 

THE   Eighteenth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  December  30,  1925,  in  the  New  Century  Club 
House,  West  Chester,  with  more  than  200  members  and  friends 
in  attendance. 

George  Passmore  Hayes,  who  was  an  instructor  in  the  Robert 
College,  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  was  introduced  by  Pres.  Hause 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "American  Educational  Work  in  Turkey." 
Mr.  Hayes  narrated  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  four  years  that 
he  was  a  teacher  at  Robert  College;  he  cited  many  changes  in  the 
life  of  the  Turkish  people  in  a  few  years  past,  and  said  that  the 
boasted  charm  ot  the  women  has  passed  away  as  they  have  dis- 
carded their  veils.  He  compared  the  manner  of  furnishing  their 
homes  with  those  in  America,  and  spoke  of  the  employment  of 
women;  he  mentioned  the  tire  service  and  the  methods  of  the  fire- 
men, the  night  watchmen  and  their  sticks,  and  the  passing  of  the 
fez;  the  change  of  the  family  names,  and  how  the  harem  has  dis- 
appeared through  the  high  cost  of  living.  He  spoke  of  character- 
istic features  in  Turkish  life,  the  long-rooted  prejudices,  the  study 
of  social,  political  and  commercial  sciences.  He  referred  to  the 
part  that  American  education  is  playing  in  the  affairs  oi  Turkey,  and 
that  twenty  nationalities  are  represented  among  the  students  at 
Robert  College,  that  teaches  business  ethics,  engineering,  agri- 
cultural, marine  and  other  sciences.  He  said  that  the  students  are 
more  industrious  than  those  in  the  United  States.  The  college  is 
trying  to  build  character  and  develop  leaders,  and  is  dispensing 
discipline  and  moral  training  and  religion.  Turkey  is  looking  to 
America  for  her  good  influence  for  education. 

"Progress  as  the  Result  of  Woman  Suffrage"  was  the  title  of 
the  address  by  Miss  Martha  G.  Thomas,  of  Whitford,  one  of 
Chester  county's  representatives  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  As- 
sembly. Miss  Thomas  said  that  she  desired  to  speak  ot  the  won- 
derful progress  made  and  the  real  history  made  in  the  past  few 
years.  Chester  county  has  ever  taken  a  stand  for  whatever  has 
been  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  The  women  have 
much  to  learn  of  the  opportunities  before  them,  she  said.  *  *  * 
In  Chester  county,  for  several  years,  the  number  ot  women  school 
directors  has  been  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and 
they  did  efficient  service  here.  Chester  county  was  one  ot  the  six 
counties  in  this  State  to  send  women  to  the  Legislature.  *      *      * 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  women  have  done  definite  and  effective 
work.  Miss  Thomas  spoke  of  the  small  number  ot  people  who 
vote  at  the  primaries  and  the  genera!  elections,  and  so  the  women 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  government,  and  ;n 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  voters. 
Every  woman  should  be  of  some  political  party.  We  have  a  won- 
derful county  and  State,  and  we  must  ao  forward,  she  said. 
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Dr.  Paul  M.  Pearson,  of  Swarthmore  College,  was  introduced 
as  a  speaker  without  any  given  subject,  and  had  permission  In 
roam  al  will  through  pastures  green.  He  said  that  Delaware  county 
is  envious  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  not  onh  ';..- 
cause  of  its  dinners,  but  of  the  great  things  it  does  between  "eats." 
in  conserving  things  of  historical  interest  and  importance.  He  then 
referred  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  reviewed  the  work  of  the  fury  of 
109  who  {Kissed  upon  the  nominations  for  places  in  the  Hall.  He 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  sixty-five  now  in  the  Hall,  mclu  1m 
six  Presidents,  six  soldiers  and  sailors,  ten  inventors  and  scientists, 
six  preachers,  fifteen  writers,  two  artists,  tour  jurists,  six  teachers, 
with  statesmen  and  others.  He  said  that  all  were  there  because 
of  their  service  to  mankind,  and  mentioned  the  labors  of  Franklin, 
Peabody,  [efferson  and  concluded  with  recited  of  one  of  Joaquin 
Miller's  poems. 

Hon.  George  Wharton  Pepper,  United  States  Senator,  sp 
"The  World  Court  or  the  International  Justice."  For  about  an  hour 
Senator  Pepper  in  careful  and  earnest  manner  presented  to  the 
audience  his  views  of  this  important  and  timely  question  ol  int<  ;- 
national  interest,  .in:\  then  drifted  into  his  therhe  in  relation  to  '  c 
fifty-one  treaties  sent  to  the'United  States  Senate  for  attention, 
and  forty-nine  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  ratification,  and  only  two  remain— the  World  Court, 
the  Amity  of  Commerce  with  Turkey.  *  *  *  *  *  He  referred 
to  the  Conference  of  the  nations  at  Lusanne,  and  to  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to' the  advisability  of  ratifying,  lie  re- 
viewed the  progress  made  in  Turkish  affairs,  and  reforms.  He  s  iid 
that  Robert  College,  in  Turkey,  has  done  wonderful  work  and 
deserves  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  ratify.  He  said  that  women  in  politics  have 
made  men  less  a  menacing  evil  in  political  world.  In  a  humorous 
way,  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  until  he  met  with  this  Society 
that  there  were  so  many  historians,  and  then  advised  them  to  i 
all  write  histories,  but  to  make  it  a  collective  effort.  He  said  that 
against  the  background  of  history  we  must  consider  the  World 
Court,  and   the  remedies  to  be  applied   to  national  ills  and  affairs. 

Senator  Pepper  then  reviewed  the  national  changes  in  Europe 
and  the  recent  conflicts  bv  Finland,  Russia.  Greece,  Bulgaria,  etc. 
He  said  that  the  Locarno  Pact  is  hopeful.  *  *  *  ^*  Italy. 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  three  Gre.-t  Powers  now  recognize  that 
there  should  be  no  more  Sighting  in  Western  Europe,  and  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  find  these  Powers  seeking  the  Peaee  of  the  World.  He 
reviewed  the  details  of  the  Pact  lor  the  abolishment  of  war.  an  ' 
referred  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  entailing  diplomatic  action, 
and  not  determined  by  the  World  Court.  *  *  *  *  It  is  up  to 
the  United  States  to  give  moral  support  to  the  Court,  and  Presi- 
dent Harding  commended  it  to  the  Senate  for  adherence  to  it.  He 
expressed  belief  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  at  the  present 
session  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Justice.  The  usefulness  atv 
influence  of  the  Court  must  be  divorced  from  the  interna':" 
politics  and  relation.    *     *     *     *     [  am  for  adherence  to  the  Court 
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and  am  for  World  Peace.  He  then  spoke  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  alluded  to  the  relations  of  the  Court  to  the  League.     *  * 

We  must  have  protection  in  international  affairs,  and  must  safe- 
guard our  interests  on  equality  of  the  others.  By  adherence  we  will 
lake  a  definite  step  for  World  Peace,  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty,  borne 
morning  we  will  wake  no  and  find  ourselves  nearer  stability  of  the 
world   than  we  now  believe. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Banquet 

nr^HE  Nineteenth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Chester  County 
I  Historical  Society  was  held.  December  16,  1926,  for  the  first 
-t_  time  in  the  new  'Masonic  Building,  on  South  Church  Street. 
West  Chester.  The  assemblage  sang  the  national  hymn,  after 
which  the  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Hodge,  pastor  oi 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  .  . 

JucUe   j.  Frank -E.  Hause,  President  ol  the  Historical  Society, 
was  the  toastmaster,  and  in  a  lew  words  welcomed  the  guests  to  the 
Society's   annual   festivities,   and    then   introduced    Col.    Henry   D. 
Paxson.  well  known  attorney  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  an  interest- 
in--   and    valued    talk    on    "Incidents   of    Early    Pennsylvania/'    In 
opening,  he  said   that  he  came  herewith  feeling  of  having  associa- 
tions with  Chester  Countv,  for  some  of  bis  ancestors  came  to  this 
county,  and  he  has  relatives  here.     His  fathers  forefather  was  an 
English  Quaker,  while  his  mother  was  descendant  of   the  Swedes, 
and"  thev  settled  in  Bucks  county,  coming  ahead  of  the  Pilgrims. _   In 
those  davs  there  were  no  automobiles,  yet  there  were  frequent  visits 
between' the  families  in  Bucks  and  this  county,  and  the  times   were 
often    marked    bv    areat    gatherings   in    the    meeting  houses.      Col 
Paxson  then  mentioned  two  boys  who  came  to  West  Chester  and 
learned  the  trade  of  printing  in  the  office  of  the  old  "Village  Record, 
one  becoming  a  great  traveller  and  writer-  Bayard  Taylor,  and  the 
other  who  became  Chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania— Judge  Edward 
Paxson      He  exhibited  and  explained  a  crude  map  of  the  south  and 
east   bounds  of  Pennsylvania,   by    John   Seller,   of    England,    loSo, 
showing  the  names  of  the  property  owners  and  the  places  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  River.     Col.  Paxson    referred  to 
a  little  incident  in  the  business  affairs  over  the  grants  of  lands_  to 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Wm.  Penn,  and  how  we  here  came  near  getting 
into  Maryland  instead  of  Pennsylvania.  (t 

Dr  Wm  T.  Ellis,  of  Swarthmore,  announced  tor  his  talk  A 
Trip  to  the  Holv  Land.'  Dr.  Ellis  said  that  he  was  glad  of  the 
privilege  to  come  here  to  regale  himselt  on  this  good  Chester  Countv 
dinner.  He  said  that  he,  like  Col.  Paxson.  had  an  old  map,  and 
his  was  that  oi  the  country  east  oi'  the   Jordan  River,  in  499. 

Dr.  Ellis  then  entertained  for  more  than  an  hour  with  in- 
tensely interesting  incidents  of  the  trip  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ellis  had 
made'to  what  he" termed  "the  Bible  land,''  from  Rome  to  Persia, 
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Babylon,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Nineveh  Hebron,  Galilee,  Samaria. 
Svria  the  Pyramids,  etc.  He  said  that  the  Sphynx  and  other 
wonders  of  the  East  take  a  back  seat  when  compared  to  sights  o! 
sorre  American  tourists  trying  to  ride  a  camel  He  suggested  an 
au  o  trip  from  Rome  over  St.  Paul's  route,  as  the  greatest  single 
v  trip  in  the  world.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  wonderful 
sunsets  and  mentioned  the  tomb  ol  Grandmother  Eye  as  being 
300  feet  Ion,  and  15  feet  wide.  The  Bible  story  is  not  one  of  ad- 
venture but*  over  beaten  paths.  The  Bible  is  the  guide  book  and 
checked  up  at  every  point.  The  Beduoins  don  t  make  love  like  the 
I  iris  in  Chester  county,  as  described  in  Bayard  laylor  s  poem. 
At  the  wells  of  Beersheda  was  a  lone  American  missionary  who 
•rave  the  traveler  information  and  advice  He  spoke  ol  the  little 
camp  under  the  juniper  tree,  and  the  well  where  the  goats  drank 
and  the  discovery  of  the  "King's  Highway,  and  the  remains  ol  the 
Pipe  line  to  carry  water  for  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  attack  on 
Suez.  

The  Twentieth  Annua!  Banquet 

nr»HE  Twentieth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Chester  County  His- 
|1      torical  Society  was  held  December   15th,   1927,  in  the  N 

JL  Century  Club  House.  West  Chester,  Penna,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  gathering  of  more  than  two  hundred  ol  the  prominent 
residents  of  this  and  the  nearby  sections.  ~   .    ,     , 

TudU  J  Frank  E.  Hause,  President  of  the  Society,  officiated 
as  the  toastmaster.  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society  gave  *  very  cordial 
greeting  to  the  members  and  the  guests.  He  then  mt reduced I  Dr. 
Brand  Blanshard,  head  of  the  department  ol  philosophy,  at  Sua.  th- 
moreCo  fege,  who  spoke  on  "The  New  Adventure  at  Swarthmore 
He  said  tha  for  many  years  Swarthmore  College  has  held  an 
^viable  position  in  the' educational  world,  ^r^F^ 
tion  selected  three  institutions  ol  learning— the  loronto  Lm 
versity    Harvard    University,    and    Swarthmore   College     and    the 

at"' has  undertaken  the  question  to  point  out  the  doc :  rme  n 
education  for  as  many  people  as  possible.     No ,  counta like 


ol 
this 


education   lor  as   manv   peopie  ab  puso.^.      -•-. .  . 

has  poured  out  funds  unstintedly  for  the  education  ol    he  people 
SwlZnore   has   ventured    to  contend    that   the   true   doctrine  o 
democrrcv  is   to   give  every  student   a   portion  equivalent   to   his 
abditv       \Ve   take^students  who  are  advanced  for  special  tuition. 
He  then  described  the  methods  of  the  courses  there,  and  the  m 
s?u     ions  under  the  teachers,  and  giving  intensive  training  to  the 
more  advanced   students.      He  advocated   this  system       n     cited 
that  if  a  physical  director  had  a  large  class  of  candidates  for  the 
track    team     he    would    never    develop    great    runners    by   mcreU 
directing  ttem  all  to  take  a  run  of  100  yards.     I»^j^^ 
on  the  fange  of  knowledge.      Intelligence  is  something  thatsomc 
people  have  and  some  have  not.      Intelligence  is  one  th  ng,  and 
knowledge  is  another.     They  cannot  be  identical,    .^f^X 
minds  that  are  ragbags  of  mere  tacts.     Travel  broa de ns  kn owl  d   - 
The  great   Plato  had   a  limited   knowledge  ot  t hings    an dy et     he 
average  salesman  is  keen  on  intelligence.     Scholarship    s    h art 
doina  thin«  without  books.     Crime  is  mis-ad;usted  intelligence. 
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Dr.  Blanshard  spoke  of  the  congressional  action  of  Senator 
Borah  and  Capper  to  outlaw  and  prevent  war.  He  said  that  China 
regards  us  with  suspicion,  and  Europe  considers  us  hypocritical. 
We  must  go  forward  to  make  impossible  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
fearful  calamity  the  world  went  through,  and  we  must  strive  to 
reach  universal  peace.  Eleven  billions  of  dollars  arc  needed  for  the 
Navy,  yet  Swarthmore  is  asking  for  two  millions  for  educational 
purposes.  In  religion,  we  have  the  Fundamentalists  and  the 
Modernists,  and  we  can  only  keep  our  poise  by  the  application  of 
intelligence.  We  are  delinquent  with  our  books,  and  must  get  rid 
of  much  of  the  trashy  novels.  Wipe  off  our  reading  tables  and  con- 
fine our  minds  to  the  pure  reading.  He  cited  the  initial  flight  oi 
Wilbur  Wright,  some  years  ago,  to  the  wonderful  trip  of  Col. 
Lindbergh,  reviewing  the  progress  made  through  intelligence.  1  he 
feat  is  laid  before  us  for  more  extended  social  service. 

Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  some  years  ago,  now  a  member  oi 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  was 
introduced  by  Judge  Hause,  and  that  he  would  speak  on  "Citizens 
of  No  Mean  City." 

Dr.  Suhrie  remarked  that  as  for  himself,  he  was  born,  bred 
and  "buttered"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  felt  that  _ West  Chester 
is  a  friendly  town.  He  was  impressed  with  the  kindness  of  the 
people. 

The  Normal  School ,  now  the  State  Teachers  College,  has  been 
a  wonderful  influence  in  the  town.  There  are  many  assets  at  the 
college  that  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  country,  with  its  service 
for  the  past  fifty  years  or  more.  The  college  is  blessed  with  phe- 
nomenal setting,  in  wonderful  country,  amid  historical  scenes, 
great  equipment,  and  extensive  plant,  splendid  corps  of  teachers, 
etc.,  in  great  educational  environment.  I  his  town  is  moving  on- 
ward and  upward,  and  the  college  has  now  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  this  country  — that  beautiful  Philips  Memorial  Chapel. 

There  is  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  community  to 
those  who  made  this  possible.  It  is  hoped  to  go  steadily  onward 
so  that  the  college  may  take  itself  to  the  very  head  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Cnited  States,  as  a  great  laboratory  tor  training 
of  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  he  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  memory  ot 
the  late  Dr.  George  Morris  Philips,  former  President  oi  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  and  for  so  many  years,  the  Principal 
of  the' West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 

In  referring  to  Dr.  Philips,  he  said,  "He  was  a  great  teacher: 
an  inspiring  leader;  a  pioneer  in  education;  a  friend  ot  teachers  ana 
of  children".  He  wrought  with  the  patience  of  a  great  soul;  he 
attained  the  power  of  a  master.  Modest,  unselfish  and  unafraid. 
he  honored  and  glorified  the  ministry  o(  teaching,  and  made  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  tens  of  thousands  ot  her 
children  his  debtors  for  all  time." 

This  tribute  is  laid  lovingly  on  the  altar  of  memorv — a  mem- 
orial to  an  undying  friendship. 
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The  Twenty-first  Annual  Banquet 

'ORE    than   two  hundred   members  of  the  Chester  Counl\ 
Historical   Society  and  their  friends  attended  the  twenty- 
first    Annual    Banquet    of   the    Society,    held    in    the   New 
Century  Club  House,  on  South  High  Street,  West  Chester,  Decern- 

The  toastmaster  was  }.  Carroll  Hayes.  Esq.,  of  West  Chester. 
President  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  gave  the  address  ot  wel- 
come, in  which  he  said  that  he  was  happy  to  see  so  many  of  the 
members  and  their  friends  at  this  annual  banquet.  He  thanked  the 
Society  for  hon  >ring  him  with  the  presidency,  to  follow  such  men 
as  Dr.*  [oseoh  T.  Rothrock,  Dr.  George  Morris  Philips  and  Judg, 
Frank  E.  Hause.  He  said  that  lie  can  not  hope  to  till  the  place, 
but  would  mereiv  rattle  around  a  bit.  He  took  Ins  text  Irom 
Ecclesiastes  22nd  chapter,  quoting  these  words:  "If  thou  be  made 
master  of  a  feast,  use  only  tew  words,  and  then  sit  down/  ^ 

He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Society  m  marking  with  tablets 
of  bronze  and  stone  the  homes  of  the  local  poets,  scientists,  etc.,  the 
old  schools,  industrial  sites,  Indian  towns  and  trails.  He  referred 
to  the  two  unusually  unique  and  interesting  boundary  ones  ■«  I 
Chest—  countv,  for  thev  are  wonderful  and  famous-  the  Mas.  n 
and  Dixon  Line,  and  the  Delaware  State  Curve.  It  was  the  Ches- 
ter Countv  Historical  Society  that  secured  the  ratification  ot  the 
Delaware 'boundarv  by  the  Delaware  Legislature  and  then  the 
National  Congress.  "To-night,  we  have  as  our  guests  promi  lent 
men  from  Delaware  and  Lancaster  counties,  two  sister  counties, 
or  rather  daughters  of  Chester  County,  tor  each,  was  formed  wnh 
twen  v-five  o  her  counties  from  Chester  county— a  large  famnv. 

"At  Hearth  of  01  1  Home"  was  the  topic  of  tne  intensely  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  address  by  Hon.  H.  Frank  Eshelman. 
of  Lancaster,  former  President  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Societv,  who  said,  that  he  came  down  to  sit  around,  tne  tiresi  e 
and  thank  vou  for  getting  us  started,  and  thank  you  tor  the  help 
you  gave  us.  and  for  the  things  you  give  us;  two  hundred  years 
ago  vou  give  us  our  autonomy,  and  we  have  since  been  getting 
alonL'.  making  monev  off  the  sale  of  our  hogs,  etc. 

The  nation  needs  g-eat  leiders,  and  you  gave  us  great  leaders. 
for  among  the  first  senders  in  L  incaster  county,  beginning  in  L  !"• 
were  the  Barbers,  Hiveses,  Caleb  Pusey.  Nicholas  "Pyle,  Henp 
Haves,  the  Evans.  Garretts.  David  Lloyd.  Fairlambs.  Mendennalls, 
Wrigh's,  Webbs,  Chan  Hers  and  others.  . 

fie  spoke  of  Caleb  Pusev,  the  aristocrat,  who  tavored  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  the  Penn  administration,  and  David  Lloyd,  t 
fighter  for  the  comm  >n  rights  of  the  people;  the  supreme  law  ot  , in- 
land was  the  soverignty  of  the  people,  and  he  established  the  earli- 
est advocacv  oi  democracy.  The  religious  growth,  tor  here  Un- 
people forever  battbJ  lor  religious  liberty,  and  no  union  ot  churcH 


and  Slate.     Agriculture  prospered   in    Lancaster  county   with   the 
help  of  the  Chester  countains  who  bought  our  whisky  and  other 
;  products;   in    1720   there   were   200.000  acres  of  land   cultivated    in 
Lancaster  county.      The  Commissioners  preserved   the  old  assess- 
ment lists  of  the  early  settlers  in  Lancaster  county.    Chester  county 
laid   out   roads  to  Lancaster  county  as  early  as   1714— the  Cones- 
toga.     In  the  industrial  progress,  Chester  county  aided  in  the  build- 
ing oi   the  mills  and   the  mining   ol   the  varied    minerals.      Chester 
|  county  taught  us  politics,  hut  you  cannot  do  it  today.     We  learned 
[  quickly,  and   the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  linked  up  with  the  Quakers 
i  and  gave  contest  to  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  English.     We  learned 
!  from  you  how  to  vote,  and  they  had  plenty  ol  high  old  politics  in 
j   1749,  and  the  Dutch  obtained  enouerh  power  to  control  the  elections. 
|  for  1000  men  were  enabled  to  cast  2500  ballots. 

We  left  you  on  May  10.  1729,  because  there  seemed  to  be  need 
j  for  more  constables  and  jails,  and  then  there  were  some  fellows  who 
j  wouldn't  pay  their  taxes;  there  were  numerous  robbers  who  stole 
;  the  Dutchmen's  horses.  Another  reason  was  the  great  distance  to 
i  go  down  to  Chester  to  attend,  the  court  and  to  vote,  because  the 
ti  ip  could  not  then  be  made  by  auto  or  airplanes,  and  if  a  fellow 
went  down  there  and  got  drunk  he  might  not  get  back  home  ior  a 
j    month. 

Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  Swarthmore,  teacher  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  ol  "Human 
Geographies,"  spoke  on  "Can  Civilization  Catch  Up  With  Mach- 
inery.?" 

In  opening  his  address,  he  spoke  ol  several  old  customs,   the 

placing  of  two  buttons  on  the  back  of  the  men's  coats,  to  support 

the  sword   belt,  and   the  custom  of  men  tipping   their  hats  at  the 

ladies.      He  spoke  o{~  the  duties  o(  the  shepherds  attending  their 

>    llocks,  and  described  the  making  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  how  the  leather 

may  come  from  Argentina,   or  China,   and   how   the  machinery   is 

!     built    in   various  parts  of  the   world,   and   so   the   world    is  growing 

!    into  one  business,  in  news,  in  necessities,  and  in  travel.     He  spoke 

•:     of  the  tea  trade  in  China,  and  the  results  of  the  World  War.     fie 

referred  to  the  World  Court  ami  its  power.     He  said  that  we  must 

develop  public  opinion  and  seek  for  all  nations  to  work  together  in 

peace  and  harmony. 


Tablet  Unveiled  and  Dedicated 

in  Memory  of 

Dn  Joseph  T.  Rothrock 

IN  THE  auditorium  of  the  West  Chester  High  School,  Friday 
April  13,  1923,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Society,  the  Chester  County  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Rotary  Club  of  West  Chester,  there  was  unveiled  and  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  a  bronze  tablet,  in  memory  ol  Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  one  of  West  Chester's  most  prominent  citizens. 

The  program  was  opened  with  a  selection  by  the  High  School 
Orchestra,  after  which  came  the  invocation  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School  and 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of  the  tablet  by  Judge  J. 
Frank  E.  Hause,  President  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  said 
among  other  things:  "We  are  here  to  commemorate  the  life  of  one 
of  the  most  foremost  citizens  of  our  town.  He  was  not  native-born 
of  Chester  county,  but  was  a  resident  of  this  borough  tor  many 
years.  Xo  one  will  forget  Dr.  Rothrock  and  his  work  and  worth 
even  if  no  monument  or  tablet  were  erected  anywhere.  A  search 
of  data  revealed  that  his  hobby  was  botany."  fudge  Hause  re- 
viewed the  life,  the  work,  and  the  activities  of  Dr.  Rothrock.  so 
familiar  to  most  of  the  people  of  this  community.  In  his  outdoor 
life,  Dr.  Rothrock  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  plants. 
trees  and  wild  animals.  "This  tablet  is  presented  as  a  token  to  our 
esteem  tor  him.  He  was  always  a  leader  among  those  things  lor 
the  public  welfare,  and  he  knew  what  was  best  for  the  community  s 
good." 

The  tablet  was  formally  unveiled  by  Miss  Charlotte  Roth- 
rock, the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Rothrock. 
this   borough. 

judge  Hause  further  remarked  that  the  medallion  oi  Dr. 
Rothrock,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet  was  the  handiwork  ol 
West  Chester's  successful  sculptor,  Miss  Martha  G.  Cornwell. 
daughter  of  Capt.  Robert  T.  Cornwell.  The  tablet  is  erected  by 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  the  Chester  County  Medical 
Society,  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  West  Chester,  and  is  put  in  the 
temporary  control  and  keeping  ni'  the  West  Chester  School  Board. 

The  tablet  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  School  Board  by  Dr. 
S.  Leroy  Barber,  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  made  a  short 
address  in  which  he  said  that  the  donors  o(  the  tablet  have  honored 
the  High  School  as  the  receptacle  lor  the  memorial  to  Dr.  Rothrock. 
He  said  he  hoped  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  students  who  as- 
semble in  the  days  to  come  within  t.his  auditorium.     Dr.  Rothrock 
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was  associated  with  the  schools,  and  was  loved  and  honored  by 
the  school  children. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Sharplcss,  of  the  Chester  County  Medical  Society, 
said  that  Dr.  Rothrock  had  been  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society 
for  forty  years.  Dr.  Sharpless  spoke  of  the  dead  man's  medical 
work  and  activities,  and  reviewed  his  ancestry  and  early  lite.  He 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  career  and  purposes,  and  cited  him  as  one  of 
the  country's  greatest  men.  He  referred  to  Dr.  Rothrock's  college 
life  and  services  in  the  Union  Army.  He  spoke  of  his  practice  of 
medicine,  his  work  in  exploration  in  forestry,  out-door  camps  and 
the  welfare  of  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

Walter  S.  Talbot,  Esq.,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  which  Dr.  Rothrock  had  been  an  energetic  member.  Mr.  Talbot 
said  that  the  Rotary  Club  joins  in  this  tribute  to  Dr.  Rothrock 
because  his  life  was  a  splendid  exemplification  of  his  service  and 
unselfishness.  He  spoke  of  the  Doctor's  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  country.  Dr.  Rothrock  gave  service  to 
his  country  in  every  need,  and  was  ever  zealous  of  the  welfare  ol  the 
country.  He  was  ever  actuated  and  animated  to  service  in  every 
line  of  deserving  endeavor.  His  memory  needs  no  tablet,  hut  it  is 
an  inspiration  to  the  school  children  to  emulate  his  virtues  and 
attainments. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forestry  Association,  said  that  he  had  been  intimately  associated 
with  Dr.  Rothrock  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  gave  a  briei  sum- 
mary of  the  high  lights  in  Dr.  Rothrock's  life,  and  spoke  of  his 
work  as  the  first  Forestry  Commissioner  of  this  Commonwealth. 
He  said  that  the  State  Society  will  erect  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol.  He  said  that  Dr.  Rothrock  al- 
ways stood  for  the  pure,  the  just  and  the  good. 

George  H.  Wirt,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Forestry,  made  the  following  address: 

Friends:  We  are  gathered  together  here  today,  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  God's  Noblemen.  It  has  been  a  rare  privilege 
for  me  to  have  known  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  for  over  thirty  years.  I 
can  remember  him  when  as  a  boy,  I  knew  him  simply  as  "Dr.  joe. 
His  carriage  was  that  of  a  soldier;  he  met  everyone  with  the  same 
gracious  courtesy;  he  constantly  radiated  his  enthusiasm  tor  the 
saving  of  the  forests,  and  lived  the  spirit  ot  service.  As  I  grew 
older  and  in  time  came  to  work  with  him  in  forestry  anil  knew  him 
most  intimately  in  the  office,  in  the  field,  in  camp,  on  loot,  on  horse- 
back, at  work,  and  at  rest,  these  same  characteristics  remained. 
To  me  the  two  outstanding  facts  of  his  lite  were  his  loyalty  and 
his  desire  to  serve.  He  was  loyal  to  every  object  in  hie  to  which  he 
owed  allegiance.  He  was  willing  to  pour  out  his  hie  blood  in  service 
to  his  country  in  the  struggle  of  '65,  and  when  thai  was  over  he 
was  just  as  willing  to  give  his  life  to  and  for  those  about  him  and 
those  who  would  come  after  him.  And  particularly  proud  was  he 
of  our  grand  old  State,  Pennsylvania.  When  I  began  work  with  him 
as  the  first  State  Forester  he  told  me  that  Pennsylvania  had  given 
him  everything  he  had  and  was  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  had  many  attractive  oilers  in  other  states  and  in  work  other  than 


forestry,  vet  it  was  his  deliberate  plan  to  live  his  life  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  essential  to  the  continued  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
Pennsylvanians — the  perpetuation  of  her  forest  resource. 

That  it  took  as  much  courage  to  live  and  "carry  on"  in  ll.  ■ 
work  he  chose  as  it  did  to  give  the  last  measure  of  devotion  on  tru 
battlefield,  he  well  knew,  for  often  he  would  say  in  a  quiet  confi- 
dence, "I  do  not  know  how  long  my  conscience  will  keep  me  straight." 
He  never  went  wrong,  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  many  a  politician 
that  he  did  not. 

He  was  not  demonstrative  and  perhaps  to  many  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  religious  man,  hut  I  know  that  he  read  and  knew  the 
Bible.  His  iaith  and  optimism  were  unbounded  and  he  exemplified 
the  teachings  ot  the  Savior  far  better  than  many  who  are  known 
to  be  saints. 

Dr.  Rothrock  was  a  man  of  vision.  Back  in  1877,  he  had  the 
vision  of  Pennsylvania  devastated  and  as  a  voice  in  the  wilderness 
cried  oat  a  warning  as  to  what  might  be  expected.  His  propheev 
came  true  and  each  one  of  us  is  suffering  economically  far  more 
than  we  can  guess  because  our  forests  became  desolate.  Rut  he 
had  also  a  vision  of  the  desolate  places  becoming  productive  again. 
He  believed  that  sometime  in  the  providence"  of  God,  Pennsyl- 
vania  would  again  come  to  possess  forests  even  more  glorious  than 
were  within  her  borders  when  first  called  "Perm's  Woods."  He 
saw  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  vision,  but  it  was  his  privilege  to  see 
only  the  promise  of  the  second. 

We  shall  fail  in  our  purpose  to-day  if  as  we  plant  this  tree  in 
his  memory,  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  that  we  shall  keep  before 
our  minds  and  make  a  part  of  our  life.  Dr.  Rothrock's  sterling 
qualities;  that  with  the  same  intense  loyalty  to  our  Common- 
wealth and  the  same  unselfish  desire  to  serve  our  fellows  we  shall 
carry  on  the  work  he  laid  down  until  his  second  vision  comes  Inl- 
and Pennsylvania,  indeed,  will  be  the  best  place  on  earth  in  which 
to  live  and  worship  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience. 

Mr.  Wirt,  on  behalf  of  the  "boys"  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment, presented  to  the  Historical  Society,  a  red  oak  tree,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Rothrock. 

Geo.  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Historical  Society,  accepted  the  tree,  and  said  that  it  will  be  given 
to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  West  Chester  Borough  Council. 
Mr.  Johnson  spoke  of  Dr.  Rothrock  having  been  a  neighbor  since 
1877,  and  that  the  departed  friend  had  always  presented  the  doc- 
trine ot  which  he  was  the  pioneer,  in  forestry  conservation  and  the 
care  of  consumptives. 

The  tablet  is  of  bronze,  about  eighteen  inches  in  width,  and 
twenty-four  inches  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
plaque  is  the  bust  of  Dr.  Rothrock.  made  by  Miss  Cornwell  from 
a  photograph  ot  the  Doctor.  On  the  left  side  is  the  date  of  his 
birth,  "L839,"  and  on  the  right  the  date  of  his  death,  "1922.  ' 
Underneath  is  this  inscription: 
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JOS.  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK,  M.D. 

"Father  of  Forestry" 

Loved 

as  a  Physician,  Patriot, 

Neighbor  and  Friend 

Honored 

as  a   Pioneer  in    Forestry  and 

Health    Conservation. 

Erected  as  a  Tribute  of  Esteem 

by 

Chester    County    Historical    Society,    Chester    County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Rotary  Club  of 
West   Chester 

The  tree  was  the  gift  of  some  of  Dr.  Rothrock's  friends  in  the 
State  Forestry  Department,  and  is  a  red  oak,  three  inches  calibre, 
and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  was  planted  in 
Marshall  Square  Park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  walk  leading  from 
Lafayette  street  entrance  toward  the  centre  pavillion,  in  an  open 
space  where  it  will  have  plenty  of  sunlight  ami  room  to  grow. 


Dedication  of  Okehocking  Marker 

SATURDAY  afternoon,  June  21,  1924,  there  was  a  large  gather- 
in,  of  people  of  this  locality  at  the  dedication  and  unve^n, 
of  a  bronze  tablet  on  a  huge  boulder,  on  the  site  of  the  Oke- 
hocking Indian  Town  or  Reservation  of  the  Chiefs  Pokhais 
Sepopawnv,  and  Muttagooppa,  and  their  people  who  were  moved 
bv  William  Penn  to  the  tract,  the  only  Indian  Reservation  he  eve 
established,  in  1701.  on  his  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  monument  is  a  tall  native  time-stained  boulder,  obtained 
from  the  Indian  reservation,  and  to  it  is  attached  an  inscribed  ob- 
long bronze  tablet,  designed  by  Paul  P  Cret  This  marker  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Pike  on  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Ashton's  "Delchester  Farms,"  at  Quaker  Lane,  in 
Willistown  township,  a  short  distance  east  ot  the  power  house  on 

Ridley  CrCck-  OKEHOCKING 

Indian   Town 
The  Chiefs 
Pokhais,  Sepopawny  and  Muttagooppa 
with   their  people 
of  the  Unami  Group 
Their  Totem— the  Tortoise 
of  the   Lenni-Lenape,   or  Delawares 
were  moved  from  Lower 
Ridley  anil  Crum  Creek 

by 
William  Penn 
to  a  square  tract  of  500  acres 
on  the  north  side  of  this  road 

east  of  Ridley  Creek, 
the  only  Indian  Reservation 
the  Proprietor  ever  established 
1701 


Marked  by 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society 
1924. 
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At  the  site  of  the  monument,  the  committee  of  arrangements 
had  erected  a  good-sized  platform  on  the  north  side  of  the  high- 
"v  adjacent  to  the  marker,  with  tiers  of  elevated  seats  and  num- 
erous chairs  on  the  embankment  facing  the  platform.  On  tins 
platform  were  reserved  chairs  for  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Histoncal  Commission  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society 
and  those  who  participated  m  the  exercises.  . 

Judge  ).  Frank  E.  Hause,  ot  West  Chester  President  of  the 
Chester  Countv  Historical  Society,  announced  that  CoL  Henry 
^Shoemaker/Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis- 
sion, was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies,  as  he  was Retained 
at  home  bv  reason  of  illness.     Judge  Hause  welcomed  the  guests  to 

Uie  K^SrSett  McGann,  eighth  in  direct  descent  from 
William  Penn.  then  was  introduced  and  read  \\  ilham  Penn  s  letter 
to  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania    April  21.  1682,  as  follows : 

"The  Great  God,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  that  mack  you . 
and  me  one.  Incline  your  hearts  to  the  Righteousness  Love  and 
Peace  This  I  send  to  assure  you  of  my  Love,  and  to  desire  your 
Love  io  my  Friends,  and  when  the  Great  God  brings  me ^among  you 
I  intend  to  order  all  things  in  such  manner  that  we  may ^INn-e  m 
Love  and  Peace  one  with  another,  which  I  hope  the  Great  Uod  will 
incline  both  me  and  you  to  do.  I  seek  nothing  but  honor  of  His 
name  and  that  we  who  are  His  Workmanship  may  do  that  which 
bw  h  pleasln,  to  Him.  The  man  (Capt.  Thomas  Holme)  who 
delivers  this  unto  vou.  is  my  Special  friend-Sober,  \\  ise  and  Lo^- 
fng  "ou  may  believe  him.  I  have  already  taken  care  tha  none  o, 
my  people  wrong  vou;  my  good  laws  I  have  provided  lor  that  pur 
poseP  nor  will  I  ever  allow  any  of  my  people  to  sell  Rumme  to  make 
vou  people  drunk.  If  anything  should  be  out  of  order  except  when 
I  come?  it  shall  be  mended,  and  I  will  bring  you  some  things  of  oui 
countrv  that  will  be  useful  and  pleasing  to  you-  , 

(NOTE-All  this  is  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Penn  s  Ger- 
man Secretarv,  Philip  Theodore  Lehmann).      1  hen  in  Penns^n 
hand  this  concluding  line:.   "So  I  rest  in  ye .Love  of  our God  tha 
made  us.     I  am,  Your  Loving  Friend.  W  m.  Penn.  England,  H,  -nd 

m°-  Appended  to  this  letter  is  this  inscription:     "I  read  this  to  the 
Indians  bv  our  Interpreter,  6mo.  1682.     Thomas  Holme. 

(Holm-   ™   Penn's  first   Surveyor  General   ot   Pennsylvania, 
and  laid  out  Philadelphia,  in  1862.)  Chester   Farms  " 

Dr    Thomas  G.   Ashton,    the  owner   of     Delcnester    Farms, 
then  presented  the  ^  of  rift  for  the  site  of  the  mark,.     Among 
other  things,  Dr.  Ashton,  who  is  quite  enthusiastic  ove.  the  mark 
ing  of  the  old  Indian  Town  and  who  donated  f^^™^ 

a^e^^^ 

m^mw^ 

re'ed  after  the  chase]  and  also  iished  for  suckers.     In  conclusion  of 
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;    his  address,  Dr.  Ashton  handed  to  President  Hause  the  deed  tor 
I    the  land  occupied  by  the  site  of  the  marker. 

In  accepting  the  deed,  fudge  Hause.  on  behalt  ot  the  Mate 
:  Historical  Commission  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
and  also  the  public,  said  they  appreciated  the  gift  made  by  Dr. 
•  Ashton  He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  people  to  preserve  historic  ob- 
|  jects  and  thinss  of  historic  value.  He  accepted  the  deed  on  the 
I  basis  of  the  big  heart  of  the  donor,  who  appreciates  the  historic 
I     value  of  his  piece  of  property. 

Miss  Anna  Ashton,   daughter  of  Dr.   and   Mrs.   Ashton,   then 
j    graciouslv  unveiled   the  tablet,  amid  applause. 

?  "  Dr  Albert  Cook  Mvers,  of  Moylan,  Secretary  ot  the  Pennsyl- 
<  vania  Historical  Commission  was  introduced  and  read  a  paper  on 
I  the  historv  of  the  Okehocking  tract.  He  said  that  the  unveiling  oi 
I  this  tablet  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  support  and  co-opera- 
|  tion  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 
;     The  following  poem  was  also  read: 

OKEHOCKING 

Around  this  regions  where  we  meet  today 

Blithe  Indian  children  once  would  shout  and  play. 

And  watch  their  lathers  fishing  in  yon  creek, 

And  in  these  lofty  woodlands  go  to  seek 

For  autumn  nuts,  and  watch  in  childish  glee 

The  scampering  squirrels  leap  from  tree  to  tree. 

Deep  in  the  shadowy  woods  they  loved  to  roam, 

But  ever  toward  the  nightfall  turning  home 

To  join  their  mothers  near  the  teepee's  door, 

To  hear  the  ancient  legends  o'er  and  o'er 

And  fall  to  slumber  to  some  strange  old  croon 

Of  heavenlv  hunters  and  the  pilgrim  moon. 

A  wild  free  forest  life.     Would  1  could  tell 

Of  all  its  jovs.  or  picture  for  you  well 

The  coming  of  the  Indians  to  this  place 

Allotted  to  them  by  the  great  Paleface, 

Large-minded  Penn,  who  ever  had  a  care 

To  see  the  red  men  treated  on  the  square. 

I  see  the  forest  people  coming  here 

Led  bv  four  Friends  whose  characters  sincere 

Had  recommended  them  to  William  Penn 

Ax  purposeful  and  kindly-hearted  men, 

Newlin  and  Pusev,  Pyle  and   Joseph  Baker 

Each  one  a  sturdy,  honest  Old  World  Quaker: 

Nathaniel  Newlin  with  his  Irish  wit. 

Whose  name  in  local  annals  large  is  writ: 

Caleb  Pusey,  a  Friend  of  weight   md  worth— 

I  picture  him  a  man  ot  ample  girth 

And  wholesome,  hearty  ways  and  genial  mirth; 

Nicholas  Pvle  (of  pleasant  Wiltshire  he); 

And  Joseph  Baker,  known  to  memory 

In  neighboring  Edgemont. 

What  a  sight  was  here. 
As  driving  ponies  laden  with  their  gear 
The  Indian  people,  chiet  and  squaw  and  child, 
Came    trailing    through    the    woodlands    dark    and    wild, 
Chanting  perhaps  an  ancient  tribal  song 
As  up   the  deep-grassed   dales   they   streamed   along. 
Led  by  kindly  Quakers  calm  and  mst 
In  whom  the  forest  folks  had  put  their  trust. 
'Twas  long  and  long  ago;  and  nevermore 
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Ex-Governor  Sproul  Speaking  at  the  Okehocking  Unveiling  June  21,  1924 
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Unveling  Ceremonies  of  the  Okehocking  Marker  lone  21.  1924 
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The  Indians  roam  by  Ridley's  winding  shore: — 

And  vet  some  memorv  abideth  still 

Of  that  old  tribe  on  Okehocking's  hill: 

Some  echo  of  their  forest  faith  is  heard 

In  cool  flute-music  of  the  forest  bird, 

Some  echo  ot  their  magic  in  the  tune 

Ot  wind-swept  maize  below  the  harvest  moon 

We  still  may  watch  the  silent  shadows  creep 

Across  the  lonely  places  of  their  sleep; 

And  still  the  Quakers,  as  in  the  days  of  Penn, 

Befriended  the  ancient  race  of  forest  men. 

Lo,  in  some  mystic  hour  may  we  not  hear 

The  Indian  invocation  strong  and  clear: — 

0  Thou  great  mystery  and  Spirit  high 

Whose  glory  is  the  Sun  that  rules  the  sky, 

The    wondrous    wandering    Moon,    the    Winds    that    sweep 

The  mighty  woods  and  water  of  the  deep: — 

Whenever  on  the  earth  we  go 

Let  us  be  friend  and  brother: 

And  when  we  pass  through  life's  last  gate 

At  beckoning  of  kindly  fate, 

Still  cherish  faith,  0  Spirit  great, 

In  Thee,  and  in  each  other! 

John  Russell  Hayes 


Dedication  of  hiingnannan 
Indian  Town  Marker 

THE  site  of  Minguannan  Indian  Town,  in  London  Britain 
township,  where  the  ancient  meeting  house  of  the  London 
Tract  Baptists  Church  (Old  School)  nestles  among  the  trees 
was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  occasion  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
October  18,  1924.  Five  hundred  persons  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  unveiling  of  a  marker  in  honor  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
land,  the  members  of  the  Unami  Group  of  the  Lenni-Lenapo 
Indians. 

The  location  is  a  picturesque  one,  and  the  beautiful  foliage 
of  early  autumn  made  the  scene  one  long  to  remain  in  memory. 
The  little  church,  two  hundred  years  old,  is  well  preserved,  and  the 
visitors  were  interested  in  examining  its  quaint  interior.  It  is  seldom 
used  nowadays,  its  members  having  scattered,  but  it  is  well  cared 
for.  Among  those  in  attendance  was  Mrs.  Susan  Tavvressy,  a  member 
more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  who  now  lives  in  Wilmington,  I" 
the  quaint  little  graveyard  rest  the  remains  of  descendants  "! 
John  Alden  and  his  good  wife,  Priscilla,  who  came  to  New  Fin- 
land's shores  on  the  Mayflower. 

Close  by  the  church  has  been  erected  a  huge  shaft,  which  had 
rested  in  White  Clay  Creek  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  has 
been  removed  ami  set  up  by  Kennedy  Crossan.  oi  the  neighbor- 
hood. Upon  this  had  been  placed  a  bronze  tablet,  designed  by 
Paul  P.  Cret,  bearing  the  following  inscription: 


"Minguannan  Indian  Town  was  located  here.  The  Chief 
Machaloha  or  Owhala  and  his  people  of  the  Unami  Group,  their 
totem  the  tortoise,  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  or  Delawares,  sold  to 
William  Penn  the  land  between  Delaware  River  and  Cheaspeake 
Bay  to  the  Falls  of  Susquehanna  River,  October  lb.  1683. 

"Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1924." 

Upon  the  space  fronting  the  church,  a  Hag-draped  table  had 
been  placed  anil  here  the  speakers  faced  an  audience  assembled 
from  many  points  in  the  county,  as  well  as  from  Maryland  and 
Delaware.'  Hon.  J.  Frank  E.  'blame,  President  of  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  presided,  upon  his  right  being  seated 
Colonel  Henry  \Y.  Shoemaker,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical    Commission. 

The  marker  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Sophie  L.  S.  Nivin.  daughter 
of  former  Senator  S.  E.  Nivin;  Senator  Nivin  having  had  much  to 
;         do  with  the  final  location  oi  the  site. 

Judge  Hause  presented  Colonel  Shoemaker,  who  in  turn  in- 
troduced Albert  Cook  Myers,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Commission.  Mr.  Myers  quoted  from  the  deeds  ol  the  old 
I  Indian  Chief  to  William  Penn,  and  read  other  evidence  of  the 
Indian  habitation  there.  He  told  of  Captain  John  Hanson  Steel- 
man,  a  trader,  whose  writings  assisted  in  the  location  ot  the  site; 
of  Henry  Hollings worth,  a  surveyor  in  1699-1700,  who  made  a  sur- 
vey of  all  this  land  for  the  Penn  family;  oi  John  Evans,  a  native  o\ 
Wales,  who  died  about  1750,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  an 
ancestor  of  Senator  Nivin,  and  finally  of  the  deed  in  which  Thomas 
Morris  mentions  the  "meeting  house  that  is  in  the  Indian  Town  in 
London  Britain."' 

George  B.  Johnson,  Esq..  of  West  Chester,  introduced  his 
address  by  unfurling  a  replica  of  the  American  Hag  which  was  first 
flown  in  "battle  at"  Cooch's  Bridge,  Delaware,  not  many  miles 
away.  He  told  of  the  legends  of  the  neighborhood ;  ot  the  "tick- 
ing stone"  and  of  the  twin  oak  trees,  a  white  oak  and  a  black 
oak,  whose  branches  and  roots  intertwine  upon  the  church  lawn. 
He  spoke  of  the  co-operation  which  existed  among  the  Indians  even 
before  Columbus  discovered  America,  as  evidenced  by  the  League 
of  the  Five  Nations. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Welsh  Baptists  and 
Quakers  who  early  settled  in  America,  forging  the  only  colony  which 
dared  to  come  into  existence  without  an  established  church.  He 
made  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  prejudices  that  all  men  might  live 
together  in  brotherly  love,  with  complete  religious  liberty,  such  as 
can  exist  in  no  other  place  in  the  world  than  in  America. 

Chief  Strong  Wolf  was  the  final  speaker  oi  the  afternoon.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Leland-Stanford  University,  a  former  member  oi 
the  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  a  veteran  oi  the  World  War.  now 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Anthropology  oi  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  spoke  of  the  influence  members  oi  the  white 
race  had  had  upon  him,  and  of  the  things  which  he  had  found  in 
their  life  which  had  benefited  him,  chief  of  which  was  the  thought 
of  the   brotherhood   of  man.      He   told   several  stories  of  his  early 


life,  of  the  regard  with  which  he  honors  the  memory  of  William 
•:  Penn,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  alter  many  years  the  Indian 
i    had  at  last  become  citizens  of  their  own  land.     He  closed  by  again 

extending  the  pipe  of  peace. 


A  Memorial  to  Indian  Hannah 
I 

■     r"T""l  HE  tablet   marking   the  birthplace  of  Indian  Hannah   (Mrs. 
Hannah  Freeman),  the  last  o(  the  Lenni-Lenape  Indians  (or 
-«*-    Delawares)    in   Chester   county,    was   formally   unveiled    and 
<     dedicated     with     very    appropriate    and     interesting    exercises    on 
:     Saturday  afternoon.  September  5,   1925,  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
usually large  gathering  of  residents  ot   this  section  and  nearby.  ^ 
The  tablet  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
;     State   Historical   Commission   and    the   Chester   County   Historical 
i     Society. 

The  boulder  is  a  picturesque,  water-worn  stone,  secured  from 
the  bed  of  old  Pocopson  creek,  a  western  branch  of  the  famous 
Brandy  wine.  To  this  rock  is  attached  an  inscribed  bronze  tablet, 
designed  by  the  architect,   Paul  P.  Cret,  Philadelphia. 

This  marker  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  West  Chester 
road,  about  400  yards  north  of  the  site  of  the  old  Anvil  Tavern, 
which  stood  on  the  old  Nottingham  road  of  Colonial  days,  now 
the  Baltimore  Pike,  on  the  Longwood  estate  of  Pierre  S.  duPont, 
several  miles  east  of  Mennett   Square. 

Following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  tablet: 

INDIAN   HANNAH 

1750-1802 
the  last  of  the  Indians 

in  Chester  County 

was  born  in  the  vale 

about  500  yards  to  the  east 

on  the  land 
of  the  protector  of  her  people 
the  Quaker  Assemblyman 
William    Webb 
Her  mother  was  Indian  Sarah 
and  her  grandmother  Indian  Jane 
of  the  Unami  Group 
their    totem    the    tortoise 
of  the   Lenni-Lenape   or   Delaware 
Indians 

Marked  by 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 

and  the 

Chester  County  Historical  Society 

1925 
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A  small  platform  had  been  erected  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
near  the  boulder,  with  rows  of  chairs  fronting  it  and  alongside  the 
roadway. 

At  2  o'clock,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Commission,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Col.  Henry  \V.  Shoemaker,  chairman  oi'  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission,  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  referred  to  this 
noted  historic  shrine  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  duPont,  and  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  duPont  than  presented  the  deed  of  gift  for  the  site  of  the 
land  on  which  the  marker  stands,  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  His- 
torical  Commission. 

Col.  Shoemaker  accepted  the  deed  and  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  munificent  gift,  that  is  more  valued  than  acres  ol  kind. 

The  tablet  was  then  unveiled  by  Miss  Beulah  E.  Webb,  eighth 
in  direct  descent  from  Wm.  Webb,  upon  whose  land  Indian  Hannah 
was     born. 

Mr.  Myers,  the  next  speaker  sai  1:  Today  is  of  greatest  interest 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Just  south  of  here  was  the  old  Anvil  Tavern, 
and  the  road  which  was  the  path  of  the  British  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Brandy  wine;  nearby  is  the  meeting  house  ot  the  Progressive 
Friends,  and  the  " 'Westminster  Abbey  of  Chester  County."  where 
are  buried  Hon.  Bayard  Taylor,  and  other  distinguished  sons  oUhc 
county;  also,  near  here  is  Pierce's  Park,  or  arboretum,  and  the  Ken- 
nett  Friends'  Meeting  House,  erected  in  1710;  also  Longwood, 
where  there  was  an  underground  railroad  station,  dins  section  is 
part  oi'  the  tract  of  15,500  acres  that  William  Perm  gave  to  his  be- 
loved daughter,  Laetitia,  in  1701,  for  one  beaver  skin  yearly  and 
her  affection.  Anions  the  papers  of  the  Marshall  family  was  found 
data  referrine  to  the  birth  of  Indian  Hannah,  in  1750.  in  Kennett 
township,  on'  land  of  William  Webb,  titty  yards  from  the  Marl- 
borough line.  There  was  a  pond  in  this  vale  where  the  panoses 
were  sousea  into  the  cold  water  to  make  them  hardy,  after  the  ice 
had  been  broken  bv  tomahawks.  The  old  house,  now  occupied 
'  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  duPont,  was  erected  in  1750  also,  and  on  the  date- 
stone  are  the  initials  of  Joshua  Pierce,  whose  wile  was  Rachel 
Gilpin.  William  Webb,  who  took  care  of  Indian  Hannah,  was  a 
Member  of  the  Assemble,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  surveyor  an  1  traveler  ; 
he  was  a  good  Quaker',  but  did  not  like  the  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians. . 

Mr.  Mvers  also  said  that  William  Webb  had  lived  in  a  house- 
one  mile  from  here  that  is  still  standing,  Hannah  spent  her  maiden- 
hood in  the  usual  handiwork,  and  one  basket  that  had  been  made 
bv  her  was  shown,  (the  property  of  Miss  Martha  G.  Corn  we  I,  \\  est 
Chester).  Indian  Hannah  lived  for  a  time  in  wigwams  and  cabins 
along  the  Bran  lvwine.  and  soent  her  time.  too.  in  the  families  of  the 
Chandlers,  as  Thomas  and  Swithin  Chandler  were  devoted  to  the 
Indians,  because  their  ancestors  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the 
Indians.      The    meadow    on    the    farm    o(    Jared    Darlington,    near 


Darlington,  was  the  migratory  home  of  Indian  Hannah,  who  also 
sojourned  on  "Whisky  Run,"  near  Swarthmore.  At  some  length, 
Mr.  Myers  reviewed  the  wandering?  ot  Indian  Hannah  for  several 
vears,  and  then  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  she 
"took  her  abode  on  the  lands  of  the  Marshall's  at  Northbrook,  on 
what  she  considered  her  own  land. 

In  1795,  Jacob  Pierce  entered  upon  his  hooks  that  he  had  bled 
Indian  Hannah,  and  again  in  1799,  and  in  1800.  he  took  her  to 
Moses  Pennock,  near  Kennett.  Indian  Hannah  traveled  as  far 
southward  as  New  Castle,  eastward  to  Goshen,  northward  to  Nos  th- 
brook,  and  westward  to  Avondale.  She  made  a  great  impression 
upon  the  white  people.  In  winter,  she  made  brooms  and  baskets, 
etc.,  and  in  the  spring  time  and  summer,  she  wandered  around 
selling  the  baskets,  etc.  She  had  a  horse,  and  rode  horseback, 
accompanied  by  two  dogs  and  some  pigs.  In  an  interview  with 
Amos  Burton,  aged  ninety  years,  he  said  that  Peter  Tuscoraro,  an 
Indian,  had  developed  smallpox  and  had  jumped  into  the  Bran  - 
wine  and  was  drowned.  The  Indians  were  fond  of  tortoises  and 
they  cooked  them  in  the  fireplaces.  On  one  occasion  while  Hannah 
was  visiting  the  Harlans,  near  Embreeville,  she  sat  near  the  fire 
and  smoked  a  pipe,  anil  when  invited  to  eat  at  night,  she  replied, 
"Me  no  owl,  me  no  eat  at  night."  When  visiting  in  the  white 
families,  she  spun  flax  and  wool. 

She  was  afraid  of  thunderstorms,  and  would  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood until  the  storm  ceased.  She  was  not  given  to  drunkenness, 
but  was  very  fond  of  cider  in  all  its  stages.  In  1770,  she  remarked 
to  George  Martin,  "Me  love  cider." 

Mr.  Myers  then  referred  to  an  original  document  dated  1  I  ClS. 
relative  to  kindness  extended  to  Indian  Hannah,  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  residents  of  this  county,  who  agreed  thereby  to  subscribe 
to  contribute  to  her  maintenance,  and  the  funds  to  be  paid  to 
trustees,  one  of  whom  was  Mordecai  Hayes,  great-great-grand 
father  of  John  Russell  Hayes  and  J.  Carroll  Hayes.  She  was 
passed  around  from  the  home  of  one  neighbor  to  another,  and  then 
when  the  Chester  County  Home  was  opened  in  1800.  she  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  first  inmates,  on  November  12,  1800,  age  b) 
years.  She  died  there  on  March  20.  1802,  and  her  death  was  the 
first  recorded  at  the  institution.  She  was  interred  in  the  almshouse 
cemetery,  and  in  1909,  the  Chester  County  Historical  S<  cietv 
placed  a  tablet  there  on  a  large  boulder.  The  Society  has  also 
placed  markers  on  the  site  oi  her  last  cabin,  and  the  Indian  burial 
grounds  near  Northbrook.  Hannah  was  promised  burial  in  the 
grounds  of  her  people  in  Newlin.  Now  through  the  generosity  o 
Mr.  duPont.  the  place  of  her  birth  is  marked  by  a  water-wash*-1- 
boulder    trom    Pocopson    creek. 

Col.  Shoemaker  thanked  Mr.  Myers  for  his  address,  and  in- 
troduced Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith.  Principal  oi  the  West  Chestc: 
State  Normal  School,  anil  Vice-President  of  the  Chester  Count.] 
Historical  Society,  who  in  turn  introduced  Prof,  fohn  Russv 
Hayes,  Librarian  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  former  resident  <> 
West  Chester,  wdio  read  an  original  poem  on  Indian  Hannah. 
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Working  'mid  my  marigolds  and  '/mm. is, 

1   found  some  arrow-heads  the  other  daj 
Straight  1  journeyed  in  imagination 

To  an  earlier  era  far  away. 
When  those  Newlin  Township  hills  were  peopled 

Bv  an  older,  simpler  race  than  ours, 
Folk,  perchance  with  little  time  lor  musing 

'Mid  low  orchard  houghs  and  summer  flowers, 
Little  time  to  watch  the  slow  unfolding 

Of  the  silken-petalled  hollyhocks  _ 
And  the  strange  and  fragrant  fascination 

Of  pungent  peonies  and  purple  phlox. 

Or  did  perhaps  (hose  simple  forest  children 

Look  with  wistful  wonder  now   ami  then 
On  wild  daisies  dancing  on  a  hilltop 

Or  Quaker  ladies  in  a  mossy  glen? 
While  their  fathers  tracked  the  fleet-footed  toxes, 

Did  the  little  woodland  children  there 
Gather  berrv-blooms  to  weave  in  garlands 

And  roses  wild  to  wind  among  their  hair? 

I  can  picture  one  bright,  dark-eyed  damsel 

Roaming  often  by  Wawassan's  stream, 
Wandering  far  apart  from  all  her  playmates 

By  those   grassy   shores   to   muse   and   dream; 
Happv  in  her  world  of  winds  and  w  iters,  _ 

Clouds   and    leaping    fish   and   warbling    birds; 
Learning    nature's    secrets    through   the    seasons. 

Chanting  of  her  love  in  liquid  words. 

In  these  ancient  meadows  hereabout  us 

Stood  the  wigwam  ol  her  infant  days; 
Here  her  father  set  forth  on  his  hunting. 

Here  her  mother  worked  their  patch  of  maize 
Here  the  maiden  watched  the  summer  sunsets, 

Heard  the  frozen  forest's  wintry  roar. 
Heard  the  hills  re-echo  songs  of  triumph 

As  the  warriors  hastened  home  from  war. 

Here  she  heard  the  tribal  incantations 

Chanted  to  a  wild  and  wizard  tune, 
Here  she  joined  the  mystic  tribal  dances 

Underneath  the  drowsy  harvest  moon. 
And  wherever  was  her  future  biding, 

To  whatever  valleys  she  might  roam, 
Still  she  cherished  lifelong  recollections 

Of  those  ancient  fields,  her  childhood  home. 

Now  besides  the  waters  of  Wawassan, 

Northward  from  these  meadows  other  birth. 

Lies  the  last  of  Chester  County's  Indians. 
Wrapt  in  slumber  in  the  quiet  earth. 
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Dedication  of  Beaver  Trail  Marker 

N  1  HI'"  presence  ot  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Commission  and  Chester  County  Historical 
Society  and  their  friends,  the  tablet  erected  to  the  Minquas  or 
Susquehanna  Indians,  on  a  plot  ot  ground  given  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Chester  County  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leonard,  on  the  Rose- 
lyn  farm,  located  on  the  Wilmington-West  Chester  Pike,  was  un- 
veiled with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember   14,    1925. 

A  platform  for  the  occasion  had  been  erected  close  to  the 
marker,  which  is  of  bronze  imbedded  in  a  water  worn  monolith  from 
Pocopson  Creek,  which  the  trail  of  the  Indians  led  over  during  their 
stay  in  Pennsylvania  and  Chester  County.  The  tablet  was  designed 
by 'Paul  P.  Cret,  an  architect. 

Col.  Henry  Shoemaker,  chairman  ot  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Commission,  made  a  few  brief  remarks,  after  which  Judge 
J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  President  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society,  extended  a  welcome  to  those  present. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leonard,  on  whose  property  the  tablet  is  erected, 
presented  the  deed  to  the  Society,  which,  was  accepted  by  Col. 
Shoemaker  on  behalf  of  both  organizations. 

The  unveiling  of  the  marker  then  took  place  with  Miss  Leonard 
and   Chief  Strong   Wolf  raising   the  cover   from   the   bronze  tablet. 

The  historical  address  was  delivered  by  Albert  Cook  Myers, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission.  Secretary 
Myers  began  his  address  by  describing  the  great  trail  of  the  Minquas 
or  Susquehanna  Indians,  which  led  through  this  section  of  Chester 
county,  and  then  taking  a  winding  course  through  the  county  of 
Delaware.  The  trail  started  in  Lancaster  county  and  crossed  near 
Sconneiltown  road  at  a  point  near  Lenape,  and  down  to  the  forks 
of  the  Brandywine,  thence  across  to  the  site  where  the  marker  is 
erected,  and  then  on  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  traded  about 
20,000  beaver  skins  annually  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  this  tak- 
ing place  about  the  year  1658. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  of  Harrisburg,  a  former 
resident  of  Chester  county,  was  next  introduced,  his  name  not  ap- 
pearing on  the  program.  He  praised  the  work  of  the  Historical 
Commission  with  special  reference  to  what  they  are  doing  at  this 
time. 

The  inscription  on  the  marker  is  as  follows: 

The  Great  Trail 

of  the  Minquas  or  Susquehanna  Indians 

from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Schuylkill 

Crossed  the  Present  Road 

About  this  Point 

it  was  the  Path   Prior  to   1670 
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for  their  Conquest  of 

the  Lenni-Lenape  or  Delaware   Indians 

and  for  Trade 

with  the  First  Dutch  and  Swedish  Settlers  on  the  Delaware  River 

Thousands    of   Beaver    Skins    Yearly    Being    Carried    Down 

over  this  "Beversrede"  or  Beaver  Road  to  Forst  Beversrede 

on  the  Site  of  Philadelphia  and  to  Other  Neighboring  Trading  Posts 

Marked  by 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 

and  the 

Chester  County  Historical  Society 

1925 


Dedication  of  Manor  of 
Sieyning  Marker 

r^HE  commencement  in  the  marking  of  Pennsylvania  Manors, 
fi  formerly  the  property  of  William  Penn,  marked  the  cele- 
-&-  bration  on  Saturday.  October  25.  1926,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 
when  a  huge  granite  boulder,  weighing  about  seven  tons,  and 
obtained  south  of  Kennett  Square,  and  erected  on  joint  lands  ot 
William  H.  Walker  and  Howard  ].  Walton,  on  the  line_  between 
the  townships  of  Kennett  and  New  Garden,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Baltimore  pike,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  Kennett  Square 
borough,  which  town  has  the  honor  of  this  first  tablet.  This  huge 
stone  that  has  lain  for  centuries  in  the  Manor  that  extended  south- 
ward into  what  is  now  Delaware  State,  has  been  erected  on  a  plot 
of  ground,  forty  feet  square,  one-half  of  which  was  donated  by 
Mr.  Walker  and  the  other  half  by  Mr.  Walton.  On  the  south  face 
of  this  boulder  is  a  bronze  tablet,  designed  by  Paul  P.  Cret,  of 
Philadelphia,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription: 

The  Manor  of  Steyning 
of  15,500  acres 
Patented    by 
William  Penn 
For  "Fatherly  Love" 
And  one  beaver  skin  yearly 
to    his    daughter 
Laetitia    Penn 
At  Philadelphia,  October  25.  1701 
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Is  here  marked  on  Its  western  line 
adjoming 
a   tract  of  14,500  acres 
Which  the  Proprietor  patentee!  to  his  son 

William  Penn  Junior 
May    24,    1706 

Marked  by 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society 
I  1926 

The  grant  of  Penn  to  his  daughter,  Laetilia,  consisted  of 
I  15,500  acres,  and  the  adjoining  grant  on  the  west  to  his  son  William 
I  Penn,  Jr.,  contained  14,500  acres,  the  two  grants  containing  about 
|  47  square  miles.  The  grant  to  Laelitia  was  dated  October  23,  1701 , 
!  just  225  years  ago.  and  was  dated  in  Philadelphia  on  Penn's  last 
I  visit   to  America. 

T.  Elwood  Marshall  was  the  Chairman  of  the  local  Citizen's 
Committee,  composed  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  Kennett  Square's 
most  prominent  residents,  who  took  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, and  labored  zealously  in  making  the  affair  a  big  success. 

Because  ot  the  inclement  weather  the  exercises  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Borough  Hall,  on  State  Street,  where  assembled  a 
large  number  oi  residents  of  Kennett  Square  and  vicinity  ami  mem- 
bers ot  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  from  West  Chester 
and   other  sections. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  o{  Harrisburg,  the  President  ot 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Commission,  said  that  he  felt 
that  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  members  of  the  Chester  County  His- 
torical Society  for  this  Society  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Historical  Society  in  aiding  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commission 
and  has  never  tailed  once  with  the  helping  hand,  and  the  State  owes 
this  Society  many  thanks  for  its  wonderful  help. 

In  the  absence  of  Judge  J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  the  President  of 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  Or.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith. 
the  First  Vice  President,  and  Principal  of  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  said  that  because  oi  the  inability  oi  Judge  Hause 
to  be  present,  he  was  there  as  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  to  gather 
with  other  citizens  to  assist  in  the  celebration. 

Then  William  H.  Walker  and  Howard  [.  Walton,  the  owners 
of  the  land  on  which  the  marker  has  been  erected,  presented 
deeds  for  the  land  along  the  Baltimore  Pike  and  extending  north- 
ward or  back  from  the  pike  tor  a  distance  ot  twenty  leet  each, 
thus  presenting  jointly  a  plot   twenty  teet  square. 

Col.  Shoemaker  accepted  these  deeds  and  heartily  thanked  the 
donors   for   their  generous  gifts  and   public-spirilcdncss.      He    then 
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handed  the  de,-d^  to  Dr.  Albert  Cook  Myers,  the  Secretary  of  the 
State   Commission.  _ 

Dr.  Myers,  who  spent  several  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennett 
Square,  said  that  he  regretted,  that  weather  conditions  would  nol 
permit  the  formal  unveiling  of  the  marker  and  tablet  on  the  beauti- 
ful spot  that  has  been  selected,  but  he  just  hoped  that  the  audience 
would  consider  the  marker  unveiled,  and  introduced  the  two  small 
girls— Elizabeth  Temple  Walker,  daughter  of  Wm.  H.  Walker,  and 
Louise  C.  Walton,  granddaughter  of  Howard  J.  Walton,  the  donors 
of  the  land.  . 

Dr.  Myers  exhibited  an  old  linen  sheet  that  had  oeen  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  unveiling  and  said  that  it  was  marked  "S.  P.,  No.  9, 
wedding  chest,"  and  had  belonged  to  Sarah  Philips,  daughter  ol 
William  Marshall  Philips,  born  in  1803.  He  thanked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  labors  performed  and  also  extended 
thinks  to  Mrs.  Annabelle  Swayne  Jackson,  and  thanked  the  chil- 
dren, fie  also  callled  attention  to  the  display  ot  old-time  docu- 
ments, rare  and  priceless,  some  being  grants  ni  land  with  original 
signature  of  Penn,  these  having  been  gathered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  Charles  J.  Pennock,  and  which  attracted  a  great  deal  ot 
attention  after  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Mvers  said  that  he  had  no  prepared  speech,  but  would 
give  an  informal  talk  on  what  the  State  Commission  tries  to  do. 
1 1  was  225  vears  ago  when  the  proprietor  of  this  Commonwealth  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  slate  roof  house  on  Second  Street  m  Phila- 
delphia. His  second  wife,  Hannah  (Callowhill)  Penn,  died  in 
1726,  and  it  was  she  when  Penn  had  a  stroke  in  1712,  not  only 
managed  her  home,  but  also  the  municipal  affairs  of  her  husband, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Penm  John,  the  oldest  son  by  the  second  wife,  was  born 
in  1799.  When  Penn  came  here  on  his  last  visit  he  was  accomp- 
anied bv  his  daughter,  Laetitia,  then  twenty  years  ot  age  and  to 
her  he  gave  the  Tract  of  beautiful  land  of  15.5(H)  acres,  and  signed 
the  grant  on  October  25.  1701.  Today  began  the  marking  ot  Penn 
Manors  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  takes  the  lead 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  Commission,  aided  by  a  spiendid 
local  committee.  He  extended  thanks  of  appreciation  to  all  who 
aided  in  the  task  of  erecting  this  wayside  shrine  to  loyal  devohon 
and  he  hoped  it  mav  arouse  and  foster  interest  in  things  historical. 
Penn  returned  to  England  in  1701  and  never  came  back  to  America. 
He  said  that  Penn  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  founders  ot  the  Colon- 
ies that  made  this  ^reat  nation.  ,   '■  ,, 

Dr.  Charles  \V.  Heathcote.  of  the  faculty  oi  the  West  C^est/;r 
State  Normal  School,  said  that  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  the 
anniversary  of  Penn's  gift  rich  in  political  and  religious  memories. 
He  spoke  of  the  painting  of  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians  trom  the 
brush  of  Benjamin  West,  born  in  then  Chester  County,  now  Dela- 
ware Countv,  on  the  campus  of  Swarthmore  College.  Perm  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  Commonwealth  in  peace,  ana  in  good  wall. 
This  act  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  urges  us  to  carry  on  tin 
spirit  of  the  -olden  rule  to  all.  Penn  had  in  mind  "that  his  Manor 
should  carrv  «Dn  industrv  and  fair  dealing.     Associated  with  1  enn 


were  those  men  and  women  of  other  nations  who  came  here  from 
Europe,  and  found  that  right  to  land  ownership,  and  so  established 
themselves  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  Schyulkill  and  along 
our  own  beautiful  Brandywine,    where  they  erected  noble  structures. 

We  mast  carry  on  the  visions  of  Penn  in  his  establishing  this  great 
Keystone  State.  Dr.  Heathcote  then  took  occasion  to  describe  the^ 
official  seal  of  Chester  County,  with  the  plow  and  the  symbol  oi 
agricultural  life-steadiness  and  progress.  Penn's  experiment  here 
was  an  appeal  for  the  best,  and  teaches  us  the  lesson  ol  service  and 
sacrifice  and  patriotism,  as  exemplified  by  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge.  Penn's  Manors  proved  a  great  donation  to  the  educational 
life  "to  the  Colonies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  day 
schools  and  colleges.  Dr.  Heathcote  then  spoke  of  America's 
cemeteries,  at  Chateau  Thierry,  at  Balleau  Woods  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  white  crosses  row  by  row.  on  which  arc  the  names  of  the 
Irish,  the  Italian,  the  Polish  young  men  who  in  part  made  up  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  War  must  end,  and  then  peace 
shall  be  the  future  heritage  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Myers  exhibited  a  map  of  the  Manor  of  Steyning,  con- 
taining about  47  square  miles  of  land,  and  extending  two  miles  east- 
ward of  the  marker  dedicated  on  Saturday.  Me  also  showed  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  original  map  of  the  Manors,  made  by 
Henry  Hollinasworth,  Penn^s  surveyor,  and  dated  February  20, 
1700." 


Historical  Society  in  Session  at 

Home  of  Miss  Speakman 

and  Mr,  Paxson 

MOST  interesting  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  October  20.  1925.  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Speakman  and  Edward  S.   Paxson. 
South  Church  Street,  West  Chester. 

Miss  Speakman  read  a  very  entertaining  paper  prepared  by 
her  aunt.  Abhie  Speakman,  on  reminiscences  of  her  great- 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Phebe  Mendenhall  Thomas  of  Concord  Town- 
ship, who  was  born  seventh  month,  seventh  day.  in  1770.  I  he 
paper  is  as  follows: 

Great-Grandmother's  (Phebe   Mendenhall   Thomas) 

ReCOLLKCTIONS      OF     THE      RrVOLL-TlOXARY      \\  AR. 

My  first  recollections  of  the  War.  were  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  'We  heard  the  guns  all  day,  and  mother  would  say,  when- 
ever we  heard  a  great  volley  of  noise.  -"Dear  me!  What  are  they 
cloimr?"  (But  thev  let  us  know  what  they  had.  been  doing,  in  the 
evening.)  Father' said  it  was  a  great  battle  near,  he  could  only 
judge  where,  bv  the  direction  of  the  sound.     In  the  evening  a  great 
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companv  oi  American  soldiers  came.  Father  told  us  to  close  up 
all  the  front  of  the  house,  and  come  back  to  the  kitchen.  They 
came  Hocking  into  the  yard,  and  sat  down  on  the  cider  press, 
troughs  and  benches,  and  every  place  they  could  find.  They  seemed 
so  very  tired.  Father  said,  "Bring  bread  and  cheese  and  cut  tor 
them"— -they  were  so  hungry.  Margaret, — Stephen's  wife, — came 
running  in  with  her  two  children;  Stephen  was  away  off  at  the  other 
end  oi'  the  place,  and  knew  nothing  about  it.  As  it  happened, 
both  houses,  ours  and  Stephen's,  had  baked  that  day,  and  we  cut 
up  all  the  bread  and  cheese  we  had,— I  know  I  got  no  supper, — thev 
baked  bread  on  the  iron.  Then,  after  a  while,  a  Captain  came  on 
his  horse,  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  had  his  servant  and  a  doc  tor 
with  him.  He  wanted  to  stay  all  night.  Father  didn't  think  it 
best  lie  should,  for  he  told  him  he  expected  the  English  would  be 
along  in  the  morning  and  would  capture  him;  but  they  didn't 
mind  that,  they  took  him  off  his  horse,  brought  him  in,  and  they 
stayed.  'I  he  girls  brought  down  a  bed  and  he  lay  there  in  the  com- 
mon house,  and  the  doctor  stayed  with  him;  the  servant  slept 
in  the  barn.  They  all  got  their  suppers  too.  The  next  morning 
the  wounded  man  was  too  ill  to  get  on  his  horse,  they  got  the 
horse  at  the  block  and  the  girl  helped  to  lift  him.  but  he  couldn't 
get  on.  Father  didn't  want  him  there  when  the  English  came. 
As  the  wounded  man  was  lying  there,  Adam  came  running  in  and 
said,  "The  Red  Coats  are  coming,  The  Red  Coats  are  coming."' 
1  he  poor  sick  man  raised  up  and  called  for  mercy.  The  doctor 
hid  under  the  porch;  but  it  was  only  one  of  the  neighbors,  who 
had  on  a  reddish  brown  coat.  Father  and  Mother  sat  up  all  the 
night,  and  about  daybreak  Father  went  out  to  the  barn  to  see  if 
the  servant  was  still  there,  he  found  him.  snoring  away;  he  touched 
him  with  his  foot  and  said,  "What,  here  yet?"  The  man  jumped  up, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  put  off  for  the  Black  Morse,  where  the  soldiers 
had  gone  the  night  before. 

Finding  that  the  officer  could  not  ride,  (he  had  a  bullet  in  his 
thigh)  Father  geared  up  the  big  black  horse, — a  noble  fellow — to  the 
chair,  and  they  had  a  great  time  to  get  him  into  the  chair,  but  they 
got  off  with  him,  and  took  him  to  the  Black  Horse.  Oh.  how  glad 
1  was  to  see  Father  come  home.  He  had  just  put  the  horse  away 
when  the  English  came — sure  enough — but  they  didn't  come  to 
the  house.  We  were  so  afraid—while  father  was  away,  but  he 
wasn't  long  gone.  I  remember  when  I  saw  him  coming,  I  couldn't 
think  what  made  the  gears  (harness)  all  white,  but  it  was  foam.  It 
was  ten  miles  to  the  Black  Horse  and  back,  and  he  had  driven  very 
last.  Well,- — as  I  said, — he  had  just  got  the  horse  [Hit  away  when 
we  saw  the  Red  Coats  coming.  One  big  officer  came  to  ask  it'  there 
was  any  way  of  avoiding  the  big  hill;  they  had  the  poorest  little 
horses  to  pull  their  big  guns,  they  couldn't  pull  them  up  the  big 
hill  by  the  barn.  Father  went  to  show  them,  so  they  should  not 
go  on  the  grain;  he  was  out  there  without  his  hat,  and  he  told  the 
officer  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  house  to  act  his  hat.  and  besides,  he 
had  left  no  one  there  but  women  and  children,  and  that  he  heard 
their  men  sometimes  behaved  very  badly  when  they  got  to  people's 
nouses.      1  he  officer  turned  to  a  man  behind  him  and  said,  "Go,  and 
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guard  the  gentleman's  house,"  the  man  came  galloping  up  and  thai 
frightened  us.  for  we  thought  they  were  all  coming,  and  Father 
was  away.  However,  he  galloped  up  to  the  gate,  .xnd  there  he 
stopped.  While  he  was  there  a  woman  come  with  a  can,  and  tried 
to  get  in  the  gate,  he  refused  to  let  her  come  in,  hut  she  was  like  a 
soldier,  and  would  push  in,  so  he  struck  her  a  slight  blow  with  his 
sword.  Mother  ran  out  and  cried,  "Don't  hurt  her,  maybe  she 
wants  something,"  Sure  enough,  she  wanted  milk,  so  Lizzie  took 
some  out  and  tilled  her  can. 

We  couldn't  tell  what  the  man  could  mean,  sitting  there  on 
his  horse,  saying  nothing.  However,  after  a  while  Father  came  1  iack 
and  then  he  rode  away. 

We  heard  the  guns,  the  day  of  the  Battle  ^{  Germantown. 
Father  was  sure  there  must  be  a  battle  somewhere,  and  he  thought 
maybe,  after  night,  he  could  see  the  light,  so  he  went  up  to  the 
garret  window,  (our  house  was  very  high),  but  he  couldn't  see 
anything.  Mother  went  with  him,  and  then  1  didn't  want  to  be 
left  behind,  so  I  followed;  Oh,  1  was  so  afriad,  1  was  only  seven 
years  old  then. 

The  Americans  took  two  of  Stephen's  horses  to  do  some  haulinc 
at  Chester,  and  wanted  him  to  go  along  to  drive  them,  but  he 
wouldn't  go,  so  his  hired  man.  Godfrey,  said  he  would  go.  I  re- 
member Mother  and  Bitha  would  often  say,  "1  wonder  how  God- 
frey  is  getting  along?"  He  was  gone  a  good  many  days,  it  misht 
be  two  weeks,  perhaps,  when  I  saw  him  away  at  the  meadow, 
across  by  the  mill;  (Leedom's  Mill)  1  cried  out.  "There  comes 
Godfrey,"  they  said,  "No,  it  can't  be  Godfrey,  because  he  hasn't 
got  the  horses."  I  said,  "Yes,  it  is,  but  he  hasn't  got  the  horses.'' 
I  knew  him,  so  they  all  ran  out  into  the  yard  to  see  him,  and  when 
he  came,  he  was  so  mad,  he  had  done  the  hauling  tor  the  Americans, 
and  was  coming  home,  when  the  English  met  him  a  mile  or  so  from 
home,  down  by  the  Church,  (St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  Concord), 
and.  took  the  horses  from  him.  Oh,  how  he  did  swear,  and  called 
them  all  the  bad  names.  He  could  do  that,  for  he  was  a  big,  rouiih 
fellow. 

After  the  war,  when  they  were  settling  up,  the  English  offered 
to  pay  Stephen  for  them,  but  he  wouldn't  take  the  money,  so  i: 
went  into  the  Treasury  for  poor  school  children.  Stephen  wouldn  t 
take  it.  Father's  tine  horse  was  taken,  alter  that,  tor  a  tine.  They 
had  heavy  tines  laid  on  everybody,  to  support  the  war.  Friends 
wouldn't  pay  these  tines,  so  they  took  what  they  wanted,  and  they 
took  the  finest  horse,  they  wouldn't  take  the  old  mare.  I  remember 
Bitha  getting  on  the  black  horse  once,  to  ride  over  to  i  oin  Speak- 
man's  and  as  she  was  almost  to  the  cross-roads,  (Painter's  cross- 
roads) she  saw  some  soldiers  coming,  she  didn't  know  whether  they 
were  American  or  English,  but  she  turned  around  in  a  hurry,  and 
came  home  full  tilt,  f  remember  I  was  out  on  the  horse-block  and. 
saw  her  coming,  I  told  Mother,  "There  comes  Bitha,''  "Why  no. 
she  said,  "she's  not  coming  back  already,"  but  --he  ran  out.  and 
sure  enough,  there  she  was.  Mother  said,  "Why  Bithy,  what  - 
thee  doing  back  so  soon?"  Oh,  said  she,  "1  met  some  soldiers  com- 
ing, and  I  was  afraid  they  would  take  my  horse."     So  she  missed  her 
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visit.  In  tunc  of  the  War,  and  afterwards,  the  collectors  used  to 
come  to  get  the  Tax,  Friends  wouldn't  pay,  so  they  took  cows  and 
anything  they  pleased,  I  remember  two  came  there  one  daw 
Father  was  away,  Mother  and  the  girls  were  away  behind  the  house, 
washing,  and  there  was  no  one  there  but  me.  They  took  down  the 
big  brass  candle-stick  first,  they  would  always  take  that  down. 
but  never  carried  it  away  with  them.  Then  they  went  in  the  closet 
under  the  steps.  Father  had  told  Mother  and  all  of  us,  that  it'  the 
collectors  came  when  he  was  away,  not  to  let  them  take  anything 
that  was  John  Gess',  (he  was  a  boy  that  Father  was  guardian  ior. 
and  he  had  the  best  of  his  goods  at  our  house),  well,  they  went  to 
the  closet,  I  was  sitting  in  the  big  arm  chair,  John  Gess'  pewter 
was  away  back  in  the  closet,  I  called  at  them,  "Don't  take  John 
Gess'  pewter!"  They  shut  the  door  in  a  hurry,  and  went  over  to 
the  cupboard  with  the  glass  doors,  where  the  china,  silver  spoons 
and  glass  were  kept,  and  took  our  big  silver  spoons;  I  remember 
one  of  them  putting  a  spoon  to  his  lips  and  saying,  "You  could  cet 
a  good  mouthful  with  this."  They  would  take  beds,  looking  glasses. 
bureaus  and  anything  at  all.  I  remember  one  night  Adam  and.  I 
and  Billy  were  coming  home  from  school,  and  we  met  two  men. 
one  carrying  a  big  looking  glass  under  his  arm,  Adam  called  out  to 
then,  "That's  our  big  looking  glass."  Billy  said,  "Flush,  hush'.'' 
"No,  I  won't,  it  is  our  big  looking  glass."  The  men  laughed, 
however,  we  ran  home,  and  into  the  sitting  room,  and  there  sore 
enough,  our  looking  glass  was  gone. 

All  that  winter,  after  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  the  American^ 
had  what  they  called  Fight  Horsemen  riding  about.  They  always 
carried  a  sword.  They  would  sometimes  come  to  our  house  to  get 
lodging.  They  would  come  and  get  good  fare,  and  a  night's  sleep 
and  their  horses  fed.  Father  took  the  candle  to  light  one  man. 
and  asked  which  room  he  should  take  him  to,  but  he  mistook  the 
room;  Lizzie  had  made  up  a  good  bed  for  him,  but  Father  took 
him  into  a  room  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  rug  on  the  bed. 
He  went  off  without  his  breakfast,  but  after  a  while  Lizzie  went 
to  make  his  bed  and  came  down  laughing,  and  said,  "No  wonder 
he  went  without  his  breakfast,  for  he  made  his  bed  first,"  They 
laughed  at  her  about  it.  but  then  found  the  mistake  that  had  been 
made.  They  supposed  he  was  offended  about  his  bed.  but  Father 
said,  "well,  anyhow,  a  good  feather  bed  and  a  rug  was  better  than 
sleeping  in  camp." 

Father  didn't  farm  the  place.  Stephen  farmed  it  for  him,  but 
rather  had  to  pay  the  fines,  as  he  owned  it.  We  had  two  cows  at 
first,  and  they  took  them,  then  he  bought  more  once  or  twice  ana 
they  took  them  too,  so  at  last  he  hired  one  of  old  Tommy  Mercer, 
and  they  didn't  take  her.  They  never  came  into  the  house  while 
they  could  get  anything  out  of  doors,  but  after  they  had  taken  the 
big  horse  and  the  cons  Father  bought,  they  would  not  take  the 
old  mare,  but  came  into  the  house,  and  took,  besides  the  looking 
glass  and  silver  spoons,  a  big  feather  bed.  I  remember  them  pull- 
ing otf  the  bed  clothes,  taking  a  sheet  and  tying  the  bed  up  in  ir. 
1  hey  always  looked  at  the  big  brass  candle-stick  grandfather 
b~night  from   England  with  him,   but   they  never  took  it.     Adam 
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took  it,  after  Father's  death,  he  took  it  to  Philadelphia  with  him 
and  1  don't  know  what  became  of  it. 

Grandfather  came  from  England  in  1680,  and  brought  a  house 
framed  with  him  from  England,  they  afterwards  turned  it  into  a 

barn  or  one  end  of  one,  when  they  built  the  big  stone  house.  1 
remember  they  used  to  say  that  end  of  the  barn  was  Grandfather  s 
house  that  came  from  England.  It  got  burned  afterwards,  it  was 
struck  bv  lightnine.  He  had  a  big  walnut  table  made  to  fit  the 
house  between  the  door  and  steps.  It  was  used  to  entertain 
Quarterly  Meeting  Friends  on.  He  had  a  bench  built  along  the  wall 
behind  i't.  and  another  made  to  slio  under  it  in  front.  I  used  to 
wax  it  until  it  would  shine  so  I  could  see  my  face  in  it. 

Severed  vears  after  all  this.  I  saw  George  Washington.  I  was 
living  at  Darbv  then,  with  my  brother-in-law  John  Humphreys. 
Washington  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  as 
President.  (Thev  had  built  him  a  house  there).  I  could  see  his 
features,  plainly.'  He  was  a  bulky  man.  had  a  long  nose  and  a 
short  upper  lip'  1  afterwards  saw  a  sign,  at  a  tavern  on  the  West 
Chester  road,  with  his  picture  on  it,  ami  1  knew  it.  as  soon  as  1  saw 
it,  from  its  likeness  to  him.  . 

It  was  on  a  First  Dav  afternoon,  we  saw  a  company  oi  Light 
Horsemen  (the  First  City  Troop),  going  through  Darby,  on  their 
way  to  meet  him.  I  was  at  Hannah  Sharpless'.  \\  e  were  all  sitting 
there  in  the  little  room,  close  by  the  pavement,  and  we  heard  a  great 
trampim:  out  in  the  road,  and  there  came  a  great  company  oi  men. 
with  then-  horses  prancing,  it  seemed  as  though  they  couldn  t  make 
them   prance  enough. 

Thev  stopped  at  the  tavern  there  and  told  where  they  were 
<*oing,  to  meet  Washington,  that  lie  was  coming  the  next  morning. 
It  flew  all  over  town  at  once.  I  believe  it  was  at  Hook,  (Marcus 
Hook)  thev  were  to  meet  him.  and  the  next  morning  he  did  come. 
The  "irl  and  I  were  in  the  wash-house,  washing,  and  John  Hum- 
phrevs  came  in  and  said.  "Now  girls,  if  you  want  to  see  Washington. 
he  is  coming."  We  got  a  good  sight  of  him  as  he  rode  through 
Darbv.  Those  men  who  went  to  meet  him  were  riding  very  quietly 
behind.  He  was  on  a  little  white  horse,  with  its  head  hanging  down. 
he  didn't  look  tierce  at  all.  His  wagon,  a  little  four-wheeled  wagon, 
came  just  behind  him,  with  his  baggage  in  it.  The  men  who  were 
prancing  so  the  day  before,  were  riding  very  quietly  behind. 

A  company  of  Indians  came  through  Darby  one  day.  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia  to  treat.  They  were  riding  in  the  Baltimore 
stage,  and  when  they  came  over  the  top  of  the  lull,  and  saw  the 
town  of  Darby,  they  set  up  their  voices  a  singing,  oh,  such  a  chorus 
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s  they  made. 


Edward  S.  Paxson  read  an  interesting  paper  on  old  Pewter, 
as    follows:  ,  .  . 

In  fixing  the  date  when  pewter  was  first  made,  the  authorities 
are  verv  much  in  the  dark,  but  the  fact  that  it  contained  a  great 
deal  of' lead  and  in  consequence  the  metal  was  very  much  thicker 
and  heavier  seems  certain. 
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X.  Hudson.  Moore  says,  "the  use  of  pewter  for  household  uten- 
sils takes  it  back  to  the  middle  ages  and  beyond.  Indeed,  one  can- 
not go  far  enough  back  to  find  where  it  was  first  used  in  China  and 
Japan— those  lands  to  winch  we  are  bound  to  turn  lor  so  many  of 
the  beginnings  oi  things  and  which  many  of  us  are  pleased  to  call 
barbarous  countries,  because  we  know  no  better.  So.  before  exam- 
ining any  ot  the  pewter  made  in  the  West,  let  us  turn  to  the  beauti- 
ful specimens  which  were  made  hundreds  oi  years  ago  by  those 
workers  who  excel  in  everything  they  undertake.  Just  how  old 
these  pieces  are  it  is  impossible  to  say,  yet  it  is  known  that  pewter 
ware  was  made  m  China  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  composition 
ot  the  alloy  being  lead  and  tin.  There  are  specimens  oi  Japanese 
pewter  on  exhibition  in  England  which  are  known  to  be  eleven 
hundred  years  old  and  are  not  unlike  pieces  now  on  exhibition  a< 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Japanese  pewter  is  often  ot  such  a  curious  tint  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  is  pewter,  but  after  an  article  left  the  hands  oi' 
the  artisan  it  was  never  polished,  the  only  treatment  allowed  it 
being  a  gentle  rubbing  with  a  cotton  rag.  .After  a  time  the  surface 
became  coated  with  a  faint  green  rust  of  two  tints,  the  lighter 
forming  the  ground  and  the  darker  showing  in  mottled  patches 
which  gave  it  a  very  artistic  appearance,  but  which  must  have  been 
unpleasant  to  eat  from. 

In  general,  the  vessels  were  not  flat,  but  hollow  ware  and  some 
of  them  were  modelled  from  the  ever  present  form  oi  the  lotus. 
and  some  ot  them  bear  the  figure  of  Buddha  the  Mysterious. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  pewter  of  pure  tin  when 
the  alloys  were  not  available  and  in  the  pewter  made  later  and  the 
pieces  that  we  see  today  are  almost  entirely  tin. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  different  metals  in  pewter;  one  author- 
ity gives  for  the  best  pewter  100%  tin  and  4%  copper  and  8%  an- 
timony— for  a  poorer  quality,  98%  tin,  L.8%  copper  and  7r'f  anti- 
mony. But  it  was  evident  that  quite  early  in  the  making  of  pewter 
in  France  and  England,  the  proportions  of  the  different  metals  was 
taken  up  by  the  Government  who  laid  down  the  law  in  the  matter 
ot  proportions  and  made  severe  penalties  tor  the  transgressors. 

In  1500  in  Paris,  it  was  stated  that  the  necessary  number  oi  pewter 
dishes  for  a  state  dinner  was  six  dozen  porringers,  the  same  number 
for  a  state  dinner  was  six  dozen  large  porringers,  the  same  number 
of  small  plates,  two  and  a  half  dozen  large  dishes,  eight  quart  and 
twelve  pint  tankards,  and  two  dishes  for  scraps  tor  the  poor.  1  he 
period  of  the  most  showy  development  of  pewter  began  in  France 
about  1550  and  Francois  Briot  was  its  most  celebrated  worker. 
Originally  a  maker  of  dies  and  moulds,  he  became  a  worker  in 
metals,  and  wrought  with  the  greatest  success  in  sot  t  alloys.  Ex- 
amples of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  in  many  museums  ot  Europe  anil 
his  most  noted  production  was  a  flagon  and  salver,  with  figures, 
emblems,  masks  and  strap  work.  These  elegant  pieces  were  cast 
in  sections,  joined  together,  and  then  finished  in  the  most  careful 
manner  in  delicate  relief. 

During  the  century  from  1680  to  1780  much  pewter  was  made 
in  France,  though  the  greater  part  oi  it  was  made  in  the  first  three 
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quarters  of  that  time.  Louis  XVI  appointed  a  royal  pewterer  and 
he  made  the  nobles  give  up  to  him  much  of  their  silver  plate.  To 
make  the  use  oi  pewter  more  satisfactory,  he  granted  special  per- 
mission that  it  might  he  adorned  with  gold  or  lacquer,  which 
privilege  had  hitherto  been  given  exclusively  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church.  As  in  England,  French  workmen  had  been  gathered 
into  guilds  or  corporations,  hut  these  were  abloished  on  the  ground 
that  the  tree  right  to  labor  was  a  sacred  privilege  to  humanity. 
With  the  dispersion  of  the  guilds  the  quality  at  least  of  the  pewter 
declined,  and  though  it  kept  its  place  among  the  middle  classes, 
with  the  wealthy  its  use  was  relegated  to  the  kitchen,  then  too. 
alter  1  750  the  use  of  pottery  and  porcelain  gradually  increased,  and 
the  beatuy  ot  these  wares  made  them  easily  favorites. 

The  masters  of  the  pewterers  require  that  two  experienced 
masters  ot  the  trade  be  elected  by  order  of  the  provost  of  Paris,  the 
said  masters  are  to  swear  solemnly  that  the  men  of  the  said  trade  will 
keep  the  above  regulations  well  and  loyally.  They  were  forbidden 
the  use  of  gold  or  silver  on  their  pewter  ware,  except  such  as  was 
intended  tor  use  in  churches.  Patens  and  chalices  were  always  to 
be  ot  the  best  quality,  and  this  was  a  rule  which  was  carried  out 
in  all  countries.  Master  pewterers  were  not  to  begin  work  with  the 
hammer  before  five  in  the  morning  nor  to  continue  it  until  after 
eight  in  the  evening,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  put  on  sale  in  their 
shops  any  pewter  which  was  not  made  by  a  Parisian  pewterer  in 
Paris. 

In  177b  the  guilds  ot  pewterers,  coppersmiths  and  scale  makers 
were  all  combined,  and  from  this  time  on  the  industry  ot  pewter 
making  slowly  and  steadily  declined. 

Although  pewter  was  sometimes  cast  in  sand  or  in  moulds  ot 
plaster-of-paris  or  metal,  the  best  moulds  were  gun  metal.  These 
were  fitted  with  wooden  handles  for  convenience  in  lifting  and  alter 
a  pewter  object  was  taken  from  the  mould  it  was  polished  by  rub- 
bing. If  possible,  the  article  was  cast  in  one  piece  and  this  was  the 
case  with  small  objects,  such  as  spoons,  small  salts,  porringers, 
bleeding  dishes,  etc.  When  it  came  to  large  ewers,  or  tankards  with 
bulging  sides,  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  pieces  in  sections,  solder 
them  together  and  then  finish  them  off,  but  it  is  almost  always 
possible  to  detect   joints. 

In  the  United  States  the  industry  of  pewter  making  was  most 
active  from  1750  to  1825.  In  the  earlier  years  ot  the  industry, 
Boston  was  the  leader  in  the  number  of  manufacturers,  but  later 
New  York  far  out-stripped  her  in  the  number  ot  makers.  Then 
came  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Tannton,  Mass.,  and  Balti- 
more. In  all  there  were  some  two  hundred  makers  in  this  country 
ancl  a  great  many  pieces  can  be  identified  by  their  mark  on  the 
underside    ot    the    several    pieces. 

As  to  the  use  of  pewter  in  Chester  County,  a  descendant  or 
Humphry  Marshall,  who  lived  in  the  latter's  old  home  in  Marshall- 
ton,  pointed  out  to  me,  hanging  over  the  fire  place  in  the  second 
floor  room,  a  row  of  pewter  porringers  that  each  ot  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  a  porringer  which  was  used  every  evening  tor 
mush  and  milk,  the  smaller  ones  belonged  to  the  youngest  members 
of   the    family. 
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Chester  County  Day 

SesquuCentennial  Exposition 

"Philadelphia:,  Pa. 

SHATTERING  all  predictions  as  to  the  number  of  people  who 
would  attend  "Chester  County  Day"  at  the  Sesqui-Cenlen- 
nial,  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  staged  its  pro- 
gram October  8.  1926,  before  a  record  breaking  crowd  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 

\\  ltb  every  possible  space  filled  with  chairs  and  benches, 
brought  in  on  account  of  the  enormous  crowd,  with  standing  room 
at  a  premium  and  with  long  lines  outside  of  the  auditorium  press- 
ing to  gam  admission.  Miss  Martha  G.  Thomas,  official  hostess  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Building,  spoke  words  of  welcome  to  her  "friends 
and  neighbors."  Standing  on  a  platform  made  especially  for  the 
occasion  bedecked  with  palms  and  gladiolas,  Miss  Thomas  extended 
to  the  assembled  crowds,  a  hearty  welcome,  not  as  formal  a  one 
as  she  has  extended  to  many  other  audiences,  for  in  this  Chester 
county  audience  she  lias  many  friends  and  to  her  it  seemed  I  kc 
welcoming  friends  and  long-time  acquaintances  to  a  delightful 
place  ol  which  she  has  been  such  a  hospitable  hostess. 

In  response  to  the  message  of  welcome.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  spoke  of  the  appreciation 
which  the  Society  felt  in  being  the  guests  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Commission  and  the  especial  guests  of  Miss  Martha  G.  Thomas 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  Dr.  Smith  also  stated  that  Judge 
J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  President  of  the  Society,  regretted  that  lie 
could  not  be  present  due  to  work  at  the  Court  House  which  could 
not  be  laid  aside. 

Prof.  C.   Edward  Hausknecht,  director  of  music  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  rendered  two  piano  selections,  "Madam  Butterfly, 
by   Puccini,   and    "Rigolette,"    by   Verdi. 

Miss  Eleanor  Emchne  Starkey,  coloratura  soprano,  was  the 
soloist  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Barber  was  the  accom- 
panist. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon,  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Heathcote,  of  the  Normal  School,  West  Chester.held  the  attention 
of  the  entire  audience  and  visualized  for  them  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing historical  happenings  of  our  early  Chester  county.  The  speaker 
evoked  an  applause  from  the  enthusiastic  audience  when  he  stated 
that  in  the  picture,  "Perm's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  painted  by 
Benjamin  West,  a  son  of  Chester  counts',  should  be  a  challenge  to 
us  all  to  du  all  in  our  power  toward  aiding  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  means  of  peace  and  arbitration,  rather  than  by  blood  and 
warfare.      Dr.    Heathcote    stressed    the    point    that    our   State    and 
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county  wore  founded  upon  principles  oi  peace  and  that  upon  those 
same  principles  we  as  true  Chester  countains  should  see  to  it  that 
present  and  future  affairs  are  settled. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  a  Period  Costume  Pageant 
under  the  direction  oi  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Sharpless,  Mrs.  Joseph  Hemp- 
hill and  Miss  Mary  E.  Speakman. 

Two  wedding  dresses  oi  1S20  and  1828  were  worn  by  great- 
granddaughters  ot  the  original  brides,  and  costumes  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  were  exhibited;  many  oi  them  worn  by 
descendants  oi'  the  original  owners.  Chester  County  attics  sud- 
denly became  the  source  of  great  wealth  tor  those  interested  in  the 
"Revue  of  19th  Century  Costumes."  One  gown  and  shoes  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  are  said  to  have  been  worn  at  Queen  Victoria's 
Coronation  in  1857.  An  unique  feature  was  a  whole  family,  father, 
mother  and  two  children  all  garbed  in  original  Quaker  costumes  ot 
ancestors,  oi  about  the  1850  period.  Also  a  man's  homespun  and 
home  made  coat  and  beaver  hat  oi  1S12.  which  belonged  to  the 
great-grandfather  oi  one  of  the  officers  ot  our  society.  Mrs.  E. 
Page  Allinson  announced  the  names  oi  the  fifty  or  more  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  costume  procession,  as  they  stepped  upon  the 
stage,  and  also  the  dates  and  interesting  information  about  each 
costume   worn. 

One  of  the  women  who  had  seen  practically  all  of  the  programs 
that  had  been  put  on  in  Pennsylvania's  Building  during  the  Sesqui- 
Ceutennial.  pronounced  Chester  County  Day,  "One  of  the  very 
best  that  had  been  stased." 
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Pennsylvania's  Contribution 
to  Science 

T  a  meeting  held  February  15,  1927,  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Schmucker,  of  West  Chester,  entertained  with  an  address 
•k*-  on  "Pennsylvania's  Contribution  to  Science,  being  a  paper 
that  he  read  on  Educational  Day  at  the  late  Sesqui-Centennial. 
He  opened  his  address  by  reference  to  what  science  is,  and  who 
should  be  marked  for  tavor.  He  mentioned  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
a  really  great  scientist,  and  spoke  oi  his  experiments  with  his  kite 
that  led  to  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lightning  rod;  mention  was  also  made  ot  the  invention  oi 
the  Franklin  stove. 

Other  scientists  referred  to  were:  David  Rittenhouse,  skilful 
mechanic  and  careful  astronomical  observer;  John  Bartram.  I  >t- 
anist;  Joseph  Priestly,  discoverer  of  oxygen;  Henry  Muhlenburg. 
botanist;  Alexander  Wilson  and  John  James  Audubon,  orthni- 
ologi^ts:  Humphry  Marshall,  botanist,  of  Marshallton.  Chester 
County;  Dr.  Darlington,  of  West  Chester;  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane. 
explorer  and  Arctic  traveler;  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes,  West  Chester,  who 
reached  North  Latitude  SI  degrees;  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  who 
with  undaunted  courage,  discovered  the  North  Pole;  Spencer 
Fullerton  Baird,  secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution;  Dr.  Henry 
.McCook,  the  friend  of  ants  and  spiders;  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  natural- 
ist; Prof.  Edward  Cope,  former  teacher  at  Westtown  School:  Dr. 
Edward  Faas  Smith,  chemist;  S.  P.  Langley,  astronomer;  Dr.  \\  . 
J.  Holland,  collector  of  butterllies;  Dr.  B.  Harry  Warren,  of  West 
Chester,  author  of  the  great  bird  book  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Rothrock,  of  West  Chester,  great  in  botany  and  forestry;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Keen  in  medicine,  and  other  men  celebrated  in  the  sciences 

Dr.  Schmucker  also  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences  and  of  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 
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One  Hundredth  and  Fiftieth 

Anniversary  of  the 

Battle  of  the  Brandywine 


I 


N  the  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 

of  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine.  the  Chester  County  Historical 
*&-  Society  took  an  active  and  memorable  part,  The  officers  and 
members  ot  the  society  cooperated  with  ail  state  and  county  organi- 
zations to  make  it  a  success. 

Appropriate   community    exercises   held    on    the   Court    House 
plaza   Friday  evening,  September  9.    1927,  proved  one  oi  the  most 
successful  and  delightful  affairs  of  that   kind.     The  West  Chester 
1        Band  entertained   with  choice  selections. 

Burgess  George  J.  Brinton  presided,  and  in  his  address  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  in  welcoming  such  a  wonderful  gathering 
in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  ol  the  Brandy - 
wine;  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  within  three  miles  ot  here  was 
fought  this  memorable  battle,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  celebrate  this  anniversary  of  the  battle  where  men  lought 
1        and  died  that  we  might  have  the  liberty  we  enjoy  to-day. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Ninde,  pastor  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  and  former  Chaplain  oi  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate.  Then  Wilmer  W.  MacElree.  Esq.,  of  West  Chester,  said 
among  other  interesting  things  that  he  esteemed  it  a  great  honor 
to  participate  in  the  exercises.  Sixty  years  ago,  he  had  visited  the 
Brandywine  Battlefield  and  listened  to  the  story  by  his  mother 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Washington's  soldiers,  and  had  viewed  the 
bloodspots  on  the  floor  of  the  Birmingtam  Meeting  House.  It 
I  was  an  important  battle  on  those  hills  of  Birmingham,  with  LS.0C0 
troops,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  against  a  less  number  ot 
untrained  and  undisciplined  Colonials.  1  here  are  tour  spots  at 
which  to  linger.  The  lefferis  Ford,  the  village  of  Sconnelltown, 
Osborne's  Hill  and  Birmingham  Meeting  House.  Mr.  MacElree 
reviewed  the  story  of  Joseph  Townsend,  who  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  battle,  and  saw  the  British  red  coats  emerge  from 
the  woods  and  wade  the  waters  oi'  the  creek,  and  in  the  army  were 
many  Hessians  with  "whiskers  on  their  lips"  and  officers  who  were 
very  social  after  leaving  the  cellar  ot  a  nearby  tanner,  dry  as 
Sahara.  It  was  at  Osborne's  Hill  that  Lord  Cornwallis  remarked!, 
"the  rebels  tight  well.''  Cornwallis  was  Cob-wallis  after  Washing- 
ton had  "shelled"  him.  Mr.  MacElree  spoke  oi  the  bitter  struggle 
at  Chadds  Ford  and  paid  tribute  to  Washington  and  LaFayette 
and    to  the  valor  of  Gen.   Greene. 

J.  Carroll  Hayes.  Esq.,  of  West  Chester,  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  spoke  of  Chester  county  being  the  chess  board 
in  the  military  campaign  of  1777,   when  Generals  Cornwallis  and. 


Howe  attempted  to  cut  the  Colonies  apart,  but  they  bungled  .  n  ! 

Washington  won  out  by  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  pari  oi  I 
British  War  Department.  Mr.  Hayes  reviewed  the  movements  ol 
the  British  in  1776  and  1777,  and  the  landing  near  Elkton,  Md 
and  the  subsequent  battle  at  Chadds  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine. 
He  spoke  of  the  memorable  nde  of  Squire  Cheyney,  and  the  dream 
of  Lord  Percy,  the  visit  of  LaFayette  here  in  1825,  and  the  camou- 
flage of  the  colonial  armv  on  its  parade  in  Philadelphia  on  August 
24,  1777. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Heathcote  of  the  department  of  history  at  t' 
West   Chester  State  Teachers   College,   gave   an    address   on    "The 
Lessons  of  the   Battle." 

Tliis  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together  is  significant  of 
our  interest  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania  and  United  States 
history.  The  story  of  the  splendid  heroism,  sacrifice,  courage  ami 
patriotism  exhibited  by  early  patriots  and  fellow  Americans  up  n 
the  battlefield  ol  Brandywine  is  not  only  inspiring,  but  tin!;. 
indicative  of  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  folks  of  that  peri<  ; 
as  well  as  the  present.  The  struggle  upon  that  battlefield  but 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Unite  I 
States  in  which  we  live.  In  the  midst  of  our  busy  life,  we  often 
overlook  the  historical  significance  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  should  take  Philadelphia  as  a  starting  point  and 
a  straight  line  to  New  York  City,  then  another  line  from  New  ^  ork 
to  Gettysburg  and  then  another  line  from  Gettysburg  to  Phila- 
delphia, we  would  erect  a  triangle  in  the  boundaries  of  which  some 
of  the  most  vital,  important  and  basic  affairs  in  the  history  of  our 
nation  took  place.  For  example,  in  Philadelphia  we  recall  that  the 
immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  and  later  the 
s:icred  Constitution  of  our  nation  was  produced.  Within  the  shado" 
of  the  base  of  this  triangle,  one  of  the  most  important  battles  o! 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought. 

We  are  pleased,  on  this  occasion,  as  Chester  Countians  and 
citizens  of  West  Chester,  to  commemmorate  the  heroic  deeds  of 
these  patriots.  We  are  fond  of  our  historic  county  and  we  truly 
love  the  background  of  its  history  and  are  appreciative  that  today 
we  can  perpetuate  and  weave  into  the  fabric  o(  cuir  common 
American  life,   the  ideals,  ethics,  and  principles  of  its  founders. 

We  recall  this  county  was  one  of  the  first  erected  by  William 
Penn  in  his  province.  When  the  Assembly  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia in  March,  lbS5,  the  Seal  of  Chester  County  was  granted. 
The  design  selected  was  a  plow.  This  is  truly  significant,  tor 
the  backbone  oi'  the  county  is  its  rich  farm  life.  Today,  the  lite 
of  our  country  is  varied  as  reflected  in  its  social,  political,  economic 
and  religious  affairs.  However,  there  is  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  all  of  its  people,  the  mutual  responsibility  to  continue  build- 
ing upon  the  firm  foundations  which  were  laid  carefully  and  firmly 
by  the  earlier  pioneers  anil  settlers.  The  present  attitudes  are 
inspirational  for  the  future.  Because  of  these  conditions,  we 
believe  there  are  results  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  which  should 
be   mentioned.       The  first   is    J  Ltion. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  causes  ot  oar  War 
for  Independence.  Those  causes  arc  familiar  to  all  ot  us.  General 
Washington,  by  His  brilliant  military  achievements  at  Trenton, 
December  26.  177b,  and  at  Princeton,  January  5,  1777,  not  only 
revealed  his  marvelous  ability  as  a  soldier,  but  demonstrated  that 
the  American  forces  in  this  struggle  for  independence  were  under 
exceptional  leadership.  These  achievements  compelled  the  with- 
drawal of  almost  all  of  the  British  troops  under  Howe  from  New 
Jersey,  except  small  detachments  along  the  Raritan  from  Brunswick 
to  Amboy. 

When  Washington  realized  this  on  January  7,  1777,  he  estab- 
lished his  winter  quarters  at  Morristown  and  from  this  point  could 
keep  close  watch  upon  Howe  and  his  army  who  were  in  possession 
oi  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  During  the  winter  months, 
Washington  strengthened  his  army  and  by  special  recruiting  efforts 
— at  the  end  o(  May,  1777 — his  forces  numbered  8.378  officers 
and  men. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring,  Washington  gave  serious 
thought  to  Howe's  probable  campaign.  'The  British  had  carefully 
concealed  their  plans  but  from  evidence  that  could  be  gathered, 
Washington  held  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  Howe's  line  of  campaign 
would  be  to  capture  Philadelphia.  'That  Washington's  surmisal 
was  correct  is  evidenced  by  the  maneuvering  of  the  British  forces 
during  the  summer  of  1777.  In  the  latter  part  ot  August,  Howe 
brought  his  troops  into  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  By  September  10,  Howe  had  led  his  army  to  Keimctt  Square 
and  prepared  to  meet  Washington's  army  in  battle  along  the 
Brandywine  at  Chadd's  Ford. 

The  British  troops  commanded  by  Howe  and  Cornwallis  and 
the  Hessians  under  General  Knyphausen,  composed  a  force  of 
about  18,000.  The  American  Army,  numbering  about  11,000,  of 
whom  a  large  number  were  militia,  was  stationed  at  Chadd's  Ford 
along  Brandywine  Creek.  Washington  fought  the  battle  at  unequal 
odds;  his  troops  lacked  discipline,  arms  and  equipment.  Though 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  battlefield,  he  carried  on  the 
retreat  in  good  order  to  Chester.  He  was  not  discouraged  ami  he 
kept  up  the  morale  of  his  men.  'The  Americans  fought  well. 
Though  Howe  succeeded  in  occupying  Philadelphia,  nevertheless, 
he  had  failed  to  capture  Washington  and  his  army  or  to  drive  him 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  as  he  had  proposed. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  inspired  new  hope  and  courage  in 
the  hearts  of  the  patriots.  We  note  this  in  Washington's  message 
which  he  sent  to  Congress  when  he  stated: 

"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you.  that,  in  this  day's  engagement, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  enemy  masters  of  the  field. 
Unfortunately,  the  intelligence  received,  of  the  enemy's 
advancing  up  the  Brandywine  and  crossing  at  a  lord  about  six 
miles  above  us  was  uncertain  and  contradictory,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  pains  to  get  the  best.  'This  prevented  me  from 
making  a  disposition  adequate  to  the  force  with  which  the 
enemy  attacked  us  on  our  right,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
troops  first  engaged  were  obliged  to  retire  before  they  could  be 


reinforced Bui  though  we  fought  under  many  disad- 
vantages, and  were  from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  obliged 
to  retire,  vet   our  loss  of  men,   is  not,   I   am   persuaded,    very 

considerable;  1   believe  much  less  than  the  enemy's I 

have  directed  all  the  troops  to  assemble  behind  Chester,  where 
they  are  now  arranging  for  this  night.  Notwithstanding  the 
misfortune  of  the  day,  I  am  happy  to  find  the  troops  in  good 
spirits;  and  I  hope  another  time  we  shall  compensate  for  tin- 
losses  now  sustained." 

Here  we  see  Washington  calm,  deliberate,  careful  and  cour- 
ageous. He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  vision.  In  his  leadership  there 
is  wisdom,  confidence,  trust  and  dependence.     He  relied  upon  God. 

We  are  reminded  of  Tennyson's  wonderful  lines  which  conclude 
his  immortal  poem,  "Im  Memoriam:" 

"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  lav  ,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

In  many  ways,  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine  was  the  crucial 
test  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  It  brought  the  war  directly 
into  Pennsylvania  and  made  Congress  realize  the  great  burden 
Washington  carried.  Many  members  of  Congress  thought  that 
Washington  was  too  dilatory  in  attacking  the  British  army. 
However,  they  failed  to  realize  that  the  army  could  not  win  victories 
without  training,  equipment  and  support.  One  marvels  at  the 
great  ability  displayed  by  Washington  under  all  conditions  since 
he  lacked  so  many  things  for  his  soldiers.  When  he  asked  for 
equipment,  he  was  unable  to  secure  it.  In  spite  ol  these  discouraging 
conditions,  Washington  did  not  lose  his  poise.  He  steeled  himseli 
to  fulfill  successfully  the  great  task  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
His  tests  showed  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  courage  and  vision. 

Then  too,  when  the  British  carried  the  struggle  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  blow  was  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  colonies.  The  people 
of  Pennsylvania  beheld  their  fertile  fields  overrun  ami  destroyed 
by  an  invading  army.  They  understood  that  conditions  like  these 
could  not  continue  if  they  proposed  to  have  their  freedom  and 
independence.  They  knew  that  in  the  previous  year  they  had 
rejoiced  in  the  appeal  set  forth  in  the  challenging  phrases  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  However,  the  presence  of  an  invading 
army  within  their  borders  made  them  conscious  of  the  tact  that 
statements  on  paper  concerning  independence  were  one  thing  and 
defeating  an  invading  army  was  quite  another  story.  1  he  people 
of  Pennsylvania  came  to  know  that  it  was  necessary  to  organize, 
fight,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  kind.  The  invasion  into 
Pennsylvania  made  all  people  conscious  of  the  great  burden  resting 
upon  them  and  to  be  successful  in  the  struggle,  there  must  be 
earnest  effort  and  heroic  sacrifice. 

Another  important  result  to  be  considered  is  that  it  is  a 
Challenge  to  Citizenship. 

Here  is  a  word  which  is  very  sacred  to  every  true  patriotic- 
minded  American.     Bv  the  time  of  the  War  for  Independence,  the 


term  American  was  a  name  highly  appreciated  by  the  native-born 
sons  of  the  colonies.  They  lei t  they  had  a  right  to  that  name  since 
they  were  native-born.  It  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  immigrants  were  not  coming  in  such 
large  numbers  as  earlier.  There  was  a  considerable  growth  in 
solidarity  in  each  colony.  In  several  o£  the  colonies,  each  citizen 
had  a  certain  share  in  political  activities.  The  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence quickened  the  desire  for  freedom  and  democracy.  True 
citizenship  could  never  be  achieved  until  manhood  suffrage  was 
realized.  The  struggle  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution 
stimulated  the  desire  for  participation  in  a  democratic  government 
where  manhood  suffrage  would  constitute  the  criterion  of  govern- 
ment. Though  this  ideal  was  not  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  tor 
many  years  after  the  new  Republic  was  established,  nevertheless, 
it  was  potentially  established  by  the  victorious  patriots.  It  placed 
a  new  premium  upon  citizenship.  It  became  a  positive  factor  in 
American  life. 

When  we  think  of  the  contrast  of  Roman  citizenship  with  ours. 
then  our  appreciation  should  be  earnest  and  deep.  As  one  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  o\  classic  Rome,  the  contrast  concerning 
citizenship  which  comes  to  one's  mind  is  very  marked.  Ii  we  would 
follow  the  return  of  a  victorious  army  to  the  great  city  during  the 
golden  age  of  the  Empire,  we  should  find  the  victorious  general  at 
the  head  of  his  triumphant  army;  then  followed  the  vast  amount 
of  booty  and  plunder  taken  from  the  conquered  peoples;  then  came 
the  crowds  of  captured  peoples  who  were  doomed  t"  slavery.  Lh'.s 
triumph,  though  given  to  the  general,  was  primarily  to  exalt  Rome, 
hence  the  Emperor,  the  head  of  the  great  nation.  I  he  triumph  of 
'the  general,  the  system  of  government,  the  plans  of  all  citizens  must 
center  in  the  personality  of  the  Emperor.  1  he  glory  of  Rome  was 
the  glory  of  the  Emperor.  During  the  days  o\  the  Republic,  the 
citizen  had  considerable  power  and  position  in  political  affairs. 
but  the  highest  plan  did  not  bear  fruition  because  the  Republic 
was  swept  away  by  the  organization  oi"  the  Empire.  However,  at 
the  best,  citizenship  was  too  negative.  The  citizen  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  reach  the  high  position  of  self-expression  and  realiza- 
tion in  political  and  social  affairs.  The  Roman  citizen  was  patriotic- 
ally minded  but  no:  in  the  sense  o['  service  to  the  state  to  advance 
its  welfare  socially,  politically  and  economically  so  that  all  people 
would  benefit  therefrom.  It  was  again  narrowed  down  to  service 
to  enhance  the  posit  ion  and  power  ot  the  Emperor.  The  Latin 
poet,  Horace,  wrote  "Dulce  et  decora  est  pro  patria  mori,"— - "It  is 
sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country  "—which  is  eminently 
true  when  Democracy  but  not  Autocracy  prevails.  Those  words 
of  Horace  meant  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor.  1  hough  there 
was  love  and  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  Rome  on  the  part 
of  its  citizens,  nevertheless,  the  personality  ot  the  Emperor 
dominated  those  institutions.  As  autocracy  increased  in  Rome, 
service  in  patriotic  citizenship  diminished.  Autocracy  and  mili- 
tarism, sapped  the  vitality  of  Rinnan  institutions  and  destroyed 
the  ideals  of  citizenship. 
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However,  in  our  country,  our  ideal  of  citizenship  is  pat,-;,  tit 
service,  development  of  social,  economic,  political  and  religious 
ideals,  fraternity,  equal  opportunities  for  all,  and  democratic 
free  lorn     and     liberty.  When     our     patriots     struggled     on     the 

Brandywine  battlefield,  their  struggle  was  to  realize  sovereignty    of 
citizenship  and  democratic  institutions. 

While  we  have  much  to  do  to  make  our  citizenship  all  it  oucht 
to  be  and  mean,  nevertheless  the  effort  is  being  made  to  realize 
the  noblest  and  best  ideals.  We  are  opposed  to  autocracy,  mili- 
tarism, and  aggrandisement  which  are  contrary  to  the  ideals, 
traditions  and  purpose  of  our  common  country. 

In  Arlington  Cemetery,  in  Washington,  made  sacred  because 
of  the  many  heroes  buried  there,  two  significant  phrases  are  carved 
in  the  beautiful  white  marble  o^  the  little  chapel  found  there— 
"Dulce  et  decora  est  pro  patria  mori,"  and  as  we  look  about  us  we 
say,  "How  true  and  it  is  as  it  should  be;"  then  we  read  the  other 
phrase,  "Not  the  soldier,  but  the  citizen."  Here  you  have  the 
story  and  history  of  our  nation  beautifully  summarized.  We  have 
never  waged  war  for  war's  sake;  with  but  one  exception,  we  went 
to  war  primarily  for  defensive  reasons.  The  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  was  tought  for  independence,  the  securing  of  a  democratic 
heritage  and  the  realization  ot  citizenship.  Consequently,  this 
anniversary  occasion  calls  tor  consecrating  ourselves  anew  to 
struggle,  reahzmg  the  best  in  citizenship,  upholding  our  Consti- 
tution and  the  strengthening  of  our  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  a  challenge  for  us  to  settle  all  of  our  international  and  national 
problems  by  co-operation,  arbitration  and  integration.  We  may 
paraphrase  the  noble  words  of  Horace  by  stating,  "It  is  glorious  to 
live  and  serve  our  country." 

The  third  result  which  came  from  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine. 
is  JIutttal   Understanding. 

During  the  period  oC  the  War  for  Independence,  the  thirteen 
states  were  held  together  by  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  the 
war.  However,  that  union  was  not  strong  nor  permanent.  When 
the  war  closed  and  the  government  of  the  nation  was  carried,  on 
by  the  administration  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  weakness 
became  very  pronounced.  It  was  discovered  very  soon  that  the 
nation  could  not  endure  where  the  Central  government  was  so  weak 
as  to  be  unable  to  command  respect  or  enforce  its  laws.  For  a 
time,  men  despaired  ot  accomplishing  permanent  union.  Leaders 
and  patriotic  citizens  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  upon  the 
battlefield,  ot  which  Brandywine  is  a  good  example,  found  it  was 
necessary  to  unite  in  order  to  strengthen  the  government  and 
nation.  Through  mutual  understanding  in  the  great  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  they  prepared  the  way  for  solving 
problems  through  the  organization  of  the  immortal  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  which  have  come  to  our  people  in 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  the  results  of  co-Operation 
and  compromise.  During  this  time,  roads  and  railroads  have  united 
all  parts  ot  the  nation  into  one  economic  whole.  1  he  telephone  and 
telegraph    have    reduced    time    and    distance.     Our    industries    and 


ereat  business  accomplishments  have  enriched  homes,  cities,  states 
fnd  nation.  Our  resources  are  beyond  reckoning  and  tabulation 
flowever,  these  conditions  help  us  to  know  the  responsible  obhgaton 
which  rests  upon  us.  To  whom  much  is  given,  much  shall  b ^qmred 
We  must  be  noble,  God-fearing,  believers  in  and  supporters  of 
justice  and  responsive  to  service  in  order  to  strengthen,  broaden, 
and  deepen  culture  and  civilization.  We  must  remember  that  our 
Neatness  is  not  found  in  our  material  gams,  resources  or  industrial 
activities  These  things  are  essential  to  strengthening  our  nation 
in  its  economic'  solidarity.  The  real  greatness  of  our  country  is 
found  in  the  utilization  of  these  material  things  in  the  enrichme  t 
of  our  educational  institutions;  deve  opment  of  ethical  deals, 
improvement  of  working  conditions;  the  spirit  ol  neighborhness; 
1  -f,-    ,,,,wr",linn-    service,    benevolence,    and    altruism    in 

SSS3&  andThTright  aUitude  to  nations  and  all  people  in  the 
world  Uter  all.  the  realization  of  these  ideals  makes  prosperity 
and  progress  sate,  secure  and  worthwhile  because  these  ideals  make 
the  administration  of  economic  theories  and.  principles  practicably 
possible,  workable  and  livable.  .  . 

P  These  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  have  helped 
England  and  the  United  States  to  understand  each  other  and  solve 
ma°nv  problems  which  have  arisen  since  England  -cognized  our 
independence.  Vision,  true  citizenship  and  mutua  understanding 
"  m  'help  solve  other  world  problems.  Iruly  in  the  spirit  ot 
co-operation  and  arbitration  let  us  meet  them. 

These  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  enriched  and  blessed 
the  nation,  state  and  our  own  beloved  Chester  County  \\  e  are 
proud  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  our  countrymen  on  the  battlefield 
o  the  Brandywine.  We  are  glad  to  live  in  this  beautiful  and 
historic  countv.  Let  us  be  true  citizens  rendering  noble  ser\  ice 
to  our  rich  countv.  noble  state  and  glorious  nation.  May  we 
remember  as  a  challenge  to  the  three  results  ot  tins  anniversary 
occasion,  the  words  ot  Kipling: 

"For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 
For  frantic  boast  and  tooish  word. 
Thy    .Mercy    on    Thy    People,    Lord. 

Chairman  Brinton  then  extended   thanks  to  the  members ,  of 

the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ninde,  terminating 

the   delightful   exercises. 
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The  following  program  was  rendered  Saturday,  September  10th. 
2:00  P.  M.,  at  the  Bennett  farm,  near  Dilworthtown: 

Commemorative   Meeting    with    Hon.    William    C.    Sproul,    former 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  presiding. 

Prayer—  Rt.  Rev.  Phillip  Cook,  P.E.,  Bishop  of  Delaware. 

Address — Hon.    Robert  P.   Robinson,  Governor  of  Delaware. 

Address — Hon.  John  S.  Fisher,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Benediction — Rev.    Jacob  Ashton  Winterstein,   Rector.    Church    of 
the  Holy  Trinity,   West   Chester.   Pa. 

This  Pageant  was  staged  by  \Ym.  W.  Matos,  of  Swarthmore, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Veteran  Guard,  Co.  H,  1st  Penna. 
Reserve  Militia  ot  Swarthmore,  representing  Washington's  Army; 
General  Washington  being  impersonated  by  J.  Kirk  McCurdy,  and 
Co.  I,  111th  Infantry  of  West  Chester,  representing  the  British 
Forces  under  General  Howe,  led  by  Captain  Joseph  M.  Reilly, 
representing  General  Knyphausen  of  the  Hessians. 

The  following  troops  took  part  in  the  Pageant: 

One  Co.   1st  Engr.,  U.  S.  A.  from  Fort  duPont. 

One  Co.  1st  Chem.  Warfare  Service  Regiment,  from  Edgewood 

Arsenal,  Md. 
One  Dirigible,  Langley  Field,  Va. 

The  National  Guard  Troops  as  follows: 
1st  Troop.  P.  C.  S..  Philadelphia. 
105rd  Observation  Squadron,  Philadelphia. 
Cos.  B  and  C.   111th  Infantry,  Chester. 
Co.  L,  111th  Infantry,  Phoenixville. 
Co.  M,  111th  Infantry,  Media. 
Co.  I,  111th  Infantry,  West  Chester. 
28th  Military  Police  Company,  York. 
110th  Motor  Transport  Companv.  York. 
Battery  C,  107th  Field  Artillery;  Phoenixville. 
Batteries    A    and    G.    215th    Coast    Artillery,    Anti-Aircraft, 

Reading. 
One  Battery,  214th  Coast  Artillery,  Anti-Aircraft,  Reading. 
American    Legion    Units    from    Delaware    State;    Philadelphia, 
Delaware  and  Chester  Counties. 

The  Commemorative  Meeting,  presided  over  by  former  Gov- 
ernor William  C.  Sproul,  began  at  2  o'clock.  The  program  for  the 
Pageant,  Military  Display  ami    Review    follows: 

Band  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  as  the  Official   Parly  arrives. 

Details  of  Continental  Soldiers  accompanied  by  their  general 
officers  appear  upon  the  large  parade  ground  as  though  searching 
for  the  British,  none  of  whom  are  in  sight.  As  though  unaware  ot 
the  near  approach  of  the  British,  some  oi  the  country- folk,  men. 
women,  and  children,  are  seen  to  mingle  with  the  Continental 
soldiers,  offering  them   food. 

Small  groups  ot  soldiers  are  being  drilled.  Squire  Cheyney 
enters  on  horseback   from    the  direction   of   Birmingham   Meeting 
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Mouse,  is  held  up  by  pickets  until  identified  and  demands  to  be 
taken  to  General  Washington,  to  whom  he  gives  warning  that 
the  British  are  advancing  from  Osborne  Hill. 

{The  impersonation  oj  Squire  Cheyney  is  hy  ./.  Cliff  Cheyney, 
a  great-great-grandson   of  the  loyal  Colonist.) 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Hessians  commanded  by  Knyphausen 
are  now  discovered  by  the  Continental  soldiers.  i  he  men,  women 
and  children  shriek  with  fear  and  rush  to  the  rear  tor  safety.  The 
Continental  soldiers  give  the  alarm.  Lines  are  formed,  and  the 
Continental  forces  retire  in  good  order  from  the  field,  without  any 
firing. 

The  Hessians  and  British  carefully  enter  upon  the  field.  V\  ith 
hues  of  skirmishers  in  advance,  well  drilled  platoons  of  the  British 
are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  with  Lord  Howe,  General 
Cornwallis  and   other   officers. 

The  Commemorative  Meeting  closed  by  the  Band  playing 
"Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  While  the  hand  is  playing 
the  British  forces  retire. 

From  the  western  part  of  the  field,  a  detail  of  about  twenty- 
Continental  soldiers,  with  arms  reversed,  headed  by  filers  and 
drummers  playing  a  slow  march,   inarch  to  the   Reviewing  Stand. 

General  Washington  joined  the  detail  in  front  of  the  Reviewing 
Stand  and  taking  the  wreath  invites  the  Secretary  of  War  to  place 
it  on  the  ground  in  memory  of  the  300  Americans,  who  were  killed 
and  the  600  wounded  in  the  battle  of  September  11,  1777.  '1  he 
detail  fired  three  volleys  in  strict  accordance  with  the  tactics  oi 
1777. 

While  this  scene  was  shown,  a  detail  of  British  soldiers,  led 
by  Lord  Howe,  advanced  and  taking  the  wreath  invited  the  British 
Ambassador  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  memory  of  the  90  British, 
who  died  on  the  Battlefield.  The  British  d.etail  tired  three  volleys 
and  remain  at  the  spot  at  Present  Arms,  while  a  d.etail  of  officers 
from  the  National  Guard  invited  the  French  Ambassador  to  lay 
a  wreath  to  General  Lafayette,  who  was  wounded  on  this  field. 
(During  the  placing  of  each  wreath  the  Band  played,  the  first  bars 
of  the  Anthems  of  the  Nations  concerned).  Upon  conclusion  ot 
this  csremony  all  details  quickly  return  to  the  troops  from  which 
they  came. 

As  the  details  proceed  in  the  direction  ot  their  respective 
forces,  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  approach  to  the  centre  ot 
the  battle  ground,  exchanging  the  first  shots.  At  once  reinforce- 
ments advance,  on  Loth  sides. 

The  Continental  forces  at  first  show  the  larger  number  ot 
men.  With  the  troops  were  Washington,  Lafayette.  Wayne, 
Greene,  Muhlenberg.  Sullivan  and  Weedon.  The  firing  became 
general.  Men  fell—  (.lead  and  wounded.  The  wounded  tried  to 
crawl  to  the  rear. 

In  the  foreground  Lafayette  was  seen  to  fall  with  a  shot  in 
the  leg,  ami  helped   to  the  rear  by  several  soldiers. 
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The  Americans  have  with  them  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  first 
time  the  Flag  is  in  Battle,  together  with  other  Flags  including 
Washington's  Headquarters'  Flag. 

At  that  moment  extra  reinforcements  on  the  British  side  were 
seen  advancing.  The  Americans  under  the  personal  command  of 
Washington  then  began  a  slow  retreat,  continuing  firing  all  the  time. 
When  most  of  the  American  forces  have  left  the  field,  and  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  British  in  full  view,  the  British  were  halted  by 
heavy  cannonading  from  the  east  side  of  the  field  from  the  forces  of 
General  Greene.  After  a  considerable  exchange  of  shots,  the  British 
stop  their  advance  and  withdrew  to  the  west  side  of  the  field. 

This  ended  the  scene  depicting  the  Battle  of  September  1 1 ,  1777 

Part  II  included  the  Parade  and  Review  of  all  the  Military 
Commands  and  Organizations  participating  in  the  Celebration. 
followed  by  the  ceremony  of  Retreat.  Following  the  forming  of 
the  Parade,  the  Color  Guards  of  the  different  commands  advanced 
front  and  centre  to  receive  from  the  Brandy  wine  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, National  Flags  as  the  feature  of  the  150th  Anniversary  oi 
the  Battle  in  which   the   Flag  was  carried  in  battle. 

The  Review  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  John  S. 
Fisher,  and  distinguished  guests  followed  by  Retreat,  concluded 
the  exercises. 

Immediately  following  the  Review,  the  Continental  forces  and 
Companies  B  and  C,  111th  Infantry,  leave  the  battlefield  and  pro- 
ceed to  Chester  over  the  same  route  taken  by  the  troops  on  the 
evening  of  September  11,  1777.  After  a  short  parade,  through  the 
lower  part  of  Chester,  the  Continental  soldiers  halted  in  the  court- 
yard adjoining  the  old  Court-I louse.  General  Washington  ac- 
companied by  his  officers,  crossed  the  street  to  the  Washington 
Hotel,  where  he  received  the  people  of  the  City. 


Noted  Ornithologists  of 
Chester  County 


AT  a  public  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society 
held  Februarv  21,  1928,  in  the  Parish  House  ot  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  West  Chester,  a  large  outpouring  of  the 
members  and  friends,  were  entertained  by  Charles  I.  Pennock,  ot 
Kennett  Square,  one  of  the  well-known  bird  men  ot  this  County, 
who  spoke  on  ""Noted  Ornithologists  of  Chester  County."      _ 

Mr.  Pennock  named  some  of  the  prominent  ornithologists  ot 
this  countv,  prior  to  1840,  as  follows:  Alexander  Wilson  and  J.  I 
Audubon, 'who  though  not  residents  ot  Chester  county,  did  work 
here  Wilson  was  a  weaver  and  came  to  America  in  1776,  and 
produced  a  wonderful  work  on  ornithology  and  was  the  pioneer  in 
America;  Audubon  had  money  and  ability,  and  added  many  birds  to 
the  list;  he  lived  across  the  river  from  Valley  Forge. 

Dr.  Ezra  Michiner  was  born  in  1/94,  near  the  present  site  ot 
West  Grove,  and  later  moved  to  a  property  south  ot  1  oughkena- 
mon  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1887.  He  was  busy  as  a 
doctor,  vet  erected  a  museum  and  had  a  great  collection  of  local  trees 
on  his  lawn.  In  1S65.  he  published  a  list  of  the  land  birds  in  Chester 
countv,  separating  them  from  the  swimming  and  wading  birds; 
this  list  consisted  of  115  specimens.  He  also  did  much  work  in 
botany.  His  manuscript  book  of  the  habitat  ot  oSl  birds,  he 
j         published     in     1850. 

Thomas  Sav,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  very  early  stu- 
dents at  Westtown  Friends'  School,  in  1799,  was  a  famous  ornith- 
ologist   and     botanist     here.  . 

Vincent  Barnard  was  a  co-worker  ot  Dr.  Michmer,  and  lived 
:         on  a  farm  in  Newlin  township,  where  he  had  a  museum  ot  birds. 
He  was  born  in  1825  and  died  in  1871.  . 

Miss  Grace  Anna  Lewis  was  born  in  Chester  county  in  lS-o, 
and  later  moved  to  Media,  where  she  died  in  1912.  She  was  the 
first  woman  ornithologist  in  North  America.  . 

Josiah  Hoopes.  West  Chester.  1832-1904,  was  an  enthusiastic 
bird  man.  and  acquired  a  wonderful  collection  ot  warblers,  and 
had  a  valued  collection  of  birds'  eggs. 

Henrv  Garrett,  of  Willistown.  1828-1904,  lived  on  a  farm    and 
devoted  much  time  among  the  birds,  with  his  cousin.  Asher  Palmer 
|         who  moved   from  Delaware  county   to  near   Kennett   Square,  and 
both  knew  well  the  birds  of  this  county. 

Dr  B.  Harrv  Warren,  of  West  Chester,  was  the  author  ot  he 
famous  book.  ""Birds  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  prepared  an  unrivaled 
treatise  of  the  "Food  of  Birds." 

Thomas  H.  Jackson,  also  West  Chester  resident,  knew  thorough- 
ly the  birds  of  Chester  County  and  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
nest  of  a  worm-eating  warbler,  in  1869. 
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J.  Hoopcs  Matlack,  West  Chester,  had  an  extensive  collection 
of   birds'    eggs. 

Mr.  Permock  also  referred  to  William  Price  Townsend,  Philip 
p.  Sharpies,  Benj.  M.  Everhart,  Henry  B.  Graves  and  other  local 
ornithologists. 


Chester  County  Medical  Society 
Centennial 

flTP^HE    passing  of  the  one  hundredth  milestone  of  the  Chester 
||       County   Medical    Society    was   celebrated    in    West    Chester, 
-«L   May  15,  1928.  in  the  New  Century  Club  House,  when  physi- 
cians from  practically  every  part  of  the  County  gathered  to  aid  in 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial. 

As  special  guests  of  the  evening  the  President  of  the  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  tC  Grant  Giiiord.  of  Rennett  Square,  introduced  at 
the  close  of  the  banquet.  Dr.  A.  C.  Morgan,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society;  Dr.  Wilmer  T.  Krusen. 
former  Director  oi  Public  Health  in  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  John  I). 
McLean,  also  of  Philadelphia.  Each  of  these  men  responded  to  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Giiiord  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  banquet 
hour  closed  to  give  way  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
and  the  Historical  Society,  which  was  the  guest  of  the  former  at  the 
evening   proaram. 

Judge  f.  Frank  E.  Hause,  President  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  presided  at  the  meeting  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Club  building  at  the  close  of  the  banquet,  where  quite  a  large 
gathering  assembled  to  hear  the  addresses  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  Charles  \V.  Heathcote  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 
his  subject,  "Historic  Chester  County.''  being  one  with  which  he  is 
familiar  from  ail  angles  through  close  study  and  observation. 

He  trace:!  the  development  of  the  various  peoples  who  settled 
in  this  State,  bea-inning  with  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Chester. 
then  Upland,  and"  on  through  the  time  of  William  Penn  up  to  the 
founding  of  the  Medical  Society  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  speaker  mentioned  the 
feeling  which  penetrated  the  settlements  here  after  the  arnvai 
of  Perm,  as  well  as  the  many  new  undertakings  which  mark  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  , 

Besides  the  growth  and  development  of  new  roads  through- 
out the  colony  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  advance 
ment  of  the  people's  interests.  Dr.  Heathcote  stressed  the  churcn 
and  the  school  as  the  two  institutions  which  played  a  highly  im- 
portant part  in  the  furthering  of  the  Keystone  State  s  genera 
welfare.  , 

After   mentioning  these  many   important   factors   which   eni 
into  the  history  of  the  county,  the  speaker  asked.  "Is  it  any  woiu.er 
that  the  Medical  Society  has  flourished  as  it   has  during  the  p.«> 
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100  years  when  one  considers  the  rich  background  from  which  it 
came?"  Because  of  this  rich  background,  Dr.  Heathcote  is  oi  the 
opinion  that  the  Chester  County  .Medical  Society  holds  the  place 
of  leadership  in  the  State  today,  and  continues  to  be  one  ot  the 
thriving  organizations  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  paper  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Medical  Society  writ- 
ten bv  Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless  was  then  read  by  Dr.  U.  Grant 
Clifford,  of  Kennett  Square,  as  Dr.  Sharpless  had  not  returned 
from  Europe. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr,  of  Philadelphia,  a  specialist  on  mental 
diseases,  then  addressed  the  audience  on  the  subject,  "The  History 
of  Medicine,'"  in  which  he  traced  the  progress  of  medical  science 
from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  present  day.  His  remarks  centered 
about  the  early  mvstic  medical  stage,  the  rational  and  preventive 
medical  stage'  He  expressed  the  hope  that  reason  in  the  future 
would  dominate  in  the  medical  world,  and  that  this  quality  would 
not  give  way  to  emotion. 


Meeting  at  the  Home  of  Mr, 
Lawrence  J»  Morris 

AN    interesting    and    informal    meeting    of    the    Council    and 
other  members  was  held  at  "Fernbank"  Birmingham   1  own- 
ship,  at  the  residence  of  Lawrence  J.  Morris,  on  the  evening  ot 
October  2nd,   192S.  .     ^ 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  gave 
a  brief  talk  on  English  Silver  and  English  "Hail  Marks,'  showing 
examples  brought  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  occasion,  covering 
reigns  of  almost  everv  sovereign  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  day,— apostle  spoons,  sweetmeat  dishes,  tea  service,  cream 
iu£S.  tea  caddy,  etc.  .  . 

~  Dr.  Woodhouse.  Mr.  Brinton  and  Mr.  Morns  also  briefly  us- 
cussed  antique  furniture  which  was  illustrated  by  specimens  trom 
time  of  Charles  H  through  the  Georgian  Period.  -Several  historic 
pieces  were  shown,  including  Bookcase  formerly  owned  bv  Bird 
Wilson  (son  of  the  "signer."  and  an  early  Chester  Co.  Fudge),  and 
a  table  formerlv  owned  bv  Alexander  Hamilton.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte chairs,  a" Prayer  Desk  ffom  Cloister  at  hphrata,  chairs  oi 
George  Clvmer.  "Signer  of  the  Declaration  ot  Independence,  a 
lock  of  General  Washington's  hair  given  by  Mrs.  V\  ashington  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  a  signature  of  Squire  Cheyncy.  settee  ot  tiavara 
Tavlor  announcing  completion  of  "Story  oi  Kennett.  \huv.?n:v 
Marshall's  "Arbustrum  Americanum,"  t.rst  editions  ot  Mop  o 
Kennett,"  and  works  of  T.  Buchanan  Read.  Andres  Journal  and 
Revolutionary  Maps,  and  Engravings  of  Lnghsh  and  American 
Armv  officers,  etc.  .  .  •. 

The  meeting  was  most  informal  and  gave  ample  opportunity 

for  discussion  by  all  present. 
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Meeting  at  the  Home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Francis  D.  Brinton 

NOVEMBER  20,  1928,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  held  this  evening,  at  "O'ermead,"  East 
Bradford,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Brinton: 
Mr.  Brinton  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Antiques  and  Fakes,"  in 
which  he  explained  to  the  assemblage  how  to  discern  the  real  from 
the  lake  in  paintings,  jewelry,  chinaware,  glassware,  etc.,  includ- 
ing pottery.  He  said  that  there  was  no  chinaware  made  in  America 
until  1850,  because  the  potters  here  could  not  find  the  proper  claw 
He  spoke  of  the  Schofield  pottery,  of  years  ago.  at  Honeybroo'k, 
this  county.  He  exhibited  and  described  various  lamps,  candle- 
sticks, etc.,  in  glass,  brass  and  iron.  He  also  showed  hardware  for 
bureau  drawers,  doors,  etc.,  and  some  India  shawls. 


Old  Homes  in  Qermantown 

ON  THE  evening  of  January  15,  1929,  the  Historical  Societv 
was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Bul- 
lock, when  Mr.  Bullock,  who  had  lived  in  Germantown. 
Philadelphia,  for  some  time,  gave  an  interesting  talk  and  showed  a 
number  of  old  homes  in  Germantown,  including  the  headquarters 
ot  Gen.  Howe,  during  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  Haines  house. 
erected  in  1690;  the  famous  Chew  and  Rodney  houses,  the  Dun- 
kard  church  and  manv  other  buildings. 


Making  of  Arrow  Heads 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  on  March  15th,  1927 
Edward  Swayne,  of  West  Chester,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Makim 
of  Arrow-Heads,"  and  exhibited  a  collection  of  darts,  showir. 
kinds  ot  stone  used,  and  portraying  degrees  of  skill. 


<  •> 


History  of  Route  133 

N  THOSE  early  staging  times,  especially  when  the  frost  was 
coming  out  ol  the  ground,  the  road  was  often  so  miry  and  heavy 
and  the  watering  places  always  so  numerous  ami  attractive, 
that  the  drivers  would  take  from  breakfast  time  till  candle- 
light in  the  evening  to  get  from  the  city  to  our  borough  (West 
Chester).  On  one  of  these  irksome  occasions,  when  Judge  Dar- 
lington and  Olof  Stromburg  were  among  the  passengers,  the  fudge 
made  the  interjectional  remark,  "What  a  long  road  from  Phila- 
delphia to  West  Chester."  Olof  concurred  in  the  opinion,  but 
added,  "It"s  a  good  thing  for  us  that  it  is  so."  "Why  so?"  asked 
the  Judge.  Because,  "  replied  Olof,  "if  it  was  not  so  long  it  would 
not  reach." 

In  early  colonial  days,  it  was  an  event,  when  such  a  thorough- 
fare as  the  West  Chester  Road  was  laid  out.  At  first  the  grand 
jury  was  charged  with  the  task  of  hearing  petitions  for  new  roads, 
viewing  the  proposed  routes,  and  arranging  for  construction.  In 
16S2.  a  change  was  made,  when  the  township  through  which  the 
road  passed  was  given  complete  control  of  it.  Eight  years  later  it 
was  ordered  that  County  roads  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  justices,  while  the  governor  and  his  council  were  expected 
to  give  grave  attention  to  all  problems  connected  with  the  King's 
Highway.  As  the  population  of  the  interior  townships  and  counties 
grew,  petitions  for  new  roads  multiplied,  and.  while  many  of  these 
were  not  granted,  so  many  roads  were  opened  that  Washington 
despaired  when  he  saw  how  many  avenues  of  approach  to  the  city 
must  be  guarded  if  he  would  prevent  supplies  from  reaching  the 
British  Army  in  Philadelphia.  However,  he  devised  a  most  effective 
means  of  intercepting  food  bound  for  the  city,  thus  adding  to  the 
■difficulties  of  the  invaders. 

In  addition  to  the  stages,  Conestoga  wagons  and  private  car- 
riages, the  West  Chester  Road  saw  many  specimens  of  the  lumber- 
ing cart,  with  solid  wheels  cut  from  symmetrical  logs  of  proper  size. 
Sometimes  these  wheels  were  built  up  by  carpenters. 

The  fare  on  the  stages  from  Philadelphia  to  West  Chester  was 
$1.25.  Today,  the  fare  by  trolley  is  $0.50.  Fourteen  pounds  of 
baggage  would  be  carried  tree  for  each  passenger,  though  excess 
baggage  was  permitted. 

Some  of  these  carts  found  their  way  with  grain  to  Millbourne 
Mills,  founded  in  1757  on  Cobb's  Creek,  at  what  is  now  63rd  and 
Market  Streets.  The  builder  was  the  grandson  ol'  Samuel  Sellers, 
who  bought  hundreds  of  acres  from  William  Penn  in  1690.  At 
first,  the  capacity  of  the  mill  was  five  barrels  a  day,  but  tins  was 
gradually  increased  until  it  was  enormous.  This  old  mill  has  been 
cleared  away  a  lew  years  ago  to  make  room  for  the  present  site  of 
the  Sears- Roebuck  Co.  Retail  Store. 
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For  about  one  mile  from  Melbourne  Mills,  the  West  Chester 
Road  passes  through  lands  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Sellers  family.  Several  of  the  farmhouses  built  bv 
members  of  the  family  near  the  road  may  still  be  seen.  One  of  the 
oldest  houses  on  the  road  is  still  standing.  lust  before  crossing 
Darby  Creek  on  the  right,  two  buildings  attract  attention— one, 
a  saw  mill,  built  m  1857,  ami  the  other  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  saw  mill,  John  E.  Stanley.  The  newer  portion  of 
this  house  is  venerable;  the  log  portion  is  probably  not  far  from  two 
hundred   years    old. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Darby  Creek,  at  Rroomall,  we  come 
to  the  building  on  the  right  that  was  the  Drove  Tavern,  for  many 
years  a  popular  wayside  house  lor  turnpike  travelers.  The  date 
stone  in  the  upper  gable  says  the  house  was  built  by  L.  H.  R. 
(Hugh  and  Rebecca  Lowens)  in  179S.  The  third  figure  is  obscured, 
and  there  are  residents  of  the  village  who  insist  that,  bv  the  use  ^i 
opera  glasses,  they  have  made  it  "2  '  instead  of  "9."  The  probability 
is  that  they  are  wrong,  though  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  lower 
portion  ol  the  house,  built  of  logs,  is  much  older  thin  the  more  con- 
servative reading  of  the  date  stone  would  indicate.  The  tavern 
had  a  license  from  1800  to  1842. 

Beyond  Broomall,  opposite  the  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  buildings  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Octagon  School.  This  is  the  sole  survivor  in 
the  neighborhood,  oi  several  structures  for  school  purposes,  whose 
builders  made  use  of  a  similar  design. 

Newtown  Square,  the  cross-roads  settlement  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Octagon  School,  for  many  years  had  a  struggle  with 
its  rival,  the  old  Square,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Newtown  and 
Goshen  roads,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  north.  When  Thomas 
Holme  made  his  map  in  1681,  he  said  William  Penn  had  planned  a 
town  at  the  cross-roads,  which  should  be  "the  first  inland  town 
west  of  Philadelphia.' 

The  Castle  Rocks  are  a  natural  feature  of  great  beauty,  two 
miles  from  Newtown  Square.  These  are  more  than  100  feet  high. 
and  are  honeycombed  with  fissures  and  caverns.  The  beauty  oi 
the  rocks  has  been  somewhat  marred  by  the  efforts  of  a  manu- 
facturer to  crush  the  rock  for  ballast,  but  fortuneatly  he  had  to 
abandon  the  effort  because  of  its  extreme  hardness. 

The  farm  on  which  the  rocks  are  located  is  noted  because  it 
was  patented  by  William  Penn  to  Samuel  Bradshaw,  in  L682. 
and  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  capture,  in  1778,  oi  fames  Fit/- 
patrick,  the  outlaw  who  terrorized  the  countryside  for  several 
years.  The  site  of  the  house  where  he  was  captured  is  close  to  the 
house  next  beyond  the  Castle  Rocks  on  the  right. 

James  Fitzpatrick,  whom  some  called  "Sandy  Flash"  and  whom 
others  called  the  Rob  Roy  McGregor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an 
Irish  blacksmith  who  enlisted  in  the  American  Army  and  deserted. 
W  hen  arrested  by  two  soldiers,  he  asked  them  to  go  with  him  to  his 
mothers  house,  that  he  might  get  some  clothing.  Entering  the 
house  in  advance  of  them,  he  seized  his  rifle  and  drove  his  captors 
away.     From  that  day  he  was  an  outlaw,  and  scores  of  travelers  hat! 
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cause  to  regret  his  escape  from  the  soldiers.    But  he  would  not  make 

war  on  women.  One  clay,  it  is  said,  he  met  an  old  woman  who 
was  on  her  way  to  Philadelphia  to  purchase  supplies.  When  she 
saw  him,  his  engaging  manner  made  her  confidential,  she  told  him 
how  she  dreaded  meeting  Captain  Fitz  and  being  robbed  of  ail  she 
had.  Thereupon,  he  told  her  that  he  was  the  man  she  dreaded, 
but  she  had  no  reason  to  fear,  as  he  would  scorn  to  rob  a  defenseless- 
woman.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  a  well-filled  purse,  he  handed 
it   to  her  and   lett   her  rejoicing. 

Still  another  incident  ot  the  redoubtable  adventurer  is  current. 
In  1778,  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  near  Newtown  was  starting 
fires  in  the  morning.  A  young  man  rode  up  and  asked  to  have  a 
shoe  put  on  his  horse.  The  apprentice  was  persuaded  to  attempt 
the  task.  While  preparing  the  hoof,  the  young  man  asked  for  an 
apron  and  proposed  that  the  apprentice  blow  the  bellows  while  he 
drove  the  nail.  The  boy  objected,  that  the  animal  might  be  lamed, 
but  the  young  man  said  he  would  take  the  risk.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  he  was  master  of  the  trade. 

1  he  volunteer  blacksmith  then  mounted  and  said,  "I  might 
just  as  well  say  to  you  that   Fitzpatrick  happens  to  be  my  name." 

The  John  Yarnali  House,  built  in  the  year  1  720,  near  Edgmont, 
called  "  The  'brick  House"  because  the  front  wall  and  east  gable 
are  ol  brick,  while  the  rear  wall  and  west  gable  are  of  stone.  Like 
all  the  farmhouses  of  early  days,  the  Yarnali  house  had  its  own 
outdooi  bake-oven.  These  bake-ovens  ot  the  pioneers  were  de- 
scribed bv  a  man  whose  bovhood  was  spent  on  just  such  a  farm  as 
that  of   John  Yarnali. 

They  were  six  to  eight  feet  long  by  three  to  five  feet  wide,  of 
an  oval  shape,  in  which  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread,  forty  or  fifty  pies, 
a  little  pig,  a  great  roast  or  two  turkeys  and  several  chickens  could 
be  baked  all  at  the  same  time'  The  preparation  of  oven  wood  was 
a  serious  matter  to  farm  hands,  so  much  so  that  in  the  rustic 
parties  and  sham  weddings  with  which  the  younger  people  amused 
themselves,  they  required  the  suffering  groom  to  promise  that  "he 
would  be  true  and  would  be  good,  and  keep  his  wife  in  oven  wood." 

"Oh,  what  a  difference  in  192S  with  the  modern  apartment 
house,  electric  light  instead  of  candle  light,  janitor  service,  maids, 
meals  served  in  the  rooms  and  radio  to  entertain  the  flapper  wile's 
pet  dog  or  long  tailed  monkey,  speaking  of  oven  wood.  Oh,  no, 
nothing  like  that."  The  only  effort  exerted  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
meal  together  in  these  days  of  1928,  if  one  wishes  to  call  it  a  meal, 
is  to  have  an  up-to-date  can  opener  purchased  at  any  five  and  dime 
store. 

One  of  the  Yarnali  family,  Isaac,  was  complained  <.A'  by  Mid- 
dletown  Meeting,  cm  8-27-1753,  for  marriage  to  one  who  was  not 
a  member  of  meeting,  and  without  his  mother's  consent.  For  this 
he    was   disowned. 

By  that  time  the  upper  part  of  what  was  then  Chester  County 
was  getting  so  well  settled  that  the  farmers  began  to  urge  that  the 
County  seat,  which  had  been  at  Chester  since  the  days  of  William 
Perm,  should  be  removed  to  a  more  convenient  location.  But 
agitation  did  not   bear  fruit   until  March  20,    17S0,   when  Assemble 
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passed  an  act  authorizing  the  removal  of  the  court  house  and  jail 
from  Chester  to  West  Chester,  a  settlement  then  known  as  the 
Turk's  Head,  because  of  the  tavern  of  this  name  (still  standing), 
which  was  built  in  1774.  The  enabling  act  named  men  who  were  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  oi  Assembly,  but  evidently  these  men  were 
more  in  favor  ol  continuing  the  county  seat  at  Chester  or  removing 
it  to  one  o^  the  other  locations  that  had  been  setting  up  a  claim  for 
it.  At  any  rate  they  had  the  temerity  to  ignore  the  commission. 
Accordingly,  on  March  22,  1784,  a  supplement  to  the  original  act 
authorized  other  men  to  undertake  the  work.  They  proceeded  at 
once  to  erect  a  court  house  and  a  jail  near  the  Turk's  Head.  In 
the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Chester,  alarmed  lest  that  borough 
should  lose  its  prestige  when  no  longer  the  county  seat,  bestirred 
themselves,  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Assembly,  and  on 
March  30,  1785.  an  act  was  passed  suspending  the  supplement  to 
the  original  act. 

Iii  triumph,  a  company  of  Chester  sympathizers  decided  to  go 
to  Turk's  Head  and  demolish  the  new  building.  Word  of  then- 
intention  was  received  in  West  Chester  in  plenty  of  time  to  make 
preparations  to  give  the  visitors  a  warm  welcome.  Conference 
between  the  parties,  on  neutral  ground,  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
await  the  further  action  of  the  Assembly.  This  action  was  taken 
on  March  18.  1786,  when  the  suspending  act  was  repealed  by  a 
fourth  act  with  the  curious  title:  "An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  suspend  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, entitled  an  act,"  etc. 

But  the  residents  of  the  lower  part  of  Chester  County  were 
not  satisfied.  Again  they  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  and  on  March 
September  26,  1798,  the  county  was  divided;  Delaware  County 
was  formed,  and  Chester  was  made  the  county  seat.  This  distinct- 
turn  remained  hers  for  more  than  sixty  years,  when  Media  took  the 
prize  from  her. 

The  Borough  of  West  Chester  dates  from  March  28.  1799.  Its 
growth  was  slow  but  steady.  The  first  great  event  to  break  the 
monotony  of  quiet  development  was  the  completion  ot  the  rail- 
road to  the  Borough  in  1865.  Carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm, 
the  citizens  planned  to  bring  the  railroad  to  the  doors  ol  as  many  as 
possible.  An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  track  through  the 
streets,  but  the  plan  did  not  work  out  so  well;  "the  project  proved 
as  abortive  in  its  results  as  it  was  crude  in  its  conception."  a  County 
historian  says.  The  "appendage"  was  removed  as  a  nuisance. 
Those  early  enthusiasts  were  only  a  few  decades  ahead  ol  time. 
If  they  could  see  1928,  the  trolley  tracks  in  the  streets  of  the  borough 
they  would  feel  like  saying,  "We  told  you  so!" 

Feb.  19th,  1929  Fred  J.  Garman 
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The  Star'Qazers'  Stone 

Address   by   J.  Carroll  Hayes,  July  14,  1908,  on  Hayes  Lawn, 
Near  Embreeville,  Chester  County,   Penna. 

ALTHOUGH  its  name  might  perhaps  suggest  otherwise,  this 
stone  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Astrologers  of  old,  nor 
With  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  nor  does  it  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Philosophers'  Stone;  yet  it  is  a  historic  stone,  never- 
theless, and  is  of  more  than  ordinary  local  interest.  It  was  planted 
in  1764  by  the  English  astronomers  and  mathematicians.  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  in  the  process  of  establishing  the 
boundary  between  the  then  province-,  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, the  line  which  has  since  become  famous  as  Mason  and  Dixon  s 
Line.  .  c  . 

The  stone  is  also  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  site  ot  im- 
portant astronomical  and  other  observations  by  these  same  learned 
scientists,  including  the  measurement  o^  a  degree  of  latitude  upon 
the  earth's  surface^  and  the  determination  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stone  as  long  as  two  and  one- 
half"  months,  and  returned  to  it  again  several  times  later.  It  was. 
no  doubt,  from  these  long-continued  gazings  at  the  stars  that  the 
stone  received  its  popular  name,  the  Star-Gazers'  Stone        _ 

The  stone  is  of  pure  tlint.  and,  until  enclosed  recently  m  toe 
present  wall  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  stood  some 
one  or  two  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  about  six  inches  square  at 
the  top  and  is  without  markings  of  any  kind.  It  is  located  on  the 
farm  of  Henrv  K.  Harlan  in  Newlin  township,  Chester  county. 
about  two  hundred  and  fiftv  yards  north  of  his  house,  and  about  halt 
a  mile  west  of  the  Chester  County  Almshouse.  It  is  thirty- one 
miles  due  west  of  the  then  southernmost  point  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  (South  Street),  and  from  this  stone  a  due  south  line  oi 
fifteen  miles  was  run  bv  Mason  and  Dixon  to  determine  the  latitude 
of  the  boundarv  line'in  question  between  the  two  provinces,  in 
ccordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  respective 


Proprietaries,  as  explained  below. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  marking  ot  this 
important  line  will  aid  in  understanding  the  significance  of  the 
stone  which  we  are  marking.  From  almost  the  time  ot  Penns 
landing  in  16S2  there  ensued  many  years  of  border  disputes  and  in 
some  cases  actual  conflict,  between  the  settlers  claiming  under  the 
Penns.  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  claiming  under  Lord  Baltimore 
and  his  descendants,  on  the  other.  There  is  a  multitude  of  interest- 
in^  incidents  connected  with  these  stirring  events  ol  our  Borderland 
that  await  but  the  magic  pen  of  a  Scott  to  weave  into  a  narrative 
little  inferior  in  interest  and  romance  to  those  ol  his  own  Borderland 

These  troubles  finally  led,  in  1732,  to  the  execution  of  formal 
articles  of  agreement  by  Penns  sons  and  the  then  Lord  Baltimore. 
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providing  for  the  running  of  the  lines  between  their  respective 
possessions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Penns  then  owned  in 
addition  to  Pennsylvania,  what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  then 
known  as  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware. 

This  agreement  of  1752  provided,  in  effect,  that  a  line  should  be 
run  across  the  Delaware-Maryland  peninsula  from  Cape  Henlopen, 
(not  the  present  cape  of  that  name,  but  one  farther  south).  From 
the  central  point  of  this  line,  a  line  was  to  be  run  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion striking  at  a  tangent  a  circle  of  a  twelve  mile  radius,  having 
New  Castle  as  its  center.  Thence  the  line  was  to  run  due  north 
until  it  reached  "the  same  latitude  as  fifteen  English  statute  miles 
due  south  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 
This  was  to  be  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland,  and  the  boundary 
was  thence  to  be  projected  due  westward. 

This  agreement,  though  apparently  plain  in  its  terms,  by  no 
means  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  for  the  Maryland  party  threw  all 
manner  of  obstacles  and  unfounded  objections  into  the  way  of 
having  the  line  actually  laid  upon  the  ground,  finalh  forcing  the 
Perms,  in  1755,  to  resort  to  the  English  High  Court  of  Chancery  to 
compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  written  agreement.  In  1750  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  alter  five  days'  argument,  decided  every 
point  involved  in  favor  of  the  Penns.  and  entered  a  decree  of  specific 
performance  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  directing  the  marking  oi 
the  line  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  meaning  of  the  agreement. 
(See  report  of  this  cause  celebre  in  I  Vesey  Sr.'s  English  Chancery 
Reports,  page  444).  Lord  Hardwicke  in  his  opinion  speaks  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  case,  as  fixing  the  boundaries  of  two 
great  provincial  governments  and  three  counties,  and  as  being  "of 
a  nature  worthy  the  judicature  of  a  Roman  Senate  rather  than  of 
a  single  judge;  and  my  consolation  is  that  if  I  should  err  in  my 
judgment  there  is  a  judicature  equal  to  a  Roman  Senate  that 
I       will  correct  it." 

Various  quibbles  and  legal  technicalities  were  still  resorted  to. 
however,  by  the  party  of  Lord  Baltimore,  to  cause  delay,  and  the 
Penns  were  again  compelled  to  seek  redress  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  were  again  given  a  favorable  decision.  '  Alter  still  another 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Penns  to  Chancery,  the  parties,  wearying 
of  the  conflict,  came  to  a  second  agreement,  in  1760,  embodying 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1752,  but  stating  them  more 
j      specifically. 

Surveyors  were  now  employed  to  run  the  lines  thus  agreed 
upon.  Their  rate  of  progress,  however,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
respective  Proprietaries  being  then  evidently  resolved  to  secure 
surveyors  whose  ability  and  impartiality  would  be  beyond  question, 
agreed,  in  1765.  to  employ  two  English  astronomers  of  rising 
celebrity,  Charles  Mason  (an  assistant  at  the  Royal  Greenwich 
Observatory)  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  to  complete  the  running  of 
the  lony  disputed  boundaries.  (Lor  interesting  and  more  detailed 
accounts  of  these  boundary  disputes  and  litigation,  see  Pamphlets 
bv  banes  Dunloo,  ].  II.  B".  Latrohe.  fames  Veech  and  Dr.  William 
Darlington,  bound  in  volume  entitle'!  "Mason  &  Dixon's  Line, 
in    Library    of   the    Chester   Countv    Historical   Society.      See   also 


opinion  of  Judge  Hemphill  in  the  New  Castle  Circle  Boundary 
Case  reported  in  6  Pa.  District  Reports,  pace  184,  and  Dr.  George 
M.  Philips'  address  on  Mason  &  Dixon's  Line,  published  in  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  of  1899-1900. 
See.  also,  a  full  list  of  Source  Material,  collected";  page  210,  6Vc, 
in  Report  on  Resurvey  of  Mason  &  Dixon  Line,  published  bv  Pa. 
Dcpt.   of  Internal  Affairs,    1909). 

In  the  latter  part  of  1765  Mason  and  Dixon  arrived  in  the  Colonies 
and  began  their  labors  at  Philadelphia.  First  they  located  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  city,  being  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Cedar  street  (the  present  South  street),  No.  30  South  Street, 
close  to  the  Delaware  River.  Here  they  set  up  an  observatory, 
said  to  be  the  first  for  purely  astronomical  work  in  America.  This 
point  they  found  to  be  59  degrees  56  minutes  29.1  seconds  north 
latitude.  Then  they  moved  westward,  in  January,  17b4,  to  the 
Harlan  farm,  at  that  time  owned  by  Joel  Harlan,  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  owner.  (Mason  and  Dixon  speak  of  it  as  the  property 
of  John  Harland,  who  was  a  previous  owner,  a  brother  or  Joel). 
Setting  up  their  instruments  in  his  garden,  they  proceeded  to  deter- 
mine, from  observations  of  the  stars,  the  exact  latitude  of  this 
point,  also.  Finding  they  were  about  557  yards  south  of  the  latitude 
of  the  starting  point,  they  planted  a  stone,  presumably  at  the 
correct  location,  viz.:  557  yards  north  of  their  observatory  in  the 
garden.* 

This  was  the  Star-Gazers'  Stone  which  we  are  now  studying, 
and,  as  already  suggested,  its  somewhat  romantic  name  was  no 
doubt  given  it  by  the  neighbors  and  onlookers  who  probably 
watched  with  great  curiosity  and  awe  these  mysterious  observations 
and  gazings  at  the  stars. 

At  this  spot  the  party  remained  encamped  as  long  as  two  and  a 
half  months,  from  January  14th  to  April  2nd,  17b4,  engaged  in 
their  various  scientific  observations  and  calculations.  '1  hen  they 
commenced  measuring  due  southward  fifteen  miles,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreements  of  1752  and  1760,  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
the  disputed  boundary  line  between  the  two  provinces. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mason  and  Dixon  had  come  thus  far 
westward  partly  to  avoid  the  many  streams  flowing  into  the 
Delaware  River.  If  so,  they  must  have  been  unpleasantly  surprised, 
for  in  the  very  first  mile  of  their  southward  measurement  they  had 
to  cross  the  Brandywine  Creek  three  times;  first  just  below  the 
Harlan  house,  then  near  the  present  Wilmington  and  Northern 
Railroad  bridge,  and  a  third  time  near  the  present  Lmhreevillc 
carriage  bridge. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mason  ami  Dixon  did  not  actually  run 
the  line  thirty-one  miles  westward  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Star- 
Gazers'  Stone;  nor  was  it  necessary.  This  line  had  already  been 
run  in   the  earlier  attempts  of  their  predecessors,  and   Mason  and 

*  A  measurement  of  557  vards  from  the  stone  firings  us  south  oi  the  Harl  in 
house  and  the  Embreeville  and  West  Chester  Road.  It  seems  probable,  there!,  re, 
that  the  garden  at  that  time  was  not  north  of  the  house,  as  now.  but  was  on  the 
sunny  slope  running  south  from  the  road  towards  the  Brandywine.  1  his  would 
provide  a  much  pleasanter  point  tor  observations  during  dse  wintr\  months  ot 
January  and  February  than  north  of  the  house. 
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Dixon  no  doubt  learned  from  them  that  the  Harlan  farm  lay  in 
about  the  latitude  of  Cedar  street.  Moreover  Mason  and  Dixon's 
notes  themselves  show,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  they  did  not  run 
this  line,  hut  that  they  packed  up  then  instruments  and  observatory 
on  wagons  and  brought  them  by  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Harlan  farm.  All  that  they  were  concerned  with  was  to  establish  a 
point  in  the  precise  latitude  of  Cedar  street,  from  which  to  measure 
the  fifteen  miles  south;  and  this  they  did,  after  reaching  the 
Harlan  farm,  by  observations  of  the  stars. 


Nor  was  there  any  special  significance  in  the  distance  of 
thirty-one  miles.  They  might  ;ust  as  well  have  gone  thirty,  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  westward.  The  only  essential  requisite  in  the 
matter  of  distance  west  was  that  they  should  go  westward  so  far 
that  when  they  did  turn  south  their  fifteen  mile  measurement  would 
bring  them  within  easy  measuring  distance  of  the  line  running 
north  from  the  tangent  point  (i.  e.,  the  eastern  line  of  Maryland). 
Being  now  fifteen  miles  south  o(  the  latitude  of  Cedar  street, 
Philadelphia,  they  were  in  the  latitude  of  the  agreed  boundary,  so 
that  it  remained  but  to  project  a  line  due  west  in  order  to  fix  that 
boundary;  and  the  point  at  which  it  intersected  the  other  line 
determined  the  northeast  corner  of  Maryland. 

The  previous  authorities  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  if 
they  touch  upon  this  point  at  all.  assume  that  Mason  and  Dixon 
measured  westward  from  Philadelphia  to  the  exact  longtitude  ot 
the  tangent  point,  and  then  ran  due  south.  They  also  assume 
that  Mason  and  Dixon  actually  ran  the  thirty-one  mile  line  west 
from  Philadelphia.  These  two  errors  are  now  made  apparent 
by  the  evidence  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  own  notes,  and  by  the  plot 
accompanying  their  report  to  the  Royal  Society  hereafter  referred 
to. 

Moreover,  as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  any  good  map. 
Mason  and  Dixon,  in  measuring  due  southward  (passing  almost 
through  the  present  Unionville  and  Kennett  Square)  came  to  the 
vm\  of  their  fifteen  miles  at  a  point  in  New  Castle  county,  two  <■'■ 
three  miles  east  of  the  east  line  of  Maryland.  Thence  they  simply 
had  to  run  due  west,  as  above  stated,  to  give  them  the  northeast 


corncn  of  Maryland,  the  starting  point  of  the  desired  Pennsylvania- 
Maryland  boundary  line.  - 

In  order  to  do  their  surveying  and  measuring  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  possible.  Mason  and  Dixon  had  their  axe-men  cut 
a  swath  or  "visto"  eight  or  nine  yards  wide  through  the  forest 
ahead  of  them,  "in  general  seen  about  two  miles,  beautitully 
terminating  to  the  eye  in  a  point,"  as  they  say  in  their  report  to  the 
Royal  Society.  These  vistas  and  also  those  afterwards  opened  in 
continuing  their  lines  southward  and  westward  were  declared  to  be 
"the  straightest  and  most  regular,  as  well  as  extensive  vistas  that 
perhaps  ever   were   made." 

But  the  record  of  these  various  movements  and  observations 
is  more  interesting  as  told  by  Mason  and  Dixon  themselves.  I  heir 
ori-inal  manuscript  note-book  is  preserved  at  the  Library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  in  Philadelphia  (Mss.  No.  ^o). 
It  has' never  been  published,  (except  in  a  State  report.  Sec.  ol  Int. 
Affairs,  3SS7,  now  out  of  print),  but  its  value  certainly  warrants 
greater  publicitv.  It  is  most  interesting  reading  at  first  hand,  these 
very  notes  and  calculations  entered  from  day  to  day  as  these  learned 
scientists  worked  here  at  the  Harlan  farm,  and  as  they  push,-, 
westward  through  the  primeval  forests  during  the  lour  years  ol 
their  important  labors.  At  the  foot  of  each  days  entry  are  tne 
signatures  of  both  surveyors: — 

"Cha:   Mason 
Jere  Dixon." 

Mason's  hand  is  small,  precise  and  uniform,  while  Dixon's  is 
bolder  and  freer,  as  if  dashed  off  in  a  hurry  evidently  that  ot  a 
vounger  and  more  impetuous  man.  At  the  side  oi  each  day  s  entr\ , 
alone  the  margin,  a  small  astronomical  symbol  is  drawn,  repre- 
senting the  moon  and  the  various  planets,  to  indicate  the  day  ol 
the  week.  .  ,       , 

The   following   are   extracts    from    this   interesting   note-book 


having  special  reference  to  the  Star-Gazers'  Stone  The  location 
of  the  stone  is  usually  referred  to  as  being  'in  the  forks  oi  the 
Brand vwine."  .        .  ,  ,        . 

"1764  fanuarv  7.  Set  out  from  Philadelphia  with  a  quadrant 
to  find  (nearly)  a  place  in  the  Forks  of  Brandy  wine  having  the  same 
latitude  as  the  south  point  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

"8.  Fixed  our  station  by  the  House  ot  Mr  Mm  Harlands 
(being  about  51  miles  west  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia). 

"9.     Returned  to  Philadelphia. 

"10.     Prepared  for  moving.  . 

"11.  The  observatory  taken  down  and  put  with  the  rest  of  our 
Instruments  into  three  Wagons,  except  the  Telescope,  «c..  o  l  .e 
Sector,  which  was  carry'd  on  the  Springs  (with  our  beds  under  it; 
of  a   single   horse   Chair.  ,  .  ,  . 

"12.      Left   Philadelphia  and   reached  Chester  that  night. 

"13.     Arrived  at  Thos.  Worth's  Esq.,  and  lodged   there   that 

U1S!l"14.      Arrived  at   Mr.    [no.  Harlands  and  set  up  the  Sector  in 
his  Garden  (inclosd   in  a  Tent)  and   in   the   Kvemng   brought    the 


Instrument  in  to  the  Plane  of  the  Meridian  and  took  the  following 
observations. —  *      *      * 

"15.  Cloudy.  Turn'd  the  Instrument  lacing  the  East." 
(Then  followed  more  calculations). 

"16.  From  these  observations  finding  we  were  not  far  from 
the  parallel  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
we  ordered  carpenters  to  erect   the  observatory."      *     *      * 

(After   giving    the    observations    of  eight    stars,    the    mean    of 

these  is  calculated).      "Mean 10.5  seconds,  equalling  356.8 

yards  (according  to  Mr.  Norwood's  measure)  the  Sector  is  to  the 
south  of  the  said   point  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

After  giving  the  observations  of  five  stars,  the  mean  is  calcu- 
lated as  "10.2  seconds,  what  we  are  south  of  the  parallel  of  the 
southernmost  point  of  Philadelphia;  but  the  mean  of  the  results 
from  eight  stars  must  be  preferred  to  that  of  five. 

"Mar.  17.  Employ'd  one  man  cutting  a  visto  in  the  direction 
of   the   Meridian  southwards. 

"19.      Employ'd  4  men  in  cutting  the  visto. 

"20.      Employ'd  4  men  at  DO."  " 

'Apr.    2.      Began    to    measure    from    our   observatory    (at    Mr. 
Harlands).      Employed   5  men. 
"Chains      Links       Levels 

1  61  —        These  5  levels  22  ft.  each. 

Pound    these   Levels    were    not   so 
proper  for  use  as  the  \6}4  ft.  one. 

2  91  Enter 'd  Brand v  Wine. 
28               00               —        Enter'd  Brandv  Wine. 
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17        of  the    lblo   ft-    Level   which   we   shal 
alwavs  use  thro  the  whole. 


To  a  stobon  the  no.  side  of  Brandy  Wim 
the  5d  time. 

To  a  stob  on  the  so.  side  of  Brandy  Wine, 
To  a  Mark  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Field,"  el'c. 


Measuring  a  Degree  of  Latitude 

The  running  of  this  accurately  measured  north  and  south  line, 
together  with  the  practical  continuation  of  it  southward,  in  the 
Delaware-Maryland  boundary  line,  gave  Mason  and  Dixon  "a  most 
inviting  opportunity  for  determing  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude 
from  the  measure  of  near  a  degree  and  a  half." 

This  plan  was  accordingly  submitted  by  Mo  son  and  Dixon  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  London, 
which  authorized  them  to  carry  it  into  execution  at  the  expense  nf 
the  Society.  This  they  did  in  the  latter  part  of  1766  and  the 
following  years,  after  the  completion  of  their  boundary  line  work, 
which,  of  course,  had  been  at  the  expense  oi  the  Perms  and  Lord 
Baltimore. 

As  showing  the  great  degree  o{'  accuracy  demanded  in  this 
work,  of  measuring  the  decree,  thev  were  directed  bv  the  Council 


of  the  Royal  Society  "to  measure  the  lines  carefully  over  again 
with  fir-rods,  which  they  sent  them,  together  with  a  brass  standard. 
of  five  foot,  with  which  the  rods  were  to  he  compared  frequently, 
and  the  differences  noted,  and  also  the  height  of  t lie  thermometer 

at  the  lime:  for  the  lines  had  been  all  measured  before  with  a 
standard  chain  which,  though  sufficient  for  the  common  purposes 
of  surveying  was  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  in  so  nice  an 
operation  as  that  of  measuring  a  degree  ot  latitude." 

The  result  was  that  a  degree  of  latitude  was  found  to  be 
68.896  English  statute  miles.  "This  measure  of  a  degree,"  says  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  speaking  in  17o8,  "seems  to  me  to  be  as  well 
stated,  and  as  much  to  be  depended  on.  as  any  that  has  been  made." 

For  Mason  and  Dixon's  report  upon  this  work,  together  with 
their  observations  and  calculations,  see  Philosophical  1  ransactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  58.  page  274,  under  date  of  November  24, 
1768.  An  interesting  old  copy  of  tins  book  lately  owned  by  John 
Cloud,  the  Chester  County  Surveyor,  was  in  the  possession  oi 
Thomas  W.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  West  Chester,  later  given  to  our 
Historical  Society.      {See  foot-note). 


Other  Astronomical  Observations 

Other  important  observations  taken  by  Mason  and  Dixon  at 
their  observatory  on  the  Harlan  farm,  under  the  authorization  ot 
the  Royal  Society,  were  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  by  means 


NOTE:— Certain  written  interlineations  and  erasure^  in  the  printed  reports 
of  Mason  and  Dixon  in  this  old  volume  would  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  it  was  once 
the-  pronertv  of  one  ot  these  learned  scientists  himselt.  or  ot  a  member  ot  their 
partv,  as  having  been  made,  by  way  ot  correction,  by  some  one  familiar  with 
the  actual  observations.     See  especially  pages  5o4,  521,  o_'4  and  -//. 


of  an  astronomical  clock,  the  difference  in  the  force  of  gravity  at 
this  point  and  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  Observations 
were  also  taken  here  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  of  some 
immersions  01  Jupiter's  first  satellite.  These  observations,  taken 
in  1766-7,  are  contained  in  a  report  by  Mason  and  Dixon  to  the 
Roval  Society,  under  date  of  December  15,  1768,  and  published  in 
the  volume  referred  to,  page  329. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  manifest  that  the  Star-Gazers' 
Stone  is  a  monument,  of  more  than  ordinary  historical  interest 
well  worthy  to  be  marked  and  preserved,  as  is  being  done,  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Chester  County.  Not  onlv  did  it  have  to  do 
with  important  astronomical  and  other  scientific  observations,  but 
also  with  the  running  of  a  long  and  bitterly  disputed  boundary  line 
between  two  great  colonies,  now  two  great  Commonwealths,  a  line 
that  later  acquired  added  and  fateful  significance  through  being 
the  border  line  between  slavery  and  freedom. 

Subsequent  History  of  the  Star-Qazers'  Stone 

We  are  indebted  to  Henry  K.  Harlan,  the  present  owner  of 
the  iarm  on  ^hich  th.s  historic  stone  is  located,  for  accounts  of  its 
later  history  He  is  now  71  years  of  age,  and  his  memory,  therefore, 
covers  nearly  hall  the  period  since  its  erection.  The  property 
has  been  owned  by  the  Harlan  family  practically  since  172o 
when  it  was  conveyed  to  George  Harlan  bv  Nathaniel  Newlin  the 
then  owner  of  the  entire  township  which  bears  his  name.  Mr. 
Harlan  has  always  taken  great  pride  and  interest  in  the  stone,  and  he 
also  speaks  oi  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  his  father  and  grandfather 
who  enjoined  upon  him  the  duty  of  preserving  it. 

Mr.  Harlan  speaks  also  of  the  family  tradition  that  Mason 
and  Dixon  s  party  remained  encamped  on  their  farm  for  several 
weeks  making  their  observations.  Tradition  almost  always  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  truth  but  it  is  interesting  [n  this  case'  to  note 
how  the  tradition  was  an  under-exaggeratiom  for  the  original  notes 
ol  Mason  and  Dixon  now  show,  as  above  stated,  that  thev  were 
encamped  there  not  merely  for  a  few  weeks,  but  for  two  months 
and  a  halt,  from   January  14th  to  April  2nd,   1764. 

Mr.  Harlan  relates  how  he  and  his  father,  Joel,  once  raised  the 
stone  several  inches,  it  having  become  covered  bv  washings  from 
the  higher  ground  above.  In  order  to  locate  the  "stone  thev  were 
obliged  to  thrust  a  pitch-fork  into  the  ground  at  different  "points 
nearby  until  they  struck  the  stone.  Before  raising  it  thev  set  four 
stakes  about  it.  the  lines  between  which  would  cross  at  the  stone, 
so  as  to  make  certain  of  replacing  it  at  precisely  the  same  point. 
_  there  was  originally  a  worm  fence,  savs  Mr.  Harlan,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  Romansville  road,  and  passing  about  ten  feet 
to  the  south  of  the  stone,  Until  it  was  enclosed  bv  the  present 
wall  erected  by  the  Historical  Society,  the  stone  stood  out  in  the 
"P^n  held  entirely  unprotected.  It  was  surrounded  at  times  bv 
greensward,  at  times  overshadowed  bv  tall  blades  of  corn,  at  time's 
enclosed  in  waving  grain,  but  Mr.  Harlan  and  his  father  were 
always  caretul  in  plowing  or  cultivating  near  it,  not  to  strike'  it  or 
interfere  with  it  in  any  vvav. 


The  location  of  the  stone  Is  well  described  by  Ma  son  and  Dixon 
as  bein"  In  a  low  position  surrounded  by  hills.  At  that  time  this 
region  evidently  had  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  we 
see  today,  the  Brandvwine  meadows  being  then  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  the  last  remains  of  which  is  the  oak  grove  by  the  Brandy- 
wine  on  the  adjoining  Hayes  property.  In  these  woods.  Mr 
Harlan  relates,  his  grandfather  used  to  shoot  deer.  He  himseli 
remembers  seeing  scattered  about  in  the  garret  antlers  secured 
•from  these  lordly  victims  of  the  chase.  The  wooded  character  ot 
the  re-ion  at  that  time  is  further  proven  by  the  necessity  ot  cutting 
vistas  through  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of  surveying,  as  described 
by  Mason  and  Dixon.  ,  f 

""  H  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  interest  and  veneration  that  we  o 
the  20th  centurv  look  back  and  try  to  picture  those  tar-oft  days  ot 
the  past,  when 'the  rich  and  peaceful  fields  about  us  were  in  many 
cases  uncleared,  when  the  surveyor  and  the  pioneer  had  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  virgin  forests,  and  when  our  worthy  ancestors 
were  still  subjects  of  the  Mother  country. 

Earlier   Surveys 
The  following  paper  on  "Some  Account  of  Earlier  Survevs/' 
was   read   at   the  dedicatory   exercises   by   Gilbert   Cope    of   West 
Chester,   the  Secretary  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society 
As  supplementary  to  the  history  of  Mason  &  Dixon  s  line  it 
mav  be  of  interest  to  notice  still  earlier  efforts  to  establish  a  bound- 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 


'     A  deposition  made  by  Samuel  Holhngsworth,  Tune  4th.  17oo. 
states  "that  he  came  into  New  Castle  county    on  Delaware,  from 
Belfast  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  his  lather.  \  alentine  Hol- 
lingsworth,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  six  hundred  and 
and  eightv-two;   that   he   went  and   lived    with   Ins  father  on   some 
land  in  the  County  of  New  Castle;  that  alter  his  father  had  lived 
there   about   a  year   there   came   lour   or  five   men    to   Ins   fathers 
house  in  pretty  cold   weather  towards  the  Evening  and  asked  to 
Lodge  there   that   night,   and   being  welcomed   by     his  affirmants 
father  thev  alighted   from   their  Horses  and  staid   there  all   night, 
where  thev  had  much  conversation  with  the  affirmant  s  lather,  in 
particular^  Gentleman  called  Colonel  Ta lbot  gave  tins  affirmant  s 
father  an  account  of  their  Business  and  that  thev  were  come  from 
the   mouth  o^  Octoraro  Creek  and   had   run  a   Line   from   thence 
which    thev    intended    to    continue    to    Delaware    River    by    Lord 
Baltimore's   Order   as    the    Division    Line    between    the    said    Lore 
Baltimore  and   Pennsylvania.      *      *      *  that  the  next   morning  the 
said  Colonel  Talbot  and  his  Company  (among  whom  was  one  George 
Oldfield.  who  then  lived  at  Elk  River,  in  Maryland,  but   lor  a  long 
time  afterwards  he  lived  in  Chester  County  m    Pennsylvania  and 
was  well  known  to  this  affirmant)  went  away  as  thev  then  said,  to 
continue  Lord  Baltimore's  Line,  as  it  was  called,  to  Delaware,  an 
returned  next  night  to  this  affirmants  father  s  house,  where  he  and 
his  Company  lodged  that  night  likewise,  and  then  in  C»nversat  c  n 
acquainted  'this  affirmant's   father   that  he   had   run    the  Division 
Line  as  it  was  called,  over  to  1  )elaware;  that  tins  affirmant  was  well 


,aiuaintcd  with  the  said  Line,  which  for  many  years  was  vcrv 
I  in  the  Trees  being  marked  high  by  men  on  Horseback  and  run 
1  i  i  ,,  Quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  northway  of  his  father  s  house 
:  ha  ever  since  been  known  by  the  names  of  Lord  Baltimore  s 
line  Talbot's  Line,  but  more  frequently  Octorara  Line;  that  this 
Xmant  hath  lived  near  the  place  where  Ins  lather  then  duel 
ever  since,  and  lives  not  above  three  miles  from  the  said  Line  at 
this  time,  and  further  says  that  he  never  saw  nor  heard  ot  and  is 
uell  assured  there  never  was  any  other  lane  run  in  or  near  ha 
place  or  anv  other  Line  called  a  Div.su  ,n  Line  run  between  >  larvlan 
and  Pennsylvania  before  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-two'  when  the  Articles  of  Agreement  were  made  between 
L>rd'  Baltimore  and  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania;  since  winch 
me  there  has  been  some  Line  or  Lines  run  as  this  affirmant  has 
heird."  At  this  time  Samuel  Hollingsworth  lived  in  Birmingham 
township  iust  north  of  the  Circular  Line. 

Reference  is  made  at  a  later  date  to  a  line  run  by  Bemanim 
Chambers  apparently  from  the  northern  part  of  Philadelphia  as 
then  laid  out.  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  clear. 

John  Tavlor,  the  surveyor  of  Chester  County,  left  notes  which 
show  that  on  December  11th,   1752,  he  began  to  run  a Jkne  from 
New  Castle  due  west  twelve  miles,  which  was  completed  on  the 
2lT    of   the    month.      He    then    ran    that    part    ot    the   circular    hne 
extending  southward  to  the  tangent  point  with  the  line  from  the 
latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen.     Returning  to    he  end  oi  the  west  lin 
he  began  on  the  22,1  to  run  a  line  due  north,  which  was »  con imued 
at  that  time  to  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles     On  >^reh  12th    his 
line  was  continued  six  and  a  halt  miles  farther  to  Chambers    line. 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  first  day's  work  on  the  north  became 
John  Renkin's.  the  second  to  a  run  by  Philip  Dugglass  s    the  third 
to  the  widow  Corry-s  held,  the  fourth  to  Nottingham  Road  and    he 
fifth  to  the  widow  Puseys.     This  last  point  is  believed    o  be  at 
present  residence  of  Isaac  Pusey.  in  London  Grove    [ounslnp^ 

On  April  2d.   1753.  Tavlor  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  began  to 
run  a  due  west  Une,  which  was  finished  on  the  12th  but  the  measure- 
ments are  nil  given.     On  the  16th  he  went  with  the  C  =»oncj 
to  New  Castle  but  came  home  the  next  day.     On  Septen  b  er  o    . 
175:,.   he   states   that   he   set   out   in   the   morning  to   nait  on   U£ 
commissioners  for  dividing  the  provinces,  and  came  home  on  the  WJ. 
About    this   time   the  Commissioners    r om  Pennsj Kan  a  met 
with    those   from    Maryland,   at   New   Castle,    m   order   to   hx   the 
boundary    lines,   but   owing   to   the   trifling  conduct   of  th     latter 
nothing  "could  be  done.     By  unreasonable  demands  and        xati 
qnibblfs  thev  made  it  evident  that  they  did  not  wis     to  car* 
the   agreement    which    had    been    made    tor    the   se      en  c  it   ol 
dispute.     Among  other  things  they  insisted   that  the    »el    ^ 
cle    around    New    Castle    meant    one    ot    tour    miles    in    diamel 


circi 

in 


lead   a(  a    twelve   mile   radius 

In  the  Winter  of  1755-4.  Joshua  Minshall  and  John  Hen In       ■ 
settler,   on    the   west   side   o(   the   Susquehanna,   six    milts  ia .  J 
north   than   Philadelphia,  were  se  zed  by  the  Maryland  authon • 
and  placed  in  Prison  at  Annapolis,  as  were  also  two  persons  to 
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New  Castle  County,  who  had  likewise  refused  to  acknowledge 
themselves  as  under  the  government  of  Lord  Baltimore.  1  he 
situation  being  at  length  laid  before  King  George  it  was  decreed 
that  a  temporary  line  should  be  run  between  the  provinces,  which 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Susquehanna  should  be  fifteen  miles  and  a 
quarter  south  of  Philadelphia,  and  fourteen  and  three-quarter  miles 
south  of  the  same  point  in  its  farther  extension  westward  of  that 
river.  Commissioners  being  appointed  on  behall  ol  both  parties 
they  met  at  Philadelphia  on  December  11th,  1 758,  and  began  to 
run  a  line  due  west,  but  owing  to  inclement  weather  this  was  not 
completed  till  April,  175c).  They  had  passed  through  the  following 
plantations  in  running  the  line:  Thomas  Worth  in  Darby,  Samuel 
Levis  in  Springfield,  John  Worrall  in  Providence.  Widow  Yarnall  in 
Edgmont,  Jacob  Vernon  in  Thornbury,  Joseph  Hunt  in  West  town, 
Abraham  Marshall  in  West  Bradford;  and  on  the  23d  of  April 
reached  "an  old  held  belonging  to  John  Newlin  within  the  Society 
Land,  on  or  ne.tr  its  north  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty-one 
miles  due  west  from  the  place  ot  beginning,  where  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Line  was  now  run  enough  to  the  west  for  avoiding  the 
large  Waters  of  Brandywine  and  Christiana  Creeks,  and  that  the 
Surveyors  should  begin  to  set  off  the  South  Line  of  fifteen  miles 
and  a  quarter."  In  the  course  of  running  this  line  mention  was 
made  of  various  buildings  and  other  objects  near  at  hand,  and 
near  the  end  that  the  house  of  the  late  Stephen  Harlan  stood  about 
fourteen  perches  to  the  right. 

The  John  Newlin  property  above  mentioned,  at  which  the 
surveyors  ended  their  thirty-one  mile  line  westward,  is  the  property 
on  which  our  exercises  are  being  held  today,  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  being  owned  by  Wm.  M.  Hayes,  Esq.  It  adjoins  the  Harlan 
property  upon  the  west. 

Richard  Peters  writes  to  Gov.  Thomas  from  Widow  Yarnall's, 
in  Edgmont,   18th  April,   1759: 

"We  are  got  as  far  as  one  Widow  Yarnall's.  in  Edgmont 
Township,  about  16  miles  West  from  Philadelphia,  &  in  this 
distance  we  have  cross'd  the  former  Lines  that  have  been  run  several 
times;  but  never  since  we  came  from  Sam.  Levis  S,  &  now  we  are 
something  to  the  South  of  the  Jane  run  by  John  Taylor,  and  more 
to  the  South  of  the  Line  run  by  the  Jersey  Commissioners,  &  it 
J^en.  Eastburn  says  truly,  we  shall  gain  still  more  &  more  upon  the 
last  Line,  so  as  to  come  very  near  Elisha  Catcher's  Plantation. 

When  they  arrived  at  John  Newlin's  field  a  dispute  arose 
concerning  the  manner  of  measuring  the  said  fifteen  miles  ami  a 
quarter;  the  Commissioners  for  Maryland  insisting  that  the  said 
line  should  be  fifteen  Statute  miles  and  a  quarter  run  upon  the 
surface  of  the  Earth,  without  any  allowance  for  the  uneveness 
thereof,  and  the  Commissioners  for  Pennsylvania  insisting  that  the 
said  Line  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter  would  be  an  horizontal  line, 
that  is  to  say.  that  the  altitudes  of  the  Hills  should  be  taken  and 
a  full  and  just  allowance  made  for  them,  and  both  parties  absolutely 
refusing  to  run  the  said  line  in  any  other  manner  than  what  they 
proposed;  the  Commissioners  for  Maryland  declared  their  resolution 
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to  proceed  ex-parte,  but  adjourned  till  to-morrow  for  the  further 
consideration  ot  the  point  in  debate. 

24th  April:  It  was  agreed  that  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
perches  should  be  made  tor  the  altitudes  ol  the  hills.  Benjamin 
Eastburn,  who  had  been  over  the  ground  with  the  Jersey  Commis- 
sioners in  the  previous  December,  had  made  a  careful  calculation 
and  could  not  make  out  that  the  difference  in  the  methods  would 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  perches,  hut  this  fact  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  Maryland  Commissioners,  who  supposed  the 
others  had  really  made  concessions  to  them.  They  then  proceeded 
to  the  land  of  William  Wickersham,  in  East  Marlborough,  two 
miles  to  the  southward. 

25th:  Ran  to  the  plantation  ot  Hugh  Steward  in  New  Garden. 
seven  and  a  quarter  miles. 

26th:  Finished  the  south  line  and  drove  a  stake  into  the 
ground  twenty  perches  from  the  road  leading  to  Charles  Tenant's 
Meeting  House,  in  Mill  Creek  Hundred,  New  Castle  County. 

27th:  Ran  the  west  line  to  a  maple  tree  on  a  branch  of  Chris- 
tiana Creek,   in   Pencader  Hundred,  New  Castle  County. 

28th:  Ran  some  distance  and  then  began  to  mark  the  line: 
continuing  to  a  field  ot  Robert  Haw  lev  in  Milford  Hundred, 
Cicil  Co. 

30th:  Ran  to  the  plantation  o(  Thomas  Oldham  in  Notting- 
ham Township  Chester  County. 

May  1st:  Ran  to  the  North  o{  )acob  Haines'  plantation  in 
Nottingham  Township,  Chester  County. 

2nd:      Ran  to  a  field  in  possession  of  John  Moore. 

3d:      Ran  to  a  road,   in  the  Barrens,  near  Widow   Finney's. 

4th:  Ran  to  a  field  of  Robert  Patterson,  about  a  mile  and  a 
halt  from  Susquehannah ;  then  measured  halt  a  mile  due  north  and 
then  westward  to  about  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  from  the  river. 

5th:     Continued  both  lines  to  the  river. 

From  the  river  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioners  ran  an 
exparte  line  to  the  Kittochtinny  Hills,  about  88  miles. 

A  map  to  represent  the  "Temporary  Line"  makes  that  part 
west  of  Susquehanna  appear  a  continuation  of  the  other.  See 
1'enna.    Archives    I,    595. 

From  the  accounts  ot  expenses  of  the  commissioners  to  run 
ami  mark  the  circle  about  New  Castle  it  appears  the  work  was 
accomplished  November  15th  to  24th,  1750.  The  commissioners 
for  Pennsylvania  were  Richard  Peters,  William  Allen,  Tench 
Francis,  Thomas  Hopkinson.  Thomas  Cookson,  Ryves  Holt  and 
Benjamin  Chew.  William  Parsons  was  chief  surveyor,  [ohn  Wats<  n 
surveyor  and  chain  carrier;  William  Killen,  ditto;  Nicholas  Scull. 
Surveyor-General.  Theophilus  Crew,  mathematician,  at.  twenty 
shillings  per  day.  Among  the  charges  was  £  16  for  a  hogshead  ol 
port  wine;  eleven  gallons  ot  spirits.  £5;  11;  6,  forty-two  gallons 
of  ruin.   L'S;  1:0. 

Although  the  field  work  of  this  survey  has  not  been  noticed. 
it  would  seem  that  the  circular  line  was  actually  run  alter  the  date 
"\  i>  marking  by  Isaac  Taylor  and  Thomas  Pierson,  in  1701.  of 
which  some  doubt  has  been  expressed. 
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John  Cope,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  3d-mo.  7,  1804,  to  his 
father,    Joseph  Cope,  in  East  Bradford,  says: 

"1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  papers. 
I  learned  that  aiter  their  going  to  England,  Mason  was  employed 
in  the  Royal  Observatory  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  Surveyor-General  in  Botany  Bay,  which  being  a 
poor  office  he  soon  deserted  it  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  almost  starved  to  death,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with 
his  breeches  for  a  loaf  ol  bread  and  retired  into  an  old  garrett; 
he  died  soon  after." 
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Cliarter 

Be  it  known  that  the  subscribers,  having  associated  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  in  the  following  "articles  set  forth,  and 
being  desirous  ot  becoming  incorporated  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  entitled.  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation 
and  Regulation  ot  certain  Corporations,"  approved  the  Twentv- 
ninth  day  of  April.  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  its  supplements,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth  and 
certity  that  the  following  are  the  purposes,  objects,  articles  and 
conditions  ot  their  said  association,  for  and  upon  which  they  desire- 
to  be  incorporated : 

I.  The   name  of  the  Corporation   shall   be  THE  CHESTER 

COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

II.  The  purpose  for  which  the  Corporation  is  formed  is  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  property  and  information  of  historic 
value  or  interest  to  the  people  of  Chester  County. 

III.  I  he  place  where  the  business  of  the  said  Corporation  is 
to  be  transacted  is  West  Chester,  Chester  County,   Pennsylvania. 

I\  .      The  Corporation  is  to  exist  perpetually. 

\  .      Ihe  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  follows: 

*  Joseph  T.  Rothrock West  Chester.  Pa. 

Daniel  \\  .  Howard West  Chester.  Pa. 

♦Gilbert  Cope West  Chester,  Pa. 

*Edu  in  A.  Barber    West  Chester.  Pa. 

•George  Morns  Philips West  Chester,  Pa. 

"J.  N"eu  ton  Huston West  Chester.  Pa. 

*  Jo-eph  Thompson West  Chester,  Pa. 

James  Monaghan West  Chester.'  Pa. 

Lowndes  Taylor West  Chester,  Pa. 

*Samuel  Marshall West  Chester,  Pa. 

•Gibbons  Gray  Corn*  ell West  Chester,  Pa. 

'Charles  H.  Pennypacker West  Chester.  Pa. 

J.  Carroll  Hayes West  Chester.  Pa. 

W  illiam  P.  Sharpless West  Chester.  Pa. 

*Joseph  S.  Walton Ercildoun,  Pa. 

G.  \\  intiehl  Moore Ercildoun.  Y\x. 

*H.  H.  Gilkvson Phoenixville,  Pa. 

*\\  illiam  D.  Hartman West  Chester    Pa. 

^*ry  I-  Stille West  Chester!  Pa. 

'Robert  T.  Cornwell West  Chester.  Pa. 

*Ahce  Leu  is    West  Chester.  Pa. 

Benjamin  M.  Everhart West  Chester.  Pa. 

♦Rebecca  M.  Hemphill West  Chester.  Pa. 

•Addison   lone- West  Chester,  Pa. 

S.  I.  Kreemer West  Chester.  Pa. 

•Isaac  Massev West  Chester.  Pa. 

•Richard  G.  Park West  Chester.  Pa. 

lames  C.  Sellers West  Chester.  Pa. 

♦Alt red  D.  Sharpies West  Chester,  Pa. 
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*S.  Enilen  Sharpies West  Chester,  Pa 

\\  illiarn  T.  Sharpless West  Chester,  Pa 

*Julius  F.  Sachse Berwvn    Pa 

*Philip  P.  Sharpies West  Chester',  Pa 

*).  0.  K.  Rut-arts Phoenixville,  Pa 

*R.   Jones  Monaghan West  Chester.  Pa 

♦Edward  H.  Hall West  Chester    Pa 

♦Slater  B.  Russell West  Chester,'  Pa 

♦Alfred  Sharpless West  Chester,   Pa 

Martha  S.  Sharpies West  Chester,  Pa 

George  B.  McCormick West  Chester,  Pa 

*  Deceased 

\  I.      The  Corporation  has  no  capital  stock. 


VII.  The  Corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  a  boe 
consisting  ot  five  members,  and  the  names  and  resit! 
chosen  directors  for  the  first  year  are: — 


•d  of  directors 
:nces  ol  those 


William  D.  Hartman 
Joseph  T.  Rothrock. 

Gilbert  Cope 

Tames  Monaghax.  .  . 
Gibbon's  Gray  Corxv 


West  Chester,  Pa. 
We-t  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,   Pa. 


VIII.      The  yearly  income  of  the  Corporation 
derived  from  real  estate,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  th 
dollars. 


other  than  that 


Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Api 
Anno   Domini,    one    thousand   eight   hundred   and    ninety-three. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1929-30 

President 
J.  Carroll  Hayes,  Esq.. 

J* ice  Presidents 

Miss  Mary  I.  Stille 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Heathcote 

Directors 

Edward  S.  Paxson 

George  B.  McCormick 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Heathcote 

Prof.  Jesse  E.  Philips 
J.  Carroll  Hayes 

Councilors 

Francis  D.  Brinton 

George  B.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Spearman 

Vincent  Gilpin 

Dr.  William  T.  Sharpless 

Lawrence  J.  Morris 

Mrs.  Francis  D.  Brinton 

Prof.  Walter  L.  Philips 

Harry  Wilson 

Mrs.  Aida  Evans  Highley 

Corresponding  Secretary 
John  G.  Bullock 

Recording  Secretary 
George  Brinton  McCormick 

Treasurer 

Lewis  K.  Stubbs 

Curators 

John  G.  Bullock 
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LIST  OF  MARKERS 

ERECTED  BY 

THE 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


In  Newlin  Township,  near  Embreeville : 

The  Star-Gazer's  Stone 

Erected  in  1764  by  Mason  and  Dixon   in  Locating 

The  Pennsylvania-Maryland  Boundary  Line 

Being   15  Miles  North  Thereof  and  51   Miles 

Due  West  of  Philadelphia 

Here  They  Also  Measured  a  Degree  of  Latitude 

on  the  Earth's  Surface  Southward,  and  Made  Other 

Astronomical  Observations;  Hence  the  Name 

Enclosed  and  .Harked  by  the 
Cinder  County  Historical  Society,   1908 


In  Newlin  Township,  north  of  Northbrook: 

Beside  the  Stream  Below 

fy  the  Indians  Called  Wawassan 

is  "Indian  Rock" 

Whence  Ran  the  Claim 

OF    THE    Lf.NNI-LeNAPE 

to  the  Source  of  the  Brandywine 
Erected  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1909 


In   Newlin   Township,   northwest   of  Northbrook: 

In  the  Wooded  Knoll  Above 

Sleeping  their  Last  Sleep 

Rest  the  Indian  Owners 

of  These  Lands 

Before  the  White  Man  Came 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1909 


In  Newlin  Township,  near  Northbrook: 

In  a  Rude  Cabin  Across  the  Vale 

Lived  "Indian  Hannah" 

Who  Died   1802 

Last  of  the  Lenni-Lenape 

in  Chester  County 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1909 
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In  the  grounds  of  the  County  Home  at  Embreeville: 

Here  Rests 

Indian  Hannah 

the  Last  oe  the  Lenni-Lenape 

Indians  in  Chester  County 

Who  Died  in   1S02 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1909 


At   Coventry ville,   in   South  Coventry  Township: 

Coventry  Forge 

the  Second  Iron  Works  in  the 

Province  and  the  First  in 

Chester  County  Was  Built  Here  by 

Samuel  Nutt  in  1717 

Mordecai  Lincoln,  Ancestor 

of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Was 

Part  Owner  and  Blacksmith  in 

1725.     Last  Heat  in  1870 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1910 


Also  Granite  Shaft  marked 

Coventry  Forge,   1717 


In  Phoenixvdle: 

Near  this  Point  is  the 

Site  of  the  Rolling  Mill 

Where  in   1785 

Was  Rolled  the  First  Iron  in  Phoenixville 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  19/0 


At  South  Fork  of  French  Creek: 

Warwick  Furnace  Built  Here 

1757  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Nutt 

was  the  Third  Blast  Furnace  in 

Chester  County.     The  First  Franklin 

Stove  was  Cast  Here  and  Also 

Cannon  and  Cannon  Balls  for 

the  Revolutionary  Army.      Its 

Last  Iron  was  Made  in   1867 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1910 
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In  Coatesville: 

Site  of  Mill 

Where  Boiler  Plate  was 

First  Rolled  in  United  States 

by  Dr.  Charles  Lukens 

About  1820 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1910 


FAGGS  MANOR 

Classical  School 

Was  Established  Nearby  in  1739 

Rev.  Samuel  Blair 

Was  its  First  Principal 

Rev.  Samuel  Dayies  President 

of  the  College  of  New   Jersey 

Rev.   John  McMillan  a  Leading 

Founder  ov  Jefferson  College 

and  Rev.   John  Ross  a  Founder 

of  Dickinson  College 

Were  Pupils  Here 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1911 


At  New  London: 

NEW  LONDON  ACADEMY 

Established  A.  D.  1743 
by  Francis  Alison- 
was  First  Located 
Near  this  Spot 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1911 


Francis  Alison 

was  the  Founder  of  this  Academy 

Among  its  Other  Teachers  Were: 

Alexander  McDowell 

James  McGraw 

T.  Marshall  Boggs 

William  S.  Graham 

W.  S.  F.  Graham 

William  F.  Wyers 

James  B.  McDowell 

George  Duffield 

Edward  D.  Porter 

Thomas  Davis 
Jacob  W.  Harvey 


FAMOUS  SCHOLARS 

Three  Signers  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence:  Jah-es     Smith 
George  Read  and  Thomas  McKean 
Later  Chief   Justice  and  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  Thomson 

Secretary  of  the  Continental 

Congress;   John  Ewing  Provost  of 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Hugh  Williamson.  Delegate  to  the 

Federal  Constitution 

Convention;  David  Ramsay  Historian 

of  the  Revolution 

Ebenezer  Hazard  Postmaster 

General  of  the  United  States 


On  south  side  of  Gay  St.,  west  of  Darlington  St..  West  Chester; 

WEST  CHESTER  ACADEMY 

Erected  in  1812.     For  Many  Years 

A  Flourishing  Classical  and 

Mathematical  School  Stood  on 

A  Site  in  the  Rear  of  this  House. 

The  First  President  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees  was   John  Forsythe 

the  First  Secretary  was 

Dr.  William  Darlington.     In  1869 

This  School  was  Merged  into 

the  West  Chester 

State  Normal  School 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1911 


THE  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

at  Birmingham 

Meeting  House 

Was  Established  at  this  Place 

Place  About  17o5 

it  was  for  Many  Years  Under 

the  Care  of   John   Forsythe 

the  First  Headmaster  of 
Westtown  Boarding  School 

Opened  in   1799 

Dr.  William  Darlington  was 

A  Pupil  at  Birmingham 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1911 
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Along  public  road  north  of  Kennett  Square: 
CEDARCROFT 


for  Twenty  Years 

the  Home  of 
BAYARD  TAYLOR 

Journalist 

Traveler— Novelist 

Poet — Diplomat 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  191. 


At  Kennett  Square: 

BAYARD  TAYLOR 
Was  Born  January  11,   1825 
in  a  House  Which   Formerly 

Stood  on  this  Site 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  191. 


Near  Guthriesville,  northwest  of  Downingtown: 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ 

Was  Born  in  this  LIocse 
March   12,   1822 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1912 


Northwest  of  Downingtown  on  Harrislmre,  and  Downingtowi 
Pike: 

The  Birthplace 

of 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ 

Poet — Painter — Sculptor 

is  one  Mile  North 

of  this  Place 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1912 


Near  Guthriesville,  northwest  of  Downingtown: 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ 

Poet — Painter — Scilptor 

was  Born  March   12,    1S22 

in  the  House  Two  Hundred 

and  Eighty  Feet 

East  of  this  Point 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1912 


Near  Marshall's  Bridge,  north  of  Northbrook: 

HUMPHRY  MARSHALL 

Early  American  Botanist 

was  Born  in  Tins  House 

October  10,   1722 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1915 


At    the  west   end    of  Marshallton: 

The  Home  and  Arboretum  of 

HUMPHRY  MARSHALL 

Early  American  Botanist 

1722-1801 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1915 


On    Road    Between    Dilworthtown    and    Brinton's    Bridge    ii 
Birmingham  Township: 

The  Birthplace  of  the 

Eminent  Botanist 

WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.I). 

1782-1863 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1915 


On  "Bank  House,"  adjoining  National  Bank  of  Chester  County 
on  High  Street,  opposite  Court  House.  West  Chester.: 


WILLIAM  DARLINGTON.  M.D. 

Eminent  Botanist 

Member  of  Congress 

Born  Birmingham,  Chester  County,  1782 

Dikd  West  Chester,   1863 

Began  A  Service  of  Thirty-Three 

Years  as  President  of  the 

Bane  of  Chester  County  in  this 

Building,   1850 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1915 
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About  a  mile  southeast  of  Paoli: 

The  Home  of  General  Anthony  Wayne 

Born  in  this  House,   January   1.   1745 

Died  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  December  15,   179(3 

A  Leader  of  the  American  Revolution  in 

Pennsylvania  and  a  Soldier  Distinguished  for  His 

Services  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Valley  Forge 

Monmouth,  Stony  Point,  and  Yokktown 

Subdued  the  Indians  of  Ohio,   1794 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

United  States  Army  1792-1796 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Societi/,  1914 


BRANDYWINE  BATTLEFIELD  MARKERS 

In  connection  with  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  a  number  of 
tablets  were  erected  in  1915,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  and  the  Historical  Societies  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties,  as  follows: 


On   Baltimore  Pike  halfway  between  Longwood  and   Kennel  t 
Square: 

The  British  Army 
Which  had  Disembarked  at  the  Head  of  Elk- 
River  and  was  Advancing  for  the  Capture  of 
Philadelphia,  Divided  at  this  Point  Early  in 
the  Morning  of  September   11,   1777. 
Knyphausen's  Division  of  Hessians 
and  British  Followed  the  Old 
Chester  Road  to  Chadd's  Ford. 
While  Howe  With  Cornwallis'  Division 
Marched  North  to  Trimble's  Ford  on 
the  Western  Brandywine  and  Thence 
East  to   Jefferis'   Ford  on  the 
Eastern  Brandywine,  in  Order  to 
Outflank  the  American  Army  Under 
Washington  at  Chadd's  Ford 


On  Baltimore   Pike,  east  of  Hamorton: 

KENXETT  MELTING  HOUSE 

Here  the  Americans,   Under  Maxwell, 

Opened  Fire  Upon    the  Advancing 

Hessians,  Thus  Beginning  the 

Battle  of  Brandywine, 

September   11.   1777 
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On    Baltimore    Pike,    about    halfway    between    Chadd' 
and  Hamorti 


toll 


The  American  Light  Infantry 

Near  this  Place  Vigorously  Resisted 

the  Advance  of  the  British  at 

the  Battle  of  Brandywine, 

September   1 1 ,    1777 


CHADD S  FORD 

The  Battle  of  Brandywine  Took  Place  in  this 

Vicinity   September    11,    1777.     Within   Sight  of  this 

Point,  the  Americans  Under  Washington  and 

Wayne  Engaged  the  British  and  Hessians 

Under  Knyphausen,  who  had  Advanced  from 

the  Westward.    The  Main  Battle  Took  Place 

About  Two  Miles  to  the  Northward, 

Where  the   British  Under  Howe  and 

Cornwali  is  Flanked  the  American 

Right  \\ ting  Under  Sullivan  and 

Compelled  the  Retreat  to 

Washington's  Army  Toward  Chester 


At  Chadd 's  F. 


JOHN  CHADD  S  HOUSE 

Proctor's  American  Artillery 
Occupied  Several  Redoubts  Near 

This  House  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  September  11,  1777 


South  of  Marshallton,  near  West  Branch  of  the  Brandywine 

TRIMBLE'S  FORD 

September  11,   1777,  While  on  the  March 

to  the  Battlefield  of  Brandywine. 

the  British  Army  Under  Howe 

and  cornwallis  crossed  the 

Brandywine  at  the   Ford   J  est 

South  of  this  Point 


At  Jefferis'  Bridge,  northwest  of  Sconnelltown 

JEFFERIS1  FORD 

The  British  Army,   Led  by 

Howe  and  Cornwallis.  Crossed 

the  Brandywine  at  this  Ford. 

September  1 1,   1777 


At  Sconnelltown: 

SCONNELLTOWN 

Cornwallis'  Division  of  the  British 

Army  Halted  here  September  11,   1777, 

ox  its  March  to  the  Battlefield 

of  Brandy  wine 


OSBORNE'S  HILL 

From  this  Ridge  General  Howe  Directed 

the  Movements  of  the  British  Army 

at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 

September  11,  1777 


At  corner  of  Birmingham  and  Street  Roads: 

THE  STREET  ROAD 

The  British  Attack  Upon  the 

American  Right  Wing  Under 

Sullivan  at  the   Battle  of 

Brandywine,  September  11,   1777 

Began  Here 


BIRMINGHAM 

Friends'  Meeting  House 

Erected  in  1765 

Used  as  a  Hospital  After 

the  Battle  of  Brandywine 

September  11,   1777 


On  Birmingham   Road  near  Meeting  House: 

The  Right  Wing  of  Washington's  Army 

Had  its  Main  Position  in  the  Battle  of 

Brandywine,  September  11,   1777,  Upon  the 

High  Ground   Iust  East  of  this  Point. 

Here  the  Americans  Fought  Heroically 

for  Some  Time  but  were  at  last  Forced 

to  Retire  Towards  Dilworthtown 


Near  Birmingham  Meting  House: 

SAXDY  HOLLOW 

The  Hottest  Fighting,  in    hif   Battle 

of  Brandywine,  September   11,   1777. 

was  in  this  Vicinity 
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On  Birmingham  Road: 

GENERAL  LAFAYETTE. 
Was  Wounded  a  Short  Distance  Southwest 

of  this  Point,  in  this  Vicinity 

General  Greene  Check, ,u  the  British 

Advance  and  Covered  the  American 

Retreat  Towards  Chester  at 

the  Battle  of  Brandywine, 


September  11,   1777 


DILWORTHTOWN 

The  Battle  of  Brandywine, 
September  11,   1777,  Ended  A  Short 
Distance  Southwest  of  this  Place 


Near  Harvey  Greenhouses,  south  of  Dilworthtown 

Headquarters  of 

General  Howe 

After  the  Battle  of 

Brandywine, 

September  11,   1777 


At  Chester  Springs: 

CHESTER  SPRINGS 

Formerly  Yellow  Springs 

A  Revolutionary  Hospital 

Built  by  Authority  of  Congress  in  1777  Stood 

About  One  Hundred  Yards  North  of  this  Point 

Many  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Who  Died  in  it 

Are  Buried  in  this  Vicinity 

Dr.  Samuel  Kennedy 

its  Director  and  Surgeon 

Died  here  June   17,   1778 

.Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  191b 


On   public    road,    one    mile   west    of  Hockessm,    one-hall 
south  of  Kaolin: 

Here  General  Howe's  Army 

Entered  Chester  County 

September  8,   1777 

On  its  March  from 

"Head  of  Elk" 

to  Brandywine  Battlefield 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society.  1920 
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On  the  lawn  of  the  Court  House,  West  Chester: 

The  First  Court  House  Within 

the  Limits  of  the  Present 

County  of  Chester  Stood  at 

this  Corver  on  a  Plot  of 

Ground   115  Feet  in  Front 

by  165  Feet  in  Depth 

the  Building  Begun  in   1784 

and  Completed  in  1786 

Was  Used  Until  1846  When  the 

Present  Structure  was  Erected 

Marked  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society,  1921 


In   the   West   Chester  High  School: 

1859  1922 

JOSEPH  TRIMBLE  ROTHROCK,  M.I). 

"Father  of  American  Forestry" 

Loved 

as  a  Physician,  Patriot, 

Neighbor  and  Friend. 

Honored 

as  a  Pioneer  in  Forestry  and 

Health  Conservation. 

Erected  as  a  Tribute  oj  Esteem  by  Chester  County  Historical  Socie 
Chester  County  Medical  Society  and  tiie  Rotary  Club  oj  West  Cheste 

1925 


On  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester  Pike,  near   Ridley  Creek, 
Willistown  Township: 

OKEHOCKIXG 

Indian  Town 

the  Chiefs 

pokhais,  sepopawny 

and  muttagooppa 

with  their  People 

of  the  Lnami  Group 

their  Totem  "The  Tortoise" 

of  the  Lenni-Lenape  of  Delawares 

were  Moved  from  Lower 

Ridley  and  Crum  Creeks 

9S 


BY 

WILLIAM  PENN 

to  a  Square  Tract  of  500  Acres 

ox  the  North  Side  of  this  Road 

East  of  Ridley  Creek. 

the  only  Indian  Reservation 

the  Proprietor  Ever  Established 

1701 

Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  and  the  Chester 

County  Historical  Society,   1924 


London  Tract  Baptist  Church  about  one  mile  east  of  Kembles- 
villc,    London   Britain   Township: 

MINGUANNAN 

Indian  Town 

was  Located  here 

the  Chief 

Machaloha  or  Own  ALA 

and  His  People 

of  the  Unami  Group 

"Their  Totem — the  Tortoise'' 

of  the  Lenni-Lenape  or  Delawares 

Sold  to 

WILLIAM  PENN 

the  Lands  Between  Delaware  River 

and  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Eai.i.s 

of  Susquehanna  River 

October  16,  1683 

Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  and  the  Chester 

County  Historical  Society,   1924 


On    road    near   LongwoocI,    410  yards    north    of  site    of    Anvil 
Tavern : 

INDIAN  HANNAH 
1730-1802 

The  Last  of  the  Indians  in 

Chester  County 

Was  Born  in  the  Vale 

About  500  Yards  to  the  East 

on  the  Land 

of  the  Protector  of  Her  People 

the  Quaker  Assemblyman 

WILLIAM  WEBB 

Her  Mother  Was  Indian  Sarah 

and  Her  Grandmother  Indian   Jane 

of  the  Unami  Group 

"Their  Totem  the  Tortoise" 

of  the  Lenni-Lenape  or  Delaware 

Indians 

Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  and  the  Clu-dcr 

County  Historical  Society,   1925 
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On  Wilmington  Pike,  short  distance  south  of  West  Chester 
Borough  Line: 

The  Great  Trail 
of  the  mlnquas  or  susquehanna  indians 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Schuylkill 
Crossed  the  Present  Road 
About  this  Point 
it  was  the  Path  Prior  to  1(j70 
for  their  Conquest  of 
the  lenni  lenape  or  delaware  indians 
and  for.  Trade 
with  the  First  Dutch  and  Swedish  Settlers 
on  the  Delaware  River 
Thousands  of  Beaver  Skins  Yearly 
Being  Carried  Down- 
Over  this  "Beversrede"  or  Beaver  Road 
to  Fort  Beversrede 
on  the  Site  of  Philadelphia 
and  to  Other  Neighboring  Trading  Posts 

Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  1925 


On   Baltimore  Pike,   about   one-quarter  mile  west  oi   Kennett 
Square: 

THE  MANOR  OF  STEYNING 

of  15,000  Acres 

Patented 

by 

WILLIAM  PENN 

for  "Fatherly  Love" 

and  One  Beaver  Skin  Yearly 

to  His  Daughter 

Laetitia  Penn 

at  Philadelphia,  October  25,   1701 

is  here  Marked  on  its  Western  Line 

Adjoining 

a  Tract  of   14.500  Acres 

Which  the  Proprietor  Patented  to  His  Son 

William  Penn,   Junior 

May  24.   1706 

Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,   192b 
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French    Emigrees    in    America 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  held  on  March  25, 
1930,  the  speaker  was  Dr.  Edith  Philips,  a  summary  of  her  address  is  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Edith  Philips  gave  an  address  on  "French  Emigrees  in  America." 

The  name  of  Emigrees  was  given  more  particularly  to  those  residents  or 
France  who  left  that  country  at  the  commencement  ol  the  French  Revolution, 
and  at  the  head  of  these  emigrants  were  the  princes  of  Conde,  Artois  and  others. 

She  alluded  to  the  relations  between  France  and  America,  and  how  many 
of  the  French  refugees  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  prominently  identified 
with  the  life  oi~  the  community  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  many  ol  them  returned  to  France  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815. 
Among  these  emigrees  in  Philadelphia,  were  six  generals  of  the  Napoleon  Army, 
and  others  were  civilians.  She  cited  Field  Marchel  Grouchy;  M.  Lakanal. 
who  became  the  President  of  the  University  oi  Louisiana  (Tulane  College),  at 
New  Orleans;  M.  Chandron,  the  editor  of  I'Abeille  Americaine;  Gen.  Clausel, 
who  returned  to  France,  and  was  pardoned,  lie  became  the  first  Governor  ot 
the  Colony  of  Algeria. 

Dr.  Philips  spoke  of  Charles  and  Henry  Lallemand,  who  came  here  prin- 
cipally for  adventure,  and  one  of  them  married  a  relative  ot  Stephen  Guard,  and 
was  accused  ol  planning  a  retuge  here  lor  Napoleon,  and  also  ol  scheming  to 
set  up  an  Empire  in  Mexico.  She  described  their  activities  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
and  how  a  futile  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  a  colony,  in  Alabama,  known 
as  the  "Vine  and  Olive",  but  it  fell  through  adversities  and  inefficiency  lor  these 
people  (mostly  soldiers)  were  not  able  to  turn  the  sword  into  plowshares,  and  the;, 
knew  little  about  agriculture.  Many  of  them  died  from  starvation,  and  others 
from  yellow  fever.      *      *      * 

M.  Lakanal  was  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  French  University,  and  wrote  a  history  ot  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
violent  Revolutionist,  and  the  first  President  of  Tulane  University.  He  re- 
turned to  France,  but  his  works  have  been  lost. 


A 


Charlestown    Village 


ead   a   paper  on   the   old    iron 
initv   of  Charlestown   village, 


T   the   meeting  of  the  Chester  County   Historical  Society  on    January   20 
_    1951  the  following  addresses  were  delivered: 

Miss   Esther  E.    Baldwin,   of  West   Chester,    read   a   paper  on   the   old    iron 
industries   in   this   locality,    particularly   in    the 
this  county. 

Irving  Tupper  Worthley,  proprietor  of  the  famous  old  Pickering  forge,  read 
excerpts  from  the  diary  of  Jonathan  Recce,  dated  LS25.  Mrs.  Worthley  also 
spoke  briefly  on  conditions  in  vicinity  ot  Charlestown. 

Miss  Rambo,  West  Chester,  called  attention  to  the  booklet.  "Pictures 
from  Memory's  Walls",  by  Prof.  Richard  MacNamee.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Lapp 
spoke  on  the  William  Branson  furnace,  1750.  She  also  referred  to  the  two 
torses  in  vicinitv  of  Vallev  Forge  village. 


Chester    Springs    Art    School 

THE  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  on  February  17, 
1951  was  addressed  by  the  following  speakers: 

Mr.  D.  Roy  Miller,  resident-manager  of  the  Chester  Springs  Art  School. 
gave  an  address  on  the  early  history  of  the  school  and  the  work  it  is  now  doing, 
with  students  from  Russia, 'China,  South  America,  and  a  great  staff  of  teachers. 
Mrs.  Miller  spoke  hrielh    on  the  future  of  the  art  school. 

Prof.  Jesse  E.  Philips,  West  Chester,  who  delivered  the  main  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Historic. d  Society's  marker  and  tablet  at  the  school,  in 
1916,  gave  some  recollections  of  the  institution  when  it  educated  many  soldiers' 
orphans. 


The  Twenty-fourth    Annual    Banquet 

TTlIE  twenty-fourth  annual  banquet  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Societv 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  10,  1951  in  the  New  Century  Club 
House,  West  Chester. 

J.  Bennett  Nolan,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  a  member  of  the  Berks  County  Bar, 
and  President  of  the  Berks  County  Historical  Society,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Campaign'  of  t he  Perkiomen  Valley,  or  the  Movement  of  the  Troops  Under 
General  Washington  After  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine."  He  said  that  the 
historical  interest  ot  Berks  and  Chester  counties  are  interwoven,  and  he  is  amazed 
at  the  scope  of  the  historical  societies,  but  there  is  more  romance  in  Chester 
county. 

He  said  he  would  briefly  allude  to  the  movements  of  the  Colonial  troops 
from  the  Battle  o(  the  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777,  until  the  entrance  of 
the  British  forces  into  Philadelphia,  on  September  26th,  with  some  references 
to  Washington  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  and  how  the  ragged  Colonials  had  been 
so  seriously  harrassed  by  the  wonderful  British  war  machine  operated  by  Genera! 
Howe.  It  has  been  queried:  "Did  General  Howe  visit  West  Chester  while  in  this 
vicinity,  and  when  did  he  leave  his  headquarters  alter  the  battle?"  The  Ameri- 
cans were  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  that  efficiency  was  one  of  the 
controlling  factors  in  winning  the  war.  Washington  had  to  fight  at  Chadds 
Ford,  to  protect   Philadelphia-  the  capital. 

In  introducing  Clarence  Wilson  Brazer,  oi  Chester,  the  President  of  the 
Delaware  County  Historic. d  Society,  Mr.  Hayes  said  that  Chester  county,  one 
of  the  original  three  provinces  founded  by  Wm.  Penn,  had  become  the  mother 
of  twenty-five  of  the  present  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  Delaware 
county  was  her  first  daughter.  Mr.  Brazer  was  introduced  to  speak  on  the  topic 
of  "The  Restoration  ol  the  Old  Court  House  in  Chester."  fie  is  an  architect, 
and  had  supervision  ot  the  work  ot  restoration  oi  this  old  shrine,  the  oldest 
public  building  in  Pennsylvania.  In  opening  his  address,  Mr.  Brazer  said  that 
he  is  not  a  lawyer,  so  he  hoped  the  audience  would  pardon  him  for  being  brief. 
He  said  that  the  first  Court  here  was  established  in  1656  by  the  Dutch  and 
was  followed  by  the  English,  in  lt)76,  at  the  house  of  Niels  Larsen.  In  1724. 
the  third  Court  House,  the  present  building  in  Chester,  recently  restored,  was 
built.  This  was  required  because  several  notorious  murder  trials  demanded 
its  erection.  Mr.  Brazer  described  the  Court  House  and  its  arrangements,  and 
stated  that  it  was  well  built.  It  was  the  Court  House  for  the  original  Chester 
county,  from  1 724  to  L7S6,  and  then  of  Delaware  county,  from  1789  to  1S51, 
when  Media  became  the  county  seat.  In  the  old  Court  House,  General  Lafayette 
was  entertained  in  1S24.  Mr.  Brazer  said  that  much  information  concerning  the 
old  Court  House  had  been  obtained  from  Gilbert  Cope,  of  West  Chester,  now 
deceased,  and  from  papers  in  the  offices  ot  the  County  Commissioners  and 
Pr.ithonotary  here.  *  *  *  When  the  Court  House  was  occupied  in  West 
Chester,  the  old  building  in  Chester,  was  sold  in  1786,  for  415  pounds  sterling, 
and  was  resold  to  Delaware  count v  in  178S. 


Captain    Thomas    Mason 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  held  March  15. 
L932,  Dr.  Ilenrv  Pleasants,  Jr.,  addressed  the  meeting,  a  summary  oi 
which  follows:  ' 
He  spoke  on  "Captain  Thomas  Mason,  the  hirst  Munitions  Smuggler  of 
the  Revolution."  He  said  that  Thomas  Mason  was  born  in  the  seaport  town 
ot  Poole,  in  South  England,  and  his  family  were  merchants  of'  the  adventurous 
type.  Poole  was  a  hotbed  of  smuggling,  and  the  base  of  sea  romancing.  As 
the  lad  was  given  up  to  romancing  and  had  a  falling-out  with  his  father  because 
ot  his  hanging  around  the  wharves,  the  father  gave  the  l>o_\  a  severe  thrashing, 
which  proved  a  benefit  to  America,  for  Tom  got  enough,  and  ran  away  to  sea, 
becoming  stranded  in  Paris,  without  anv  funds,  but  he  had  an  abundant  growth 
of  hair  that  he  sold  to  a  wigmalcer.  lie  then  came  to  America,  and  became  a 
seaman,    with    Philadelphia   as   his   headquarters.       He   grew    up   religious,    honest. 


ami  honorable;  from  a  cabin  boy  he  rose  to  master  merchant  and  the  owner  oi 
several  vessels  sailing  between  Philadelphia  and  Charlestown. 

Following  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  the  skirmish  at  Concord  Bridge,  and  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  American  troops  had  no  standard  of  arms  or  ammu- 
nition like  the  British  forces,  and  Washington  found  himself  commander  or  a 
disorganized  "rabble"  of  colonists,  that  required  equipment  ot  arms  and  ammu- 
nitions, not  available  here,  but  that  must  come  from  abroad.  General  Gates 
sought  Mason,  and  in  luly.  1775,  the  two  met  with  General  Washington  relative 
to  securing  the  needed  arms.  There  was  trouble  in  securing  any  finances  tor 
arms,  but~Mason  finally  obtained  the  aid  of  Robert  Morris  and  Jacob  Wining 
(Reading  and  Warwick)',  who  made  it  possible  for  Mason  to  load  his  ship  "Charm- 
ing Polly"  with  flour  that  he  intended  to  sell  for  funds  to  purchase  arms.  He 
sailed  to  Spain  and  sold  the  Hour,  but  was  unable  to  there  purchase  arms,  so  he 
sailed  to  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  later  made  a  deal  with  a  firm  of  Berrard 
Bros.,  for  arms  and  an. munitions.  In  meantime  a  brig,  "Chance",  under  Captain 
Charles  Biddle,  was  sent  over  to  France,  by  Congress.  The  Charming  Polly 
was  secretly  loaded  with  saltpetre,  but  the  King  of  France  ordered  the  seizure 
of  Mason's  vessel.  Mason  and  Biddle  managed  to  sail  out  the  harbor  under 
darkness  of  night,  and  Biddle  safely  reached  Philadelphia.  Mason  left  the  ship 
three  miles  out  of  port  and  returned  to  France  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Commandant.  Mason,  later  sailed  away  on  the  "Chance"  empty,  but  curiously 
he  encountered  a  Dutch  boat  heavily  ladened  with  arms  and  ammunition-;  that 
were  hastily  transferred  to  the  Chance,  .aid  then  safely  landed  in  Philadelphia. 
on  February  5,   1776.      *      *      *      Mason  died  in   1796. 


Dr.    William    Darlington,  Physician  and   Botanist 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Society  held  on  September 
20,    ll»52.   the  following  paper  was  read  by  William   T.    Sharpless,   M.    lb. 

From  earlv  colonial  days  to  the  middle  of  the  past  century  a  simple  and 
remarkablv  homogeneous  society  existed  in  rural  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  few  rich  or  few  poor',  and  distinctions  of  class  were  scarcely  known. 
Lar-e  families,  so  frequent  then,  distributed  their  members  among  smaller 
families  to  aid  in  the  farm  work.  When  the  shoemaker  or  tailor  made  his  rounds, 
he  remained  in  each  household  until  its  needs  had  been  supplied.  The  com- 
munity was  generally  prosperous,  for  by  intelligent  exertion  the  modest  needs 
of  the' time  could  be'easily  satisfied.  The  people  were  nearly  all  Quakers  or  o: 
Quaker  stock,  and.  to  a  large  extent,  practiced  a  type  ot  religion  simple  in  term 
and  mvstical  in  character  but  closely  related  to  conduct  and  lite.  -      ••  , 

Before  the  advent  of  public  schools  there  were  private  schools,  of  which 
manv  were  formed  bv  the  association  of  several  families  to  be  instructed  by  one 
of  their  own  number.  There  were  a  few  academies  ot  higher  learning.  lhe 
average  of  intelligence  was  high,  and  the  letters  ot  that  day  show  a  surprising 
acquaintance  with  good  literature  and  an  ability  to  use  the  hngbsh  language 
with  accuracy  and  tine  expression. 

It  was  into  this  society  that  \\  ilham  Darlington  was  born  on  April  28.  1  ,br. 
just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  and  its  impress  he  carried  throughout  lite. 
He  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Abraham  Darlington,  who  was  born  in  Cheshire. 
England,  in  1690,  and  as  a  young  man  came  to  Pennsylvania;  beside  being 
farmer  and  saddler,  it  is  said  that  the  immigrant  had  some  skill  in  treating  the 
physical  ailments  of  his  neighbors,  and  that  he  practiced  bleeding,  eeenn,  and 
bone-setting.  Dr.  Darlington's  other  ancestors  were  H, llborns,  Brmtons  and 
Townsends-all  good  Chester  Countv  names  and  all  Quakers  trom  England 

Young  Darlinston  mew  uP  on  Ins  fathers  tarm  near  Dilworthtown  then 
~    •-      >  ^  "--  n-    attended     t:v 


in    Chester    but    now    in    Dedvare    County.    Pennsylvania.      He    attended 
school   of    John    Forsythe   at    Birmingham    Meeting    House,   where   under  skil  ail 
guidance  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education       His  teacher    who 
in  after  vears  was  associated  with  him  in  various  philanthropic  and  educational 

projects,'  was  ever  proud  of  his  distinguished  pupil. 
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William  tired  of  what  he  considered  the  drudgery  of  farm  life,  and  with 
much  difficulty  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  study  medicine;  accordingly 
in  1800  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Vaughan,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
as  a  pupil.  Here  he  studied  French  as  well  as  medicine,  end  thus  commence-! 
his  passion  tor  the  learning  of  languages.  Later  he  studied  Latin.  Spanish  ai  d 
German,  and  became  proficient  in  all  ot  them.  So  strong  was  his  zeal  tor  language 
study  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

During  his  residence  in  Wilmington  the  yellow  fever  visited  the  town  ami 
it  is  said  that  the  only  physicians  who  remained  at  their  post  were  Dr.  Vaughan 
and  his  pupil,  William  Darlington. 

The  winters  o(  1802-3  and  1805-4  young  Darlington  attended  the  medical 
lectures  at  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  and  in  June,  1804,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  that  institution.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
the  first  citizen  of  Chester  County  who  took  that  degree  at  the  University. 
The  subject  of  his  thesis  was  "The  Mutual  Influence  of  Habits  and  Disease" 
an  essay  which  received  the  approval  ot  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  his  instructor  5. 
During  his  medical  studies  he  attended  the  botanical  lectures  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  and  thus  began  the  study  of  the  science  which  was  to  become  the 
chief  source  of  his  fame. 

After  graduation  he  returned  to  his  home  near  Dilworthtown  anil  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  oi  medicine,  being  the  first  man  with  a  medical  degree  to 
practice  in  Chester  County.  It  was  his  custom  at  this  time  to  keep  a  journal 
in  which  he  entered  an  account  of  his  patients— -their  ailments,  his  treatment 
of  them,  and  the  results.  This  journal,  covering  the  period  from  1804  to  1S15, 
has  been  preserved.  In  it  he  also  records  the  state  of  the  weather.,  miscellaneous 
items  ot  interest,  and  his  reflections  on  things  in  general. 

Illustrating  the  therapeutic  methods  in  use  at  that  time,  under  date  ot 
November  1,  1S04,  he  records:  "Thomas  Woodward  was  attacked  yesterday 
with  a  very  malignant  grade  of  fever — with  great  determination  to  the  head 
and  pain  and  oppression  at  the  precordia.  His  pulse  was  slow,  seldom.  laboring 
and  depressed — intellect  confused.  1  drew  about  ten  ounces  of  blood  in  a  small 
slow  stream—  it  was  black,  and  livery  as  soon  as  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
bowl.  He  soon  acquired  a  chilliness  after  the  bleeding — with  a  jerking  mot:  n 
of  his  body  and  arms — his  pulse  rather  more  frequent — great  restlessness — his 
face  and  neck  cold — in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  when  I  judged  the  system 
to  have  recovered  a  little  from  its  depressed  state,  1  bled  him  again  to  the  anion  I 
of  eleven  ounces;  while  the  blood  was  flowing  he  became  easy,  warm,  ami  in 
fact  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep — from  which  he  soon  wakened,  quite  composed  in 
his  mind  and  rational.  I  felt  astonishingly  relieved.  As  his  pulse  continued 
active  I  proposed  another  bleeding — but  he  tainted  at  the  thought  ot  it,  so  I 
gave  it  over.  This  morning  I  gave  him  antimonial  powder.  He  continued 
better,  he  even  walked  out  today!  The  practice  in  this  case  was  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  inestimable  theory  of  Professor  Rush,  respecting  the  depresseu 
state  of  the  system.  To  that  illustrious  teacher  I  owe  my  present  happy  sen- 
sations on  this  occasion — and  in  all  probability,  my  patient  owes  his  lite  to  m\ 
having  been  instructed  by  the  enlightened  Professor  of  the  practice  ot  Physic 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

Under  date  of  July  24,  1805,  he  makes  this  entry:  "John  Davis's  Uxor  has 
been  complaining  of  pain  in  her  head  and  has  been  low  spirited  tor  5  or  4  da\  - 
— yesterday  grew  worse  and  this  morning  was  quite  raving.  I  saw  her  soon 
after  noon.  She  was  more  composed  but  had  a  high  fever  and  her  eyes  rolled 
with  all  the  wildness  of  a  maniac.  Sighed  deeply  and  talked  strangely 
Bled  her   16  or  18  ounces      .      .      .      and  ordered  quiet." 

"Sunday  50th,  John  Davis's  Uxor  has  got  a  little  better  but  is  not  well. 
I  bled  her  again  and  reduced  her  fever  but  her  ideas  are  still  deranged  —  have 
discontinued  attention  as  her  husband  thinks  'Nothing  but  devihshness  ails  her 

Physicians  of  the  present  time  sometimes  feel  like  making  a  similar  diagnosis 
in  some  of  their  cases  but  the  description  ni  the  symptoms,  especially  the  high 
fever,  seems  scarcely  to  justify  her  husband's  unsympathetic  judgment.  Inci- 
dentally, it  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  family  life  of  the  Dayiscs. 

In  the  year  1805  he  received  the  appointment  as  surgeon  to  a  regiment  01 
militia  — this  resulted  in  his  disownment  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  m ■'.'• 
anticipate  at  this  point  and  say  that  through  the  greater  part  of  his  lite  he  was 


not  a  member  of  any  religious  body.  In  his  old  age.  and  shortly  alter  the  death 
ot  his  wile,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  ISOO  he  received  an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  an  East  India  merchantman 
and  made  a  trip  to  Calcutta.  There  is  nothing  in  his  journal  concerning  this 
trip  except  an  account  ot  his  attendance  on  the  members  of  the  ship's  crew, 
though  a  few  years  later  some  observations  made  during  this  voyage  v.ere  pub- 
lished in  the  form  ot  familiar  letters  to  the  "Analectic  Magazine"  (in  volumes 
13  and  14).  Alter  returning  from  this  voyage,  he  continued  in  practice  for  a 
short  time  in  Dilworthtown,  but  in  1808  he  removed  to  a  house  he  had  purchased 
in  West  Chester,  where  he  resided  (when  in  Pennsylvania)  during  the  remainder 
of  his  hie.  In  the  same  year  lie  married  Catharine  Lacy,  a  daughter  of  General 
John  Lacy,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  lor  several  years  alter  coming  to  West 
Chester,  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
community. 

Under  date  of  April  22,  1809,  he  says:  "Last  evening  completed  one  year 
since  I  removed  to  West  Chester.  Business  has  been  quite  as  good  and  en- 
couragement as  flattering  as  I  could  have  expected.  The  amount  ot  what  I 
have  booked  in  the  time  is  545  dollars  50  cts.  I  have  lived  comfortably  and 
happily-  -and  all  I  ask  of  indulgent  heaven  is  a  continuance  of  the  same."  This 
illustrates  his  contentment  with  a  small  income  and  shows  what  a  doctor  in 
good  practice  at  that  time  might  expect  to  collect. 

In  1811  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  West  Chester  Academy  and  for 
many  years  was  secretary  of  the  board.  When  the  War  of  1812  was  declared 
and  troops  were  called  to  defend  Philadelphia  against  the  British,  who  were 
then  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  volunteered  and  was  chosen  major  ot  the  lirst  battal- 
ion of  his  regiment.  He  did  not  see  active  service,  however,  and  on  returning 
home  his  fellow  citizens,  appreciating  his  public  spirit,  without  solicitation  on 
his  part  elected  him  to  the  14th  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  Jailed  in 
election  to  the  15th  Congress  but  was  re-elected  to  the  16th  and  17th.  He 
took  .in  active  part  in  the  deflates  concerning  slavery  and  especially  the  Missouri 
Question.  He  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  restriction  oi  slavery  and  was  after- 
ward an  ardent  abolitionist  and  transferred  his  political  affiliations  from  the  party 
of  Jefferson,  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  to  that  of  Clay  ami  Webster— being  a 
Whis  and  afterward  a  Republican.  He  was  active  in  the  establishment  ot  the 
Bank  of  Chester  County  in  1814  and  one  of  its  first  board  of  directors.  In 
1850  he  became  president  of  this  bank,  and  remained  in  this  position  until  his 
death  thirty-two  years  later.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  the  first  board  ot 
Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  along  with  Albert  Gallatin  and  others, 
and  was  president  oi  the  board. 

He  seems  to  have  kept  up  his  interest  through  these  busy  years  in  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  botany,  although  there  is  no  reference  to  this 
interest  in  his  journal,  and  in  1826,  with  some  of  his  friends,  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences,  ol  which  he  was  the 
first  president.  This  organization  encouraged  the  study  ot  the  sciences  by 
giving  popular  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  its  work  and  made  a  large 
collection  of  objects  of  natural  interest,  which  is  now  in  the  custody  ot  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  West  Chester. 

His  ledger  from  the  years  1812  to  1816  has  also  been  preserved.  For  the 
most  part  it  was  kept  in'  Latin.  It  shows  that  he  had  a  large  practice.  He 
kept  a  careful  record  of  his  visits  and  the  service  rendered.  The  charge  tor 
"Vscction'  (venesection)  occurs  with  surprising  frequency.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  therapeutics.  The  charge  for  this  was  from  fifty 
cents  (50c)  to  a  dollar  ($1.00).  We  frequently  meet  with  the  charge  "Vi  et 
concil  et  med  which,  extended,  would  mean  "Yisitas  et  concilium  et  medicm..." 
He  was  paid  sometimes  in  cash,  but  very  often  in  services  or  supplies.  'One 
bushel  of  lime,"  "Ten  bushels  of  potatoes,"  "Hay  and  oats  for  my  horse."  "Shoe- 
ing mv  horse,"  "An  oven  peel,"  were  some  ot'  the  credit  entries,  and  one  patient, 
a  negro,  adjusted  his  account  in  full  by  "shaving  me."  Jonathan  Gause,  a 
famous  educator  of  that  dav,  received  credit  "By  tuition  of  mv  son  from  Octo- 
ber, 1815  to  April,  1815  — '  three  dollars  ($5.00)  per  quarter  $14.00.  These 
items  mav  not  seem  important  now.  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  under  date  of 
February*  9,    1812,   that   he   visited   "per  noctem"   the  great-grandfather  ot  the 


writer  of  this  sketch,  who  lived  tour  miles  from  West  Chester,  and  charged  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  for  the  service.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  doctor 
was  paid  foi   this  service  in  cash. 

About  1830,  with  some  other  public-spirited  citizens  of  West  Chester,  h, 
assisted  in  surveving  a  route  from  West  Chester  to  connect  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Paoli.  He  superintended  the  construction  of 
this  road  and  became  its  first  president. 

He  was  active  in  establishing  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Chester  Count}   Horticultural  Society  at  about  this  time. 

In  1828  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Chester  Count.v 
Medic.il  Society,  one  of  the  first  county  medical  societies  in  the  state.  Me  was 
its  first  president  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1852,  when  lie  resigned 
and  was  made  an  honorary  member.  This  society  is  still  in  active  operati  m 
havine  in  192S  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  ^  It  was  in 
thissocietv  in  1M7  that  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wilmer  Worthinglon. 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Darlington,  which  directly  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Medici 
Societv  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  society  that  has  been  ot  great  value  t" 
the  physicians  and  the  people  of  the  state  by  extending  medical  knowledge,  by 
maintaining  ethical  standards  of  medic. d  practice,  and  by  promoting  useful 
ire  lie   !  legislation.      It  now  has  a  membership  of  about  eight  thousand. 

Dr.  Darlington  does  not  seem  to  have  practiced  his  profession  after  hi 
retired  from  Congress  in  1822.  At  about  that  time  the  Secretary  i<t  War  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  visitors  at  West  Point,  a  position  which  he  held  but  a 
short  time.  We  have  seen  th  .t  in  1^25  lie  was  appointed  a  Canal  Commissioner 
of  Pennsvlvania.  As  the  duties  of  the  position  were  arduous  and  as  there  was 
no  s.l.rv  attached,  he  gave  it  up  in  1S27  and  his  personal  friend.  Governor 
Shulze,  Ippointed  him  Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Chester  County. 
He  h  Id  this  position  until  he  became  president  of  the  Bank  of  Chester  Count\ 

In  1826  Dr.  Darlington  published  his  first  botanical  work,  the  "Florula 
Cestiici."      It    is   dedicated   to    Rev.    Lewis    D.    von   Schweinitz,   of   Bethlehem. 

It  is  dated  April  28,  1826,  which  was  the  forty-fourth  birthday  of  the  author. 
He  calls  it  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Phanogamous  Hants  growing  in  the  vicinity  ol 
the  Borough  of  West  Chester  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  Uriel 
notices  oi  their  properties,  and  uses,  in  medicine,  rural  economy,  and  the  arts. 

When  did  Dr.  Darlington  become  seriouslv  interested  in  the  study  ol  botan; 
This   cm   be   rather  definitely    fixed    by   a    letter   dated    January    15,    1817,    from 
his    fellow    botanist,    Dr.    William    Baldwin,    who    was    also    his    classmate    when 
b  >th  were  students  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in   1S02.       1  '■ 
letter  s   ys:  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are  becoming  a  devoted 
lover   of   Botanv."      He   apparently    had    a   casual   interest    in    the   science   since 
he  attended  the' botanical  lectures  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  while  a  student  of  medic  me 
as  he  st  ites  that  in   1806  he  had  found  a  specimen  of  bladderwort  (utricu  la.xt.i 
vulgaris)  which  he  had  sent   to  Dr.    Barton  for  identification,  and   in    February. 
1817,  Dr.  Baldwin  writes  (while  Dr.  Darlington  was  in  Congress  at  Washington 
"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  in  the  midst  of  your  political  and  pro 
fession    I  concerns  vou  are   willing  to  devote  your  leisure   hours   to   the  study  oi 
the  pi  mts." 

By    1825   his   work   as   a    botanist    must   have   been    recognized    both    in    this 
country  and  abroad  as  in  that  year  Professor  DeCandolle,  of  Geneva,  dedicat< 
a   genus  of  plants  to   Dr.   Darlington.      This,   however,   did   not   prove  to   In 
ciently   distinct    to   maintain    its   pi  ice  as  an   independent   genus;   subsequent!.* 
(in    1854),   Dr.  Torrey,  of  New   York,  gave  Dr.  Darlington's  name  to  a   genus 
(Darlinijtonia)  of  California  plants  of  the  family  Sarraceniaceae  or  pitcher  , 
As   Mr.    Townsend,   who   wrote  a   sketch  of  Dr.    Darlington   soon   alter   his  death, 
says,  this  "constitutes  a  worthy  and  fitting  compliment  to  an  industrious  laborel 
in  the    mreeable  fields  of  botanical  science." 

In  the  "Florula"  he  gives  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms  and  with  each  pi  ml 
a  note  st  ttine  the  derivation  of  its  I. aim  name,  its  common  name,  a  dcscripti 
of  th.-  plmCits  uses  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  often  a  statement  a;    I 
ex  ict  h    I, ,t  ,t    as  "near  the  forks  ot  the  Brand  vw  inc."  "on  the  farm  ol  |.  Parke, 
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In  1857  he  published  the  "Flora  Cestrica,"  an  enlarged  and  extended  edition 
of  the  "Florida"  and  which  he  called  "an  attempt  to  enumerate  and  describe 
the  flowering  and  fdicoid  plants  of  Chester  County  bv  Wm.  Darlington,  M.D., 
President  of  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Societv,  Correspondent  oi  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  at  New  York, 
etc.,  etc."  He  dedicated  it  to  the  "'Cultivators  of  Botanical  Science  in  the 
County  of  Chester." 

The  description  of  plants  in  the  "Flora"  is  more  elaborate  than  in  the 
"Florida."  He  apologizes  for  retaining  the  Linnaean  arrangement  when  the  mo- 
dern botanical  world  has  so  generally  abandoned  it  for  (he  "Natural  Method" 
but  he  says:  "I  am  fully  conscious  ot  the  old-fashioned  garb  in  winch  this  work 
is  arrayecf,  and  have  a  thorough  conviction  ot  the  value  and  importance  ot  study- 
ing plants  according  to  their  natural  affinities:  But,  observing  that  the  Natural 
method  is  yet  kept,  as  it  were,  in  a  continual  state  of  fermentation,  by  the  labors 
and  researches  of  the  great  Masters  in  the  Science,  and  feeling  my  inability 
to  co-operate,  or  aid  in  adjusting  its  details,— I  thought  it  most  advisable,  in 
the  present  attempt,  to  adhere  mainly  to  the  Linnaean  classification.  ' 

In  1855,  however,  when  he  published  the  last  edition  of  the  "Flora 
Cestrica,"  lie  savs  that  "the  whole  is  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System 
as  illustrated  by  DeCandoIle,  Hooker,  and  Cray."  In  the  1855  edition  it  was  his 
intention  to  insert  a  "brief  description  of  all  the  indigenous  species  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  which  had  been  found  in  our  county.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  lower  orders,  especially  the  fungi,  were  so  multitudinous  as  well  as 
obscure  that  it  was  concluded  to  omit  all  below  the  Lichens." 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  feel  competent  to  attempt  an  evaluation 
of  the  three  editions  of  the  "Flora  Cestrica"  as  contributions  to  the  science  of 
botanv.  Moreover,  the  article  is  intended  as  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Darlington's  hie 
and  not  as  an  appraisal  of  his  standing  as  a  scientist.  The  writer  is  familiar, 
however,  with  the  use  that  was  made  of  these  books  amongst  the  intelligent 
citi/.ens  of  Chester  County  and  near-by.  It  stimulated  an  interest  in  botany 
that  has  not  yet  died  out,  ami  one  or  more  copies  were  to  be  found  in  many 
farmers'  h  >mes.  They  were  frequently  referred  to,  to  identity  plants,  noxious 
and  otherwise,  and  have  been  a  highly  valuable,  educating  influence  in  tins 
community. 

That  Dr.  Darlington  intended  his  work  to  be  of  general  educational  value 
and  a  part  of  his  interest  in  the  intellectual  improvement  ot  the  people  is  shown 
bv  the  fact  that  in  1  S47  he  published  the  "Agricultural  Botany,  an  enumeration 
and  description  of  the  useful  plants  and  weeds  which  merit  the  notice  or  require 
the  attention  of  the  American  Agriculturist."  He  dedicates  to  "the  loung 
Farmers  of  the  United  States  tins  humble  attempt  to  aid  and  persuade  them 
to  cultivate  a  department  of  science  essential  to  an  enlightened  agriculture  and 
indispensible  to  an  accomplished  yeomanry."  In  a  preparatory  note  he  says: 
"I  address  mvself  to  the  vouthful  and  aspiring  Agriculturists  ot  our  country, 
who  seek  to  elevate  their  noble  Profession  to  its  just  rank  among  human  pursuits 
—and  who  feel  that  the  exercise  of  intellect,  as  well  as  ot  muscle,  is  indispensible 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose."  ,, 

The  "Agricultural  Botanv"  never  achieved  the  popularity  Ot  the  Hora. 
In  1845,  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Vsa  (.ray  while  on  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Darlinaton  in  West  Chester,  he  published  the  "Reliquiae  Baldwinianae 
and  dedicated'it  to  Dr.  Grav.  Dr.  William  Baldwin,  a  native  ot  Chester  County 
ami  also  in  vouth  a  Friend,  had  been  a  fellow  student  with  Dr.  Darlington  at 
the  Medic.d'School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and  a  close  inti- 
macy developed  between  them.  They  had  grown  up  under  similar  conditions 
amf  their  tastes  were  congenial,  both  being  physicians  and  both  botanist,.  In 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  shortly  after  the  premature  death  ot  her  husband  in 
1819,  Dr.  Darlinston  savs:  "I  have  never  yet  had  the  happiness  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  anv  man  ot  a  more  amiable  and  upright  character,  more  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  science 
or  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures."  Both  from  the  testimony  ot  his  friend 
and  from  the  character  of  his  letters  we  know  that  Dr.  Baldwin  was  a  zealous 
botanist  and  a  kimllv  and  lovable  man.  He  was  a  surgeon  m  the  United  States 
Navy   for  most  ot   his  professional   lite,  and   was  stationed   tor  some  years  on   the 
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coast  of  Georgia  where  in  the  intervals  of  his  work  he  explored  the  country  ami 
made  collections  of  the  plants;  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  his  botanical  friends 
in  the  North  which  contain,  beside  accounts  of  the  plants  seen,  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  southern  Indians  and  nn  many  other  subjects.  He  never  had 
robust  health,  and  died  while  on  the  way  to  act  as  botanist  to  the  expedition 
of  Major  Long  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Most  of  the  little  volume  is  made 
up  of  letters  to  or  from  the  venerable  botanist  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Rev, 
Henrv  Muhlenberg,  or  else  of  letters  to  Dr.  Darlington  himself. 

In  1849  Dr.  Darlington  published  the  "Memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall." 
The  memorial  of  Bartram  he  dedicated:  "To  the  true  lovers  <>t  Botany,  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  these  Memorials  of  the  men  who,  through  perils  and  pri- 
vations, so  early  and  so  faithfully  explored  the  vegetable  treasures  ot  this  Conti- 
nent." Anil  that  of  Humphry  .Marshall  he  dedicated:  "To  the  Chester  Count  v 
Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences  these  reminiscences  of  the  venerable  man.  whose 
scientific  labours  and  attainments  reflect  honour  upon  our  County,  and  whose 
noble  example  it  should  be  our  ceaseless  endeavor  to  emulate."  Very  little  ol 
these  "Memorials"  was  written  by  Dr.  Darlington,  only  sketches  oi  the  authors 
of  various  letters.  The  letters  are  of  great  interest,  many  being  written  by  or 
addressed  to  men  of  renown  in  their  respective  fields  ot  labor.  Among  them 
were  Peter  Collinson,  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettson,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  of  London;  Dr.  ].  J.  Dilleniusol  the  University  of  Oxford;  Gronovius, 
the  Dutch  physician  and  botanist  who  wrote  the  first  flora  ot  Virginia;  Linnaeus, 
the  gieat  Swedish  botanist,  and  his  pupil,  Peter  Kalm,  who  traveled  in  North 
America;  Colonel  William  Byrd  and  Isham  Randolph  of  Virginia;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Dr.  Thomas  Parke,  Dr.  Caspar  Wislar.  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  oi 
Philadelphia;  lohn  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  famous  "Farmer's  Letters": 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Roy.d  Society  of  London;  Rev.  Henry  Muh- 
lenberg of  Lancaster,  and  many  others.  Probably  no  other  American  scientist 
have  had  more  distinguished  correspondents  than  these  humble  Quaker  farmers. 
Nothing  that  Dr.  Darlington  ever  edited  >r  published  has  had  as  much  intcrc  t 
to  the  general  public  as  these  "Memorials",  for,  beside  discussion  oi  botanical 
subjects,  they  contain  many  comments  on  persons  and  events  ot  the  time. 

There  is  little  humor  in  Dr.  Darlington's  writings.  He  was  almost  never 
consciously  humorous,  though  Mr.  Townsend  says  he  could  entertain  a  room 
with  his  wit  and  humor.  However,  we  are  impressed  by  the  quaintness  ot  Ins 
style,  and  by  the  frequent  literary  allusions  and  quotations. 

The  last  literary  production'  of  the  Doctor  was  his  "Notae  Cestrienses". 
being  an  account  of  noted  men  of  Chester  County  and  their  work.  These  not* -s 
were  written  in  collaboration  with  his  friend,  I.  Smith  Futhey,  and  were  published 
in  a  local  newspaper.      So  far  as  appears  they  were  never  issued  in  book   lorm. 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Darlington's  scientific  work  Yale  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  was  a  member  of  more  than  forty  literal? 
and  scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  scientists  in  many  countries,  which  his  wide  knowledge  usually  enabled  h'ini 
to  do  in  their  own  languages. 

In  his  later  years  he  took  pupils  in  botany  as  he  had  in  his  earlier  life  taken 
pupils  in  medicine.  He  regarded  this  as  a  part  of  his  work  in  popular  educ  ation. 
His  pupils  had  for  him  not  only  great  respect  but,  as  one  ot  them  has  told  the 
writer,  thev  felt  for  their  master  a  peculiarly  affectionate  regard. 

Dr.  Darlington  died  after  a  paralytic  attack  April  25.  1863,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  About  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  epitaph  which  is 
inscribed  on  the  stone  at'the  head  of  his  grave  in  Oakland  Cemetery  near  West 
Chester.  This  grave  is  cared  for  by  a  committee  of  the  Chester  Count;.  Medica. 
Society  which  sees  to  it  that  his  modest  wish  is  fulfilled 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  County   Historical  Society  on  December  20, 
1852,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  George  N'orman  Highley: 

This  year  we  have  commemorated  the  two  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  first  arrival  in  America  of  the  man  who  sought  throughout  life  to  obtain  for 
himself  and  the  world  religious  and  political  freedom:  the  man  who  founded 
this  great  Commonwealth,  the  very  existence  ot  which  is  a  living  memorial  "to 
him,  William  Penn. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  London  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  then  Eighth 
Month,  1644.  His  great  grandfather  was  William  Penn,  "of  Minety  in  the  County 
of  Gloucester,  Yeoman",  who  died,  in  1591.  The  Great  Quaker's  grandfather, 
Giles  Penn,  son  of  William,  was  a  sea  captain  and  lor  many  years  a  consul  tor 
the  English  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Giles  Penn  married  lean  Gilbert 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  father  of  the  Pounder 
of  Pennsylvania.  Admiral  Sir  Penn,  who  was'born  in  1621,  married  -Margaret. 
dauehterof  fohn   Jasper  of  Rotterdam  a  Dutchman. 

"in  1660,  Penn  at  the  age  of  16  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Being 
sympathetic  with  the  Puritan  belief  and  form  of  worship,  he  seriously  objected 
to  the  strict  ecclesiastical  formulas  ot  this  period  following  the  Restoration; 
this  resulted  in  his  expulsion  from  college  in   1662. 

In  the  autumn  of  1665,  Admiral  Penn  sent  his  son  to  Ireland,  where  occurred 
the  episode  of  his  military  career.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  "portrait 
in  armor"  was  painted. 

While  in  Cork,  in  1667,  he  heard  Thomas  Loe,  the  gifted  Quaker  minister 
speak,  and  was  converted  to  the  views  of  this  new  Quaker  sect.  In  16o>S,  Penn 
appeared  as  a  minister  among  them. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  he  did  not  adopt  the  plain  attire  of  Friends 
and  continued  to  wear,  strapped  to  his  belt,  the  traditional  sword.  Chancing 
one  day  to  meet  George  Fox,  the  story  is  told,  he  asked  the  proprietv  of  carrying 
the  weapon.  George  Fox  replied,  "wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."  The  next 
time  the  two  met.  Fox,  noticing  the  absence  of  the  sword,  inquired  concerning  it. 
Penn  replied:  "I  h:ive  taken  thy  advice:  I  wore  it  as  long  as  I  could." 

Parliament  renewed  the  Convcrticle  Act  in  April,  1670,  which  declared  it 
to  be  unlawful  for  more  than  five  persons,  exclusive  ot  the  family,  to  meet  to- 
gether for  religious  worship  according  to  any  other  than  the  national  ritual. 
William  Penn  and  William  Meade  went  to  a  meeting  house  in  London,  and, 
finding  the  doors  locked  and  guarded,  proceeded  with  others  to  hold  meeting 
outside.  They  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  The  trial  which  followed  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  history.  The  case  determined  lor  all  time  the  right 
of  juries  to  bring  in  a  verdict  without  coercion  from  the  judge.  It  brought  out 
the  right  of  juries  as  a  power  to  check  the  encroachments  ot  an  unjust  govern- 
ment. It  established  the  right  ot  a  prisoner  to  defend  himself,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  offense.  Thus  we  may  clearly  see  that  Penn's  plea  is  "an  instance, 
not  simply  of  a  Quaker  pleading  for  the  rights  of  his  conscience,  but  it  is  that  of 
an  Englishman  contending  for  the  ancient  and  imprescriptible  rights  ot  Ins  race." 

This  trial  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  Penn  that,  when 
fifteen  vears  later,  he  framed  a  government  for  his  new  province,  the  young 
Founder  made  it  part  o^  his  frame-work  that  prisoners  should  have  the  right 
to  be  heard  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  a  right  which  was  not  fully  granted  m 
England  until  after  the  year   bS5o.  _  , 

On  4  mo.  lind.  Ib72,  Guilielma  Maria  Springett,  daughter  ot  the  late  Sir 
William  Sprincett,  was  married  to  William  Penn  according  to  the  rights  oi  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Two  vears  after  her  death.  Penn  was  married  a  second 
time    March  5,  1695  to  Hannah  Callowhill,  who  survived  him. 

When  Charles  H  attached  his  roval  signature,  March  4.  1681.  to  the  patent 
for  the  consideration  of  a  debt  the  crown  had  owed  Admiral  Penn,  the  son  became 
the  owner  of  a  vast  territory  named  by  the  king  in  honor  ot  Admiral  Penn. 

After  having  appointed,  early  the  next  month,  his  cousin  Captain  W  ilham 
Markham  to  serve  as  Deputy  Governor,  Penn  started  the  preparation  ot  a 
series  of  pamphlets  to  apprize  the  prospective  settlers  ot  the  benefits  o!  the 
new  land.      This  led  to  the  granting  of  unlocated  land  in    amounts  varying  Irom 
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250  In  10,000  acres.  The  grantees,  called  First  Purchasers,  were  largely  well  to 
do  Quakers  of  southern  England. 

As  a  result  of  Penn's  grant  in  1  t>S  1  of  10,000  acres — by  survey  of  175."  onlv 
2850  acres— to  his  sister  Margaret  Lowther  and  her  family,  a  tract  called  "The 
Manor  of  Hilton"  was  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  being  separated 
Jrom  the  Manor  of  Mount  Joy  by  the  Valley  Creek  in  what  is  now  Charlestown 
Township. 

In  setting  up  his  frame  of  government,  he  declared  the  great  aim  of  all 
government  to  be  "to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people  and  to  secure 
the  [iconic  from  the  abuse  of  power;  for  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion 
and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery." 

His  "Holy  Experiment",  the  term  given  to  his  proprietary  government,  was 
to  include  as  one  of  its  most  important  features  the  entire  rejection  of  military 
force  and  a  resort  only  to  pacific  means.  He  substituted  for  arms,  their  threat 
and  their  use,  such  methods  as  friendship,  conciliation,  arbitration  and  even 
international  courts.  In  his  "An  Essay  Toward  the  Present  and  Future  Peace 
of  Europe",  he  forecast  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations;  he  estab- 
lished a  registry  for  births,  marriages,  burials,  wills  and  letters  of  administration 
distinct  from  all  other  registers.  He,  also,  laid  the  foundation  lor  the  pul  lie 
schools.  Every  American  today  may  "affirm"  instead  of  swear  which  right  i- 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Founder  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  principles  of  Penn's  "Holy  Experiment"  influenced  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  is  only  now  beginning  to  awaken 
to  an  appreciation  of  some  of  his  foresighted  ideas. 

In  company  with  about  one  hundred  passengers,  mostly  Friends  from 
Sussex,  William  Penn  embarked  from  the  port  of  Deal,  County  Kent,  the  50th 
day  August  1682  on  the  ship  "Welcome".  Robert  Greenaway,  master,  for  his 
new  dominions  where  he  was  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  now  rests  the 
government  of  this  commonwealth 

Arriving  at  New  Castle,  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  at  Upland,  now  Chester, 
from  whence  it  is  believed  he  went  by  horseback  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware  to  a  place  which  he  laid  out  as  a  city  giving  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia., 
signifying  "brotherly  love."  In  this  vicinity,  he  negotiated  the  now  famous 
treaty  with  the  Indians  which  Voltaire  characterizes  as  the  one  treaty  "never 
sworn  to  and  never  broken." 

The  Proprietor  caused  three  counties  to  be  laid  out  which  he  called  Chester. 
Philadelphia  ami  Bucks.  The  first  relinquishment  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
to  any  lands  within  this  county  of  Chester  was  dated,  according  to  Futhey  and 
Cope,  June  25,  1685  when  an  Indian  Chief  Wingebone  sold  all  his  lands  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  from  the  first  falls  as  far  west  "as  my  right  goeth." 
In  the  same  year.  October  18th,  the  Chief  of  the  Minquanan  Indian  Town  and 
his  people  sold  to  William  Penn  the  lands  between  the  Delaware  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  falls  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  This  Indian  Town 
located  on  the  site  of  the  London  Tract  Baptist  Church — London  Britain  Town- 
ship, Chester  County-  was  marked  in  1()24  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society.  September  IT,  171s. 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Governor,  the  Indians  ceded  their  rights  to  the 
last  of  the  lands  within  this  county. 

The  Founder  had  long  had  difficulties  with  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  the  boundary 
line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  This  problem  ami  the  anxiety  of 
Penn  concerning  his  persecuted  Quaker  brethren  made  it  necessary  for  Penn 
to  return  to  England.  On  6  mo.  (August)  12th.  16S4,  the  Governor  embarked 
leaving  behind  a  colony  of  seven  hundred  people  most  of  whom  were  Friend-. 
After  a  voyage  of  forty  seven  days,  he  landed  at  Wonder  in  Sussex  within  seven 
miles  of  his  house  at  Worminghurst. 

In  16S7,  Penn,  being  in  favor  with  the  new  King,  lames  II.  was  able  to 
have  released  more  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers  confined  in  prison  for  conscience 
sake. 

After  preaching  a  farewell  sermon,  6  mo.  (August  I  15th.  1699,  at  the  Friend- 
Meeting  House,  Westminster,  Penn  accompanied  by  his  family  and  [aim  - 
Logan,  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  secretary,  set  sail  7  mo.  (September)  °th, 
lo')9  on  the  ship  "Canterbury"  for  Chester  where  he  landed  10  mo.  (December) 
1st,  16)9. 
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Although  Penn  granted  as  earlv  as  September  4th  and  5th,  1682,  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  trust  tor  his  wife  Guilielma  and  his  children,  the  land  remained 
unascertained  until  2  mo.  25th,  1700,  when  Henry  Collingsworth  surveyed 
thirty  thousand  acres  which  included  all  the  present  township  of  New  Garden 
and  the  greater  part  of  Kennetf  with  several  thousand  acres  in  New  Castle 
County.  October  25,  1701,  William  Penn  patented  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  tor  "fatherly  love  and  natural  affection"  and  "a  Beverskinn"  yearly  to  his 
daughter  Letitia  Penn.  This  land  according  to  the  patent  as  set  forth  by  Penn 
was  to  be  erected  into  a  manor  called  "The  Manor  of  Steyning."  This  Manor 
adjoined  a  tract  ot  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres  which  the  Proprietor 
patented  to  hi>  son,  William,  May  24,  1700.  The  western  line  of  the  Manor 
of  Steyning  Is  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet  erected  in  1926  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  and  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society. 

In  1701,  William  Penn  mo\  ed  the  Una  in  i  Group  of  the  Lenni  be  nape  Indians 
from  the  Lower  Ridley  and  Crum  Creeks  to  a  live  hundred  acre  square  tract 
to  the  northwest.  This  Okehocking  Indian  town  was  located  on  the  present 
Delchester  Farms;  a  bronze  tablet  erected  in  P>24  by  this  Society  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society  marks  this  only  Indidna  Reservation,  the  Proprietor 
ever  established.  The  Indians  departed  prior  to  177>S  from  this  reservation  to 
the  Swatara  Creek  in  what  is  now  Dauphin,  and  in  some  part  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Early  in  the  year  1700,  William  Penn  and  his  family  first  occupied  the  beau- 
tiful estate,  "Pennsbury  Manor",  situated  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks 
County,  tour  miles  above  Bristol.  Here  the  Founder  spent  sonic  ot  the  happiest 
days  ot  his  lite. 

When  the  Governor  learned  that  "strenuous  endeavors  were  used  by  several 
united  interests  to  procure  an  act  ot  Parliament  tor  annexing  to  the  Crown  the 
several  proprietary  governments",  he  reluctantly  consented  to  leave  his  adopted 
country.  After  being  visited  by  the  Indians  who  had  come  "to  take  leave  ot' 
him"  and  express  tin  ir  love  and  affection  tor  Father  Penn;  the  Governor,  in 
the  fall  of  1701.  set  sail  from  Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Penn 
never  returned  again  to  the  colony  in  which  he  had  such  a  profound  interest. 

The  misconduct  of  Penn's  son,  the  abuses  by  those  in  charge  ol  the  govern- 
ment's affairs  and  the  squandering  ot  Philip  Ford,  his  dishonot  steward,  whom 
Penn  entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  estate,  made  this  a  very  hard  time 
for  the  Founder;  who  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Ford  tor  a  debt  as  a  result  ot 
the  latter's  own  mismanagement.  Throughout  this  troublesome  period,  Penn 
evidenced  the  patience  of  a  true  Christian.  The  remark  of  Isaac  Norris  might 
well  be  repeated  here:  "God  darkens  the  world  to  us  that  our  eyes  may  behold 
the  greater  brightness  of  his  kingdom." 

By  the  election  ot  a  new  assembly,  harmony  was  restored  in  government  and. 
in  1712,  the  iniluence  of  Friends  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that  "an  act  to 
prevent  the  importation  ol  negroes  and  Indians  into  the  province"  was  pissed. 
Although  it  was  nullified  by  the  crown,  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
oi  having  led  the  way  in  an  attempt   to  prohibit  slavery. 

On  4  mo.  June")  8th,  1712,  William  Penn  suffered  An  attack 
while  he  was  writing  his  last  letter  to  his  faithful  secretary,  lames 
lingered  as  an  invalid  until  on  the  50th  day  ot  5  mo.  (July)  1718, 
year  of  his  age,  death  called  the  Founder  of  this  great  Common 
was  buried  in   Jordans  Friends  Graveyard  in  Buckinghamshire. 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  that' any  could  have  when  the  world  was  filled 
with  scepticism  and  rivalrv  is  the  love  and  confidence  which  the  American 
Indian  held  for  William  Penn.  The  Indian  knew  he  had  lost  a  friend  when 
the  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  died 

Since  his  death  the  world  has  been  shaken  by  successive  revolutions,  yet 
the  great  principles  Upon  which  he  founded  his  tree  and  happy  Commonwealth 
are  still  living  forces,  unchanged  in  efficiency  and  usefulness,  while  the  mode 
of  administration,  only,  has  been  changed  to  meet   the  needs  ol  a  growing  people. 

Penn  ranks  am  ing  the  creat  men  of  the  ages  w  hei  by  their  vvisd  >m  ami  liberal- 
ity are  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  oi  the  world. 
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The    Twenty-fith    Annual    Banquet 

rpHE  twenty-fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Socictv 
I  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  15.  1951!  in  the'Ncw  Centurv  Club 
-*■     House,  West  Chester. 

President     Hives     stated     that     the    spsahers    of    the  evening   were  two 

old  Chester  Countv  boys,  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Maurice  I.  Babb,  a  former 
resident  of  Marshallton,  this  county,  and  a  graduate  of  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  class  of  1891,  now  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  University  ol 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Babb  expressed  his  pleasure  in  coming  here  and  announced  he  would 
talk  about  "Some  of  the  Scientists  of  the  Early  Days",  including  the  famous 
David  Rittenhouse. 

Rittenhouse  was  born  in  Germantown  on  April  8,  1731'.  He  was  a  watch 
maker  and  mechanician,  and  later  became  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  (1777- 
1789).  For  several  years  he  was  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  became  a  famous  astronomer,  and  assisted  in  settling  the  boundaries  of 
many  of  the  States,  and  helped  in  the  location  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in   June,   1796. 

President  Hayes  then  introduced  Dr.  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  a  former 
resident  ot  Uwchlan  township,  this  county,  now  Secretary  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Park  Commission,  and  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  noted 
writer  of  history 

Dr.  Oberholtzer  said  he  was  proud  that  he  was  born  in  this  county  with 
its  generations  of  good  deeds.  He  spoke  of  the  old  homes  and  associations  in 
Uwchlan.  and  referred  to  the  building  of  the  Pickering  Valley  Railroad,  and 
the  naming  of  the  several  stations  -  Byers,  Anselma,  Lionville,  Cambria,  etc. 
He  alluded  to  the  old  schools  at  Kimberton  and  Chester  Springs,  and  sp 
the  old-time^ potteries,  and  the  work  of  the  Underground  railroad  that  so  well 
helped  the  Negro  slaves  on  their  flights  from  the  South.  He  read  several  letters 
written  to  his  mother,  a  Chester  County  poetess,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 


Philadelphia    Campaign    in    Chester    Valley 
September  12-23,  1777 

THE_meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  on  February  21. 
l^oo  was  addressed  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Teamer  of  Berwyn.  The  summary  of 
the  address  is  as  follows: 

Prof.  Teamer  spoke  on  the  "Philadelphia  Campaign  in  Chester  Valley, 
September  12th  to  25rd,  1777." 

He  traced  the  movement  of  Washington's  forces  and  the  British  troops 
after  the  Battle  ot  the  Brandywine,  on  September  llth,  177".  Also,  the  march 
of  the  British  from  the  Head  of  the  Elk  River,  to  Kennett  Square,  then  to  Chadds 
Ford  and  to  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  also  showing  the  location  of  fords  ot 
the  Brandywine  creek  and  the  Schuylkill  River,  with  the  line  of  retreat  ot  Wash- 
ington's Army   to  Chester  and   then   to   Philadelphia. 

He  stated  that  the  British  remained  tor  a  few.  davs  in  the  vicinitv  ot  Dil- 
worthtown,  after  the  battle  at  the  Brandvwine.  and  then'moved  in  severaf  columns 
through  the  village  Oi  the  Turk's  Head  (now  West  Chester^,  one  division  m>  -  il  _ 
to  Indian  King,  and  another  column  to  the  Boot  Tavern,  and  on  the  Meredith 
rarm,  there  was  an  engagement  between  small  detachments  of  the  two  armies. 
On  September  loth,  and  several  soldiers  -mi  both  sides  were  killed  and  were 
buried  m  the  orchard.  *  *  *  Cornwallis'  command  marched  to  Goshen 
Meeting  House,  on  September  15th,  and  next  dav  moved  toward  Three  Tun* 
tavern,  with  a  skirmish  „t  Hershev's  Mdl  on  the  mornina  of  the  16th.  Because 
<>t  the  ram.  that  ivet  the  ammunition  of  both  armies  the~"Battle  of  the  Cloud-" 
was  never  fought.  Washington  had  three  divisions  of  11,000  troops  ami  Com- 
wallis   had    then    only    10.000   men,    as   the   S000    Hessians    were    lour    nules   away. 
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Washington  withdrew  to  the  White  Horse,  where  he  awaited  an  attack  from  the 
British  until  tour  P.  M.,  when  he  began  a  march  to  Yellow  Springs,  via  Devauh, 
as  the  roads  were  better  in  that  direction,  than  the  shorter  route  up  the  Conestoga. 
He  reached  Yellow  Springs  that  night,  and  on  September  17th  proceeded  to 
the  Warwick  Arsenal  where  his  troops  were  supplied  with  new  aims,  clothins, 
etc. 

On  September  18th  the  entire  British  forces,  including  the  Hessians,  marched 
eastward  on  the  Swedesford  road  and  established  a  camp  until  the  120th.  r  ... 
Berwyn,  on  a  tract  that  is  now  the  athletic  held  ot  the  Berwyn  High  Set 
Washington  crossed  the  river  at  Parker  Ford  and  General  Wayne  was  detached 
at  Valley  Creek  with  orders  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  British,  and  to 
attack  it  it  was  necessary,  but  to  retreat  it  met  by  a  large  force.  Wayne  en- 
camped with  several  regiments  near  Malvern,  or  the  present  Paoli  Memo.-:.-.! 
Grounds. 

The    British   later    marched    to    Phoenixville,    near    where    they   crossed   the 
ford  and  then  went  into  Philadelphia. 


Along    the    Octaroro 


AT  the  regular  monthlv  meeting  ol  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Societv 
held  April  IS.  1935,  Mr.  Wilmer  W.  MacElree  delivered  an  address  on  the 
subject  "Along  the  Octoraro." 

He  said:— There  are  few  trips  that  are  more  interesting  than  those  taken 
along  the  boundaries  of  Chester  County,  and  especially  beautiful  is  that  troni 
Christiana  along  the  Lancaster  County  line,  from  the  Xottinghams,  dov  r.  m 
Scroggy,  to  the  Nantmeals,  the  haunt  of  Abe  Buzzard.  He  stressed  the  :  ict 
that  Chester  countians  should  become  better  acquainted  with  our  county,  yet  ;•. 
trip  depends  upon  your  company  and  the  state  ot  your  mind.  The  Octoraro 
is  a  beautiful  and  sinuous  stream  that  forms  the  western  border  ot  the  lower 
part  ot  the  county.  It  is  not  so  romantic  as  the  Brands  wine  Creek.  * 
The  name  of  the  Octoraro  is  pleasing  and  three  churches  have  borrowed  it  for 
their  use.  The  name  is  oi  Indian  origin,  and  the  proper  spelling  is  Octoraro, 
and  not  a  final  "a."  It  was  probably  derived  by  the  Indians  from  the  French 
word  ot  concession  or  grant. 

Mr.  MacElree  exhibited  a  crayon  drawing  ot  the  noted  Andrew's  Bridge, 
now  with  its  face  plastered  on  all  sides.  There  is  a  tradition  that  in  1701,  Gover- 
nor Penn  danced  a  jig  with  some  Indian  squaws  at  the  Gap.  He  spoke  ot  the 
old  graveyards,  near  Lewisville,  and  paid  tribute  to  Mis.  Rebecca  Grace,  widow 
of  Robert  Grace,  of  Coventrvville. 


The    Intimate    Diary    of    Dr.   William    Darlington 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Socictv  htld  on  Ma%  16. 
105.-.  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Charles  William  Heathcote.  Ph.D.: 
This  intimate  diary  of  Dr.  William  Darlington  was  found  among  a  lot  t 
old  unclassified  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Chester  County 
Historic  d  Society,  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania.  There  is  much  vah  hie 
material  in  this  diary  which  sets  forth  tor  the  first  time  many  of  the  deeper  ..r.d 
intimate  experiences  of  this  well  known  scientists  hie.  It  also  dears  many 
things  in  his  life  which  were  known  but  generally  and  not  in  detail.  The  si:;  iect- 
ive  side  of  his  personality  is  set  forth  so  that  we  know  the  man  as  well  as  the 
scientist  and  physician.  We  have  culled  the  most  interesting  and  outst 
features  of  his  diarv  so  that  the  narrative  is  both  chronological  ami  sequen-  d. 
The  parts  we  have  selected,  we  believe,  make  this  well  known  doctor,  t  '  s 
scientist,  and  generous  public  servant  stand  out  more  clearB  .w.A  understand  r  ■  . 
Dr.  Darlington's  style  of  writing  is  quaint,  full  of  poetic  charm,,  and  beauty  or 
expression. 
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THE  DIARY 

"In  the  autumn  of  1803,  when  1  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  mv  second 
course  of  medical  lectures,  ,n  the  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania,- 1  renewed  aven 
pleasant  intercourse  with  mv  excellent  friend,  Joseph  P.  Hornor.-with  whom 
1  had  become  intimately  acquainted,  during  mv  sojourn  in  the  citv  the  previou: 
winter.  Soon  alter  my  arnval-say  the  first  or  second  week  in  November  - 
my  friend  Hornpr  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  visits  to  the  house 
o  Mrs.  Elizabeth  \\est,a  w.dow  lady,  who  resided  in  what  was  then  called 
^le  Seventh  Street;  between  Walnut  and  Locust  Street,  on  the  west  side  o^ 
the  I  otter  s  Field— now  Washington  Square.  He  confided  to  me  the  fact,  that 
he  was  courting  Mrs  W  est  s  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  subsequently  married. 
...  i.  went  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  the  famih  ;  and  also  to  a  relative 
of  theirs,  iron,  New  Jersey— whom  they  called  Kittv  Lacev  —  who  was  there- 
on a  visit;  and  whom   I   then  saw  tor  the  first  time." 

Miss  Lacey  was  then  Just  IS  years  of  age  (havinc  been  born,  Xovemb-r 
4  L  Sol)-  vorv  tl  sweet-looking  girl.  I  affected  but  a  sliaht  acquaintance 
with  her,  during  the  short  visit  she  then  made  in  the  citv." 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  while  1  was  preparing  for  mv  medical  decree  and 
attending  lecture-  ,n  botany,  -Miss  Lacej  returned  to  make  a  lon-er  stay  at 
.Mrs.  West  s.  In  renewing  the  acquaintance.  I  became  sensible  of  a~pleasure  in 
her  society,  and  ot  emotions  in  the  contemplation  of  her  character  to  which  I 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger;  and  having  learnt,  incidental!  v.  that  there  were 
some  indications  ot  a  reciprocity  of  feeling,  on  her  part.  .  \  1  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  her  family;  and  was  about  to  retire  to  an  uncertain  country  practice 
at  the  distance  or  some  o0'  miles  lmm  her  residence.  That  singular  feeling- 
compounded  ot  pride,  delicacy  and  timidity— which,  I  believe  invariably  accom- 
panies a  young,  ardent  and  pure  attachment,  prevented  an  explicit  aVowal  of 
lu'  state  °-  "-heart;  and  we  separated  without  an  explanation.  For  neartv 
hjo  years  after  th,..  our  meetings  were  irregular  and  casual  i.e.  happening  onlV 
when  she  visited  Philadelphia. 

"Her  eldest  sister,   who  then   resided  in   Philadelphia— and   at   whose  house 
" '"  met~Yer~v  naturally  suspected  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  city  so  punctual! v. 


at  those  tunes,  by  mere  accident,  or  without  an  object;  and.  us' I   w 
stranger  to  her    she  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  discourage  these  interviews 
When    1    fanally   mustered   courage   enough    to    venture    to    the    paternal 


ourage  these  interviews. 
..-  venture  to  the  paten 
ision,  and  there  unbosom  myself  to  her.  I  found  that,  although  I  had  ,, 
reason  to  suppose  myself  personally  objectionable,  there  was  a  rave  obstacle 
in  erposeJ,  in  her  mind,  by  a  strong  sense  of  filial  duty.  The  parents  could  not 
think  of  giving  a  beloved  daughter  to  an  unknown  youth;  and  the  idea  of  her 
being  taken  into  an  unknpwn-and  what  then  seemed  a  distant  place  was  almost 
equally  inadmissible.  The  consequence  was.  that  I  was  put  off— kindly  and 
gentiv ,  it  is  true  but  with  a  seriousness  which,  in  my  estimation,  amounted  to 
something  very  like  a  dismissal.    3 

"I  became  dull,  moody  ami  discontented  with  mv  humdrum  existence  as  a 
country  practitioner  ot  physic;  and  at  length  resolved  to  abandon  mv  rustic 
nome;  tor  a  lite  of  more  excitement  and  interest." 

"In   September    1S06,    I    engaged   myself  as   surgeon   of  an    East    India   ship 
bound  to  Calcutta      Scarcely  had  I  made  this  engagement,  when  1  learnt  throusfi 
a  channe    on  which  I  could  relyd  if  I  were  to  call  airain,  there  would  probablv 
au  ecclainsement  more  satisfactory  than  the  preceding  had  b -en  " 

Here  was  a  dilemma!  A  prospect  of  my  fondest  earthly  hopes  being 
realized;  yet  that  prospect  dashed— and  those  hopes  deferred  -bv  a  contract 
to  perform  a  long,  tedious  and  perilous  sea  voyage!  The  ship  was  to  sail  in  a 
[ew  days;  1  had  made  ad  my  arrangements  for  The  voyage— and  was  in  honor 
bound  to  comply  with  my  engagement  with  the  owner,  of  the  vessel  Hut 
there  was  Still  time  to  make  a  hasty  visit  to  Xew  lersev.  and  ...certain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  intimation  I  had  received.  Of  course,  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment found  me  there;  and  my  fondest  hopes  were  realized.  The  cruel  and 
inevitable  India  voyage  was  the  key  that  unlocked  our  mutual  feelings,  opene  I 

■New  Mills.  V  r. 

JHe  began  the  practice  of  medicine  near  Dilworthtown.  P.. 

'I  his  occurred  m  March.   1806 

From  his  b.,,,>m  friend  and  confident,  Joseph  P.  Horror,  of  Philadelphia. 
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'  our  hearts,  and  removed  all  disguises.  Painful  as  was  the  imp2nding  separation, 
it  became  the  occasion  of  unspeakable  felicity  t:>  me.  The  response  which  was 
mads  to  ray  parting  solicitation,  will  l>  .■  fir.-v-r  engraved  0:1  my  memory,  and 
cherished  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  bosom." 

"With  th.it   precious  declaration  vibrating  in  m\    ears,  and  animating  every 

;    thought  and  action.  1   took  my  have — and  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  was  tossing 

I  on  the  waves  ot  the  broad  Atl  intic.  During  the  long  and  tedious  voyage,  the 
hope  thus  inspired  was  the  subject  of  my  constant  meditation.  Many  a  solit  iry 
hour,  did  I  indulge  my  moonlight  reveries — while  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
ship — gazing  vacantly  on  the  white-crested  waves,  and  musing  on  the  tender 
incidents  of  our  parting." 

His  diary  i^  full  of  many  poems  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  Indian  voyage. 

I    We  quote  one  verse  from  the  one  which  he  wrote  on  February  15.  lS075a  s  follows: 

"How  sad  my  heart!    while  soft  winds  blow, 
And  gently  moves  us  on  the  main: 
Sure  none  but  lovers  ever  know 
How  great  an  absent  lover's  pain^ 
O'er  our  ship's  side  at  eve  1  bend, 
While  Cynthia  brightens  each  blue  wave — 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the  hopes 
My  Catharine  at  our  parting  gave." 

In  October,    1^07   as   he   was   off  the  coast   of  America   returning   from    the 
I     Indian  voyage  he  wrote  another  poem  from  which  the  following  verse  is  quoted: 

"What  transport  dances  in  my  breast. 

As  winds  our  bark  are  urging — 
And  dimly  from  the  waves  are  seen 

Our  native  shores  emerging. 
The  dangers  of  the  stormy  main, 

Xo  longer  now  alarm  us; 
And  native  scenes  rush  on  the  mind. 

With  all  their  power  to  charm  us." 

"Having  safely  reached  my  native  shore,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirteen 
months,  I  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2nd  ot  November,  ISO".  I  was  cordially 
received  by  all  my  friends.  To  add  to  my  felicity,  the  family  (of  my  fiancee] 
now  gave  an  entire  and  cordial  assent  to  our  union;  and  1  hail  nothing  more  to 
do,  than  to  make  arrangements  for  the  approaching  nuptials,  which  were  fixed 
tor  the  first  day  ot  the;  ensuing  month  of  fune." 

"On  Wednesday  evening,  June  1,  1S0S.  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  all  concerned,  our  marriage  was  duly  celebrated  in  her  father's*  house  and  in 
the  presence  of  both  our  families."  The  officiating  magistrate  was  Samuel  I. 
Read.  Esquire.7 

"On  June  6.  1S08  (Monday),  the  wedding  being  all  over.  1  set  off  on  my 
return  to  West  Chester,  to  prepare  for  housekeeping."8 


•Merc  than  forty  years  after  he  wrote  this  p  ,em  he  adje  1  the  following  lines.  "On  thit  very 
day.  forty  yeirs  i  fterwards  she  (his  wife)  was  stricken  with  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
evening  of  the   15th." 

»Gener.  I  !  hn  L-ces  «  s  born  In  Rucks  County.  Pa..  February  4.  1755;  c!i«  I  at  New  Mills, 
Februarv  17.  1814.  When  the  .American  War  t  >r  Independence  broke  out  he  \  .lunteered  for  the 
Continent  I  rniv  and  had  a  splendid  record  in  the  service  Bel. .re  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  i-ge  he  bee:  me  a  hns;  e  icr-.cncr;  1  and  h  irrassed  the  British  continually  while  they  occupied 
Philadelphia  After  the  British  ;rmv  evacunted  Phil  adclphi  i  he  resigned  Jr.  m  the  army.  He 
became  active  in  politics  in  Pennsylvania  and  serve  !  in  the  Vssembly  in  1778  and  in  the  Council 
in  177').  However,  he  returned  to  the  army  in  1780  and  served  until  October,  I7SI.  Later  he 
moved   to   New    rersev.   here  he  served  cs  a   c...i„u    iu  ke  and   in   the  St  ite   Legist,  lure 

:Samuel    I.    Read   was  one  et   the    Justices  of  the    Peice  of    the  Ci.untj      i    Burlington.   New 

'  -Dr.  Darlington  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  West  Chester  after  his  r.  turn  from  India. 
A  letter  from  his  wife  states:  "Tomorrow  will  be  one  week  since  you  left  us  1'he  time  passes 
slowly  on;  it  seem,  a  much  greater  length  thin  one  week,  since  1  have  seen  >  u  I  look  forward 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  two  more  weeks.  I  am  delighted  with  the  thought:  and  most  sin- 
cerely do  I   hope  that  this  is  to  be  the  last  time  we  arc  to  be  separated." 
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"On  the  29th  of  June.  180.8,  I  arrived  with  my  wife  at  our  residence,  in 
West  Chester — where  we  settled  down  quietly  and  became  very  domestic  members 
of  that  community."9 

"On  the  8th  of  September,  1S14,  I  marched  to  camp  with  a  volunteer  com- 
pany,11 to  which  I  belonged.  The  enemy  had  recently  sacked  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  we  knew  not  how  how  soon  we  might  have  to  contend  with  him. 
in  our  vicinity."  Shortly  after  he  left  home  in  the  service  of  his  country  his  wife 
wrote  to  him  and  he  incorporated  her  letter  in  his  diary  from  which  the  following 
excerpt  is  taken:  "It  is,  I  know,  a  thing  unavoidable,  now,  and  I  think  I  must 
submit;  and  do,  with  as  much  composure  as  1  possibly  can;  and  flatter  mvseii 
that  your  stay  will  not  be  long,  nor  the  least  dangerous — as  we  are  told  the 
number  now  under  arms  is  great,  and  the  spirit  for  turning  out  increasing.  This 
quite  raised  our  spirits;  as  we  thought  the  British  would  not  attempt  to  land." 

As  Dr.  Darlington  was  stationed  in  Philadelphia  for  a  time  in  December, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  which  he  also  included  in  his  diary  and  a  part 
ol  which  is  as  follows:  "The  poor  soldiers  deserve  well  of  their  country.  I  think 
and  hope  you  will  all  be  rewarded  for  your  toils;  hut  in  this  ungrateful  world. 
merit  is  seldom  rewarded.  However  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
you  have  done  right.  We  are  all  well;  and  as  thee  is  coming  home  so  soon,  I 
will  not  say  anything  more.      1  am  so  anxious  to  see  thee  home  again  to  stay." 

"In  the  beginning  of  December,  1819,  1  went  to  Washington  City,  to  take 
my  seat  in  the  Sixteenth  Congress.12  On  the  l"Hh  of  that  month  my  wife  wrote: 
T  am  very  glad  to  hear  thee  arrived  safely,  and  without  taking  cold*.  The  night 
thee  left  home,  was  disagreeable,  here.  I  hardly  e\er  heard  the  wind  higher. 
I  expected  thee  was  on  the  water;  and  thee  has  no  idea  how  much  uneasiness  I 
felt.  I  was  really  glad  to  get  thy  letter  from  Baltimore.'  On  the  24th  February. 
1820,  she  wrote:  'It  was  quite  a  treat,  the  other  evening,  to  get  three  long  letters 
from  thee.  ...  I  must  acknowledge  1  felt  somewhat  gratified,  to  read  i:: 
the  papers,  that  Mr.  Darlington  occupied  the  floor  nearly  one  hour.  Father's 
eyes  soon  caught  the  news  and  the  name.  He  read  it  to  me  with  a  go,>d  deal  of 
pleasure,  I  thought.  Major  Barnard  s.ud  it  was  a  subject  he  wanted  thee  to 
speak,  upon  very  much.'  "13 

"During  the  winter  of  1830-21,  there  was  much  sickness  and  several  deaths. 
among  the  members  of  Congress.  To  dissipate  some  of  the  gloom.  I  made  a 
visit  home,  about  New  Year's;  and  on  the  12th  of  January.  On  the  11th  of 
February,  1823,  toward  the  close  of  my  last  session,  she  wrote:  'The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  thee  must  bid  adieu  to  the  life  of  Washington;  however,  I 
trust  thee  will  be  happy  in  the  society  of  thy  family  and  friends.'  " 

"The  termination  of  my  Congressional  career,  brought  my  wife's  corres 
pondence  with  me  pretty  much  to  a  close;  for  I  was  seldom  from  home,  after 
that,  long  enough  to  require  a  letter.  While  a  visitor  at  West  Point,  in  June. 
1823, u  I  received  two  letters,  and  while  on  a  tour  of  duty  as  a  Canal  Commissioner, 
in  August  1S26.  I  received  at  Albany,  X.  Y.  the  last  letter  written  by  her  to 
rnyseli;  in  which  she  announced  to  me  the  extreme  illness  of  my  beloved  mother, 
who,  in  fact,  died  the  same  day  (Aug.  10  on  which  the  letter  was  finished).  Fo: 
more  than  twenty  years  after  this  last  letter,  we  lived  in  domestic  happines.-. 
and  quiet,  ...  in  West  Chester.  .  .  With  our  family  .  .  .  We 
were  calmly  and  contentedly  growing  old  together — when,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
we  were  visited  by  a  grievous  domestic  affliction,  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  ot  a  beloved  son.  who  tor  nearly  seventeen  years  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  who  was  stationed  far  from  home  15at  the  time  of  his  death. 


9On  the  loth  of  rune,  his  wife  wrote:  "I  think  our  articles  of  housekeeping  must  ;ive  him(!i» 
some  trouble.      He  does  not  complain.      He  seems   to   hive  trouble  on  all   sides,   with   us — he  w.is 
so  anxious  to  get  us  together,  and   there  his  trouble  did   not   cense.      But   I   am   in   hopes  we  sh 
soon   be  so   fixed,   as  not    to    be   under   the   necessity  of  troubling  our  friends.      Indeed,    I   am    verj 
anxious  to  set  once  to   West  Chester." 

'"His  good  friend   Joseph  P.  Hornor. 

"The  War  of  1812-1814  with  England.  Dr.  Darlington  served  as  maior  and  was  muster.. i 
out  in   December.    IM4. 

"Elected  to  the   14th,   16th,  and   17th  Congress. 

^Restriction  of  slavery  in  Missouri. 

"Appointed  one  of  the  official   visitors  to  West  Point   by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

''Dr.  Darlington  made  the  following  note  in  his  diary:  "Died  on  Fridav,  February  28.  at 
the  Rockinsham  House.  Lieut.  B.  S.  B  Durlinitton.  or  the"  U.  S  Navy  He  "was  found  dead  in 
his  bed— having  expired  without  the  knowledge  ot  his  sickness  by  any  in  the  house.  He  has  been 
stationed  at   this  place  altera  short     visit  at   West  Chester,   Pa." 
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"9 

"On  Friday  night,  February  12.  1S47,  my  beloved  wife  was  seized  with  a 
violent  chill — followed  by  a  lever,  attended  with  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
symptoms  of  obstinate  congestion  in  the  lungs  or  pleura.  In  her  long-enfeebled 
system,  the  case  soon  appeared  alarming,  and  even  hopeless.  Site  suffered  much 
from  the  pain,  for  the  first  24  hours,  and  inquired  of  her  medical  attendant  with 
some  indications  oi  anxiety  if  he  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  her.  His  hesitating 
answer,  satisfied  her  that  there  was  little  room  for  hope;  anil  from  that  moment, 
she  seemed  resigned  and  prepared  for  the  expected  event,  with  her  characteristic 
calmness  and  fortitude.  .  .  On  Sunday,  February  14,  although  extremely 
low,  she  recollected  the  day,  and  its  services — and  desired  our  youngest  daughter 
who  was  to  sing  in  the  church — to  sing  an  appropriate  hymn;  which  she  did 
as  follows: 

"I  would  not  live  alway;  1  asl:  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way; 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here, 
Are  enough  tor  life's  woes,  full  enough  tor  its  cheer."16 

On  Monday,  February  15,  her  bodily  pavers  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
conversation  became  difficult.  At  9  o'clock,  in  the  evening  o{  that  same  day, 
her  calm  and  gentle  spirit  took  its  flight  from  its  frail  earthly  tenement,  and 
left  with  me  as  sad  and  desolate  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  survivor's  bosom." 

"On  Thursday,  February  IS,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  ML,  I  followed  the  remains 
of  my  dear  wife  to  their  final  resting  place,  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  West  Chester."17 

"On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  21,  1S47,  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.   John  B.  Clemson,  the  rector  of  the  Church  to  which  she  belonged." 

"Decided  in  her  resolutions  of  piety,  she  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  avouching  the  Lord  to  be  her  God,  and  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
Christian  faith.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  upon  its  early 
establishment  in  this  place."18 

He  also  included  in  his  diary  several  letters  from  his  friends.  We  quote 
from  two  of  them.  One  is  from  Prof.  A.  Gray,  ^'Cambridge,  Mass.,  under  date 
of  March  28,  1S47,  in  which  he  stated:  "The  assured  confidence  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  does  not  willingly  afflict,  but  orders  all  things  for  the  real  happiness  and 
good  of  all  his  creatures,  together  with  the  contemplation  of  the  virtues  ol  those 
who  are  lost  to  us,  but  not  forever,  these  can  alone  give  adequate  support  and 
consolation:  and  I  doubt  not  you  derive  much  support  from  these  thoughts 
and  contemplations,  which  must  soften  and  sweeten,  if  they  cannot  altogether 
assuage  vour  grief." 

The  second  from  which  we  quote  was  written  by  Dr.  F.  Boott-0  of  London. 
under  date  of  November  18,  1847.  in  which  he  stated:  "Time  alone  can  soothe 
you;  for  though  I  am  assured  you  feel  the  sympathies  of  friendship  they  cannot 
satisfy  the  yearnings  of  your  soul.  1  am  most  glad  that  your  useful  little  volume 
claimed  your  time  and  attention;  and  I  hope  you  will  find  some  new  occupation 
in  botany  to  beguile  you  from  too  exclusive  memory  ot  the  past. 
He  closes  his  diary  by  a  quotation  from  Bryant  as  follows: 

"But  if  around  my  place  ot  sleep 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 
They  might  not  haste  to  go:  — 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom. 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb." 


'"This  heron  was  also  suns  in  the  Church,  at  the  funeral  sermon.  February  21     1847. 

'■Dr.  Darlin.t.n  writes:  •'in  M,y  1.X54.  I  procured  a  family  lot  in  O.kland  Cemetery,  near 
West  Chester,  to  which  the  remans  of  my  beloved  wife,  an  I  ol  my  son.  B  S.  1}  were  rem  ,ved  ..ml 
laid  S11le  by  side— an.l  where  I   trust   mv  own  will  be  permitted  t.  rep  >se."  _  __ 

"II, .Iv  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  West  Chester  was  established  November  2...  IKoo. 
Mrs.  Dirli'ii=ton  an.l  her  tw ..  eldest  daughters  were  baptize  I  on  the  12th  ..I  Apr.!.  I  WO:  and  eon- 
firmed   I  ulv  IS.  sam,  veir.      Dr    D  irlinst  m  alsr.  became  identified  with  the  s,,„.  Church 

"As.  Gray  (1810-188H)  leading  American  botanist,  an  I  author  of  many  b  .tanical  b  >..ks. 
Fisher  Professor  of  natural  hist>r>    in   Harvard   University    from   1842  to  his  death. 

^[)r.   Boott  a  well   known   English  naturalist. 


Chicago    and    Dearborn 

AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  held  on 
_  October  17,   1955  the  following  addresses  were  delivered.: — 

Mrs.  Francis  D.  Brinton  spoke  on  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  at 
Chicago.  She  spoke  of  its  vastness,  and  the  early  inception  ot  the  Fair,  some 
rears  ago;  the  attractive  layout  and  the  many  buildings  with  an  immense  attend- 
ance of  visitors;  the  color  scheme  was  intensely  beautiful,  and  wonderful  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  of  different  architecture  and  marvelous  avenue  oi 
flags.  She  described  the  lighting  methods  and  system.  She  mentioned  the 
Hall  of  Religion,  with  the  sacred  chalice  of  Antioch.  and  the  varied  exhibits 
from  the  foreign  countries— China,  Japan,  Czecho- Slovakia,  and  in  the  thirty 
State  buildings,  yet  none  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Brinton'  followed  with  a  talk  on  the  Henry  Ford  museum,  at  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  founded  primarily  to  display  the  early  tools  of  the  nation,  and  the 
transportation  facilities,  on  a  tract  of  200  acres,  near  Detroit,  the  main  building 
being  a  replica  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  with  two  large  wings.  The 
chief  building  is  Edison  Institute,  covering  eight  acre.--,  dedicated  in  192S.  There 
is  a  display  of  Lincoln's  furniture,  Edison's  old  machine  shop  with  many  spinning 
wheels,  agricultural  implements,  machines  showing  the  development  of  electricity 
and  automobiles;  collections  of  pottery,  carpentry,  etc.  In  the  village  enclose,; 
with  a  brick  wall,  is  Clinton  Inn,  reconstructed:  stone  mill,  corner  cupboard 
made  by  Lincoln  when  he  was  a  boy;  Colonial  church,  old  steamboat,  old  school 
house  where  Ford  first  attended  school,  the  Court  House  or  Logan,  111.,  wherein 
Lincoln  practiced  law.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brinton,  described  his  visit  to  the 
Assembly  Department  of  the  Ford  auto  factory,  where  600  cars  are  turned  out 
in  every  eight  hours. 

The    Twenty-Sixth    Annual    Banquet 

THE  twenty-sixth  annual  banquet  oi'  the  Chester  Count\  Historical  Society 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  8,  1955  in  the  New  Century  Club 
House.  West  Chester.     ""  ... 

Nelson  P.  Fegley,  Norristown,  President  of  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society  delivered"  an  address  on  "Yesterday.  Today  and  Tomorrow."  In 
opening  he  said  that  he  was  glad  to  come  here.  He  gave  welcome  to  the  Chester 
countians  to  visit  the  Montgomery  County  Association  in  Norristown. 

Today.  What  is  the  matter  with  today?  What  has  happened  to  this 
country  in  the  past  ten  years?  Have  we  forgotten  our  God.  There  is  too 
much  thought  of  G-O-L-D.  Are  we  any  better  than  some  of  the  nations  that 
have  fallen?  Are  the  people  thinking  and  running  wildly  merely  for  a  change1 
There  is  lack  of  stability  everywhere.  We  must  build  on  the  foundations  Ot 
rock  and  not  of  sand.  We  have  lost  a  lot  of  good  that  our  forefathers  gave  us; 
we  lost  in  trying  to  get  something  else.  What  political  influences  are  bearing 
upon  our  Government?  Are  we  selecting  the  best?  We  must  get  back  to  the 
old  religion  of  our  forefathers  if  we  want  this  nation  to  be  successful  and  great. 
*  *  *  Only  one  thing  can  put  our  country  where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  t  i 
get  into  proper  relationship  with  God,  and  in  sacrifice  for  fellow  men.  We  are 
living  under  changing  conditions,   but  Christ   is  the  same  yesterday,   today  and 

THE  BRITISH  IN  DELAWARE 

Prof.  George  H.  Rvden.  of  Newark,  the  State  Archivist  of  the  Diamond 
State,  and  head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the  D.  I 
ware  State  College,  was  scheduled  lor  an  address  on  "The  Movements  ot  the 
Brit.sh  Troops  in  Marvland  and  Delaware  Before  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywino. 
September.  1777."  He  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  come  across  t  he 
boundary  line  to  tell  the  Chester  countians  some  things  that  happened  be  to  >j 
the  British  troops  under  General  Howe  came  into  Pennsylvania.  He  referred 
to  the  former  boundarv  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  three  lower  counties  m 
Delaware  below  the  onlv  curved  .Mid  most  unique  boundan  m  the  world.  He 
mentioned  the  earlv  landing  ol  William   Penn  at  New   Castle  and  the  arrival  in 


large  numbers  of  the  Quakers,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Swedes,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Upland  and  roundabouts;  there  were  fewer  settlers  in  the  lower  counties. 
The  first  secession  in  the  Colonies  in    1704. 

He  reviewed  the  British  war  plans  to  separate  the  Xew  England  settlements 
from  the  other  Colonies  during  1776-77.  He  quoted  many  tacts  gleaned  from 
Major  Andre's  diaries.  Then  followed  narratives  concerning  the  movements 
of  Generals  Howe,  Cornwallis,  Knyphausen  (Hessians)  from  the  landing  ot  the 
troops  from  the  big  fleet  at  the  head  of  the  Elk  River.  Then  ensued  the  battle 
at  Cooch's  bridge,  the  only  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  occurred  in 
Delaware.  Then  followed  the  march  of  the  British  into  Chester  County,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  on  September  11,   1777. 


Peter    Bizallion 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Society  held  on  November 
21,  1955  the"  address  was  delivered  by  Harry  Wilson  of  West  Chester. 
A  summarv  of  the  address  is  as  follows: 
He  spoke  on  '"Peter  Bizallion,  the  French-Indian  Trader,  in  Chester  Countv." 
There  is  not  much  Indian  lore  in  Chester  County,  because  the  early  settlers  here 
drove  the  Indians  westward  to  the  Susquehanna  River.  He  spoke  of  Henry 
Hudson  being  the  first  explorer  in  this  locality,  and  how  the  explorers  traded 
with  the  Indians.  He  displayed  a  draft,  showing  the  Indian  trails  and  the 
location  of  the  Indian  towns  along  the  rivers.  He  spoke  of  the  various  tribes 
and  nations,  and  where  they  were  located,  with  towns  at  Peach  Bottom,  bite's 
Eddy,  Conestoga,  Columbia,  etc.  He  mentioned  Pierre  (Peter)  Bizallion  as  a 
Frenchman,  who  first  engaged  in  trading  with,  the  Indians  here,  getting  a  license 
from  Governor  William  Penn.  Bizallion  purchased  a  tract  of  500  acres,  at  Coates- 
ville,  on  site  of  the  present  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  where  he  remained  from 
1705  to  170S.  He  married  an  Indian  squaw,  but  later  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
became  acquainted  with  a  Quaker  maiden,  aged  seventeen  years,  who  eloped 
with  him;  he  was  then  aged  57  years.  Later,  he  bought  another  _traet  of  land, 
in  Coatesville,  now  at  10th  and  Olive  Streets,  where  he  died  in  1741'.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemeterv  at  St.  John's  P.  E.  Church,  at  Compassville. 


A  New    Phase   in    the    Life    of   William    Penn 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  on  December  19, 
1955  the  following  address  was  delivered: 

Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  West  Chester,  spoke  on  "A  New  Phase  in  the 
Life  of  William  Penn— As  a  Business  Man."  . 

Mr  Chandler  stated  that  Penn  was  one  ot  the  most  misrepresented  of  the 
colonial  leaders,  vet  he  was  our  sreatest  colonial  advertiser,  outclassing  all  the 
others^  Mr.  Chandler  spoke  of  the  piracy  in  Philadelphia,  the  stock  operations, 
the  increase  in  land  values,  etc.,  prior  to  1699.  He  also  referred  to  the  religious 
intolerance  that  existed,  and  said  that  Penn  gave  us  the  first  model  postage 
svstem  and  post-roads,  in  16S5.  He  referred  to  Penn  s  associations  and  influences 
among  the  Indians,  and  concluded  his  talk  with  quotation  from  a  snort  poem 
by  Kipling. 

An    Old    Eight-Sided    School    House 

THE  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  which  was  held  on 
March  20,  1954  was  addressed  by  Jonathan  Lldr.dge.  A  summary  ot  this 
talk  is  as  follows:  .  ,      c.  ,    ,  c  ,       , 

Jonathan  Eldridge,  of  Birmingham,  spoke  on  the  Old  Eight-Sided  School 
House  at  Birmingham."  He  spoke  of  the  hrst  school  in  Birmingham  township 
opened  in  1755,  by  the  famous  teacher.  |ohn  Foray  the,  who  became  one  ot  the 
three  teachers  at  the  noted  Westtown  Friends  School,  m  L90.  The  e.ght- 
sided,   or  octagonal  school   house,   now  on   the   tract   adjoining   the    Birmingham 


Friends'  Meeting  House,  was  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  maintained  as  a  school  until  about  1S57.  In  1894,  the  building  was 
restored  to  its  original  shape,  later  it  had  needed  repairs,  and  from  1895  to  1905, 
was  used  as  a  public  school  in  the  township. 

Impressions    of   Travel    in    Austria 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Histoircal  Society  held  on  May  15, 
195-1  the  address  was  given  b\  Mrs.  E.lPase  Ailinson  a  summary  of  which 
is   the   following: 

Mrs.  Ailinson  spoke  on  "Impressions  of  Travel  in  Austria."  In  opening  she 
spoke  ol  the  historical  association  of  the  home  in  which  her  audience  was  gather- 
ed, it  having  been  erected  1.' -4  years  ago,  the  Townsend  family  getting  the  grant 
for  the  land  from  William  Penn;  it  was  built,  not  from  !>ricks  from  England,  but 
bricks  made  on  the  property;  the  windows  are  all  different. 

Mrs.  Ailinson  then  launched  into  varied  incidents  of  the  tour  in  Austria  of 
herselt  and  family,  including  the  six  children,  in  1952.  She  said  that  Austria 
has  been  an  important  country,  and  its  blue  Danube  River  is  an  ugly  brown. 
It  is  the  gateway  of  the  East,  and  suffered  three  attacks  from  the  Turks.  The 
Alhnsons  landed  at  Havre,  and  drove  in  their  special  station-wagon  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  Salzburg,  across  the  border  from  Bavaria.  She  spoke  of  the  results 
of  the  war  in  the  distribution  of  territory. 


An    Artist    and    History 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  held  on  October  lb. 
1954,  X.  C.  Wyeth,  the  artist  addressed  the  society  on  his  work  in  relation 
to  history.      A  summary  of  his  talk  follows: 

He  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  the  historians  come  to 
his  studio,  and  so  tie  a  part  of  his  work  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  for  he  is 
still  in  old  Chester  County.  He  said  that  he  is  fond  of  Chester  County  and  likes 
to  talk  of  it.  Continuing,  he  said  that  whenever  a  painter  is  given  an  order  to 
prepare  certain  work,  he  has  to  delve  into  a  great  many  things.  To  illustrate 
a  novel,  the  artist  has  to  read  it  up  to  get  the  swing  of  it.  You  have  to  register 
in  your  mind  how  it  works,  and  what  is  most  important  tor  the  illustrator,  for 
if  you  do  not  you  are  apt  to  create  emotional  indigestion  in  the  readers;  you 
must  single  out  the  color  of  the  story.  He  added  that  in  the  second  reading  of 
the  story  you  have  to  look  out  for  the  historical  facts  and  make  constant  notation 
of  the  characters  named.      The  third  reading  is  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up. 

lie  then  mentioned  the  illustrating  of  the  parables  and  showed  several 
paintings — the  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Gallilee.  the  leaven  bread,  etc.  Ile- 
uses no  models  for  his  creative  pictures,  but  puts  his  own  experiences  in  the  paint- 
ing of  certain  pictures.  He  also  displayed  a  painting  of  the  parable  of  the  secret 
growth  of  the  seed  and  the  reaper — St.  Mark  4:26-29.  He  explained  the  style 
of  the  sickle  and  how  to  use  it.  The  real  object  of  the  artist  is  to  portray  what 
things  reallv  are  and  their  real  history. 


Anthony    Wayne 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  Countv  Historical  Society  held  on  January 
15,    1955   the   following   paper   was   read   by    Henry    Pleasants,    fr.,    M.    D. : 

It  there  is  one  single  character  in  our  national  history  whose  record  should 
be  held  up  as  an  example  of  loyal  patriotism,  that  character  is  Anthony  Wayne. 

The  average  citizen  thinks  of  Wayne  only  as  the  hero  oi  a  large  number  ol 
military  exploits  dining  and  after  the  American  Revolution.  He  remembers 
Ticonderoga,  Stony  Point  and  Monmouth  and  gives  Wayne  credit  tor  darins 
leadership,  but  forgets  many  other  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  patriot  winch 
had  a  far  reaching  influence  on  the  struggle  tor  American  independence,  and 
which  stamp  him  as  an  ideal  of  American  citizenship. 


Anthony  Wayne  was  a  birthright  American.  His  grandfather,  Anthony 
Wayne,  emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland,  although  he  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  had  served  in  the  British  army  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyiie  under 
William  III.  His  father.  Isaac  Wayne,  purchased  a  large  tract  oi  land  in  East- 
town  Township,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and.  in  addition  to  cultivating 
the  ground,  erected  a  large  tannery  on  his  property.  He  v.  as  an  energetic, 
thrifty  man,  who  gave  much  of  his  time  to  politics  and  to  the  support  of  St. 
David  s  Church,  in  Radnor  Township,  where  he  was  afterwards  buried.  He, 
too,  was  a  military  figure,  serving  as  Captain  in  the  French  and   Indian  Wars. 

Anthony  Wayne  was  born  January  1,  1745.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in 
assisting  his  father  on  the  tarm,  and  at  the  tannery,  but  he  found  time  to  improve 
his  education  by  reading  extensively  in  books,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Aca- 
demy in  Philadelphia  which  later  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  career  of  young  Anthony  Wayne  was, 
that  he,  like  Washington,  studied  surveying  ami  there  is  preserved  in  the  Historical 
Society  ot  Pennsylvania  a  very  elaborate  and  artistic  map  of  Vincent  Township 
made  by  him  in  1774.  In  17o5,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  he  became  associated 
with  Matthew  Clarkson,  John  Hughes,  the  stamp  collector,  William  Moore,  of 
Moore  Hall.  Joseph  Richardson,  Captain  in  the  French  ami  Indian  War,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Israel  Jacobs,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  and  other  leading 
citizens  in  an  effort  to  found  a  colony  in  Canada.  One  hundred  thousand  acres 
ot  land  on  the  St.  John's  River,  ami  a  like  tract  on  the  Peticoodiac  River  were 
granted  to  this  company.  Wayne  went  to  Canada  with  Benjamin  Jacobs  as 
surveyor  tor  the  company  in  the  summers  oi  1765-66.  The  project  was  a  failure, 
but  he  was  given  some  ot  the  land  as  his  share. 

Following  this  land  venture  he  continued  his  farming  but  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  politics,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  committee  which  was 
formed  to  prepare  a  statement  regarding  the  difficulties  between  England  and 
the  American  colonies.  Later  in  1775  he  was  a  member  ot  the  Committee  ot 
Safety  oi  Pennsylvania' 

As  the  American  Revolution  began  to  break  in  1775,  Anthony  Wayne  or- 
ganized a  regiment  of  Minute  Men  of  Chester  County,  a  similar  body  to  that 
which  tired  the  first  shots  of  the  war  at  Lexington  on  April   I9th. 

On  January  4,  177b,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  ot  the  Fourth  Regiment  ot 
Pennsylvania  Militia.  This  regiment,  with  the  Second  and  Sixth,  was  formed 
into  a  brigade  under  the  command  of  General  William  Thompson,  and  sent 
off  to  Canada  where  Benedict  Arnold  was  making  a  heroic  effort  to  save  the 
American  Army  after  its  disastrous  attack  on  Quebec.  The  Pennsylvania 
Brigade  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  in  time  to  be  thrown  against  a  much 
superior  British  force  at  Three  Rivers.  Due  to  some  terrible  error  on  the  part 
of  somebody  in  higher  command,  the  Pennsylvanians  were  sent  across  a  swamp 
for  nine  miles  under  fire  from  gunboats.  When  they  arrived  at  the  tort,  which 
was  their  objective,  they  stormed  the  breastworks  only  to  find  some  three  thous- 
and trained  British  regulars  awaiting  them.  In  the  retreat  which  followed,  Arm- 
strong Irvine  and  others  were  captured,  but  Wayne  led  the  Pennsylvanians 
back  to  Ticonderoga,  acting  as  rear  guard  of  the  army  and  opposing  the  harrassing 
attacks  of  the  British  pursuers. 

On  November  I8th,  177(»  Wayne  was  given  command  o(  Fort  Ticonderoga 
which  was  a  post  ot  the  greatest  importance  in  that  it  was  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  British  advance  from  Canada  to  the  Hudson.  He  remained 
at  this  post  until  April  II!.  1777  when  Washington  sent  for  him_to  ioin  the  main 
army  at  Morristown.  During  this  period  February  21,  1777)  he  received  a 
commission  as  Brigadier  General.  Incidentally,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  kit 
Ticonderoga  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  due  to  the  failure  of  St.  Clair 
to  fortify  a  commanding  elevation  nearby,  as  Wayne  had  advised. 

Wayne's  arrival  in  the  American  camp  at  Morristown  had  the  effect  ot 
stimulating  the  American  forces  to  surprising  action.  Washington  had  adopted 
a  most  cautious  Fabian  policy  ol  remaining  on  high  ground,  and  refusing  to  be 
drawn  into  any  general  action  against  the  enemy.  This  policy  was  well  advised, 
for  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Americans  could  have  made  even  a  good  showing 
against  British  regulars.  Certainly  the  attitude  of  many  of  Washington's 
Generals  indicated  that  thev  were  skeptical  oi  the  ability  of  their  own  troops. 
They  had  been  badly  beaten  on  bong  Island  and  in  New  York;  and.  their  successes 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton  had  been  the  result   ot  daring  leadership  and  desperate 


surprise  action,  which  h:ul  caught  Lord  Howe  unawares.  Furthermore  the 
troops  which  had  taken  part  in  the  successful  battles  had  for  the  most  part, 
r.  turn  d  to  their  horn;  I  tving  on!\  untrained  and  undi  ;ciplined  recruits  of  whom 
little  mieht  be  exnecicd 


{      ■ 
■    ■■ 


,- 


General  Wavne 


Wayne,  however,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  British  regul  irs  bsing  superior  to 
American  recruits.  As  soon  as  he  w.is  given  the  command  of  the  Eighth  Penn- 
sylvania Line  regiments,  which  were  detailed  to  annoy  the  British,  he  fell  on  a 
detachment  of  General  Grant's  British  tores  that  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bruns- 
wick. So  far  had  Wayne  infused  h>s  own  aggressive  spirit  into  his  men  that 
their   vicious  attack    utterlv   demoralized   and   astonished    the   enemy,    and    they 


fell   back  in  disorder  to  their  own   lines  at   Ambov.      This  offensive,   in 


,1, 


ability,  had  more  to  do,  than  history  records,  with  the  failure  of  Lord  Howe 
to  press  northward  along  the  Hudson  to  make  contact  with  the  forces  <>t  Burgovnc 
split  the  colonies.  Certain  it  is  that  from  the  date  of  this  attack.  May  1,  1777 
the  British  remained  astonishingly  inactive  all  summer,  and  lost  many  ol  their 
troops  by  desertion,  whereas  the  whole  morale  ot  the  American  Army  was  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged. 

The  picture  of  Anthony  Wayne  at  this  period  of  his  career  is  someuh.it  a( 
variance  with  the  general  idea  of  the  man  at  later  periods.  Whether  or  not  he 
assumed  a  pose  most  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired  we  A^  not  know, 
but  instead  of  his  being  an  immaculately  groomed  punctilious  gentleman,  we  see 
him  as  a  swashbuckling  braggart  "in  a  dingy  red  coat,  a  black  rusty  cravat  and 
tarnished  lace  hat."  On  all  occasions  he  seems  to  have  made  it  clear  that  he 
entertained  a  most  supreme  contempt  tor  the  enemy;  and  in  the  councils  ol  the 


general  officers  at  headquarters  He  seems  to  have  assumed  an  almost  disrespectful 
indifference  to  any  plans  which  failed  to  operate  in  a  violent  offensive.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  meetings  Wayne  would  sit  with  his  chair  tilted  hack  against  the 
wall  reading,  "Tom  (ones"  \\  h  i  1  c  Washington  discussed  his  plans.  If  suddenly 
asked  his  opinion,  he  would  close  the  Look  on  his  finger,  look  up  tor  an  instant 
and  say,  "I  think  I  would  tight,  sir,"  then  go  on  with  his  reading. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Wayne's  disregard  ot  minor  military  courtesies 
and  forms  was  the  basis  of  much  jealousy  and  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
his  fellow  officers,  such  as  Conway  and  others.  Many  of  them  had  seen  service 
with  the  King's  forces  and  were  schooled  in  military  etiquette.  They  did  not 
take  kindly  to  Wayne's  braggadocio,  and  took  no  small  pleasure  in  snubbing 
him  at  every  opportunity.  While  Washington  was  too  far-seeing  to  doubt 
Wayne's  ability,  it  may  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  overlook  the  lapses  of 
deportment  that  Wayne  seemed  to  glory  in.  He  did,  however,  place  the  great- 
est dependence  upon  Wayne  as  an  intrepid  leader  who  was  able  to  instill  into 
the  American  troops  the  spirit  that  was  so  needed. 

The  career  of  Anthony  Wayne  as  a  soldier  seems  to  have  gone  through  its 
most  remarkable  phases  from  a  psychologic  standpoint,  at  least,  in  his  ow.n 
home  territory.      It   is  well  worth  analyzing. 

At  the  most  exciting  and  critical  period  o(  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine, 
Wayne  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  strenuous  activities  at  and  near 
Birmingham  Meeting,  but  was  detailed  to  guard  the  tord  against  the  efforts  of 
Knvphausen  to  cross  and  attack  the  American  rear.  It  was  a  lonely  and  almost 
ignominious  assignment  for  such  a  firebrand,  but  in  spite  <>t  almost  overwhelming 
odds  against  him,  he  bitterly  contested  every  inch  ot  ground,  and  only  tell  back 
when  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would  be  surrounded  and  captured.  By  this 
little  known  exhibition  of  courage  and  masterly  leadership,  he  enabled  Washington 
to  withdraw    his  main  body  towards  Chester  without  serious  loss. 

The  next  important  incident  following  Brandywine  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Clouds,  between  Goshen  Meeting  and  the  Boot  Tavern.  Mere  a  repetition  ot 
the  general  engagement  of  the  two  armies  seemed  inevitable,  but  a  tremendous 
rainstorm  prevented  a  battle,  although  Wayne's  forces  were  engaged  in  some 
of  the  minor  skirmishes  that  took  place  before  the  downpour.  following  this, 
Wayne  led  his  troops  across  the  Chester  Valley  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army  and  replenished  his  supply  of  ammunition  at  the  Warwick  Arsenal  near 
French  Creek. 

Washington's  chief  concern  was  now  the  prevention  ot  Lord  Howe  from 
crossing  the  Schuylkill  and  entering  Philadelphia.  Having  withdrawn  his  main 
body  into  the  north  valley  hills,  he  detailed  Wayne  to  harass  the  British  rear, 
which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cedar  Hollow,  or  what  was  then  Tredyffrin. 
General  Smallwood,  of  the  Maryland  Militia  was  expected  to  join  Wavne  at 
White  Horse,  now  Planebrook  Station,  and  together  they  would  proceed  down 
the  valley,  to  be  joined  later  by  Maxwell  who  would  attack  the  British  left 
wing.  Wayne,  from  his  correspondence,  seemed  to  have  counted  upon  \\  ash- 
ington  coming  down  from  the  hills  near  Valley  Forge  and  falling  upon  the  Br.tish 
main  body  as  soon  as  the  attacks  of  Wayne,  Maxwell  and  Smallwood  had  dis- 
organized it.  It  was  a  well  conceived  plan,  but,  unfortunately,  great  bodies 
move  slowly,  and  the  recruits  of  Washington  were  slow  in  getting  their  supplies, 
and  still  slower  in  moving  to  a  strategic  point. 

Wayne,  howe\er,  crossed  the  Chester  Valley  and  placed  his  brigade  on 
the  top 'of  the  south  valley  hills,  almost  within  sight  of  his  own  home.  View 
it  in  whatever  light  one  may,  it  was  a  foolhardy  venture.  It  has  been  excused 
on  the  ground  that  Smallwood  was  en  route  from  New  Castle  or  N'ewport  and. 
Wayne  expected  to  meet  him.  but  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  evening  oi  the 
10th  of  September  Smallwood 's  forces  were  encamped  near  Planebrook  where 
Wavne  had  intended  to  meet  him.  Also  it  is  distinctly  recorded  that  Washington 
had"  detached  Wayne's  and  Smallwood's  brigades  thus  indicating  that  both 
brigades  were  with  the  main  army.  In  other  words.  Wayne  s  contempt  tor  the 
enemy  was  so  great  that  he  deliberately  placed  himself  in  a  most  dangerous 
position  without  due  regard  lor  reasonable  caution.  He  paid  dearly  tor  his 
daring  for  about  midnight  on  September  120th  the  British  under  General  Gray 
projected  a  surprise  attack  and  literally  tore  Wayne's  brigade  U>  pieces  with 
the  bayonet. 
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Thi  e'Tect  of  the  "Paoli  Massacre",  as  it  has  been  called,  for  in  reality  it 
u.is  little  more  than  a  massacre,  was  not  so  much  to  weaken  the  opinion  of  the 
soldiers  of  Wayne  as  a  daring  leader  as  to  lay  him  open  to  criticism  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow  officers.  Many  of  these  were  bitterly  jealous  of  his  prestige,  and 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  a  valid  excuse  to  belittle  his  opinions  in  council. 
The  court-martial,  which  followed  the  Paoli  fiasco,  and  which  Wayne  himself 
demanded,  exonerated  him  from  the  specific  charges  of  carelessness  in  the  placing 
of  his  outpost  pickets,  and  cleared  him  of  any  suggestion  of  military  inefficiency, 
but  the  less  said  about  the  military  advisability  of  taking  an  unsupported  body 
of  troops  into  enemy  territory  the  better. 

The  British  were  able  to  elude  the  American  Army  and  cross  the  Schuylkill 
by  deceiving  Washington  as  to  their  plans  to  attack  the  military  stores  at  War- 
wick, Pottsgrove  and  Reading.  Their  march  into  Philadelphia  was  unopposed, 
and  on  October  they  encamped  at  Germantown.  Washington  made  one  final 
effort  to  recover  the  prestige  that  had  been  lost  at  Brandywine,  and  Wayne 
was  designated  to  lead  the  early  morning  attack. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  Wayne's  vicious  assault  at  Germantown  is  that  it  was 
too  successful.  He  and  lus  men  were  keen  to  avenge  the  massacre  at  Paoli, 
and  the  British  {led  from  them  in  terror  and  disorder.  In  fact  they  retreated 
so  fast  that  when  the  troops  ot  General  Stephen  came  through  the  dense  fog 
along  the  York  road  to  the  point  where  they  expected  to  fall  upon  the  British 
right  wing,  they  mistook  Wayne's  troops  lor  the  enemy  and  opened  tire  upon 
them.  Wayne  himself  thought  that  his  men  were  being  surrounded  and  retreated 
to  safe  ground  at  the  very  moment  of  a  glorious  victory.  The  British  accounts 
ot  the  attack  ot  Wayne's  troops  say,  "had  we  not  retreated  at  the  time  we  did, 
we  should  all  have  been  taken  or  killed — but  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever 
retreated  from  the  Americans."  General  Howe  himself,  seeing  his  troops  tailing 
back,  shouted,  "For  shame-- 1  never  saw  you  retreat  before."  Just  at  this 
moment  he  was  narrowly  missed  by  a  charge  ol  grapeshot  and  he  too  scuttled 
for  cover.  It  was  just  after  this  that  the  untimely  error  of  Stephen's  troops 
changed  the  whole  situ  ttion  and,  as  soon  as  the  Americans  fell  back  the  British 
followed  up  their  lucky  advantage  and  the  great  opportunity  for  the  success  ot 
the  Colonists  was  lost. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  Battle  of  Germantown  came  one  of  the 
most  significant  incidents  in  the  life  of  Anthony  Wayne,  one  which  portrays 
his  real  character,  better  perhaps  than  any  of  his  military  achievements.  The 
Britiih  had  entered  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  they  could  be 
dislodged  or  drawn  into  a  general  engagement.  They  were,  however,  in  much  the 
same  tactical  position  that  they  had  been  in  Boston,  only  rather  worse  off. 
Their  supplies  must  come  to  the  city  up  the  Delaware  River,  which  was  blockaded 
by  two  forts,  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  and  by  obstructions  laid  in  the  river  channel. 
Unless  they  could  reduce  these  forts  their  occupation  of  Philadelphia  was  utterly 
tutile  and  might  be  ruinous.  Howe  immediately  established  batteries  on  Province 
Island  and  proceeded  to  shell  these  forts  night  and  day,  besides  sending  detach- 
ments of  troops  to  storm  them  from  the   Jersey  side  at  Gloucester. 

History  has  failed  to  take  into  account  the  almost  inhuman  vacillation 
and  procrastination  that  Washington  was  guilty  of  at  this  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  For  six  weeks  the  little  garrison  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware 
suffered  untold  misery  and  starvation,  to  say  nothing  ot  continuous  bombard- 
ment. The  council  of  the  Generals  met  frequently,  too  frequently  to  discuss 
plans,  and  at  each  of  these  council  meetings  Wayne  insisted  that  an  expedition 
be  sent  through  Darby  to  drive  the  British  from  Province  Island.  Each  sug- 
gestion he  made  was  met  with  sneering  ridicule  by  his  jealous  colleagues.  What 
a  ridiculous  idea!  Wayne  to  lead  another  wild  goose  chase?  How  about  Paoli'.' 
How  much  of  a  success  was  Brandywine?  Shall  we  sacrifice  what  tew  troops 
we  have  on  such  an  insane  venture?  Why  not  wait  until  Gates  comes  from 
the  north?  Yes,  Gates.  He  will  do  something.  He  would  have  done  some- 
thing at  Brandywine.  Yes.  wait  for  Gates.  We  can  imagine  how  these  inuendoes 
cut  Wayne  like  a  knife.  They  cut  Washington,  no  doubt,  but  for  once  he  seems 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  positive  action.  All  great  men  have  their  weak  mo- 
ments. So  the  poor  little  garrison  at  Bed  Bank  endured  its  torture,  and  Wayne 
continued  to  write  urgent  letters  to  Washington. 

finally,  on   November    loth,  another  council  was  held.      It  was  agreed  that 
General   Henrv    Knox   and   Captain    Winthrop  Sargent  should   make  a  survey   ol 
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the  situation  and  report  to  the  council.  This  was  done  and  the  officers  reported 
in  a  day  or  two  that  Wayne  was  right  in  his  opinion.  The  British  could  be 
dislodged  by  a  well  executed  attack  on  Province  Island.  Still  the  council  re- 
mained obdurate,  and  refused  to  consider  the  proposition.  Now  Washington 
came  suddenly  to  life  and  over-ruled  the  decision  of  council.  He  ordered  Wav  i 
to  put  his  plans  into  effect  the  next  day.  Too  late!  The  forts  surrendered 
before  the  expedition  could  start. 

The  feelings  of  Wayne  can  be  imagined.  His  ability  as  a  leader  had  been 
questioned;  his  military  reputation  had  been  ridiculed  arid  his  past  unfortun  ite 
accidents  had  been  flaunted  in  his  face;  his  own  Commander-in-Chief  had  refused 
to  support  him  until  too  late.  The  British  had  won  their  point,  and  the  cau*e 
of  the  Colonists  seemed  hopeless.  Was  ever  a  brave  man  more  justified  in 
giving  up  and   retiring  to  private  lite? 

That  Wayne  seriously  considered  resigning  his  commission  is  evident  fr  >ra 
his  letters.  One  thing  held  him.  however.  "  His  men  believed  in  him  as  a  leader. 
He  would  not  show  the  white  feather.  Like  Antaeus,  he  trained  strength  with 
his  tails.  Above  all,  he  believed  in  Washington  as  a  leader  even  when  Washington 
doubted  his  own  ability.  Washington  needed  loyalty  and  support.  Washington 
could  save  the  colonies  if  he  had  men  to  depend' on.  Wavne  won!. I  seethe 
example  of  loyalty.  He  would  stay  with  the  army  and  ficht  to  the  last  ditch. 
He  did. 

The  story  of  the  encampment  on  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge  has  been  well 
recorded.  flow  would  the  little  American  Army  have  fared  "had  it  not  been 
tor  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  General  who  knew'every  inch  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  who  lead  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every  patriotic  citizen  o"t" 
Chester  County?  Who  was  it  that  projected  foraging  expeditions  for  cattle. 
even  into  the  Tory  ridden  neighborhoods  in  New  Jersev?  Who  was  it  that 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  outraged  farmers  when  starving  troops  pillaged 
the  hen  roosts?  "'Damn  "em,  shoot  'em!'*  exploded  Wayne  to"  one  farmer  who 
had  suffered.  The  farmer  took  the  advice  to  heart  and' shot  a  marauder  dt  ul 
that  night.  In  the  trial  that  followed.  Wayne  came  boldly  to  the  rescue  or  the 
poor  man  and  took  full  responsibility  for  the  crime.      The  farmer  was  acquitte  i. 

Gates  came,  and  went  on  to  York  to  lobby  in  Congress  for  his  own  purpo;  cs. 
Conway  went  also,  and  together  they  conspired  against  Washington,  brimiin 
others  such  as  Mifflin  and  Rush  into  the  cabal.  Gates  was  appointed  President 
of  the  War  Board  with  Conway  as  Inspector  General.  Wayne  stayed  at  Valiev 
Forge  and  suffered  with  Washington.  Later,  the  Conway  cabal' was  exposed 
and  its  instigator  allowed  to  leave  the  army  in  disgrace  and  with  a  bullet  sent 
through  his  lying  mouth  by  General  Cadwa'llader. 

In  April.  General  Charles  Lee  was  returned  to  the  American  Army  at  Valley 
Forge,  Lee  the  sour-visaged,  petulant  martinet,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
British  in  the  first  march  across  New  Jersey.  Here  was  another  person  who 
was  really  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Washington,  although  he  received  him  with 
much  courtesy.  Lee  had  always  found  fault  with  the  American  soldiers  - 
they  were  no  match  for  British  regulars — the  cause  of  the  Colonies  was  lost 
why  consider  further  bloodshed.  We  can  imagine  how  Anthony  Wayne  relished 
such  counsel. 

LaFayette  returned  from  his  phantom  expedition  against  Canada  that  had 
been  projected  by  Conway  and  Gates  to  get  the  Marquis  away  from  Washington. 
Here  was  an  adventurous  foreigner,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  r.ui\  of 
Major  General,  over  the  heads  of  American  officers  including  Wavne.  M.inv 
of  these  officers,  particularly  Benedict  Arnold,  were  resentful  of  the  presence 
ot  LaFayette.  Wayne  was  friendly  to  the  young  Frenchman.  He  saw  in  i.  m 
a  true  zealot  in  the  cause  of  Independence,  and  he  forirot  personal  grievances 
as  to  his  own  advancement.  He  hked  LaFayette.  Arnold  hated  all  French- 
men and   insisted  that   America   was  selling  out  to  tin-   King  ot    France. 

The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  that  summer  of  177S  ami  started  across 
New  jersev  for  New  York.  Washington  and  his  army  followed.  Should  the 
Americans  force  a  battle?  "By  no  means,"  said  Lee.  "the  British  regulars  are 
too  strong."      "By  all   means,"  said   Wayne.      "Certainly."   said   LaFayette. 

At  Monmouth  the  die  was  cast.  Washington  determined  to  attack  ami 
offered  the  command  of  the  advance  guard  to  Lee,  who. declined  with  thanks. 
La  Fa  vet  te  accepted  and  began  to  arrange  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  with  Wa\  ne 
as   his   main   associate.       Lee  changed   his   mind,   and    Washington   allowed   lum    to 
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p.-iv',  e<-lc    LaFayette   at    the   last    moment.      Wayne    was   still    in   command    of 
e  br  (r   ade  in  the  advance  on  the  riyht. 

Lee  made  a  half-hearted  attack  on  the  British  rear,  but  was  suddenly  op- 
posed by  the  men  he  most  feared.  He  turned  tail  and  left  Wayne  unsupported 
in  a  most  dangerous  position,  and  LaFayette  on  the  left  equally  exposed.  Wash- 
ington arrived  at  the  critical  moment  and  once  and  for  all  cleared  the  army  of 
its  greatest  handicap,  the  disloyal  Lee.  Wayne  now  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  own  troops  in  an  orderly  fashion  through  the  disorganized  mob  of  Lee,  and 
re-form  them  in  the  ta.ee  ot  a  determined  attack  by  the  most  experienced  body 
of  British  regulars — the  Grenadier  Guards.  Almost  the  high  water  mark  of 
the  military  career  ot  Anthony  Wayne  was  the  moment  when,  after  riding  up 
and  down  his  lines  in  the  tace  ot  advancing  bayonets  and  musket  fire,  casting 
contemptuous  glances  over  his  shoulder  at  the  redcoats,  he  flashed  his  sabre 
and  gave  the  order,  "Fire!"  The  Grenadier  Guards  stopped  advancing,  and 
the  Battle  ot  Monmouth  became  an  American  victory. 

But  Wayne  was  not  a  military  politician.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  hail 
surrendered  Ticonderoga  after  Wayne  had  left,  was  moie  expert  in  securing 
advancement,  and  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  was  entrusted  to 
him.  In  June  1779  Wayne  was  permitted  to  go  home  on  furlough,  but  he  had 
scarcely  reached  Philadelphia  before  a  messenger  overtook  him.  "I  request 
you  to  join  the  army  as  soon  as  you  can,"  wrote  Washington,  and  Wayne  returned. 
Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson  must  be  taken. 

The  story  ot  Anthony  Wayne's  assault  on  Stony  Point  on  the  night  of  July 
15,  1779  has  been  told  many  times.  It  was  a  bayonet  charge  so  perfectly  con- 
ceived and  executed  that  the  two  companies  of  British  Grenadiers  scarcely 
realized  that  the  attack  had  begun  before  they  were  overwhelmed.  Wayne- 
entered  the  attack  with  the  strongest  presentiments  that  he  would  be  killed, 
and  he  wrote  several  letters  suggesting  the  disposition  of  his  property.  He  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  tace,  but  insisted  upon  being  carried  into  the  tort  by 
his  men  to  die.  He  very  promptly  recovered,  however,  and  was  able  to  pen 
a  long  letter  to  his  superiors  relating  the  bravery  of  his  men  and  officers  on  this 
occasion.  Incidentally,  Congress  had  a  lucid  interval  ami  had  a  medal  struck 
to  commemorate  Wayne's  own  bravery. 

There  was  another  stronghold  on  the  Hudson  that  meant  far  more  to  the 
American  Cause  than  Stony  Point.  This  was  West  Point,  and  upon  its  occu- 
pation depended  the  blockading  ot  the  river  against  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  advances 
to  meet  the  British  northern  units.  If  West  Point  should  be  captured  the  New 
England  States  would  be  cut  off  entirely. 

Washington  selected  Benedict  Arnold  to  command  West  Point,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier  and  had  given  an  excellent  account 
of  himself  in  the  expeditions  against  Canada  and  at  Saratoga;  and  second,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  him  and  believed  in  his  sincerity.  Arnold  had  been  wounded 
at  Saratoga,  and  after  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  that  city.  He  had  not  done  well.  His  extravagance 
and  cruelty  had  brought  about  a  court-martial.  Washington  let  him  oft  with 
a  reprimand,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  him  by  assigning  him  to  West  Point. 
Now  came  the  acid  test.  Arnold  had  married  a  Tory  belle.  The  Tones 
were  insistent  that  the  Americans  had  sold  out  to  the  French.  Rochambeau 
had  just  arrived  at  Newport  and  Washington  went  to  Hartford  to  confer  with 
him  relative  to  an  allied  attack  on  New  York.  Arnold  no  doubt  was  more 
inflamed  with  resentment  than  ever  against  the  French.  Here  was  his  oppoi" 
tunitv.  As  soon  as  Washington  sent  the  plans  oi  the  attack  to  West  Point, 
Arnold  turned  them  over  to  the  British  agent  Major  Andre.  The  rest  is  history, 
The  interesting  feature  of  the  events  following  Arnold's  treachery  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his  own  subalterns. 
Washington  turned  immediately  to  Anthony  Wayne.  The  British  were  likely 
to  attack  West  Point  that  very  night,  or  certainly  within  a  few  days.  Someone 
must  be  placed  in  command  who  could  be  trusted  implicitly.  Washington 
knew  that  Wayne  had  suffered  many  slights  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Had 
not  St.  Clair  been  placed  over  him?  Had  not  the  Council  of  War  ridiculed 
his  plans  after  the  Battle  of  Gcrmantown?  Had  he  not  endured  a  court-martial0 
Had  not  several  foreign  officers  been  advanced  over  him  in  rank?  Was  he  not 
a  close  friend  of  many  persons  in  Philadelphia  who  were  known  Tones?  In 
other  words,  there   was  no  excuse  that  could   be  offered  for  Arnold's   treacher) 
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which  was  not  equally  applicable  to  General  Anthony  Wayne,  yet  at  the  most 
critical  juncture  Washington  placed  Wayne  in  the  exact  position  of*  responsibility 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  Arnold.  He  was  sure  ot  Wavne,  and  Wayne  did  not 
disappoint  him.      The  British  did  not  attack  West  Point. 

On  the  first  of  January  1781  occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable  uprisincs 
in  the  history  of  military  operations,  the  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  It 
was  remarkable  in  that  the  men  who  participated  were  not' in  the  least  dis- 
affected towards  the  cause  of  American  independence,  nor  were  they  incensed 
against  the  leadership  of  their  own  officers,  although  they  killed  two  who  opposed 
their  actions,  and  threatened  the  life  of  Wayne  if  he  interfered  with  their  plans. 
These  men  had  a  just  grievance  against  Congress  which  had  continually  refused 
to  grant  them  the  pay  which  was  due,  besides  neglecting  to  provide  them  with 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  uniforms,  shoes  and  food.  The  men  had  reached 
the  limit  of  their  endurance  and  they  rose  in  a  body,  overpowered  the  officers 
who  opposed  them,  seized  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  started  fur  Philadelphia 

(under  the  leadership  of  one  resolute  sergeant,  William  Bowser,  who  deliberately 
put  himselt  in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  in  order  to  bring  justice  to  his  fellow 
men.  General  Wayne  was  virtually  taken  prisoner  with  Colonels  Butler  and 
Stewart,   but   was  placed  on   parole  and  allowed   to  go  and   come  as  he  pleased. 

The  fact  that  Wayne  was  unable  to  control  this  revolt  has  been  the  ba  is 
tor  much  criticism.  Thoughtless  individuals  have  stated  that  he  should  have 
allowed  hi;,  men  to  shoot  him  rather  than  to  hold  him  prisoner.  An  analysis 
of  the  situation  clearly  shows  that  Wayne  handled  the  situation  in  the  only 
way  that  could  possibly  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  American 
cause.  Wayne  loved  his  men  as  few  leaders  have  done.  He  realized  that  their 
cause  was  entirely  just;  and  he  knew  that  by  remaining  in  close  contact  with 
them  he  could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  adjusting  their  differences  and 
holding  them  in  check.  This  was  proved  conclusively  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sent  emissaries  to  the  revolting  body  ottering  the  men  .ill  ot  the  back  pay  due 
th.-m  as  well  as  uniforms  and  equipment,  if  they  would  join  the  British  forces. 
"Docs  he  take  us  for  Arnold?"  said  the  leaders.  The  emissaries  were  promptly 
t^ken  before  Washington,  tried  and  hanged  on   January   1-th. 

The  leaders  ot  the  revolt  were  met  at  Princeton  by  representatives  ot  a 
thoroughly  frightened  Congress,  including  President  Joseph  Read.  Promises 
ot  back  pay  and  the  issuance  of  a  pair  oi  -hoes,  an  over., 11.  and  a  shirt  were 
granted.  Read  had  the  indelicacy  to  offer  a  reward  to  the  men  fur  hanging  the 
emissaries  and  remaining  faithful  to  the  American  cause,  but  Sergeant^  Bowser 
declined  because,  as  he  said,  the  spies  were  surrendered  "for  the  zeal  and  love 
of  our  country  ." 

Following  the  conference  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  tor  their  enlistments  had  expired.  A  large  number  of  them  immediately 
re-enlisted,  and  the  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  in  subsequent  campaigns 
proves  that  they  were  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers.  Sergeant  Bowser  aid 
truly,   "The   path   we  tread   is   justice,   and   our   footsteps   founded    upon   honor." 

The  result  ot  the  revolt  was  to  gcdvanize  Congress  into  some  sort  ot  definite 
action  towards  the  suffering  soldiers,  but  its  ill  effects  were  felt  in  the  later  up- 
rising of  the  New  Jersey  Line  at  Pompton.  On  this  occasion  the  nuitnn  was 
handled  by  General  Robert  Howe  in  a  much  more  drastic  and  dramatic  way. 
In  a  blinding  snowstorm  a  detachment  of  picked  troops,  with  artillery  com- 
manded by  Captain  Winthrop  Sargent,  fought  it-  way  from  the  Highlands  and 
surrounded  the  mutineers.  Five  minutes  were  allowed  them  to  parade  without 
arms,  and  they  did  so.  The  ringleaders  ot  the  plot  were  tried  by  court-mart:., I. 
sentenced  and  lined  up  before  a  tiring  squad  ot  their  fellow  conspirators.  As 
they  crumpled  on  the  snow-covered  field  the  revolt  died  with  them. 

This  same  year.  1 7,S  1 ,  Wayne  was  sent  into  Virginia  to  join  LaFavettt  in 
his  efforts  to  stop  the  advance' of  Cornwallis,  Phillips  and  the  traitor  Benedict 
Arnold.  lust  before  the  expedition  started  there  was  another  suggestion  oi  a 
revolt.  A  few  nun  during  a  formation  called  out  that  the-,  wanted  "real  and 
not  ideal,  money."  and  that  "thev  were  no  lonsrcr  to  be  trilled  with."  Thcv  were 
ordered  to  their  tent...  but  refused  to  go.  "Thc.v  were  immediately  knocked 
down,  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial,  convicted  ot  mutinv  and  shot,  This 
revolt  died  al  10. 

The  prejudice  that  was  held  be  so  manv  American  officers  acainst  serving 
under    French    officers    was    not    shared    by    Anthony    Wavne    as    attested    by    his 
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vigorous  eiYorts  in  the  Virginia  campaign.  He  and  LaFayette  seem  to  have 
worked  In  perfect  harmony;  and  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  success 
attendant  on  the  final  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  During  the  Virginia 
campaign  Wayne  was  as  impetuous  as  ever,  and  on  one  occasion  was  caught 
between  an  overwhelmingly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and  an  almost  im- 
penetrable swamp,  fie  extricated  his  command  from  this  trap  by  doing — as 
usual  the  most  unexpected.  He  boldly  charged  the  British,  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and  before  they  could  recover  had  escaped  from  his  predicament  with 
the  loss  of'but  one  hundred  and  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  sufferings  of  his  soldiers  in  Virginia  were  very  severe — Indian  corn 
and  water  were  the  only  rations,  for  Lord  Cornwallis  had  cut  a  swath  ol  deso- 
lation and  poverty  ahead  of  the  Americans.  The  only  place  where  he  was 
entertained  quite  rovallv  was  at  Westover,  the  home  of  the  illustrious  Byrd 
family. 

On  August  51st  Wayne  and  LaFayette  were  pushing  Cornwallis  towards 
Yorktown,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  possible  surprise  attack  ot  the  British 
Wayne  was  tired  upon  by  an  over-anxious  sentry,  although  he  had  given  the 
password.  The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  thigh  and  narrowly  missed  the  bone, 
but  in  spite  of  his  pain  Wayne  expressed  hi>  sorrow  for  the  feelings  oi  the  unfortu- 
nate sentry,  who  had  made  the  mistake.      He  exploded  more  vehemently  again-t 

the  commissary  of  the  army  to  Mr.  Peters,  the  Secretary  ot  War.      "\  our — 

commissary  of  military  plays  false,"  he  wrote,      "fie  has  put  too  little  powder  in 

the  cartridges.  — ■  If  the ■  cartridge  had  a  sufficiency  of  powder,  the  ball 

would  have  gone  quite  through,  instead  of  lodging."  He  fully  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  was  able  to  observe,  if  not  actively  participate,  in  the  seige  ot  \  orktown. 
He  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  wound  when  Washington  ordered 
him  into  South  Carolina  to  help  Greene.  This  was  done  in  spite  ot  his  request 
for  leave  of  absence,  and  it  hurt  his  feelings.  Wayne  wrote  in  reply,  "As  a 
friend  I  told  you  that  my  feelings  were  hurt.  As  a  soldier  I  am  always  ready 
to  submit  to  difficulties."      He  went  to  South  Carolina  in  a  carriage. 

Wayne's  campaign  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  sent  by  Greene  was  probably 
harder,  'though  less  spectacular,  than  any  to  which  he  had  been  assigned.  He 
no  longer  had  his  own  beloved  Pennsylvania  Line  troops.^  Instead  he  hail  a 
handful  of  untrained,  unequipped  half-starved  militia.  Greene  warned  him. 
"Your  reputation  depends  more  on  averting  a  misfortune  than  on  achieving 
something  very  great.  Brilliant  actions  may  fade,  but  prudent  conduct  never 
can.  Your  reputation  can  receive  no  additional  lustre  from  courage,  while 
prudential  conduct  will  render  it  complete."  Greene  practically  ottered  him 
nothing  but  a  hope  that  he  would  not  be  a  victim  of  disaster. 

Wavne  handled  the  situation  in  his  own  characteristic  way.  In  January  ot 
1782  he  cut  off  the  British  in  Savannah  from  communicatiori  with  their  Indian 
allies.  He  next  drafted  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  by  the  Governor  ot  Georgia, 
offering  full  pardon  to  the  Tories.  By  January  26th  the  British  had  been  driven 
from  their  outposts.  On  the  30th  the  Choctaw  warriors  were  intercepted, 
twenty-six  Indians,  six  whites,  and  ninety-three  pack  horses  captured.  Hostages 
were  held  by  Wayne  and  offers  of  peace  sent  to  the  tribes.  By  February  15th 
the  British  were  driven  into  the  city  of  Savannah.  Wayne  continued  to  press 
in  on  the  city  until  Greene  remonstrated,  and  he  withdrew.  The  British  took 
courage  and  advanced  out  ot  the  city  four  miles,  whereupon  Wayne  crossed  a 
swamp  in  the  night,  fell  on  the  enemy,  routed  them  and  captured  many  prisoners. 
including  Lieutenant  Colonel  Douglass.  Even  Greene  was  impressed  and 
commended  his  tactics. 

Greene  however  nagged  at  Wayne  because,  in  spite  ot  handicaps,  he  was 
able  to  secure  food  for  his  men.  and  the  rations  seemed  too  liberal.  "Nothing 
is  more  pernicious  than  indulgence,"  he  wrote.  To  this  Wayne  replied  in  some 
exasperation,  calling  attention"  to  the  fact  that  his  men  had  subsisted  from  stores 
captured  from  the  enemy,  and  had  actually  constructed  most  ot  the  equipment 
that  was  needed.  "No"  army  was  ever  supported  for  less  expense, #or  more 
service  rendered,  in  proportion  to  numbers  than  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
wrote.  "If  severe  discipline,  constant  duty,  perpetual  alarm  and  tacihg  every 
difficulty  and  danger  be  an  indulgence,  I  candidly  confess  thatthe  officers  ami 
men  under  my  command  have  experienced  it   to  a  high  degree. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  ot  June,  17S2  the  British  made  one  final  effort  to 
surprise   Wayne,    but   were  completely    repulsed   with   severe   losses,   and   on    the 


11th  of  July  they  evacuated  the  city.  Wayne  marched  in  triumph  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  through  the  streets  on  July  12th.  On  the  14th  day  of  December 
that  same  year,  when  the  British  evacuated  Charleston,  Wayne  was  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  last  line  of  red-coats  on  another  triumphant  march  that 
celebrated  the  freedom  of  the  South  from  British  control. 

In  October  1785  he  received  from  Congress  Ins  commission  as  Major-General 
by  brevet  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  other  words,  he  had  served  throughout  the  entire  American  Revo- 
lution as  a  Brigadier  General  in  spite  of  having  commanded  several  bodies  of 
troops  huge  enough  to  demand  the  rank  of  Major  General.  This  was  directly 
due  to  a  singular  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  recognize  his  rem, lik- 
able ability,  and  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  very  definite  hostility  and 
jealousy  exhibited  by  the  two  Major  Generals  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  Mifflin 
and  St.  Clair,  who  stood  close  to  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Wayne  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  later  in  1790  becoming  President  of  the  Georgia  State 
Society  ot  the  Cincinnati.  There  was  much  criticism  of  this  organization  by 
Congress,  which  feared  its  power.  However,  it  was  shortly  after  this  that 
some  recruits  Irom  Lancaster  become  indignant  at  the  lack  of  attention  paid 
them  by  Congress  and  marched  to  Philadelphia,  surrounding  the  State  House 
and  causing  a  great  commotion.  The  regular  troops  stationed  in  the  X<_w 
Jersey  Highlands  were  sent  tor,  but  before  they  could  arrive  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Robert  Howe,  the  two  companies  ot  Wayne's  troops  recently  arrived 
irom  the  South  and  awaiting  their  discharge,  immediately  placed  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  President  Dickinson.  Governor  ot'  Pennsylvania  and  quelled 
the  disturbance,  hater  the  troops  of  General  Howe  arrived  and  made  a  punitive 
expedition  into  the  country  alter  the  offenders.  As  Howe,  Wayne  ami  others 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  had  given  such  evidence  of 
loyalty  to  the  cause  ot  law  ami  order  the  criticisms  of  the  Society  ceased. 

For  nearly  ten  years  following  the  Revolution,  Anthony  Wayne  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Waynesborough  in  Chester  County.  During  this  period  he  was 
\ery  active  in  the  work  ot  organizing  the  new  government.  In  1783  he  wis 
elected  a  member  ot  the  Council  of  Censors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  chairman  ot  a  committee  tormcd  to  ascertain  how  tar  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  carried  out  by  legislation,  ami  how  far  and  in  what  way, 
if  at  all,  they  had  been  violated. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Assembly  of  Chester  County  in  1784.  1785, 
making  his  voice  heard  in  pleas  for  measure  ot  justice  and  humanity  toward  those 
who  had  been  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  colonies  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
England.  In  1777  and  J77.S  laws  had  been  passed  disfranchising  jorwer  as 
suspected  Tories  and  Loyalists,  nearly  one-half  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
actual  numbers,  and  more  than  one-half  as  reckoned  by  the  wealth  of  these 
individuals.  General  Wayne  exhibited  his  greatest  magnanimity  in  his  efforts 
to  repeal  these  laws  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania's  most  valuable  citizens. 
His  influence  as  one  ot  the  greatest  military  heroes  ot  the  war  was  probably 
the  deciding  factor  in  overcoming  the  bitter  prejudices  that  had  sprung  up. 

Wayne  fought  bitterly  in  the  Assembly  tor  the  repeal  of  these  laws.  His 
resolutions  for  their  repeal  was  voted  down  in  December  17S4,  but  he  continued 
to  champion  the  c.mse  of  the  Quakers  and  others  who  had  refused  in  1779  to 
sign  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  It  was  not  until  1789  that  the  contest  between  the 
non-jurors  and  the  Revolutionary  Party  in  the  State  came  to  an  end.  A  motion 
was  made  and  adopted  at  that  time  in  Assembly  to  "repeal  all  laws  requiring 
any  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.''  The 
quarrel  had  at  last  had  the  effect  of  curing  the  people  ot  Pennsylvania  of  intoler- 
ance, and  the  credit  ot  this  victory  belongs  to  Anthony  Wayne,  tor  he  hail  fought 
this  battle  longer,  and  against  greater  odds,  and  with  less  appreciation  shown 
him,  than  any  military  battle  ot  his  career. 

In  1787  Anthony  Wayne  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to  decide 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Certainly  no  one 
was  better  qualified  to  know  the  evils  which  the  new  Constitution  proposed  to 
remedy,  and  he  was  an  ardent  champion  of  its  adoption. 

Wayne's  military  and  political  service  to  his  country  had  played  h  ivoc 
with  his  resources.  His  farm  had  run  to  weeds,  and  his  tannery  was  ruined. 
He  had  lost  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds.      He  owned  a  plantation  in  Georgia, 
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which  he-  was  unable  to  cultivate  because  he  had  not  the  funds  to  purchase 
slaves.  In  October  1784  he  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  Holland  through 
Robert  Morris,  using  Waynesborough  and  the  Georgia  property  as  collateral. 
However,  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Europe  could  he  raise  tour  thousand 
quineas  on  this  security.  Unfortunately  he  was  too  sanguine  ot  the  success  of 
the  loan  and  drew  bills  for  the  amount  on  his  correspondents.  These  were 
protested.  He  faced  bankruptcy,  for  he  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  repay  the 
protested  notes,  although  his  plantation  was  yielding  an  income.  He  met  the 
situation  with  his  characteristic  honesty  and  bravery,  offering  to  his  creditors 
the  plantation  in  Georgia  as  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  The  only  answer  to  this 
was  a  suit  aimed  at  making  his  estate  in  Chester  County,  as  well  as  that  in 
Georgia  liable  tor  the  debt.  In  the  end  he  sacrificed  the  Georgia  estate  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  grateful  citizens  of  that  state  in  appreciation  ot 
his  services.  He  was  able  to  hold  his  farm  in  Chester  County,  but  the  contro- 
versy stirred  up  more  animosity  and  bitterness  than  any  incident  in  his  military 
carcer.  It  seems  almost  pathetic  that  the  generous  gift  of  the  grateful  south- 
erners should  have  become  such  a  bone  ot  contention  in  his  civilian  life. 

The  Georgia  lands  were  indirectly  responsible  tor  another  incident  in  his 
political  career.  I  lis  frequent  visits  to  the  southern  state  made  him  a  citizen 
of  that  state  at  various  times.  It  was  finally  decided  by  his  admirers  that  he 
was  eligible  to  represent  that  state  in  Congress  and  was  elected  on  the  3rd  ol 
January,  1791.  lbs  opponent,  Mr.  lames  fackson,  contested  the  validity  ot 
the  return,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  took  testimony  on  the  subject, 
finally  deciding  th..t  the  election  of  Wayne  was  illegal.  However,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  that  body  discovered  that  Wayne's  opponent  had  been  also 
disqualified  by  reason  of  irregularities  of  the  election  and  declared  the  whole 
election  proceedings  void.  No  one,  however,  charged  Wayne  with  being  party 
to  the  irregularities  and  he  said  in  a  letter,  "Bs>ih  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists 
pronounced  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that  after  the  fullest  investigation  my 
character  stood  pure  and  unsullied  as  a  soldier's  ought  to  be. 

Anthony  Wayne  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  rusticate  on  his  delightful  farm 
for  any  gre^t  length  of  time.  His  services  were  needed  to  settle  important  mat- 
ters in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  Treaty  of  1  7S5  stipulated  that  the  British 
should  evacuate  their  forts  and  trading  posts  in  the  country  north  of  the  Ohi<- 
River.  Acting  upon  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  Congress  had  entered  upon 
a  program  of  development  of  the  lands  by  allowing  purchases  to  be  made  by 
soldiers  and  paid  for  by  the  notes  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  considered 
valueless.  It  also  authorized  the  purchase  oi  land  by  certain  companies,  notably 
the  Ohio  Comp  iny,  formed  by  a  group  of  prominent  New  England  officers  such 
as  Samuel  Holde'n  Parsons  and  others.  The  first  step  in  this  development, 
however,  was  the  survey  of  the  lands,  which  was  undertaken  in  1786  by  duly 
appointed  surveyors,  among  them  Major  Winthrop  Sargent. 

The  project  was  well  under  way  when  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of  Indians, 
unquestionably  aided  and  abetted  by' the  British,  who  had  no  intention  ot  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  interfered  with  the  plans  and  sent  threaten- 
ing letters,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  development  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  However  the  surveying  went  on,  and  from  August 
1,  1786  to  December  1st,  17SS  there  passed  Fort  Harmar  on  the  Ohio: 
Boats  1,264 

Souls  25.0 1 8 

Horses         10,244 
Cows  2.55Q 

Sheep  2.280 

Wagons  687 

Thus  indicating  that  the  tide  of  emigration  was  rising. 

The  opposition  to  western  immigration  was  so  violent  on  the  part  oi  the 
Indians  that  between  the  years  l7So  and  1790  more  than  1500  men,  women 
and  children  were  slain.  The  Indians  had  formed  one  ol  the  most  powerful 
alliances  of  tribes,  including  the  Wyandottes,  Miamis.  Chippewas  and  Potto- 
wotomies,  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.  They  were  determined  to  oppn  > 
white  invasion  of  their  lands. 

In  1790  General  Harmar,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line 
troops  in  the  Revolution,  was  sent  by  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  to  put  an  ciul 
to    the    Indi  m    atrocities.      St.    Clair    was   at    that    lime   assuming    his   duties   as 
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Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Harmar's  expedition  proved  disastrous. 
His  men  consisted  of  a  .not!,-,-,  untrained,  ill-equipped  rabble  of  militia  who 
were  unwitting  to  submit  to  riidd  discipline,  and  verv  badlv  led  bv  officers  who 
were  brave  enough  but  totally  inexperienced  in  Indian  warfare/  The  Indians 
surprised  them  near  what  is  now  Fort  Wavne,  Indiana,  and  drove  them  in  rout 
to  Fort  Washington  (Cincinnati).  There  were  then  but  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men  on  the  lands  o|  the  (  >hio  Company  capable  of  bearinc  arms.  Natur- 
ally, the  success  ot  the  Indians  encouraged  them  to  perpetrate  further  outrages 
and  massacres. 

The  following  year  General  St.  Clair  organized  another  expedition.  His 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  chain  of  forts  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Maumee.  He 
had  with  him  a  force  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  regulars,  and,  while  thev 
vvere  somewhat  better  equipped  than  those  oi  llarmar  they  were  none  too  ex- 
perienced and  were  late  in  starting  from  Pittsbureh.  On 'November  3rd  thev 
reached  a  point  near  the  iunction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Marv  River's 
where  they  were  suddenly  attacked.  The  battle  raged  for  several  hours',  but  the 
Americans  were  literally  cut  to  pieces.  St.  Clair  seems  to  have  lost  his  nerve. 
and  the  retreat  ot  the  survivors  devolved  upon  his  Adjustant  General,  Winthrop 
Sargent,  who  was  also  Secretary  ot'  the  Northwest  Territorv.  Sargent  was 
wounded  twice,  but   rallied  his  nun  and  led  them  back  to  Fort' llarmar. 

St.  Clair's  defeat  dumbfounded  the  people  in  the  east.  An  investigation 
ot  the  affair  t. .Unwed  and  the  unhappy  General  was  brought  before  various 
committees  while  the  g  >\  ernni   nt  of  the  territory  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Sargent. 

Anthony  Wayne  was  now  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army  by  Washington  in  April,  I  ~ ' > li .  Sargent,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaign,  was  offered  the  post  of  Adjutant  General  again,  but  declined 
as  he  was  still  suffering  from  his  wounds,  and  was  forced  to  carry  on  the  duties 
of  Governor  in  St.  Clair's  absence.  Wayne  may  have  felt  something  akin  to 
elation  at  the  opportunity  to  attempt  what  St.  Clair  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  the  two,  U--r  St.  Clair  had  surrendered  Ticonderoga 
after  Wayuc_  had  so  abi\  detende  I  it:  and  St.  Clair  had  taken  rainy  occa  ioi  5 
to  ridicule  Wayne  during  the  Revolution,  and.  had  been  appointed  over  his  head 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  Furthermore,  St.  Clair  had 
used  his  own  p  ilitical  influence  to  secure  his  own  advancement  on  all  occasions. 

Wayne  departed  tor  his  new  post  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  in  May  1792, 
but  made  one  cautious  stipulation  that  he  would  not  project  his  attackon  the 
Indians  until  his  men  were  fully  equipped  and  properly  disciplined.  The  new- 
army  was  to  be  called  "The  Legion  of  the  United  State's." 

It  was  well  that  Wayne  had  stipulated  the  terms  of  his  leadership.  The 
tales  of  Indian  atrocities  frightened  off  recruits,  and  desertions  were  frequent. 
Gradually,  however,  the  morale  of  the  army  improved,  and  as  its  numbers  in- 
creased so  also  increased  its  self-confidence.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  he 
moved  to  Legionville  on  the  Ohio  some  twenty-seven  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 
During  the  winter  no  campaign  was  projected,'  but  the  discipline  of  the  armv 
improved  tothe  extent  that  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  the  following  March  Wayne 
wrote  that  "The  progress  that  the  troops  have  made  both  in  manouvering  and 
as  marksmen  astonished  the  savages  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  the  sons  of  the  Saint  were  perfectlv  sober  and  orderlv.  beins 
out  of  the  reach  ot  whiskey,  which  BANEFUL  POISON  is  prohibited  from 
entering  this  camp  except  as  the  component  part  of  a  ration,  or  a  little  tor  fatieue 
duty  or  on  some  extraordinary  occasion."  His  force  now  numbered  two  thousand 
five  hundred   men. 

It  was  still  the  e  truest  hope  of  General  Henry  Knox.  Secretary  of  War. 
that  the  expedition  of  Wayne  might  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  another 
general  engagement  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conciliate 
the  red  men.  but  offers  oi  compromise  were  rejected.  Wayne  felt  most  keenly 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  him.  and  he  moved  with  the  utmost  caution  into 
the  enemy  territory,  establishing  forts  and  exerting  every  effort  to  have  them 
well  garrisoned  before  extending  his  lines. 

On  the  7th  ot  October  1793  his  army  began  its  march,  and  on  October  13th 
it  camped  at  a  place  which  he  called  Greenevillc  in  honor  of  his  old  friend  and 
commander  of  Revolutionary  days.  Here  he  passed  the  winter  cut  off  for 
months  from  any  communication  with  the  government  at  Philadelphia  and, 
of  course    without    orders.      Indians   surrounded    him   and   often    intercepted    Ids 


convoys  of  provisions.  In  the  face  of  clanger  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to  the 
very  battleground  where  St.  Clair  had  so  miserably  tailed,  and  interred  the 
bones  of  the  dead  soldiers,  besides  erecting  on  the*  spot  an  impregnable  fort 
which  he  called  Fort  Recovery. 

So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  of  the  new  government  in 
Wayne's  ability,  that  he  was  given  full  power  to  move  at  his  discretion  againct 
the  English  garrison  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami. 

On  June  30th,  1794  his  forces  were  attacked  near  Fort  Recovery,  but  re- 
pulsed the  Indians,  who  were  aided  by  the  English.  Wayne  was  now  Joined 
by  a  force  of  Kentucky  volunteers  under  Major  General  Scott,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Monmouth.  Thus  reinforced  he  moved  seventy  miles 
northward  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  and  confronted  the  English 
garrison  on  the  Miami.  There  he  built  another  fort,  which  he  appropriately 
named.  Fort  Defiance.  He  then  sent  a  last  overture  of  peace  to  the  Indians, 
but  this  was  rejected,  and  immediately  after  there  ensued  one  of  the  most  trans- 
cendency important  battles  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare,  with  nine  hundred 
trained  Americans  against  two  thousand  savages  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 
It  was  a  esse  ot  "do  or  die"  and  the  Americans  "did." 

The  Indians  wore  routed  and  driven  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  English 
tort  commanded  by  Major  Campbell.  Wayne  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort  to  the  indignation  of  its  commandant. 
who  sent  a  preemptory  inquiry  as  to  why  the  American  was  there.  "I  have  no 
hesitation,"  he  wrote,  "to  say  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  America."  To  which  Wayne  refilled  that  Ids  answer  was  already 
given  from  the  muzzles  of  his  small  arms  in  the  action  against  the  savages,  "but 
hail  it  continued  until  the  Indians,  ,7c  were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the 
post  and  guns  you  mention  they  would  not  have  much  impeded  the  progress 
ot  the  Victorious  Army  under  my  command — as  no  such  post  was  established 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States." 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  vitally 
important  battle  Wayne  was  suffering  so  horribly  with  gout  that  he  was  swathed 
in  flannels.  In  spite  of  this  the  excitement  of  the  engagement  seemed  to  tree 
him  trom  all  symptom^  ot  the  disease  and  his  movements  were  as  active  as  ever 
all  day. 

The  importance  ot  Wayne's  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami'  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  opened  up  the  Ohio  Valley  to  emigration;  it  paved  the 
way  for  the  tuture  westward  movement  of  our  nation,  and  it  established  confident- 
ly the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  territory  ceded  by  England  by  the  Treaty 
ol  1785.  Tiiis  successtul  campaign  took  place  Just  in  time  to  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  dispute  between  John  lay  and  the  English  Ministry  over  the  re- 
tention of  the  posts  held  by  the  British  garrisons  within  our  territory  in  vio- 
lation ot  the  Treaty  ot  17So.  The  news  of  this  battle  informed  London  that  aid 
from  the  Indians  in  supporting  their  pretensions  to  our  territory  must  be  _:■  en 
up,  and  it  was  soon  atter  this  that  orders  were  sent  nut  for  the  evacuation  ol 
the  posts  of  Detroit,  Oswego  and  Niagara.  Anthony  Wayne  had  crowned  his 
remarkable  career  by  literally  winning  the  Northwest  from  Great  Britain,  and 
at  the  same  time  settling  once  and  for  all  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  his 
leadership  over  that  ot  his  sneering  and  Jealous  critic.  General  Arthur  St.  Clan'. 

Anthony  Wayne's  term  of  life  in  which  he  might  enjoy  the  fruits  ot  his 
remarkable  exploits  was  of  short  duration.  Me  had  fought  hard  and  lived  hank 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Greeneville  in  August  I7(>o.  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania  where  in  Philadelphia  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  possible  military  honors  and  the  riotous  enthusiasm  ot  the 
people.  Strangely  enough,  in  Congress  the  malignant  jealousy  of  some  oi  hi- 
enemies  followed  him  and  the  House  adopted  the  following  strange  resolution, 
retusing  to  give  him  his  share  ot  praise.  "Resolved  unanimously,  that  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Legion  under 
the  orders  ot  General  Wayne  tor  their  prudence,  fortitude  and  bravery. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  ot  the  House  by  near-sighted  representatives, 
nearlv  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  carrvina  out  of  the  Treaty  ncgotiaU  I 
by  John  lav,  which  had  been  ratified  bv  the  Senate.  If  this  treaty  had  not 
been  carried  out,  all  of  Wavne's  efforts  would  have  gone  tor  nothing  tor  tin 
Treatv  of  Greeneville  would  have  been  abrogated  and  all  ot   the   English    po  ' 


within  our  territory  would  have  been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies.  The 
whole  country  west  of  the  Ohio  which  had  been  so  cleverly  secured  would  have 
been  lost.  Fortunately,  through  the  efforts  of  Fisher  Ames  the  House  decided 
on  April  50,  17%  by  a  vote  of  fifty -one  to  forty-eight,  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  carry  the  Treaty  into  effect. 

Wayne  now  was  sent  to  visit  the  posts  and  receive  their  surrender  from 
the  British.  He  was  most  courteously  received  in  each,  and  even  by  the  Indians 
he  was  welcomed  with  noisy  demonstrations,  reserved  only  lor  those  whom  they 
recognized  as  truly  brave  warriors.  He  responded  with  such  sincerity  and 
kindness  toward  his  former  enemies  that  he  cemented  a  lasting  friendship  between 
the  two  races  that  went  as  iar  as  anything  else  in  closing  the  hostilities  ot  trie 
northwestern  frontier. 

On  the  17th  of  November  he  sailed  from  Detroit  for  Presque  Isle  but  was 
seized  with  a  fatal  attack  of  "gout  of  the  stomach"— appendicitis  possibly — 
and  reached  his  destination  in  a  dying  condition.  He  died  on  the  loth  ot  De- 
cember in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Dr.  Balfour  and  was  buried  according  to  his 
last  wish  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff  on  the  high  lull  called  "Garrison  Hill"  at 
Erie.  Later,  in  1809,  his  adopted  son.  Colonel  Isaac  Wayne,  in  company  with 
John  Gruno  Bull,  removed  his  remains  in  a  bas  in  the  waaon  box  and  buried 
then,  in  the  family  burial  ground  at  Oid  St.  Da\i,l's  Church  at  Radnor,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  lessons  that  we  can  draw  from  the  life  of  Anthony  Wayne  are  those  of 
the  highest  order  of  patriotism  and  citizenship.  His  family  life  was  ideal  in 
every  way,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  note  in  his  letters  the  pain-  that  he  took  to 
inform  his  beloved  "Polly"  as  to  all  of  the  details  of  his  military  operations. 
Not  even  to  General  Washington  was  he  more  expansive  in  his  descriptions  e: 
battles;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  his  one  thought  was  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  Polly's  admiration.  If  anyone  may  he  considered  the  activating  influence  on 
Anthony  Wayne  it  was  Polly,  and  perhaps  we  owe  to  her  a  debt  that  we  have 
not  yet  appreciated. 


Explosives  and  the  History  of  the 
DuPont  Family 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  C 
1955  the  following  pape. 


:hester  County  Historical  Society  on  February  10, 
E  paper  was  read,  a  summary  oi  which  is: 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  lames,  member  ot  facultv  at  Lincoln  Lmversitv,  spoke  on 
"Explosives,  and  History  ol  the  duPont  Family." 

Dr.  lames  alluded  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  early  use  in  1514. 
and  the  invention  of  firearms;  he  spoke  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  tor  industrial 
pursuits  and  not  as  military  ammunition;  the  early  manufacturers  in  the  Colonies 
were  not  successful;  the  Colonial  army  secured  the  British  supply  stored  a: 
Portsmouth,  and  used  it  at  Hunker  Hill.  In  1777  the  Continental  Congress 
directed  the  establishment  of  a  powder  plant,  but  it  blew  up.  but  was  rebuilt 
and  furnished  powder  for  the  troops  at  the  Battle  of  the  Brandywine.  The 
first  Pierre  Samuel  duPont  was  one  of  the  early  m  ikers  of  powder,  and  with  his 
son,  F.  I.  duPont  (a  printer  in   17(>(>),  became  th.-  first  makers. 

Thev  came  to  America  in  bSOl.  and  found.!  a  land  company  at  Newport. 
R.  I.,  but  the  scheme  failed;  P.  S.  duPont  returned  to  France,  and  securing  the 
help  of  some  friends  was  able  to  obtain  funds.  ,:nA  settled  in  IS02,  near  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  whore  there  was  a  small  colony  of  Fr  -nch  refugees:  on  a  100-acrc  tract, 
he  started  the  manufacture  of  powder,  in  1804,  and  has  since  continued.  In 
1857,  much  powder  was  manufactured  for  use  in  mining.  In  IS46,  duPont  re- 
fused a  big  order  from  Cuba  lor  gunpowder,  because  he  believed  it  for  use  bv 
th-  M  sxicans. 

Dr.  fames  then  spoke  of  the  duPont  descendants— Alfred  Victor,  Henrv. 
Eugene,  Lamont,  Pierre,  Ircnee,  Alexis,  Alfred  [..  T.  Coleman."  Pierre  S-.  and 
others  of  this  family.  Alfred  has  been  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  various 
homes;  Coleman,  m  politics  and  the  construction  of  good  roads;  Pierre,  in  roads 
and  schools,  with  the  wonderful  estate  at   Longwood. 


In  1846,  came  the  making  of  nitro-glycerine.  am!  dynamite.  The  duPont 
plant  in  New  Jersey  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  When  fishermen  along  the 
Delaware  river  complained  that  pollution  of  the  waters  was  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  many  shad,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish,  the  duPont  Company  settled 
the  trouble  by  payment  of  $4000  to  the  fishermen. 

The  duPont  Company  later  got  into  the  business  of  making  paints,  dyes, 
motors,  cellophane,  duco,  oils,  rayon,  etc. 

The  Iron    Industries  of    Northern  Chester  County 


A 


T  a  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society  held  on  March 
JT~ V  lc>,  1955  the  following  paper  was  read  by  Charles  William  Heathcote,  Ph.D. : 
After  the  unfortunate  episodes  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  which 
resulted  in  the  British  army  establishing  itselt  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter  of 
1777  and  1778,  Washington  gave  much  thought  to  the  question  where  should 
he  establish  winter  quarters  tor  his  tired,  underfed,  and  poorly  clothed  army.' 
That  he  was  in  a  quandry  as  to  the  plan  h :  should  pursue  is  shown  in  his  m  m; 
letters  to  his  officers  in  which  he  asked  lor  suggestions  and  to  which  they  replied 
that  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Lancaster,  Lebanon.  Reading,  Bethlehem  in  P  i  n- 
sylvania  were  the  strategic  places  for  the  cantonment.  Eventually  after  many 
conferences,  Valley  Forge  was  chosen.  The  tragedy  ot  this  historic  shrine  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  two  reasons  generally  assigned  for  the  establishment 
of  the.  cantonment  at  Valley  Forge  are:  first,  to  protect  American  supplier  at 
Reading;  second,  to  prevent  the  British  from  advancing  westward  into  Penn- 
sylvania, because  Howe  had  boasted  he  would  drive  Washington  and  his  army 
beyond  the  mountains  which  was  never  accomplished.  However,  reading 
between  the  lines  of  all  lettersand  sifting  the  evidence  ot  conferences,  Washingto  i 
also  decided  10  use  Valley  Forge  as  a  base  to  protect  hie  first  line  ot  supplies  v.  fiich 
were  to  be  found  in  the  forge.,  furnaces  and  gunneries  to  the  north  and  west 
of  his  strategic  camp.  These  important  works  were  to  be  found  along  Valley 
Creek,  Northern  Chester  County,  southern  Berks  County;  the  two  furnace?  in 
southern  Berks  County  are  (fust)  Hopewell  furnace,  built  about  1771,  which 
is  about  two  miles  north  of  Warwick  village,  or  St.  Marys  on  the  Ridge  Road: 
(second)  Joanna  built  in  1791'  along  the  Reading  Road,  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  Elverson;  through  the  heart  of  Lancaster  County,  tor  example  the  Stiegel 
furnace,  and  down  into  south  central  York  County,  for  example,  the  Mary- 
Ann  furnace.  If  these  sources  of  supplies  should  be  captured  by  the  British, 
where  coulel  the  Americans  turn  for  replacements?  The  answer  is  evident. 
Only  a  limited  amount  oi  supplies  had  come  from  abroad,  and  the  French  aid 
at  this  time  was  not  a  reality.  As  one  studies  the  map  of  the  location  ot  these 
important  iron  industries,  they  spread  out  crescent  shaped,  and  Washington 
and  his  army  safe-guarded  them  at  the  eastern  tip  of  the  crescent.  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  importance  of  these  iron  industries,  the  writer  proposes  to  follow 
their  early  history.  Since  we  live  in  Chester  County,  it  is  our  plan  to  follow 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  iron  industries  in  the  northern  part  ot 
our  county.  The  iron  industries  of  the  other  counties  are  interesting  and  valu- 
able, but  their  history  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

THE  FORGES  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

So  that  we  may  understand  Washington's  relations  to  all  phases  ot  these 
industries,  we  must  begin  our  historical  study  ot  the  forges  at  Valley  Forge. 

There  were  four  forges  established  on  Valley  Creek  at  Valley  Forge,  between 
the  Gulph  Road  (which  crosses  Valley  Creek  east  of  Washington's  headquart*  rs! 
and  Mount   Jov. 

The  first  one  was  established  about  1718  by  Lewis  Walker  on  the  west 
side  of  Vallev  Creek  in  Chester  Countv.  It  was  located  midwav  between  the 
Gulph  Road  "and  Mount  foy.  This  forge  was  abandoned  when  Walker  entered 
into  business  with  the  firm  which  opened  the  Mount  foy  forge.  1  he  ^'uj_'y 
Forge   Park  Commission  uncovered  the  ruins  ot  the  old  Walker   forge  in    [vol. 

The  Mount  Joy  forge  was  the  second  forge  along  Valley  Creek  which  w.'.s 
located  on  the  Montgomery  County  side  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Gulph 
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Road.  This  forge  was  operated  between  1742  and  1752  by  Walker,  Williams 
and  Evans.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Potts  in  1756,  or  17f>7,  and 
Liter  was  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Isaac  Potts  and  Dewees.  This  forge  was 
uncovered  by  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  in  the  year  1951. 

The  third  forge,  known  as  the  Upper  or  Valley  Forge,  was  erected  on  the 
Chester  County  side  ol  Valley  Creek,  almost  opposite  Mount  |<>\.  The  forge 
went  into  operation  in  1771  under  the  firm  ol  Potts  and  Dcwecs.  The  forge 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  army  in  September,  1777,  as  the  result  of  their 
invasion  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  This  forge  was  uncovered  by  the 
Park  Commission  in  the  year  1951.  The  fourth,  or  Dcwecs  Forge,  was  erecte  I 
about  L778,  on  the  Montgomery  side  ol  Valley  Creek,  directly" below  tl 
Mount  Joy  Forge,  very  close  to  the  Gulph  Road.  The  forge  tailed  in  1798  .  nd 
was  then  managed  by  Colonel  Rogers.  It  went  out  of  existence  in  1816.  This 
forge  was  excavated  by  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  in  the  year  1921. 

"To  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the  United  States  ol  America 

"The  petition  of  William  Dewees  ol  the  Township  of  Tredyffrin  in  the 
County  of  Chester  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  humbly  sheweth     - 

"That  your  petitioner  in  the  year  1777.  was  possessed  of  considerable  Real 
and  Personal  Estate  at  Valley  Forge  in  S.  County  about  20  mile,  from  the  il  . 
ot  Philadelphia.  Tii.it  the  beginning  ol  March  in  the  said  year.  Thomas  Mi 
Esq.  then  Q.M.C.  called  upon  your  Petitioner,  informing  him  that  he  was  estab- 
lishing a  magazine  <>i  Comm'y  Stores  and  looked  upon  that  place  as  most  suit- 
able tor  that  purpose  from  the  situation  and.  number  of  buildings. 

"That  your   Petitioner  requested   a   few    days  to  consider  whether  it    miirht 
not  lie  a  means  of  drawing  the  British  army  that  way,  and  endanger  his  Prop  ■:  t\  . 
Upon   which  Gen'l   Mittlin  informed  your   Petitioner,    he  esteemed   the  distance 
too  great  for  the  enemy  to  leave  their  -hipping,  but  if  the\   should,  the  situ    ...  -: 
ot  the  place  would  admit  ot  a  strong  defence,  or  otherwise  the  stores  should   I 
timely    removed.      The    next    day    fourteen    teams    loaded    with    Comm'\     S 
arrived  by  order  ol  Carpentor  Wharton,  Esq.  Comm.  General,   with  order--   to 
be  unloaded  and  stored  there.    Alter  some  hesitation  for  the  reason  above  m   n- 
tioned,  your  Petitioner  received  the  stores  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Phi!  i- 
delphia,    waited   upon    Mr.    Wharton,   acquainted   him  of  the   danger   which   !i 
was  (as  above)  apprehensive.      Mr.  Wharton  replied  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pot  ',,    t 
from  His  Excellency,  ordering  the  stores  to  be  moved  about   that   distance  from 
Philadelphia  and  that  he  understood  Gen'l  Mifflin  was  about  sending  the  Q.  M. 
Stores.     And  by  the  information  he  had  received  of  the  situation  ol   th 
the  Comm'y   Stores   must   be  sent   there  also.      Whereupon   all   the  Q.    M.   and 
Comm'y  Stores  which  were  sent,  were  accordingly  received  and  stored. 

"That  on  the  landing  of  the  British  army  at  the  head  of  the  Flk,  your  Peti- 
tioner began  to  be  more  apprehensive  of  the  danger  aforementioned,  and  the 
movements  of  the  British  arm\  almost  convincing  your  Petitioner  ol  their  in- 
tended route,  grew  very  uneasy  seeing  the  Public  Stores  were  deposited  in  i 
great  part  of  his  most  valuable  buildings,  and  that  the  greatest  part  ol  his  Kstate 
was  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  such  as  could  not  be  removed,  more  especially  at  the 
enemy's  near  approach.  All  the  teams  which  could  be  procured  (with  my  own.) 
were  assidiously  employed  to  remove  the  stores  to  other  pi. ices  thought  more  ■<  - 
cure,  and  to  camp  agreeable  to  orders.  Which  removal  ol  the  stores  u.^  c< 
tinueil  till  the  enemy  appeared  within  view,  to  the  gnat  neglect  ol  his  own 
Property,  when  the  greatest  difficulty  your  Petitioner  made  lus  escape  leaving  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  the  merciless  enemy.  All  ol  which  was  either  destroyed, 
carried  oft,  or  burned. 

"Your  Petitioner  begs  further  to  represent  that  December  following.  His 
Excellence,  Genera]  Washington  fixed  his  Camp  partly  upon  your  Petili  >n  i  - 
land.  Whereupon  the  greatest  part  of  his  standing  timber  and  all  his  Icikcs, 
was,  and  were,  destroyed,  which  deprived  your  Petitioner  ol  power  to  erect 
new  buildings,  and  rendered  the  premises  of  less  value  than  they  formerly  were. 

"Your  Petitioner  was  therefore  obliged  to  sell  the  said  premise-  much  under 
their  value,  bv  which  he  is  much  reduce. 1  in  order  to  discharge  his  iust  debt.*: 
and  begs  leave  further  to  observe,  that  had  not  the  Public  Stores  ken  depo  I  i 
there,  he  apprehends  his  losses  would  not  have  been  so  great,  ami  that  your 
Honours  will  not  consider  his  case  equal  only  to  the  common  fate  of  wars,  when 
everything,  whether  valuable  to  them  or  not,  which  was  upon  the  premises,  was 
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either  burned,  carried  off,  or  destroyed,  as,  in  the  annex'd  account,  to  your 
Honours  will  appear. 

"Your  Petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays,  your  Honours  will  consider  his 
cape,  and  grant  him  some  relief,  by  a  small  grant  of  land,  or  otherwise  as  you 
in  vour  wisdom  may  think  meet. 

"Any  your  Petitioner  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  etc.,  An  account  ot 
sundries  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  British  army,  the  property  ol  your  Petitioner 
at  Valley  Forge,  viz: — 

Two  large  stone  dwelling  houses $600. Of) 

Household  furniture,  plates,  apparel,  etc.  .  . 500.00 

One  large  forge  with  four  tires  in  good  repairs 560.00 

One  new  saw  mill 60.00 

Two  large  frame  storehouses  &  smoke-houses 20(1.00 

One  large  stone  coal  house 150.00 

400  loads,  of  coal 600.00 

One  stone  iron  stove 50.00 

1600  bushels  of  wheat 600.00 

200  bushels  of  oats 20.00 

600  bushels  of  rye 150.00 

50  tons  good  haV 90.00 

4  cows.? : 20.00 

44  sheep 22.00 

1  mare— 4  vears  old 20.00 

Smoked  bacon 10.00 

200  weight  drv  beef 4.00 

2  ton  bar  iron' 60.00 

1  hodghead  oi  rum 25.00 

1  wagon 15.00 

Sundry  smith  tools 10.00 

For  the  subscribers  being  well  acquainted  with  the  several  matters  referred  to 
bv  Wm.  Dewees  in  his  petition  to  Congress  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  fairly 
stated  bv  him.  , 

Philadelphia,  20  Jan,  1785  Ant  y  \\  ayne 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  i\o  certify  that  the  within  named  Petitioner, 
Colonel  William   Dewees.  has  always  been  a  firm  friend   to  the  Independence  ot 
America,  and  that  he  took  an  earlv  ami  decided   part  in  behalf  of  his  Country, 
to  the  exeat  detriment  of  his  property  and  the  frequent  risque  ot  his  lite. 
Philadelphia,  20th  January,  1785 

Ant  y  W  ayne 
lohn  Patton  Sharp  Delaney 


David  Jones  A.  T.  Clare.' 


VINCENT  FORGE 

From  careful  investigation  without  a  doubt  this  forge  was  located  on  French 
Creek  about  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Pughtown.  The  torge  is  also  marked 
on  W.  Scull's  map  of  the  province  ot  Pennsylvania  under  date  ot    1770. 

The  most  complete  information  oi  the  forge  is  found  in  the  will  (.•(  John 
Young  under  date  of  March  20,  1781.  By  his  will  he  directs  his  wife,  Susanna 
Young,  to  carrv  ovit  certain  provisions,  as  follows: — 

"1  fohn  Young,  of  Vincent  Township,  Chester  County,  State  ot  I  enn- 
sylvania,  Forge  Master,— I  order  and  direct  hereby  that  the  aforementioned 
Susanna'  Young  continue  to  drive  the  forge  where  1  now  dwell,  using  the  stock 
now  on  hand,  viz:— the  coal  in  the  coal  house  and  all  of  the  wood  cut  am.  to 
be  cut  during  the  term  of  two  vears  in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say  she 
shall  cause  all  the  bur  iron  that  the  said  stock  shall  make  to  be  laid  by  unsold 
only  as  much  as  will  defrav  the  expenses  of  making  it  to  be  kept  in  store  tor 
the  heirs  heretofore  mentioned.  Only  she  shall,  exclusive  ot  the  expenses  ot 
making  the  iron,  have  for  her  trouble  of  driving  the  torge*  two  hundred  pounds 
to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  to  her,  her  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns 
to  be  paid  of  the  bar  iron  laid  by. 


"Thirdly,  I  order  und  bequeath  to  my  eldest  son,  John  Young,  inv  forge  and 
lands  thereunto  to  belonging  situate  in  township  county  and  state  already  men- 
tioned withal  the  hereditaments  thereunto  belonging  t<>  be  heired  to  him  at  the 
time  of  being  twenty-one  years  old  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  onlv 
he  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  each  of  his  sisters,  etc." 

At  the  time  specified  in  the  will  his  son.  John  Young,  took  charge  of  the 
forge 

The  owners  of  the  forge  never  seem  to  have  had  much  success  with  it.  Per- 
haps this  was  due  to  the  competition  of  the  Coventry  Forge.  The  later  history 
is  only  fragmentary.      It  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  operation  shortlv  after  1800. 

COVENTRY  FORGES 

The  first  successful  iron  forge  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  erected 
on  Manataway  Creek  about  three  miles  above  Pottstown.  This  forge  was 
instituted  by  Thomas  Rutter.  The  second  forge  was  constructed  hv  Samuel 
Nutt,  in  1717.  on  French  Creek,  near  the  present  village  of  Coventry ville.  This 
new  iron  industry  was  known  as  Coventry  forge.  About  1720,  Nutt  constructed 
another  forge  at  Coventry.  From  recent  investigations  in  soil  conditions,  it 
seems  that  the  first  forge  was  located  at  a  point  directlv  south  ol  the  Methodist 
Church,  Coventryville,  at  the  very  lower  edge  of  that"  field.  The  second  forge 
which  was  much  larger  was  just  below  the  big  mill  in  tin-  village.  This  mill 
was  first  built  as  a  window  shade  factory.  More  than  likely  the  iron  Urine 
increased  quite  rapidly  which  required  Nutt  to  build  the  second  forge.  After 
a  long  and  interesting  history,  the  second  forge  eventually  passed  into  the  hands 
ot  George  Christman,  who  operated  it  for  the  last  time  in   1871. 

Samuel  Nutt  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Coventry,  England,  in  1714. 
Without  a  doubt  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  before  he  became  one  of 
the  great  iron  masters  of  the  colonies  for  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
province  betore  he  left  his  home.      He  was  also  a   Friend. 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  did  Nutt  turn  hi-,  attention  to  the  iron 
business?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  without  a  doubt  dating  from  the  plan: 
ot  the  founder  ot  the  province  —  William  Penn.  Pcnn  was  interested  in  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  agricultural  development  of  his  colony.  IK-  wn> 
much  interested  in  the  development  of  iron  ami  copper  industries  ..  "  lapl 
for  trade."  At  his  request  in  1702,  James  Logan,  the  provincial  secretary,  was 
urged  to  develop  the  iron  industries  ot  the  province.  However,  the  fir  l  ucr  .  ful 
etlort  to  develop  the  iron  industries  did  not  occur  until  1716  when  Thorn  is  Rutter 
of  Germantown  established  a  forge  on  Manataway  creek  a  short  di  t  nice  above 
Pottstown.      His  efforts  were  successful  in  producing  a  good  quality  ol  rion. 

Samuel  Nutt  made  extensive  purchases  of  land  in  the  French  creek  section 
between  1712  and  1721. 

Samuel  Nutt  was  anxious  to  secure  more  land  after  he  arrived  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  also  interested  in  seeking  to  develop  the  iron  industries  at 
the  province.  Without  a  doubt  Rutter's  successful  enterprise  on  the  M  mat  iwny 
led  him  to  investigate  the  iron  resources  southwest  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 
After  he  established  the  first  forge,  he  called  the  location  Coventry.  His  forge 
was  about  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Samuel  Savage  married  Anna,  a  dauchter  of' 
Thomas  Rutter.  Savage  came  to  Philadelphia"  in  170...  When  Rutter  moved 
to  Manatawny  Creek,  Savage  went  with  him  to  open  up  the  new  forge.  Savairc 
died  in  1720.'  Later,  Mrs.  Savage  became  the  wife  ol  Samuel  Nutt.  It  was  at 
Coventry  Nutt  built  a  substantial  home  for  his  bride. 

In  l7_!7)  or  I7'J4.  William  Branson  became  associated  with  Samuel  Nutt  in 
his  iron  industry.  Branson  came  from  Berkshire,  England  to  Philadelphia  in 
1708.  Here  he  seems  to  have  prospered  as  a  merchant.  \\  hen  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  he  held  warrants  for  land  in  Pennsylvania  from  his  father.  It  is 
not  known  how  he  came  to  enter  into  business  conditions  with  Nutt.  but  alter 
he  became  associated  with  Nutt.  Branson  extended  his  land  holdings  in  the 
neighborhood. 

~  The  third  partnci  in  this  agreement  was  Mordecai  Lincoln,  who  is  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mordecai  Lincoln  had  moved  into 
what  is  now  Berks  County  where  he  secured  considerable  foul  holdings  a  few 
links    east    of   the   City    of    Reading.       He    was   also   an    expert    ironm  ister    tor    he 


had  conducted  a  forge  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersev.  When  he  left  New 
lersey,  he  had  not  sold  his  land  and  iron  business,  but  he  retained  them.  He 
brought  his  wife  and  five  children  along  when  he  came.      lie  knew  the  valuable 

iron  ore  lands  in  the  French  Creek  section  and  evidently  he  realized  that  a  pro- 
fitable partnership  could  be  formed  with  Nutt  and  Branson. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as   1720,  Mordecai   Lincoln  possessed 
loO  acres  ot  land  in  the  French  Creek  section  and  appears  on  the  taxable  list 
as  Mordicay    Lincoln.      In    1721,    this   section    was   assessed    with   the   Schuvlkill 
district  and  his  name  is  incorrectly  spelled,  Mordecay  Linerwood. 

In  1722,  the  spelling  is  corrected  to  Lincoln.  In  1724,  this  section  adopts 
the  n  ime  ot  Coventry  ;  nd  Mordecay  Lincoln's  name  again  appears. 

However,  the  partnership  continued  only  to  1725,  when  he  drew  up  the 
following  agreement:— "Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I.  Mordecai  Lincoln 
of  Coventry,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  tor  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Five  Hundred  Pounds,  etc.,  do  forever  quit  claim  to  William  Branson,  Merchant, 
of  Philadelphia,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  full  and  undivided  third  part  of  the 
one  hundred  and  six  acres  ot'  lands,  according  to  articles  of  agreement  made 
between  Samuel  Nutt  ot"  the  one  part,  and  the  said  Mordecai  Lincoln  ot'  the 
other  part,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  mynes,  and  minerals,  forses,  build- 
ings, houses,  lands  and  improvements  whatsoever  thereunto  belonging,  Dated 
14,  December,   1725,  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 

(Signed)  Mordecai  Lincoln 
In  presence  ot 

Jno.  Robeson 
Jane  Speavy." 

(Filed  in  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg) 

It  seems  that  his  New  Jersey  interests  required  too  much  time  and  he  was 
not  ready  to  surrender  them  for  his  newly  found  business.  He  increased  his 
land  holdings  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1735,  he  built  the  house 
which  is  still  standing,  ami  which  is  a  tew  miles  east  of  Reading.  It  is  a  well 
constructed,  roomy,  brick  house.  Nearby  is  a  small  building  which  was  occu- 
pied by,  at  hast,  two  slaves  who  were  owned  bv  Mordecai.  He  died  in  1755 
injiis  forty-ninth  year.  His  will  is  dated  22  February.  1755.  Prob.  7  June. 
1750.  Registered  in  Philadelphia  Book  E.  page  570.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  made 
executrix.  His  estate  was  quite  considerable,  part  of  which  consisted  of  1000 
acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Mordecai  Lincoln  occupied  a 
high  social  place  in  the  and  economic  life  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  Nutt.  Sr.,  as  we  now  shall  refer  to  him,  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
However,  he  was  very  fond  of  his  wife's  daughter.  Rebecca  Savage.  In  Eng- 
land, he  had  a  nephew  who  bore  his  name  whom  we  shall  hereafter  Samuel 
Nutt,  Jr.  As  a  pioneer  ironmaster,  Samuel  Nutt.  Sr..  realized  the  present  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  iron  business  were  well  established,  but  he  had  the  good 
common  sense  to  realize  that  the  future  oi~  the  business  was  larger  than  the 
present.  Without  a  doubt  he  told  Rebecca  of  the  fine  qualities  of  his  nephew 
and  though  I  have  searched  everywhere  for  letters  from  Nutt,  Sr..  to  his  nephew 
without  success,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  he  wrote  to  his  nephew  about  the 
attractiveness  of  Rebecca.  The  diplomatic  Nutt,  Sr.  accomplished  an  under- 
standing between  the  young  people;  then  he  sent  for  his  nephew  to  come  to 
Coventry  to  marry  Rebecca.  Samuel  Nutt.  Jr..  obeyed  the  summons  ami 
arrived  in  Coventry  in  1755.  It  seems  that  the  two  young  people  found  in 
each  other  a  congenial  spirit,  for  they  were  married  within'a  few  months.  Samuel 
Nutt.    Jr.,  proved   to  bo  quite  a  help  in  the  business  of  Nutt.  Sr. 

Samuel  Nutt.  Jr..  died  in  175S.  One  child,  a  daughter,  named  Anna,  had 
blessed  this  union. 

Sometime  after  his  death.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Nutt  became  the  wife  ot  Robert 
Grace.  Of  course.  Mrs.  Nutt  was  quite  well-to-do  and  so  likewise  was  Robert 
Grace.  He  was  descended  of  fine  English  stock.  At  a  very  early  age.  he  was 
prominent  and  active  in  affairs  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  young 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whom  he  aided  in  many  ways.  Franklin  surek  appreciated 
his  friendship.  About  175S,  Robert  ('.race  returned  from  England,  where  he 
had  made  considerable  investigation  and  study  of  metallurgy.  He  became 
more  interested  in  the  iron  industry  on  his  return  from  England,  and  particularly 
in  his  associations  with  Thomas   Potts  ot 'Colebrooked.de."     Grace  died   in    1760. 
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In  his  will  dated  April  17.  1766,  he  made  his  wife  sob  excutrix  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed as  he  stated,  "All  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  wherever  the  s,.me 
can  or  may  be  found  requesting  her  to  pay  the  following  legacies,  to  wit: — the 
one  which  interests  us,  is,  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  K  quire,  agent  foi  tin  1  roi  incc 
(Pennsylvania)  as  a  token  of  mv  sincere  love  and  regard  for  him  the  sum  of  Five 
Pounds." 

From  the  old  Coventry  iron  works  ledger  under  Samuel  Nntt  tin.  following 
items  are  of  interest : 

fan.  26-  -To  an  ax 7  shillings 

Mar.  /-    To  hall  pound  oi  tobacco 2  pence 

lo  5  pipes 2  pence 

Mar.  24  -To  an  ax  steeled 2  shillings 

5  pence 
Another  ledser  entitled— Anna  Nutt's  Coventry  Forge: 
Ian.    K  1747. 

Daniel  Goldsmith-  -To  iron  from  forge 17  per.ee 

Dec.  1.  L749. 

Howard   Mills,  Dr.  To   1    Hog*,  w 125  C      2Vo  pence 

William  Lawther.  Bv  1  Hogg"w 1-10  C     2J-5  pence 

1   £  9  shillings  2  p..  ce 

Coventry  Ledger  1756. 
P   Contra 

1759 

May  10    By  hauling  10  tons  of  piggs  from  Warwick  £14 

s     p 

Bv  hauling  firewood 1 — 5 

P.  Contra 
1756 

£  s  p 

Dec.  25  By  557  cord  wood  @  2/6 67     —     2     —     6 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  ownership  of  the  Coventry  iron  works 
took  place  in  1757  when  Thomas  Potts  married  at  Coventrv,  Anna  Nutt,  the 
daughter  of  Rebecca  and  Samuel  Nutt,  |r.  Thomas  Potts 'was  bom  ;t  Cole- 
brookd.de  in  1755.  In  1765  under  date  ol  March  1,  an  indenture  between  "Robert 
Grace  Gentleman  and  Rebecca  his  wife,  formerly  Rebecca  Nutt,  on  the  one- 
part,  and  Thomas  Potts  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  merchant  on  the  other. 
conveyed  the  messuages,  plantations,  lands,  mine,  minerals,  forges,  furnaces, 
rents,  tenement,  hereditament  and  real  estate  of  said  Robert  Gr. .ce  .r.i[  wife 
or  either  ot  them,  situate  in  any  put  ol  said  province  of  Pennsylvania."  Thomas 
Potts  and  his  heirs  agreed  to  pay  Robert  Grace  and  his  or  the  survivor— each 
quarter  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

THE  COVENTRYVILLE   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  iron  industry  at  Coventrv  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Methodist  work  at  Coventry  was  started 
in  1774  as  the  second  organization  in  Chester  Countv.  The  first  Methodist 
Society  was  started  in  the  vear  1774  at  the  Grove  which  is  but  a  short  di  tar.ee 
to  the  north  ot  West  Cluster.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grace  was  the  re  1  leader  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  ot  Methodism.  She  gave  the  society  the  use  of  a  hon  e  on  her 
proper^  in  which  to  worship.  She  dud  in  December  5.  LSOO.  In  her  will 
under  date  of  Februarv  6,    1791  she   made  the  following   beques<    to  tlu    church. 

"I  give  and  devise  to  nn  grand-son-in-law  Thou,.,,  EI  .skins  ami  mv  kins- 
man Caleb  North.  Loth  of  the  city  oi  Philadelphia  a  lot  ol  ground  part'oi  my 
plantation  where  on  I  now  live  beginning  at  a  stone  corner  of  mv  l.ud  !>v  a 
road  called  Douglas  road,  thence  south  eighty-three  degrees  e  st'lei,  perches 
thence  north  thirteen  degrees  west  ten  perches  thence  north  eight\  three  degrees 
west  ten  perches  to  the  said  road  thence  along  lh<  >  uu  touth  thirteen  ill 
east  ten  perches  to  the  place  ol  beginning  conl  liuint;  ninetv-thr  <  p.-ivhc; 
and  also  the  burving  ground  called  and  known  l»  the  n  ime  ol  the  I  mih  hurvim: 
ground  with  one  perch   wide  round  the  wall  thereof  lor  the  purpo  e  ol   i    p    Irii   j 
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the  same  when  and  as  often  as  it  shall  be  necessary.     To  hold  to  them  the  sai  : 
Thomas   Haskins  and  Caleb   North   and    to   the  survivor  of  them  and   to  th« 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  and  to  the  heirs  ^.nd  assigns  forever  ot  the  survivors  or 
them  in  perpetual  succession. 

In  trust  nevertheless  for  the  following  purposes  (that  is  to  say)  that  the 
lot  of  ninety  three  peri  hes  shall  be  and  remain  for  the  use  of  the  religion  societ; 
called  Methodists  inhabiting  in  the  township  of  Coventry  and  parts  adjacent 
to  erect  a  meeting  house  thereon  and  such  other  buildings  as  the  said  society 
may  judge  to  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  a  meeting  place.  And  the 
said  burying  ground  and  remain  for  a  burying  ground  for  the  family  as  hereto- 
fore and  such  others  as  the  above  named  Trustees  or  either  of  them  or  th 
successors  in  the  said  trust  may  permit  and  allow  to  be  interred  therein.  And 
that  the  same  as  also  the  lot  first  above  mentioned  and  described  shall  not  U 
applied  to  any  other  uses,  or  purposes  whatsoever  than  as  aforesaid;  and  I  d  ■ 
also  grant  and  allow  the  privilege  of  passing  through  any  inclosed  grounds  fron 
either  of  the  public  roads  adjacent  to  the  said  burying  ground,  when  the  same 
shall  lie  necessary  tor  the  purposes  ot  interring  the  dead  who  may  be  allowed  t  ■ 
be  interred  therein."  Later  the  church  building  erected  on  the  plot  was  called 
Grace  Chapel  in  the  honor  ot  the  donor.  The  present  church  building  occupies 
ground  located  in  the  center  of  the  present   village  of  Coventry viile. 


READING  FURNACE  NUMBER  ONE 

A  tradition  ha.s  persisted  in  the  northern  part  of  Chester  County  for  mai  • 
years  that  Samuel  Nutt,  Sr.  or  William  Branson  or  both  of  them  had  construct-  i 
a  furnace  to  supply  iron  tor  the  early  and  later  Coventry  forges.  However  i: 
is  not  a  tradition  but  a  reality.  That  furnace  was  constructed  on  what  i-  tl 
present  lames  farm  in  a  place  on  Rock  Run  about  two  hundred  yards  north  •  : 
the  place  where  the  stream  Hows  into  the  French  Creek;  or  it  was  about  I 
hundred  feet  northwest  of  the  Rock  Run  bridge,  on  the  Ridge  road  just  •■<•<.  : 
ot  Coventry ville;  or  it  was  situated  about  twenty  feet  southwest  ol  the  southwc  : 
angle  of  the  Charles   James  grist  mil!  at  Coventry  ville. 

Here  are   three  descriptions   which   locate   the   furnace.      However  w  hat   an 
the  evidences  to  definitely    locate  it?      There  are  definite  traces  of  iron  ore  an 
slag.      There  was  no  need  to  lill  in  ground  or  refuse  from  forges  or  other  turn,  c 
at   this   place  on   the    lames  farm   because   the  ground  did   not   require   it.   even 
alter  the  old  grist  mill  was  constructed. 

However    more    definite   evidence    is    shown    in    the    following    reasons.      1 
the  old  Potts'  manuscript  ledgers  relating  to  the  Coventry  Forge  are  references 
under  dates  of  171!S  and    17_)Q-  relating  to  a  bell,  broom,  candles  wood.  etc..    .  ■ 
the  furnace.      Several  times  the  name  is  given  .is  Christien  or  Christeen.      Now 
the   question    arises    was    this    old    furnace    first    called    Christine    and    then    torn 
down    and    upon    its    rums    Reading    (Redding)    was   constructed.      Number   oi 
To  this  date  the  writer  his  been   unable  to  uncover  information   to  answer  the 
question.      The  writer  believes  such  is  the  case,  that  more  than  likely  the  Ch 
tine   furnace   was    too   small    to   furnish   sufficient    iron    for   the   rapidly   growing 
business    of   the    first    Coventry    forge.      When    Nutt    built    the    new    forge,    ai 
perhaps  about    the  same   time    Reading   number  one   was   constructed    to   sup 
sufficient  iron  for  the  new    forge.      Until  the  later  Reading  and  Warwick  Furnaces 
were   constructed    Reading    furnace    number   <^nc    was    the   only    furnace    ii 
French  Creek   region  to  supple  iron  for  the  Coventry  forge.      Perhaps  the  e. 
furnace  was  built  in    17L'i)  or  a  little  earlier. 

Another  definite   piece  ot  evidence  is  shown   by   pushing  back   the  deeds  .  . 
ownership  of  the   James  farm  to  which  reference  has  been  made.      The  pi 
owner  of  the   farm   secured    the   farm    from   his    father   Charles    M.    lames.        i 
follows  the  storv  of  the  deeds  as  the  writer  uncovered  them  in  the  Chester  Count 
Courf  House  as  follows: 

•Mr.    Priest  and   wife  to  Chas.   M.    James    -April    1,    1S72.      (Deed    Boi  k   t 
8     P.  220.) 

Leva  Bingaman.  assignee  to  Wm.  Priest.  Mav  'JO.  1871.      (D.  8— 176— p.  25 

Mr.  Priest  to  Lawrence  W.  Plush.  Mar.  30*,   1867.      (K.  7      157     p.  2.) 

Isaac  Dunlap  and  wife  to  Wm.   Priest.  Mar.  23,   18bb.      IF.  7—153      p    3S 
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Jesse  Evan  (Excr.  lor  John  Essick)  to  Isaac  Dunlap  Mar.  25,  1S65.  (V 
6 — p.  91.) 

Mark  Young  to  John  Essick,  Mar.  29,  IS60.     (R.  6— 159— p.  59  ) 
Branson  E.  \\m  Lee.  to  Mark  Young,  Mar.  27,  1885.      (Z.  5— p.  155.) 

Samuel  Shafer  to  Branson  E.  Van  Leer,  Apr.  8,  1850.      i'M.  5  —  109 p    40  ) 

Thomas  P.  May  and  wife  to  Samuel  Slitter.  Apr.  5,   1819.      (Q    3— 64— n 

Thomas  Haskins  and  wife  to  Robert  Marv  (Robert  died  and  his  son  Thorn  ,s 
secured  the  farm)  Mar.  20,   1792.      (G.  2— 51—  p.   16S.) 

Samuel  Potts  and  administrators  to  Thomas  Haskins,  Mav  19  1 78,S  (C 
2 — 2/      p.  426  see.) 

Deed  Book  C-2,  Vol.  27— p.  42b. 

Deed  Samuel  Potts  executor  to  Thomas  Potts.  Tin's  indenture  made  the 
tenth  day  of  Ian.  1788  between  Samuel  Potts  one  of  the  sons  and  sok-  executor 
of  John  Potts  late  of  Pottstown  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  gentleman  de- 
ceased of  the  one  part  and  Thomas  Potts  eldest  son  and  heir  of  "the  said  John 
Potts  ot  the  other  part,  where  as  Samuel  Nutt  in  Ins  Hie  time  was  seized  in  fee 
simple  of  500  acres  of  land  in  Coventry  township,  Chester  County  and  being 
so  seized  made  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing  bearing  date  oi*  September 
25,  1757  an. I  afterward  by  deed  dated  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1748  conveved 
a  variety  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ot  the  same  land  unto  William  Branson  where-  n 
Coventry  Forgo  and  the  old  furnace  formerly  stood  and  sometime  after  the  said 
Samuel  Nutt  died  seized  of  the  other  variety  ot  a  half  part  thereof  and  whereas 
by  force  and  virtue  of  the  said  recited  will  the  testators  wife  Anna  Nutt.  hi 
daughter  Rebecca  Nutt,  and  his  cousin  Samuel  Nutt  became  entitled  to  the 
said  variety  or  halt  part  of  the  said  two  hundred  and  filly  acres  ot  land  jointlv 
as  by  the  said  will  proved  in  <.\uc  form  of  law  and  remaining  in  the  register  Gen- 
eral's office  may  appear  and  whereas  the  said  Anna  Nutt  bv  her  Testamentlind 
last  will  bearing  date  the  22nd.  A.ty  of  Mav  1,44  alter  sundVy  pecuniary  legac  . 
therein  mentioned  and  devised  all  awA  singular  her  lands  messuages  or  tenements 
together  with  her  part  o(  Warwick  furnace  her  part  of  Coventry  iron  forge 
mine  and  all  other  her  real  estate  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  unto  her  son-in- 
law  the  said  John  Potts  whom  she  also  constituted  her  sole  executor  as  bv  the 
said  will  proved  in  due  form  ot  law  and  remaining  in  the  register  general's  office 
may  appear  whereby  the  .aid  |ohn  Potts  became  entitled  to  the  part  or  - 
of  the  said  Anna  Nutt  in  the  said  variety  or  half  part  of  the  said  252  acres  ol 
land,  and  whereas  a  writ  ot  partition  issued,  out  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  county  ot  Chester  as  oi  August  term  Anno  1766  in  pursuance  whereof 
partition  was  absolutely  made  of  all  that  tract  ot'  250  acres  of  land  according  to 
law  and  a  certain  part  thereof  allotted  set  over  and  delivered  unto  John  Potts 
which  is  tiius  bounded,  etc. 

Will  ot  Samuel  Nutt.  Sr.  One  part  of  his  will  states:  "I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  dear  ami  loving  wife  Anna  Nutt  after  all  mv  debt  anil  funeral  charces 
paid,  one  half  of  all  my  right  to  the  furnace  and  forge  together  with  all  build- 
ings thereunto  belonging,  secondly  the  hail  of  all  my  right  to  the  lands  whereon 
they  stand  or  are  appropriate  thereunto.  Yi/:  the' half  my  share  of  a  hundred 
acres  whereon  the  forges  standeth  and  the  half  of  the  land'  or  tract  thereon  trie 
furnace  standeth  and  to  her  heir  forever." 

Without  a  doubt  this  part  ot  Null's  will  refers  to  the  Old  Reading  furnace 
as  also  stipulated  m  the  Ac^\  oi  Samuel  Potts  executor  to  Thomas  Potts  which 
reference  has  been  made. 


THE  SECOND  READING  FURNACE 

This  furance  was  located  one  and  one-half  miles  up  south  branch  of  French 
Creek  from  Warwick  furnace. 

This  furance  was  in  the  process  of  construction  in  1756.  We  have  an  inter- 
esting record  taken  from  the  minutes  ol  the  Provincial  Council  on  page  152 
quoted  from  the  Colonial  Records.  Vol.  IV.  as  follows: 

•'At  a  council  held  ...  Philadelphia,  lanuarv  2.'.. .  i  77,0-7.  The  Honorable 
James  Logan,  Esq.,  President.  Samuel  Preston,  Clement  Plumsted,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Ralph  Assheton,  Samuel  Hassvll.  Thomas  Griffiths.   Esquires. 
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"A  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Lancaster  was  presented 
to  the  15,  .aid  and  read,  setting  forth  the  want  of  a  road  from  the  town  of  Lancaster 
Lu  Coventry  Iron  Works  on  French  Creek  in  Chester  County  and  praying  that 
proper  persons  oi  each  o!  these  counties  may  be  appointed" for  laving  out  the 
same  for  Lancaster  town  to  the  said  iron  works,  one  branch  of  which  road  to 
10  to  the  new  Furnace  called  Reading's  Furnace  now  erecting  in  said  creek. 
Which  petition  is  referred  for  further  consideration." 

Also  again  from  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia,  October  7,  175/,  it  was  ordered  that  certain  persons  who  are 
named  to  do  view  and  lay  out  "said  road  to  the  iron  works  on  French  Creek 
aforesaid  forking  the  same  road  at  the  most  commodious  place  between  the 
division  line  aforesaid  and  the  said  iron  works  to  lead  to  the  new  Furnace  called 
Reading's  Furnace  and  from  thence  into  the  most  convenient  established  road 
leading  into  Philadelphia." 

For  several  years  prior  to  Samuel  Nutt's  death  in  1757,  disagreements  had 
taken  place  between  Nutt  and  Branson.  A  short  time  after  Nutt's  death  due 
to  various  misunderstandings  with  the  executors  of  Xutt's  estate,  Branson 
withdrew  irom  the  old  firm  and  took  possession  of  the  new  Reading  furnace. 
In  1-42  Branson  built  a  forge  at  Windsor  in  Lancaster  County  and  also  a  beautiful 
man;  ion. 

In  1745  he  sold  the  Reading  furnace  to  Lynford  Lardner,  Samuel  Flower 
and   Richard  Hockley. 

It  continued  to  be  a  rival  for  many  years  of  Warwick,  but  Warwick  soon 
passed  its  rival  in  business.  In  177?  Reading  was  managed  or  leased  b\  James  Old. 
In  my  monograph  prepared  for  the  Historical  Society  in  1W>L'  I  referred, 
to  the  fact  that  Washington  had  his  troops  at  Warwick  furnace  shortly  after  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  in  order  to  replenish  their  supply  of  ammunition.  He 
also  had  business  at  Reading  Furnace.  In  that  same  monograph  I  inserted  the 
following  letter  which  Washington  wrote  to  Wavne  as  follows: 

"Re'ading  Furnace,  6  o'clock  P.M. 

(Sept.   19) 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  this  instant  received  yours  of  half  past  three  o'clock  A.  M.  Having 
written  to  you  already  to  move  forward  upon  the  enemy,  I  have  but  little  to  add. 
Generals  Maxwell  and  Potter  are  ordered  to  do  the  same,  being  at  Pott's  forge. 
1  would  wish  you  and  those  generals  to  act  in  conjunction,  to  make  your  advance 
more  formidable;  but  I  would  not  have  too  much  time  delayed  on  this  account 
I  shall  follow  as  speedily  as  possible  with  jaded  men — some  may  probably  go 
off  immediately,  it  I  find  they  are  in  a  condition  for  it.  The  horses  almost  all 
out  on  the  patrol.  Cartridges  have  been  ordered  for  you.  Give  me  the  earliest 
information  of  everything  interesting,  and  oi'  your  moves,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  govern  mine  by  them.  The  cutting  oft  of  the  enemy's  baggage  would  be 
a  great  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Geo.  Washington." 

The  history  ot  Reading  furnace  was  of  short  duration  alter  this  stirring 
event,  as   Rutter  and   Potts  of  Warwick  furnace  absorbed  the  Reading  furnace 

between  177JS  to  1785.      Shortly  after  this  it  was  abandoned. 

WARWICK  FURNACE 

Warwick  Furnace  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  south  branch  of  Frerch 
Creek  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Coventry ville.  Again  quoting  from  the 
will  of  Samuel  Nutt,  Sr.  he  makes  the  following  "bequest  tc>  his  wife  which  relates 
to  the  Warwick  Furnace. 

"I  likewise  give  unto  her  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  north 
sale  oi'  the  south  branch  ot  the  French  Creek  in  such  a  place  as  she  shall  think 
proper  to  build  a  furnace  on,  provided  it  be  not  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 
perches  in  length  upon  the  said  Creek  and  to  her  heirs,  with  liberty  to  cut  as 
much   timber  of  the  adjacent   land  as   to  build   the  same." 

The  plans  of  Samuel  Nutt's  will  were  carried  out  at  once.  Warwick  ftirna.ee 
was  constructed  according  t«>  his  wishes  near  the  north  bank  oi'  the  south  branch 
ot   French  Creek  and  hkeiy   put   into  operation  in    I  75-S.       It   was  a  furnace  which 
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would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Samuel  Nutt,  Sr.  had  he  lived.  Eventually 
Robert  Grace  became  interested  in  its  management  with  John  Potts.  That 
Robert  Grace  had  a  cleai  understanding  ol  the  iron  business  is  shown  in  the 
following:    'The  proposals  of  Robert  Grace  tor  the  better  ordering  and  carrying 

on  the  works  at  Warwick  Furnace  for  the  next  Blast"  (under  date  of  22nd. 
October  1744.      There  are  twelve  of  these  proposals  from  which  we  quote  two.). 

1.  "That  a  manager  be  appointed,  whose  business  shall  be  to  provide 
all  the  necessary  materials  tor  carrying  on  the  Blasts  and  keeping  the  furnace 
in  repair.  He  is  to  hire  and  agree  with  workmen  tor  such  purposes,  ami  generally 
to  oversee  and  direct  the  works,  and  take  care  that  all  persons  employed  therein 
perform  their  duty  respectively.  And  when  any  agreement  with  workmen,  or 
for  the  furnishing  materials  for  the  works  shall  be  made  by  the  manager,  he 
shall  forthwith  cause  such  agreement  to  be  entered  by  the  company's  clerk  in 
the  company's  books." 

2.  "That  all  the  goods  and  merchandizes  that  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the 
furnace,  shall  be  sold  on  the  account  of  the  company  in  general,  and  not  on  the 
account  of  any  of  the  owners  in  particular,  it  being  the  intention  of  tin-  owners 
th'.t  none  of  them  shall  sell  or  dispose  ot  any  dry  goods  at  the  furnace  without 
the  consent  of  all  of  the  company." 

In  1742.  Benjamin  Franklin  invented  a  new  type  of  stove.  He  presented 
the  model  to  his  friend  Robert  Grace,  who  had  the  castings  of  the  plate-,  for 
the  stoves  made  at  Warwick  furnace.  The  stove  business  became  quite  profit- 
able. One  ot  the  sturdy  ironmasters  connected  with  Warwick  furnace  was 
Thomas  Bull  who  was  born  in  1744.  He  rendered  tine  service  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  as  an  outstanding  officer  being  commissioned  a  Colonel.  He  also 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  convention  which  framed  the  first 
constitution  for  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a  member  ot  the  first  Legislature. 
He  had  many  interests  in  the  early  iron  industries.  On  Howell's  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  1792.  the  Bull  House  is  located  near  Warwick  furnace. 

His  son,   Rev.   Dr.   Levi   Bull,   was  a   noble  son  of  an  excellent   father. 

During  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  management  of  the  furnace  was 
in  charge  of  Samuel  Potts  and  Thomas  Rutter.  Potts  and  Rutler  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Council  of  Safety  to  supply  cannon  and  shot  for  t  he- 
Continental  government.  An  official  arsenal  was  established  at  the  furnace. 
Warwick  furnace  continued  in  operation  to   1867,  when  its  last  blast  functioned. 

We  also  glean  the  following  from  the 

Warwick 

Ledger      1745 

Warwick  Furnace  in  Chester  Countv 

Ledger  C 

Grace  and  Potts 

George  Wagle  . 

1747 

No.  9,  To   1  large  stone  at  Five  Poun  1  .   10  shillings 
P.  Contra 
1747 

Apr.  5 — By  thirteen  dozen  of  eggs  at  4d  per  dozen— 4s4d 
Warwick  1767 
50  June,  1767 
Sebastian  Frankes 

1  small  stove  Two  Pounds  Two  Shillings 

REV.  LEVI  BULL,  D.I). 

The  Rev.  Levi  Bull  was  horn  November  14.  1780.  ..t  Warwick  Furnace. 
now  Warwick  Township.  He  was  the  voungest  child  of  Col.  Thomas  Bull. 
He  graduated  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  when  lie  was  seventeen  sears 
of  age.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  decided  to  stu.K  law,  ...id  entered  the  law 
office  of  lames  Hopkins',  a  leading  I  .wye,  ol  Lancaster  in  order  to  pursue  h.s 
studies.  In  his  twentieth  vcar.  he  pissed  through  a  serious  illness,  the  results 
of  which  changed  his  future  career.  After  he  recovered  his  health,  he  resolved 
to  stu.lv  tor  the  mihistrv.  l\>r  a  time  he  pursued  his  theological  training  under 
the   Rev.   Dr.   Nathan  Grier.   who  was  an  excellent   teacher  and   who  had  a   well 


known  school  at  Brandvwine  Manor  Presbyterian  Church.  On  February  10, 
IS05,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  Christ  Church.  Philadelphia,  by  Bishop  White. 
During  the  following  year  he  was  guided  in  his  studies  by  the  Bishop  who  or- 
dained him  to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  Philadelphia,  on  February  lb. 
1806.  After  his  ordination,  he  began  his  ministerial  work  at  Morlatton,  now 
Douglassville. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.  There  was  no  church  near  Rev.  Bull's 
home.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  the  church  was  constructed  in 
1805.  From  church  records  available  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  that  this  church 
was  the  first  church  constructed  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  War  for  Independence. 
He  served  this  church  as  rector  for  almost  fifty  vears  with  the  exception  ot  one 
year  when  he  was  rector  in  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
During  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  St.  Mary's,  the  communicant  membership 
numbered  one  hundred,  fie  also  served  pastorates  in  connection  with  St. 
Mary's,  as  follows:  Bangor  Church,  Churchtown;  St.  Thomas',  Morgantown 
and  St.  Andrew's  West  Vincent;  and  St.  Mark's,  Honeybrook,  which  were 
'■  missionary  children  of  St.  Mary's.  He  was  an  outstanding  preacher,  counsellor, 
guide,  arid  pastor.  In  recognition  of  the  service  he  rendered,  Allegheny  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitv.  He  passed  away  August 
2,  1859,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  at  his  home  in  Warwick  township.  He  was 
buried  in  the  vard  adjoining  the  church  which  he  had  served  so  long  and  faithfully. 


DR.  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  MCHLENBERG 

Dr.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1796.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who  came  to 
America  in  1742  from  Germany,  which  he  believed  was  a  direct  call  from  God 
to  render  spiritual  service  to  his  widely  scattered  countrymen.  The  result  oi 
these  labors  was  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  new-  work:. 
lie  was  a  grandson  of  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  who  was  the  first  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  was  organized  under  the  new  government 
of  the  United  States  in   17S9.  ,       i      •      • 

After  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg  completed  his  collegiate  and  theological 
training,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  spent 
a  long  life  of  service  in  this  church.  However,  the  part  of  his  life  which  relates 
to  our  historv  of  this  section  of  Chester  County  grew  out  of  his  pastoral  ser\i.v 
in  Lancaster^  which  began  in  1821,  and  continued  for  several  years.  During'r.is 
pastorate  in  Lancaster^  lie  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  home  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bull  : 
1822.  His  visit  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  experience 
— what  it  was  we  do  not  know.  He  came  to  talk  over  his  problems  with  the  wise 
and  capable  Dr.  Bull.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  inner  struggle  out  ot  :: 
was  born  within  the  walls  of  the  hospitable  Bull  home  his  first  and  perhaps  h:< 
best  known  hymn,  which  is  as  follows: — ■ 

"I  would  not  live  alway;  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way. 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here 
Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer." 

"I  would  not  live  alway,  thus  fettered  by  sin 
Temptation  without  and  conception  within; 
E'en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  tears, ^ 
And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  v.  ith  penitent  tears." 

"I  would  not  live  alway;  so  welcome  the  tomb; 
Since  lesus  hath  lain  there,  I  dread  not  its  gloom; 
There  sweet  be  my  rest,  till  He  bid  me  arise. 
To  hail  Him  m  triumph  descending  the  skies." 

"Who,  who  would  live  alway,  away  from  his  God. 
Awav  from  von  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 
Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o'er  the  bright  plains 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns?" 
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"Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet; 
\\  hile  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul." 


THE  COVENTRYVILLE  ROLLING  MILL 

Along  the  banks  of  French  Creek  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Coven trvville 
are  to  be  tound  the  ruins  of  several  high  walls,  a  part  of  the  heating  furnace 
the  wheel  pit.  also  well  defined  head  and  tail  race  which  belonged  to  the  Coventrv- 
ville  Rolling  Mill.  It  was  built  by  George  Christman  in  ]  849.  The  mill  was  not 
primarily  a  success  probably  due  to  deficiency  of  water.  It  ran  intermittently 
tor  sometime  when  the  machinery  was  removed  to  Jersev  Citv,  New  Jersev 
where  the  plant  was  successfully  operated. 

A  short  distance  from  the  ruins  oi  the  rolling  mills  are  also  the  ruins  oi  an 
old  house  which  is  called  in  the  community  the  "California  House."  This 
building  was  constructed  as  a  dwelling  tor  the  workmen  oi'  the  rolling  mill  and 
it  was  given  tins  name  as  it  was  built  in  1S4C<  in  the  days  of  the  great  gold  rush 
to  California. 

REBECCA  FURNACE 

Rebecca  furnace  which  was  constructed  about  1764  was  located  in  East 
Brandy  wine  Creek  in  West  Nantmeal  Township  almost  two  miles  somewhat 
west  of  Isabella  furnace  and  near  the  present  village  of  Cupola.  All  outside 
traces  of  the  old  furnace  are  gone,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground  and 
excavation  of  the  ground  reveal  sufficient  evidences  of  its  old  location. 

The  furnace  was  established  by  Mordecai  Piersol.  However  Jeremiah 
Piersol,  the  brother  of  Mordecai,  secured  a  tract  of  land  here  in  1750  to  the 
amount  of  92  acres  and  later  his  land  holdings  were  increased  to  126  acres. 
Mordecai  built  this  furnace  on  his  father's  land  bv  mutual  agreement  with  his 
father. 

Jeremiah  Piersol  died  in  1774,  then  Mordecai  came  into  possession  of  this 
part  as  his  share. 

Near  the  furnace  he  had  also  built  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill.  Later  the  grist 
mill  passed  into  the  possession  of  fames  Lewis  which  therefore  came  to  known 
as  Lewis'  Mill. 

However  financial  conditions  were  quite  serious  after  the  close  of  the  war  of 
Independence  due  to  the  lack  o(  a  stable  financial  policy  in  the  State  and  Nation. 
The  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  Mordecai  Piersol.  The  properties  were 
sold  by  the  sheriff  in  1789.  The  properties  were  purchased  by  Jacob  Winning. 
In  1795  the  Rebecca  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Vinance,  Thomas  Rutter, 
Sarah  May  and  Samuel  Potts. 

The  new  firm  had  the  privilege  to  use  the  high  grade  iron  ore  from  the 
Jones'  mines  in  Berks  County.  However  the  renewed  prosperity  of  the  furnace 
received  a  sudden  reverse  because  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  refused  to 
supply  any  more  wood  tor  the  furnace  which  cut  off  their  charcoal  supply.  The 
farmers  were  afraid  their  woodland  would  be  entirely  exhausted.  They' refused 
to  enter  into  any  new  contracts  for  wood  supply.  Consequently  the  furnace 
went  out  of  business  in  1794  and  was  never  operated  after  that.  The  land 
eventually  passed  into  other  hands. 

In  the  meantime  the  grist  mill  was  sold  by  Jacob  Winning  to  Jacob  Hap- 
persett. 

ISABELLA  FURNACE 

One  of  the  last  furnaces  of  northern  Chester  County  to  be  established  was 
Isabella  furnace  in   1835  in  West  Nantmeal  Township  near  Wvebrooke. 

On  April   1.    1855  Henry  Potts  and    John   P.   Rutter  secured  49  acres  of  lard 
from  Robert  Wilson  and  wife  which  was  located  on  the  east  branch  of  Brand; 
Creek.      The  furnace  was  built  on  Perkins  Run   near  the  place  where  it  em]  ties 
into  the  Brandywine. 

In  March  of  1836  the  ownership  of  Isabella  furnace  was  vested  in  Henrv 
Potts,  David  Potts  and   John  P.  Rutter.       Later  Robert  and   Joseph  Potts  secured 
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.in  interest.  By  1845  David  Potts  came  into  possession  of  six-sevenths  of  the 
furnace  property.  Liter  William  A.  Smith  became  associated  with  David  Potts, 
;o  the  firm  came  to  l>e  known  as  Potts  and  Smith. 

David  Potts  had  operated  successfully  the  Springton  forge  about  four  miles 
southeast  of  Isabella  furnace.  Here  he  produced  an  excellent  quality  ot  iron 
j  which  found  a  ready  market.  Before  entering  into  the  Isabella  furnace  he 
had  sold  the  Springton  forge.  In  1836  he  became  manager  of  Isabella  furnace 
and  lived  on  the  property.  The  furnace  prospered  particularly  to  1855.  The 
iron  ores  were  procured  primarily  from  St.  Mary's  (Warwick)  and  St.  Peter's 
(French  Creek)  mines.  The  combination  of  the  magnetic  and  hematite  ores 
secured  from  these  mines  produced  a  high  grade  quality  oi  iron. 

However  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  had  been  in  serious  straits 
for  a  long  time.  The  unfortunate  panic  of  187)7  created  financial  stress  which 
lasted  many  years.  After  the  second  United  States  Dank  Charter  was  not 
renewed  in  1856.  the  country  lacked  an  adequate  bankings ystem  which  caused 
additional  financial  trouble. 

In    1855  the  ownership  of  Isabella  furnace  felt  the  financial  difficulties  and 
Robert  S.  Potts  and  Addison  May  secured  control  of  the  property.      The  follovv- 
;     ing  year  the  furnace  and  sixty  lour  acres  of  land  were  sold  to  John  Irey  and  James 
''      Putter.      After  David   Potts  retired   from  the  furnace  business  he  became  inter- 
'.     ested   in   the  lumber   business  which  he  carried   on   successfully.      In    1860    John 
Irey  purchased  sole  interest  in  the  furnace.      In  1864  the  furnace  was  purchased 
b\    Brutley,  William,  Levi,  and  Horace  Smith  of  Joanna  Furnace.  Berks  County. 
This  firm' operated   it   until    1SS0.      Then   the  furnace  was  purchased   by    Joseph 
!      D.  Potts  the  son  of  David  Potts.      This  incident  brought  back  the  furnace  again 
into  the  Potts  family.      Joseph  D.  Potts  was  a  successful  civil  engineer;  rendered 
capable  military  service  during  the  Civil   War,  and   receive.!  the  commission  ot 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  after  the  war  became  an  unusually  successful  business  man. 
After  Col.  Potts  secured  possession  nt'  the  furnace  he  equipped  it  with  steam 
power.      This  method  increased   its  production  over  the  water  power  ot   Perkins 
Run  which  was  uncertain  in  drought  seasons.      Under  the  new    method  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  furnace  was  increased  to  16  tons  per  day  instead  ot  from 
20  to  50  tons  per  week,  under  the  water  system.      The  last   blast  was  made  in 
1S94,  because  larger  and  newer  furnaces  were  established  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

IRON  ORE  MINES 

Since  we  have  followed  the  history  of  the  iron  industries  of  northeastern, 
northern  and  northwestern  Chester  County,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  in 
outline  the  history  of  the  ore  mines  from  which  they  secured  the  iron. 

The  first  one  which  is  Warwick  located  near  St.  Mary's  was  more  than 
likely  discovered  and  patented  by  Samuel  Nutt  in  1717.  The  ore  is  of  the 
Cornwall  tvpe,  but  with  the  sulphur  leached  out.  The  ore  was  used  at  Coventry  - 
ville,  Warwick,  Branson's  Reading,  Phoenixville  and  Birdsboro  furnaces  and 
forges. 

""  The  ore  of  best  quality  was  taken  from  surface  pits,  but  both  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Works,  Phoenixville  and  the  Brook's  Iron  Company  of  Birdsboro  sank  shafts 
there,  the  deepest  of  which  was  180  feet.  In  1875  it  was  operated  for  a  time 
by   Harrison  Wynn  as  the  contractor  for  the  Phoenix  Company. 

The  Jones' iron  ore  mines  located  in  Berks  County  northwest  ot  Elverson 
were  opened  about  17b5.  This  mine  supplied  Rebecca  furnace.  Later  con- 
siderable copper  ore  was  taken  from  the  mine.  More  recently  the  Phoenix 
Companv  took  out  lanre  quantities  of  iron  ore,  but  operations  were  discontinued 
in  1890.'  The  Hopewell  interests  owned  an  ore  right  south  ot  the  largest  portion 
of  the  June-,'  mine.  About  1SS5  the  Brook  Company  opened  some  pit  mines 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  large  part  of  the  Jones'  mine.  Here  this 
companv  sank  a  shaft  and  found  some  good  ore. 

The  Hopewell  iron  mines  (sometimes  called  Birdtown)  are  located  about 
"lie  mile  east  of  Elverson  and  about  one   mile  north  ot    Ridge   Road. 

These  mines  were  opened  on  the  propertv  of  Mark  Bird  about  1770  .and 
the-  ore  was  used  in  his  furnaces  at  Hopewell  and  Birdsboro.  In  IS70  the  Potts- 
town    Iron  Companv  bought  up  all  the  interests.      There  were,   three  open   pits, 
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three  vertical  shafts  and  one  slope.  The  mines  were  opened  again  in  i912  and 
operated  intermittently  until  1915  when  they  were  closed. 

The  French  Creek  ore  mines  which  are  located  near  St.  Peters  are  of  later 
origin  and  -.sere  discovered  .\.i\d  opened  by  Samuel  Crossley  in  1840.  He  carried. 
on  open  pit  work.  Two  years  later  Crossley  leased  a  part  of  the  operation  to 
a  copper  mining  corporation  with  headquarters  in  New   York  City. 

In  1875  the  E.  and  G.  Brooke  Iron  Company,  Birdsboro,  bought  the  entire 
property.  They  carried  on  operations  until  1893.  The  mines  were  again 
opened  tor  a  short  period  in  IS0-?.  Operations  were  resumed  in  1914  and  continued 
until    1928: 

Hence  these  earl v  iron  industries  in  northern  Chester  Count  v  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

John    James    Abudon 

r-pHF.  meeting  of  the  Chester  Count v  Historical  Society  was  held  on  October 
15,  1955  and  the  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Mrs.  Elbert  \Y.  Lapp. 
A  summarv  oi  her  talk  follows: 
Mrs.    Elbert   W.    Lapp,  oi   West  Goshen   Township,   who  has   made  a  study 
of  the  life  of  lohn    fames  Audubon,  the  famous  American  naturalist,  and  pub- 
lisher of  "Birds  of  America",   read  a   paper  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  noted 
lover  of  nature-study  and  birds.      He  was  born  in  Louisiana,  in   1780,  and  died 
in  New   York  in   1851.      Mrs.  Lapp  spoke  of  Audubon's  early  life  and  his  marked 
studv   of  natural   history   and   especially    to  drawing  and    painting  oi    birds;   she 
spoke  of  his  extended  travels  to  remote  sections,  and  had  often  visited  Chester 
County  for  bird-study;  she  read  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Audubon  on  his 


Twenty-eighth    Annual    Banquet 

rpHE  twentv-eiehth  annual  banquet  of  the  Chester  Count v  Historical  Society 
was  held'on  the  evening  of  November  N.  1955  at  the  New  Century  Club 
^  House,  West  Chester.  A  summary  o(  the  address  of  H.  Frank  Eshelman. 
Esq..  of  Lancaster  is  as  follows:— 

He  spoke  on  "Old  Chester  County's  Part  in  Preparing  Our  Country  for  the 
Constitution."  He  said  that  the  glorV  of  Chester  County  began  in  the  day.,  of 
Penn,  as  a  result  of  the  grand  old  souls  who  had  settled  here. 

He  mentioned  the  great  labors  of  David  Lloyd  and  Caleb  Puscv,  and  other 
residents  of  this  section,  who  settled  here  in  quest  of  religious  freedom  and 
political  liberty.  "We  had  able  statesmen,  wise  executives,  and  wonderful 
judiciary,  who  set  up  a  marvelous  machine  ready  to  tire  up  and  tor  the  foundation 
of  nation,  favoring  sovereign  power  for  the  people,  also  lite,  and  the  unmolested 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  all."  He  spoke  of  the  old  town  meetings  here,  and 
how  the  people  oi  Chester  County  played  ai\  important  part  in  the  movement 
pro-people,  while  in  Philadelphia  they  were  pro-Penn.  Chester  Countians  in- 
sisted in  government  in  their  own  hands.  Under  Penn  conditions  were  like  to 
that  of  a  household  in  which  there  were  two  mothers-in-law.  Rulers  must  be 
the  servants  of  the  people.  The  plain  people  stood  tor  free  government,  so  Chestei 
County  did  hravelv  its  part  in  the  greatness  of  achievements,  and  aided  in 
making  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


Pref 


reface 

As   I    have   been   often   asked   about   the   spelling  and   meaning  of  Octorara 
Creek,  I  am  submitting  the  following  excerpt  from  my  paper  on  that  stream: 

W.  W.  MacElree. 


THE  southern  half  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Chester  County  is  formeJ 
by  a  sinuous  and  beautiful  stream  that  rejoices  in  the  Indian  name  of 
Octorara.  In  itself  the  name  is  a  pleasing  one — so  pleasing  indeed — - 
that  vears  ago,  one  presbytery  and  three  churches  borrowed  it  for  their  own 
use.  Since  that  time,  numerous  beneficial  and  social  organizations  have  yielded 
to  its  polysyllabic  allurement.  The  early  records  present  this  name  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  In  1707,  when  Governor  Evans  gave  an  account  of  his  journey  among 
the  Indians,  he  mentioned  his  arrival  at  "Otterarroe" ;  in  Governor  Keith's 
letter  to  Council  in  1722  he  informs  them  that  he  had  directed  a  company  of 
militia  to  march  "to  Ouchteraroe";  in  1752.  Rlunston  and  Wright  in  trans- 
mitting certain  facts  to  Governor  Gordon,  refer  to  a  part  of  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Chester  County  as  "Octoraro  Creek",  while  in  1754  Andrew  Hamilton 
and  John  Georges  recite  to  Governor  Ogle,  of  Maryland,  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Baltimore  to  run  "a  line  from  the  mouth  of  'Octorara  Creek  eastward  to  the 
river  Delaware."  Other  forms  appear  in  other  papers  and  reports.  In  his 
History  of  Lancaster  County,  Rupp  makes  the  word  end  in  "o"  even  when  he 
quotes  from  certain  Colonial  records  in  which  the  spelling  is  "oe."  Mombert 
quotes  more  accurately  but  shows  his  preference  tor  "o". 

What  form  shall  we  adopt?  If  we  accept  that  given  in  the  return  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1929  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  Lancaster  Con:-.;.. 
we  shall  write  it  "Octeraroe",  but  if  we  are  to  be  controlled  in  our  orthography 
by  what  appears  in  the  Vellumy  Agreement  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  the 
Penns  executed  Inly  4,  1760  we  shall  spell  it  "Octorara."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  Octorara0  This  is  a  question  more  easily  asked,  than  answered.  HecUeweider 
spells  it  "Octorara"  and  says  "It  is  probably  an  Iroquois  word."  It  appears,  in 
Herrman's  Map  of  1670  with  two  extra  letters  "Ocktoraaro."  Campanius 
gives  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream  as  "Ottohohaho"  and  it-,  meaning  "where 
money  or  presents  were  distributed."  Frazer  thinks  it  may  have  been  derive.! 
by  the  Indians  from  the  French  "Octroi"--  concession,  grant  or  toil.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  that  may  never  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Long  ago 
Iroquois  and  Shawnee  disappeared  leaving  no  explanation  behind  them. 


Notes  and  Memoranda 


On  page  16,  the  heading  of  the  annual  banquet  article  should  read  "The 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Banquet." 

On  page  17,  the  heading  on  the  address  by  Mr.  Wilmer  W.  MacElree,  should 
read  "Along  the  Octorara",  and  not  "Octaroro." 

On  page  57,  under  "History  of  duPont  Family",  fourth  line  from  the  bottom, 
read  "Lammot"  instead  ot  "Lamont." 

On  page  49,  under  "Rebecca  Furnace",  the  name  of  Jacob  Winning  should 
read  Jacob  Wming. 

On  page  51,  the  headline  near  top  of  the  page,  covering  the  talk  by  Mrs. 
F.  VV.  Lapp,  should  be  "John  James  Audubon",  not  "Abudon." 

On  page  51,  the  article  on  the  28th  Annual  Banquet,  should  read  November 
7th,  instead  ot  November  8th,  when  in  addition  to  the  address  noted  by  II. 
Frank  Fshleman,  there  was  an  interesting  talk  by  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  President 
of  the  Germantown  Historical  Society,  on  "Oldtimes  in  West  Chester",  and 
"LaFayette  in  Chester  County  and  Germantown,  1777  and  1824-5."  Also,  an 
address  by  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  of  Philadelphia.  Librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Historical  Society,  who  spoke  on  the  value  of  cooperation  ot  Historical 
Societies,  and  emphasized  the  work  of  the  Chester  County  Society. 


During  the  past  few  years,  the  members  of  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society  enjoyed  several  "pilgrimages"  or  trips  by  automobiles,  to  historical 
spots,  including  the  old  Forges  and  the  Flower  Gardens  at  Charlestown  Village, 
and  also  oldtime  Forses  and  Furnaces  alon£  the  northern  border  ot  the  countv. 


The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Banquet 

THE    twenty-seventh    annual    banquet    of    the    Chester    County    Historical 
Societv  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  10.  ll)54,  in  the  New  Century 
Club  House,  West  Chester,  with  about  eighty  members  and  several  invited 
guests  present,  who  partook  of  a  bountiful  menu  at  attractively  decorated  tables. 

In  the  auditorium  a  welcome  was  extended  by  President  J.  Carrol!  Hayes, 
Esq. 

Dr.  Henry  Pleasants,  Jr.  spoke  of  the  growing  interest  in  history  on  part  of 
young  people  as  well  as  older  persons  in  the  community.  The  colonial  lite  in 
America  started  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  preserve  the  old  history  and 
archives. 

Prof.  S.  Paul  Teamer.  of  Berwyn.  spoke  on  the  subject  "Historians  Foot- 
loose and  Fancy  Free",  being  a  most  interestingly  described  visit  to  the  noted 
Clements  Historical  Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  many  historical 
spots  in  the  West. 

Dr.  Christian  C.  Brinton.  president  of  the  Chester  County  Art  Association 
then  emphasized  the  need  that  we  should  preserve  at  .ill  costs  the  heritage  here 
in  Chester  County  ot  history,  art,  and  music. 

Dr.  Albert  Cook  Mvers  invited  the  interest  of  the  Historical  Society  in  the 
annual  birthday  anniversary  of  William  Peon  on  October  24.  He  read  interesting 
extracts  from  the  life  of  Penn. 


BY-LAWS 

of  the 

Chester    Count}7,    Historical    Society 

Adopted  May  19,  1936 


Article  I— Meetii 


Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  the  third  Tuesday  of  May  of 
each  year  at  such  hour  and  place  as  the  Board  <>i  Directors  may  fix. 

Section  2.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  excepting  June,   July,  and  August. 

Section  5.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  called  by  the  President  at  his  discretion;  or  shall  be  called  by  him  upon  the 
written  application  of  five  members;  or  they  nay  themselves  call  a  meeting  upon 
the  inability  of  the  President  to  do  so. 

Section  4.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  transaction  of 
business  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  eight  members  at  the  Board  of  Directors 

Meeting. 

Article  II — Membership 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  six  classes:  Honorary 
Perpetual,  Life,  Contributing,  Active,  and  Student. 

Section  2.  Application  for  Honorary  membership  shall  be  limited  to  persons 
who  in  recognition  of  special  distinction  in  the  line  of  historical  or  other  literary 
research  or  special  efforts  in  the  interest  of  this  Society,  may  be  deemed  worthy  o( 
Honorary  membership.  The  proposals  for  Honorary  membership  may  be  made  to 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Honorary  membership  which  shall  have  full  discretion 
concerning  such  proposal  for  report  to  a  subsequent  meeting  ot  the  Society. 

Section  5.  Application  for  Perpetual,  Life,  Contributing,  Active  and  Student 
membership  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  the  applicant  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society 
or  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such  person  may  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  persons  present  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  Upon  election  and  payment  ot 
dues  as  prescribed  by  these  By-Laws,  the  applicant  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  SocieU . 

Section  4.  Perpetual  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  have  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  atter  being  duly 
elected.  Such  members  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues.  Upon 
the  death  of  a  Perpetual  Member,  his  or  her  membership  shall  descend  to  his.  or 
her,  eldest  son;  if  he,  or  she,  has  not  designated  to  whom  the  membership  shall 
descend.  Each  Perpetual  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  given  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

Section  5.  Life  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  pay  one  hundred  dollar.- 
($100.00)  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  after  being  duly  elected.  Such  members 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues.  Each  Life  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  given  meeting  of  the  Society.  Life  members  may  also 
include  organisations. 

Section  6.  Contributing  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  pay  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  Each  Contributing 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  given  meeting  ot  the  Society. 


Section  7.  Active  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
i"  the  Society  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  annually.  Each  Active  member  shall 
:  entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  given  meeting  of  the  Society. 

ejection  8.  Student  members  shall  consist  of  persons  who  are  enrolled  as  stu- 
ients  in  any  secondary  school  or  college  situate  in  Chester  Coumy  and  who  pav 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  annually. 

Section  9.  Any  members  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  dues  for  two  years  may 
be  omitted  from  the  rolls  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  oi  Directors/  Any  one 
resigning  shall  notifv  the  Recordimr  Secretarv  in  writing. 


Article  III— Officers  and  Election  Th 


Section  1.      The  officers  of  the  Societv  sh 


President 

First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
Recording  Secretary 

Correspond!  ng;Secretary 
Treasurer 

Twenty-tour  additional  members  of  the  Society;  who,   with  the  above  named 
i-ill  constitute  the  Executive  Board  of  Directors. 

L-  veai  and  the  Directors  for  a  term 


The  officers  shall  be  elected  tor 
three  vears:  eisht  beitu  elected  e; 


term  ot 


Section  2.  The  President  shall  appoint  at  the  March  meeting  a  Nominating 
Committee  of  three  members  who  at  the  April  meeting  shall  submit  a  ballot  con- 
taining at  least  two  names  for  each  office  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 
All  proposals  for  nomination  shall  be  made  to  the  Nominating  Committee  prior  to 
the  April  meeting.     No  nomination  shall  be  made  without  consent  of  the  nominee. 

Section  5.  Three  Curators  shall  be  elected  annually  by  tire  Board  of  Directors. 
by  ballot,  at  the  first  meeting  succeeding  the  annual  meeting:  the  Curators  may  or 
may  not  be  members  oi  the  Board  of  Directors,  bet  shall  have  a    vote  as  Curators. 

Section  4.  Any  vacancy  in  office  shall  be  tilled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Nominations  for  such  vacancy  shall  be  made  at  one  meeting,  tor  election  by  ballot 
at  the  succeeding  meeting. 

Article  IV— Duties  of  the  Oir.cer^ 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  all  contracts  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  of  all  property  and  control  of  the  affairs  ot  the  Society. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  appoint  two  members,  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Board  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Section  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  ot 
the  Directors;  call  all  special  meetings;  and  certify  all  orders  on  the  Treasury  for 
the  payments  of  money  as  approved  by  the  Board  ot  Directors. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  both  Vice-Presidents,  the  Board,  shall 
appoint  a  President  pro  tern. 

Section  4.  The  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  who  shall  act  as  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Honorary  Membership. 

Section  5.  The  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  appoint  a  committee  ofthreewho  shall  act  as  a  Standing  Committee  on  Program 
who  shall  consider  and  plan  a  program  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  at  large. 

Section  6.  The  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  appoint  a  committee  ot  three  who  shall  act  ....  a  St  tnding  Committee  on  Pro- 
perty, whose  duty  shall  be  to  care  for  the  building  or  buildings,  and  grounds  ot  the 
Societv. 


Section  7.     The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  prn- 
cei  lings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and   the  meetings  of  the  Society  at  lai 
countersign  all  orders  on  tb    Treasury. 

The   Recording   Secretary  shall   keep  an   accurate   roll  of  all   members  of  the 

Society. 

Section  8.     Tiie   Corresponding   Secret  iry    sh  '11    attend    to   all    correspi  i 
of  the  Society    and  of  the   Board  of  Directors,    md   perform  all  other  duties    ■■ 
|      appertain  to   the  office  of  the  Secretary  except    those  outlined   for  the   Reo 
Secretary,     fie  shall  give  at  least  five  days  notice  o!  time  and  place  oi  all  itu 
of  the  Society. 

Section  9.     The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and  all  securiti 
the  Society  and  shall  disburse  money  only  upon  written  warrants  duly  auth 
by  the  Society  ana  certified  by  the  officers. 

Section  10.  He  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  Board  of  Directors  sh  '. 
,  require,  with  security  approved  and  provided  by  the  Society  for  the  faithful  dis 
;      charge  of  his  duties. 

Section  11.     He  shall  make  p.  full  statement  in    writing  of  th<  financial  con.!;: 
|      of  the  Society  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  each  annual  meetii         n  I  at  sue': 

times  as  the  Board  may  request.      He  shall  exhibit  his  annual  statement  in  wi 
j      together  with  his  accounts  and  all  books,  papers  and  vouchers  relative  to  the 
I      to  the  auditors  when  required  for  their  examination. 

He  shall  turn  over  to  ids  successor  in  office  all  money  and  effects  in  bis  pi  is 
or  control  belonging  to  the  Society. 

He  shall  keep  a  roll  of  all  qualified  members. 

Section  12.  The  Curators  shall  be  the  cust.wdi.iiis  of  the  library,  archives  : 
collections  of  the  Society  an  I  arrangement  for  the  preservation  of  the  same  in  s 
condition. 

They  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  donations  and  the  names  of  the  donors  oi  tl 
same. 

Article  V — Payment  of  Bills,  etc. 

All  bills  or  claims  against  the  Society  shall,  before  payment,  be  presented  : 
the  Board  ot  Directors  for  approval,  and  no  orders  upon  the  Treasury  shall  - 
drawn  except  by  direction  of  the  Board. 

Article  VI — Seal 
The  Society  shall  have  a  corporate  seal  of  which  the  Treasurer  shall  be  cusi 

Article  VII— Order  of  Business 
The  order  of  business  of  the  Stated  meetings  ot  the  Society  shall  be: 

1.  Reading  of  minutes 

2.  Report  of  Treasurer 

5.  Report  of  Standing  Committees 

4.  Report  of  Speci  d  Committees 

5.  Report  ot  Directors 

6.  Report  of  Secretaries 

7.  Report  oi  Curators 

8.  Deterred  business 

9.  New  business:  Donations 

10.  Pr  >pi  sal  oi    tnd  election    if  new  members 

11.  Election  of  officers 

12.  Readme'  oi  historical  papers  and  discussion 

13.  Adjournment 

Article  VIII 

Amendments  to   the   By-Laws  may   be  submitted  at  a  Stated  meetim 
Society   but   a   notice   stating   particularly    the   nature  of  the   pi    posed    amei 
shall  be  posted  or  published   for,   at   least,   two   months;  alter  which,  at  a   Si    •■- 
meeting  they  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 


Membership  of 

CHESTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

May  20,  1956 


Pierre  S.  disPont 
UuisA.  H  .Itoa 
Lawrence  J.  Morris 
Margaret  Kuhl  Kellj 


Dr.  Donald  a  Cadzow 
Ullen  Painter  Cunningha, 
Mrs.  David  Sott  Thorbt 
Daniel  Mel  eod 
Alexander  McCausland 
fames  H.  Miles 


Life  Members 

John  M.  Hemphill 
Edward  Hoopes 
I.  Percy  Brir.ton 
Dean  C.  Osborne 

Honorary  Members 

Christian  C.  Sanderson 
Albert  Cook  Myers 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Ashton 
Charlcn  Yarnall 
Mary  C.  Leonard 
Mrs.  William  L.  Phillips 


Wilniot  Grant  Puree 
Frank  A.  Keen 


Ethel  M.  Sauer 
Hon.  Owen  J.  Roberts 
Frank  L.  M.rkle 
Elizabeth  Thomson 


J.  Gilbert  Adams,. n 
Mary  M.  Prevost  Allinson 
Bart  Anderson 
Dr.  \V.  C.  Atkinson 

Frank  E.  Baily 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Baily 
Esther  L.  Baldwin 
Harold   Baldwin 
Wm.  C.  Baldwin 
VVm    Ball,   Ir. 
Mr,.  Wm.  Ball,  Jr. 
Walter  A.  Barrows,    fr. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Barr 
Jane  Grier  Bartol 
Wm.  Barrett 
Mrs.  Alice  C.  Bartram 
Dr.  A.  W.  Baujh 
Mrs.  Horace  A.   Beaie,   Jr. 
Sarah  P.  Bedford 
Samuel  T.   Benson 
Margaret  E.  Biddison 
Edward  T.  Biddle 
Mrs.  Edward  T.   Biddle 
Harriett  Bingaman 
D.  Hiester  Bradley- 
Elizabeth  H.  Brassington 
Mr^.  Wm.   R.  Breck 
Catherine  K.  Brinszhurst 
Douglass  E.  Brinton 
Francis  D.   Brinton 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Brinton 
George   1  .   Brinton 
Mrs.  George  G.   Brinton 
Lillian  H.  Brinton 
Mary  H.   Brinton 
Robert  F.  Brinton 
John  G.  Bull.ck 
Mrs.  John  G.  Bullock 


Mrs.  Emilj   X.  C 
J.  Herbert  Carter 
I., da  Th    m  is  Carter 
Frederick  T.  Care 
Margaret  McQ.  Carey 
Clara  Ch  ilfnnl 
Ceo.  A    Chandler 
Percy  M.  Chandler 
Swithin  Chandler 
Charles  S    Chrismtin 
Ch  irles  B.  Cloud 
Alfred  H.  C,,e 
George  R.  Cope 
Gilbert  Cone 

J  >SCph  Cope 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cope 


bell 


Active  Members 

Willard  Cope 
Louisa  White  C .."e 
John  P.  CroasJale 
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Mrs.  Anna  Evans  Cutier 

Evaline  H.  Darling!      : 
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Henry  DeHaven 
Arthur  M.  Dewees 
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Mrs.  Alice  I.  Downing 
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Edith  Russeli  Dutfon 

Horace  M.  Ensle 
Annie  Brown  Eliis 
Earl  J.  Essick 
Franklin  G.  Evans 

Dorothy  W.  Farra 
Wm.  C.  Field 

Jane  Gordon  Fletcher 
Wm.  Meade  Fletcher,   Jr. 
George  Forsythe 
Frank  B.  Foster 
lea,,  Kane  Foulke 
Mrs.  Wm.  Henry  Fox 
Chas.  W.  Frame 

Anna  C.  Garrett 
T.  Walter  Gilkyson 
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Mrs.  Vincent  Gil |  in 
Dr    Francis  II.  Green 
Mary  C.  Griffith 
Frances  Grort 
VVilmer  K.  Groff 

Paul  C.  Haldcrman 
Alfred  Hal!  .well 
Mrs.  Ada   Han,   It   ,n 
Mary  F.  H.  Hannum 
Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Harvey 
Cornelia   Harvey 
Ernest   Harvey 
Mrs.  F.rn 

Wm.  K    Hath    a.  > 
Elizabeth  M,  H.  us. 
C.  E.  Hausknccht 
J.  Carroll  Hayes 


Chas.  R.  J.  Haves 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Haves 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Heathcote 

Sarah  .-\.   t  l.nry 

Joseph  Heriresh-iraer 

Dorothv  H.  Herge  heiraer 

Fred.  V.  Hetzel 

Anna  J.  Hibberd 

Mrs.  Aida  Evans  Kighley 

Ge  Tge  N.  Hisrhley 

Mrs    Hannah  H 

John  R.  H  .Uinger 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  li 

Harold   H.    H         i 

Mrs.  Harold  H.  Hood 

Arthur  JToopcs 

Mrs.  \rthu-  Hoopes 

Charles  R    H 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  II 

Mrs.  Emily  VV.  Hoo    es 

Maurice  Hoopes 

W.Ira,  r  W.  Hoopes 

Lardner  Howell 

Samuel  E.  Howell 

George  M.  I  [uey 

Mrs/Mary  L.  K.  Hi      :es 

Charles  L.  Huston 

James  Stewart  Huston 

Herman  G.  Hutt 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Hutt 

A.   P.   Irwin 

Elmer  Chase  Jackson 
Arthur  E.  James 
W.  C.   James 
C.  Rodney  Jefferis 
F.  Clifford  Jefferis 
J.  Walter  Jefferis 
Or.  Edith  lohnson 
Ge  ,rge  B.  Johnson 
\.  Willard  Jones 
Marsh    II  L.  Jones 

!<  >hert  G.  Kay 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Keen 
Dr.  O.  J.  Klevan 
M.'<    O.  T.  K     .    . 
Dr.  C.  S.  Kurtz 

W    I. a,  p 

i  tu  s  ;   Pp 

Mrs.  !'.  W.  i     .•:• 
A.  K.  I. 

Walter  H.  Lewis 
Robert  C.  Liggct 


R.  Louis  Lloyd 
Rudolf  G.  Lorgus 

Wilmer  W.  MacElree 
Mrs.  7.  H.  Mackleduff 
Marv  Elizabeth  Maison 
Charles  M.  Malm 

Katie  E.  Manning- 
Mary  A.  Manning 
William  Martin 
Lorena  B.  Matlack 
.Mrs.  Frank  P.  Miller 
W.  E.  Miller 
Chas.  B.  Montgomery 
Eleanor  McC.  Moore 
Frank  J.  Moore 
Dr.  George  D.  Morton 
Dr.  S.  A.'Muilin 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Murtaush 
Mrs.  Thomas  V.  iVlcAvo 
George  B.  McCormick 
Carrie  L.  McFariand 
E.  L.  McKinstry 

Louise  Nelson 

Ella  S.  Nields 

Howard  S.  Okie 

Richard  G.  Park.  Jr. 
Caroline  R.  Parker 
Lvdi.i  R.  Parker 
Thomas  L.  Passmore 
las.  Brainerd  Patton 
Jesse  E.  Philips 
Mrs.  Marian  Phillips 
Walter  L.  Philips 
John  O.  Plait 
Dr.  Henry  Pleasai  ts 
Mrs.  Vera.  Pleasants 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Polk 
Wra.  M.  Potts 
Mrs.  H.  Bo:  ton  Powell 
Maurice  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Pratt 
Henry  T.  Price 
Joseph  Price 
Marion  Price 
R.  Preston  Price 
Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Prime 


Elbert  N.  Pusey 
DcWitt  C.  Pyle 

Emma  S.  Rnmbo 

N.  R.   Rambo 

Mrs.  Carroll  L.   Reed 

Raymond  B.  Reid 

Isaac  G.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Reynolds 

Marshall   I.  Revnolds 

Ellis  B.  Ridgway 

Louise  S.  Rid;  way 

Wm.  H.  Ridgway 

George  S.  Roberts 

Isaac  G.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Ella  S.  Roberts 

Katherine  Ruschcnberger 

Benjamin  Rush 


Clyde  T.  Savior 
Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker 
Rev.  Henry  Schuyler 
Mrs.  May  Evans  Scott 
Joseph  W.  Sharp,  Jr. 
Anna  P.  Sharpless 
Marv  A.  Sharpless 
Dr.  W.  T.  Sharpless 
Robert  S.  Shaw 
Wm.  Arnot  Shaw 
T.  I-  s.  ph  Sheehan 
L    Herbert  SI. lei. Is 
Mary  Savery  Shields 
Mrs.  Agnes  Shipley 
Mary  Ann  Simpson 
Lucy  I.  Smedley 
Horace  B.  Spackman 
Mary  E.  Speakman 
Wm.  S.Sterling 
Fred.  T.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Fred.  T.  Stevenson 
Marshall  D.  Strode 
Mrs.  Marshall  D.  Strode 
John   J.  Sullivan 
W.  W.  Sullivan 
A.  Canova  Swayne 
Alice  VV.  Swayne 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Swayne 
Charles  S.  Swope 


Walter  S.  Talbot 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Talbot 
Florence  Taylor 
Dr.  Jackson  Taylor 
S.  Paul  Teamer 
George  1  homas,  3d 
Martha  ('..Thomas 
Martha  S.  Thome 
Wm.  P.  Toilinper 
Thomazin  L>.  Trimble 
II.  F.  Troutman 
W.  Perry  Tyson 


Mary  H.  Vanderslice 


Edward  Wall 
Rev.  Horace  A.  Walton 
Marv  Emily  Walton 
John  H.   Ware.  3d 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Webb 
T.  L.  Webster 
Mrs.  1.  L.  Webster 
Mr..  Ch  tries  White 
Dr.  R.  M.  White 
Henry  E  merson  Wildes 
C.  C.  Wilson 
Harry  Wils   r. 
Josephine  E.  Wilson 
W      ■■  Windle 

Mrs.  W.   IV  Windle 
Fred.  W.  Wollerton 
Herbert  P.  Worth 
Mrs    Florence  B.  Wright 
Dr.  W.  L.  Wright 
Herman  F.  Wyers 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Wyers 
N.  C.  Wyetb 
I.  X.  Earl  Wvr.n 


Edward  W.  Young 


John  M.  Zook 
Mary  T.  Zook 


Student  Members 

John  R.  Brinc-hurst.  Jr. 
Vivian  Sharpless  Byrd 
Sarah  G.  Cope 
Arthur  J.  Keller 
Donald  P.  Kent 
Alex.  Hemphill 
Harry  E.  Speakman 
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